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ancient  up])t'r  house;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
peei'S  had  been  devoted  to  the  late  king,  and 
even  the  feeble  minority  of  their  number  that 
remained  at  Loudon  with  the  parliament  had  re- 
fused taking  any  jiart  in  the  king's  trial ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  united  to  him  by  old  ties 
of  friendship,  or  by  their  marrying  into  his  fam- 
ily, there  was  not  a  single  old  peer  that  would 
trust  Cromwell,  or  that  he  could  trust.  Not  yet 
accustomed  to  this  kind  of  recent  creations,  they 
disdained  to  sit  in  a  house  with  men  who  had 
made  their  fortune  witli  their  sword  or  by  their 
genius  in  war  or  law.  Even  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  gone  along  witli  the  Common- 
wealth men  in  most  things,  and  wliose  grandson 
and  presumed  heir  had  married  one  of  the  pro- 
tector's daughters,  declared  that  he  could  not  sit 
ill  the  same  assembly  with  Colonel  Hewson,who 
had  been  a  shoemaker,  and  Colonel  Pride,  who 
had  been  a  drayman.  And  IVIanchester,  Say,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  old  House  of  Lords 
who  had  been  named,  contemptuously  kejjt  aloof, 
not  one  of  them,  it  should  ajipear,  taking  his  seat 
except  Lord  Eure.  The  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  other  house  took  their  seats  as  the  old  lords 
used  to  do  formerly,  and  the  protector  went  thi- 
ther to  open  the  session  according  to  the  ancient 
and  royal  form.  And  the  speaker,  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  being  sent  for  by  the  black 
rod,  came  to  tlie  lords'  house,  where  the  protec- 
tor made  a  solemn  speech  to  them,  "but  was 
short,  by  reason  of  his  indisposition  of  health."' 
Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  this  stormy  session, 
wherein  lie  was  to  be  assaulted  on  all  sides  by  his 
old  Presbyterian  enemies  and  by  his  old  friends 
tlie  Independents,  who  had  become  his  worst  ene- 
mies, his  iron  constitution  was  giving  way  un- 
der the  effect  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  grief :  his 
(Uiughter,  the  Lady  Claypole,  the  darling  of  his 
heart,  was  visil)ly  declining,  and  in  no  human 
heart  were  the  domestic  affections  ever  stronger 
than  in  tliat  of  this  wondei-ful  man.  When  he 
had  done,  the  Lord-ooinniissioner  Fiennes  har- 
angued "  my  lords  and  gentlemen  of  both  the 
most  honourable  Houses  of  Parliament,"  quoting 
Scripture  most  copiously,  yet  not  more  copiously 
than  was  sanctioned  by  the  then  general  custom. 
From  hearing  this  long  discourse,  the  commons 
returned  to  their  own  liouse  with  irritated  and 
hostile  feelings;  and  there  it  was  quickly  seen  that 
the  protector,  by  removing  so  many  of  his  friends 
to  "the  other  house,"  had  left  himself  in  a  de- 
plorable minority  in  this;  and  also  that  those 
members  who  had  taken  their  seats  by  vii'tue  of, 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  "  Petition  and 
Advice,''  were  determined  to  destroy  that  last 
instrument  of  government,  and  to  aim  their  first 
blows  at  the  new  house,  wliich  was  an  integral 


and  essential  part  of  that  constitution.  The  at- 
tack was  led  by  Hazlerig,  who,  though  nominated 
to  "the  other  house,"  persisted  in  retaining  his 
place  in  the  commons;  by  Scot,  a  most  resolute 
republican;  and  by  others  who  detested  any  ap- 
jiroach  to  the  old  aristocratic  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  session  a  message  "from 
tlie  lords,"  delivered  by  two  of  the  judges,  who 
all  attended  as  formerly  in  the  u]j|)er  house,  de- 
sired the  concurrence  of  the  commons  in  an  ad- 
dress to  tlie  protector  for  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  fast.  The  commons  vehemently  protested 
against  the  title  assumed  in  the  message,  and 
wouhl  admit  of  no  other  than  that  of  "the  other 
house."  On  the  morrow,  the  25th  of  Januaiy, 
upon  a  letter  from  the  protector  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  met  his  highness  in 
the  Banqueting  House,  and  there  he  exhorted 
them  to  unity,  and  to  the  observance  of  their 
own  laws  and  rules  in  the  "Petition  and  Advice." 
Whitelock  adds  that  he  gave  them  a  statement 
of  the  public  accounts  and  much  good  advice. 
But  all  this  was  of  no  avail;  the  majority  in  the 
commons  persevered  in  their  attack,  and  ])re- 
seutly  broached  the  doctrine  that  the  new  house 
was,  and  must  be  a  mere  dependency  of  the  com- 
mons— a  thing  invested  with  certain  functions  of 
legislature  and  with  nothing  more — tliat  it  could 
never  be  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the  commons. 
Scot  raked  up  the  wliole  history  of  the  peers 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war ;  and 
then  coming  to  the  grand  crisis,  he  said,  "  The 
lords  would  not  join  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  We 
must  lay  things  bare  and  naked.  We  were  either 
to  lay  all  that  blood  of  ten  years'  war  upon  our- 
selves or  upon  some  other  object.  We  called  the 
King  of  England  to  our  bar  and  arraigned  him. 
He  was  for  his  obstinacy  and  guilt  condemned 
and  executed;  and  so  let  all  the  enemies  of  God 
perish!  The  House  of  Commons  liad  a  good 
conscience  in  it.  L^pon  this,  the  lords'  house 
adjourned,  and  never  met,  and  hereby  came  a 
farewell  of  all  those  peers."-  Nor  did  Scot  and 
his  as.sociates  limit  their  attack  to  the  other 
house  or  to  mere  declamation  and  oratory;  they 
assaulted  the  protectorate  itself,  and  a  petition 
was  circulated  in  the  city  by  them  and  by  some 
officers  of  the  army  for  the  purjjose  of  abolishing 
Cromwell's  all  but  kingly  office.  "All  these  pas- 
sages,"' says  Whitelock,  "tended  to  their  own  de- 
struction, which  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee." 
Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  ]5rotec- 
tor,  without  any  intimation  of  his  purjiose,  went 
down  to  the  House  of  Lords  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, summoned  the  commons  before  him,  and 
ended  a  short,  complaining  speech  with  saying: 
— "I  do  di.ssolve  this  parliament,  and  let  God 
judge  between  me  and  you."    And  thus  ended 
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Cromwell's  last  parliament,  wliich  li:iil  sat  only 
fourteen  days. 

The  protector  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as 
at  this  moment;  the  republicans  and  their  friends 
"were  ready  both  with  arms  and  men  to  fall  in 
with  swords  in  their  hands;''  the  army  was  mur- 
muring for  want  of  pay ;  the  royalists  wei-e  spirited 
and  combined  by  means  of  the  Warquis  of  Or- 
mond,  who,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  had 
jiassed  sevei-al  days  in  disguise  and  concealment 
m  the  city  of  Loudon;  the  Levellers  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  jNIen  were  pledging  their  desjjerate 
services  to  those  who  could  dupe  them;  Oom- 
well's  old  friend  Harrison,  who  had  been  released 
from  the  Towei-  after  a  short  confinement,  "was 
deep  in  the  plot;"  Colonel  Silas  Titus,  a  Pres- 
byterian royalist,  or  ('olouel  Sexby,  or  whoevei- 
was  the  author  of  the  famed  tract  entitled  Killing 
no  Murder,  had  invited  all  patriots  to  assassina- 
tion, proclaiming  that  the  greatest  benefit  any 
Englishman  could  render  his  country  would  be 
to  murder  Cromwell;  and  yet  the  protector,  even 
sick  and  dispirited  as  he  was,  was  capable  of 
quelling  this  universal  storm.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  officers;  he  harangued  the  city  and  common 
council  ;  beheaded  Dr.  Hewitt  and  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby;  threw  other  plotters  into  jwisou;  hanged 
three  that  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
in  Cheapside;  and  not  only  preserved  his  autho- 
i-ity  at  luime,  but  also  prosecuted  his  wars  abroad 
with  vigour  and  success.  Those  English  troops 
serving  with  Turenne  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  Juan  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  helped  to  take  Dunkirk, 
which,  according  to  the  treaty,  was  delivered  to 
(Jromwell,  and  well  garrisoned  with  Englishmen. 
But  the  protector  was  sinking  to  the  grave. 
"  The  first  sj'mptoms  of  this  great  man's  last 
sickness  appeared  presently  upon  the  death  of 
Ids  daughter  Claypole,  whose  end  is  thought  by 
many  to  have  hastened  his  dissolution.  About 
the  beginuingof  October,  his  distemper  discovered 
itself  to  be  a  bastard  tertian  ague,  which,  for  a 
week's  time,  threatened  no  danger.  But  pre- 
sently he  began  to  grow  worse,  and  so  was 
brought  from  Hampton  Court  (where  he  first  fell 
sick,  a)ul  where  he  made  a  will  as  to  his  domestic 
affiiirs)  to  London." '  At  first  he  spoke  confi- 
dently of  his  recovery,  and  of  the  good  things  he 
intended,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  to  do  for  his 
countiy;  but  his  malady  gained  rapidly  upon 
him,  and  during  the  night  of  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, less  than  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  dear 
daughter,  he  was  assured  that  his  end  was  aji- 
proaching,  and  was  overheard  by  ^lajor  Butler 
uttering  this  prayer — "  Loid,  I  am  a  poor  foolish 
creature;  this  people  would  have  me  live;  they 
think  it  will  be  best  for  them,  and  that  it  will 
^  PtrfiiCt  J'uttticiati. 


redound  nuich  to  thy  glory.  All  the  stir  is  about 
this."  Others  wo\dd  fain  have  me  die.  Lord, 
pardon  them,  and  pardon  thy  foolish  people;  for- 
give them  their  sins,  and  do  not  forsake  them; 
but  love  and  bless  tliem,  and  give  them  rest,  and 
bring  them  to  a  consistency,  and  gi\e  me  rest. 
.  .  .  I  am  a  con<iueror,  and  more  than  a  conqueror, 
tlirough  Jesus  (Jhi-ist,  who  strengtheneth  me.'" 
In  the  course  of  that  night  he  declared,  in  the 
|)resence  of  four  or  five  of  the  couiu'il,  that  "my 
Lord  ]{ichard"  should  be  his  successor.'  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  speechless,  and  he 
expired  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  September,  the  day  which 
he  accounted  his  happiest  day,  the  anniversary 
of  his  great  victories  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar. 
He  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 


Cromwell,  from  .1  cast  takun  after  death,^ 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well the  council  assembled,  and,  being  satisfied 
that  the  protector  in  his  lifetime,  according  to 
the  "Petition  and  Advice,"  had  declared  his  son 
Richard  to  be  his  successor,  they  gave  orders  for 
his  being  proclaimed  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
neighbouring  princes  and  states  sent  ministers 
to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  happy  and  ]jeace- 
able  succession  to  the  government.  The  army 
serving  in  Flanders,  and  still  gaining  laurels 
there,  proclaimed  Richard  at  Dunkirk  and  in 
their  tamp,  and  sent  over  respectful  addresses  to 
him.  The  officers  of  the  navy  gladly  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  and  pledged  themselves  to 

-  "Never,"  said  his  fiielnl  and  seeretaiy  Tluijloe,  "  was  tliera 
any  man  so  prayed  for  as  lie  was  during  liis  sickness,  solemn 
assemblies  meeting  every  day  to  beseech  the  Lord  fur  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life ;  so  that  he  is  gone  to  heaven,  enil>alnied 
with  the  tenvs  of  his  jieojile,  and  upon  the  wings  of  the  prayers 
of  the  saints." — L(ltf:r  Id  Ihunj  CrommU,  written  on  the  4tii  of 
September.  ^  Ktiintt. 

*  Letter  of  Lord  FalconbridLre  to  Henry  Cromwell  in  Tfiurloe 
State  Paittrsi. 

^  The  matrix  of  the  cast  from  the  face  of  Cromwell  is  preserved 
at  Oxfonl.  Some  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  and  beaixi  adhere  to 
the  plaster.  The  cast  fi'om  wliicli  the  drawing  is  ma<le  formerly 
belonged  to  William  Godwin,  author  of  a  Hutni-ii  of  the  Comnintt- 
KutUh  0/  Englamt,  and  is  now  m  posses.-^ion  of  .1.  W.  Archer. 
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statiil  by  Iiim;  i^"'l  t'le  same  was  done  by  General. 
Monk  and  his  officei-s  in  Scotland.'  But  Ricliard 
Cromwell  was  no  soldier,  and  destitute  of  high 
commanding  powers  of  any  kind.  He  had  lived 
a  quiet  retired  life,  as  far  as  jiossible  away  from 
the  turmoil  of  government  and  the  bustle  of  the 
camp,  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  that  sol- 
diery- which  his  father  had  known  personally 
almost  to  a  man,  and  over  which,  by  a  rare  com- 
l)ination  of  qualities — by  a  mixture  of  unflinch- 
ing firmness  in  essentials  and  good  nature  in 
minor  points,  by  devotion  and  by  an  easy  fami- 
liarity which  condescended  to  drollery — he  had 
exercised  an  almost  magical  influence.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  troops,  too,  was  somewhat  in  arrears, 
and  Eichard  found  the  cottera  of  the  state  almost 
emjjty.  From  these  and  other  circumstances, 
which  may  be  easily  conceived,  the  military  pre- 
sently betrayed  symptoms  of  discontent.  His 
brother-in-law,  Fleetwood,  a  good  soldier,  a 
favourite  with  the  army,  btit  a  weak  man  in  otlier 
respects,  as  well  as  amVjitious  and  imprudent, 
became  jealous  of  the  new  pi'otector,  who  ha<l 
nominated  him  to  be,  under  himself,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  land  forces.  Fleetwood  secretly 
encouraged  a  strange  petition,  which  was  drawn 
up  and  presented,  requiring  the  protector,  in 
effect,  to  give  up  his  control  over  the  army." 
Richard  replied  that  he  had  given  the  command 
of  the  forces  to  Fleetwood,  who  seemed  generally 
acceptable  to  them;  liut  that  to  gratify  them  fur- 
ther, or  wholly  to  give  up  the  jiower  of  the  swovd, 
was  contrary  to  the  constitution,  ^^diich  lodged 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  jirotector  and 
pai'liament  jointly.  By  the  advice  of  Thurloe, 
St.  John,  Fiennes,  and  others,  Richard  resolved 
to  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  members  of  "the  other  house." 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the 
27th  of  Januar}'.  The  other  house 
v.-:i3  the  same  despised  nullity  as  before.  Scarcely- 
half  of  the  membei's  of  the  commons  would  obey 
the  summons  of  Richard  to  meet  him  in  that 
"  other  house,"  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Without  loss  of  time,  the  commons  attacked  his 
right  to  be  lord-protector,  and  nearly  every  part 
of  the  present  constitution,  clamouring  against 
the  inexpediency  and  peril  of  allowing  "the  other 
house"  to  exist.  Some  of  Richard's  family  and 
neai-est  connections  joined  in  this  outcry,  some 
out  of  peri3onal  ambition  or  jrique,  some  out  of 
sheer  republicanism.  The  republicans  were  in- 
vigorated by  the  return  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  Bradshaw.  who  facilitated  the  ma- 
noeuvres  of  General   Monk,  and   the  return  of 
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'  Whitelocl;  Thurloe. 

•  The  petitioners  required  that  no  officer  should  be  dejirived 
of  his  coinmibsion  except  by  a  court  .martial ;  and  that  the  power 
of  granting  commissions  sliould  bo  intrusted  to  some  peraou 
wliose  services  had  placed  him  abos  e  suspicion. 


royalty,  by  the  hot  war  they  waged  against  tlie 
protector.  The  disguised  royalists,  of  course, 
joined  the  republicans.  An  act  of  recognition 
was,  however,  passed,  and  a  revenue  was  settled 
for  the  new  protector.  Then  a  fierce  attack  was 
made  \ipon  "  the  other  house,"  and  u])on  tlie  late 
administration  of  Oliver,  whose  best  ministers 
were  singled  out  for  impeachment.  But  the 
army  soon  stayed  these  proceedings,  by  joining 
with  the  ultra-republican  section.  Under  General 
Lambert,  a  council  of  officers  was  called  and 
estalilished,  and  they  voted  that  the  command  of 
the  arniy  should  be  put  into  better  hands,  and 
that  every  officer  shoidd  declare  his  approval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  army  and  the  proceedings 
against  the  late  Charles  Stuart,  or  resign  his 
commission.  The  commons  declared  sucli  meet- 
ings and  councils  illegal.  On  this  the  Lamber- 
tians  drew  up  a  rejji'e.sentation  to  Richard,  setting 
forth  their  want  of  pay,  the  insolence  of  their 
enemies,  and  their  designs,  together  with  some  in 
power,  to  ruin  the  army  and  the  good  old  cause, 
and  to  bring  in  the  enemies  thereof,  to  jirevent 
which  they  desired  his  highness  to  provide  effec- 
tual remedy.  "  This,"  says  Whitelock,  "  was  the 
beginning  of  Richard's  fall,  and  set  on  foot  by 
his  own  relations."  The  parliament  took  no 
course  to  provide  money,  but  exasperated  the 
army,  and  all  the  members  of  "the  other  house." 
And  hereupon  the  army  compelled  Richard  to 
dissolve  the  jiarliament  on  tlie  22d  of  April. 

On  the  Gth  of  May,  Lambert,  Fleetwood, 
Besborougli,  and  the  general  council  of  officers, 
keejjing  the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  ultra- 
republicans,  published  a  declaration,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Long  Parliament  or  Rump,  who 
had  continued  sitting  till  Oliver's  forcible  eject- 
ment of  the  20th  of  April,  10.53,  to  return  to  the 
exercise  and  dischai-ge  of  their  trust;  and  on  the 
very  next  day  old  Speaker  Lenthall,  and  all  the 
survivors  of  the  Rump,  being  escorted  and 
guarded  by  Lambert's  troops,  went  down  to  the 
house,  and  there  took  their  seats  as  a  lawful  and 
indisputable  parh'ament;  ami,  being  seated,  they 
forthwith  voted  that  tliere  should  be  no  protec- 
tor, no  king,  no  "other  house."  Richard  Crom- 
well retired  quietly  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
signed  his  demission,  or  resignation,  in  form. 
Fleetwood,  whose  wife  was  Richard's  .sister,  made 
a  pi'offer  of  allegiance  to  the  restored  Rump  in 
the  name  of  the  army  at  London,  and  General 
Monk  hastened  to  write  from  Scotland  to  express 
the  entire  concurrence  of  himself  and  army  in 
the  new  i-evolution  which  had  been  effected.  On 
the  22d  of  June  (and  not  sooner),  letters  were 
received  from  Henry  Cromwell,  a  much  more 
stirring  or  bolder  man  than  his  brother,  notify- 
ing his  submission,  and  the  submission  of  liis 
army    in    Ireland,    to    the    jireseiit    parliament. 
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]'iessed  by  want  of  money,  tlie  Faini])  proposed 
selling  tlie  tliiee  royal  palaces  of  Whitehall, 
Soinei-set  House,  ami  Hampton  Court;  but  they 
were  sold  themselves,  or  were  interrupted  and 
dismissed,  before  they  could  carry  into  effect  this 
project  in  finance.  They  had  scarcely  warmed 
their  seats  ere  they  were  alarmed  by  numerous 
plots  and  riots  raised  by  the  i-oyalists.  These 
troubles  grew  woree  and  worse,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August  insurrections  broke  out  at  the 
same  moment  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
tlie  most  im|)ortant  being  one  in  Cheshire  and 
J„-iueashire,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  who 
was  daily  expecting  to  be  joined  by  Charles  II. 
and  his  brotlier  the  Duke  of  York.  But  Lambert 
gave  a  total  rout  to  Sir  George  Bootli's  force. 
Charles,  who  had  got  everything  ready,  deferred 
his  voyage.  Booth  and  the  young  Earl  of  Derby, 
with  many  others,  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower;  and  by  the  end  of  August  this  for- 
midable insurrection  was  completely  subdued. 

But  tlie  Rump  which  sat  in  the  house,  and  the 
army  which  had  placed  them  there,  presently 
(juarrelled  with  each  other.  The  Rump  claimed 
an  entire  control  over  the  forces  by  land  or  by 
sea;  the  army,  charging  the  Rump  with  base  in- 
gratitude, claimed  to  be  independent  and  supreme. 
An  act  was  passed  to  dismiss  Lamliert,  Des- 
borough,  Fleetwood,  and  seven  or  eight  other 
principal  officers.  Hazlerig,  who  was  the  chief 
mover  in  these  bold  parliamentary  transactions, 
was  encouraged  by  letters  from  Monk,  assuring 
him  that  he  and  the  army  in  Scotland  would 
stand  by  the  parliament,  and  by  the  like  promises 
from  Ludlow,  who  had  succeeded  Henry  Crom- 
well in  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland. 
But  Monk  and  Ludlow  were  far  away,  and  the 
English  army  was  close  at  hand.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  Lambert  collected  his  troops  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Palace-yard,  and  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  house;  and  when  the  speaker  came  up 
in  his  coach  they  stopped  him,  and  made  him  turn 
back;  and  they  treated  most  part  of  the  members 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  the  house  could  not  sit. 
The  council  of  state  sat,  and  thei'e  the  hostile 
])arties,  the  army  men  and  the  Rump  men,  came 
into  fierce  collision.  The  civilians  accused  the 
army  of  being  destroyers  of  liberty;  the  officers 
retorted,  saying  that  the  Rump  would  not  have 
left  them  any  liberty  to  destroy;  and  Colonel 
Sydenham  protested  that  the  army  had  been 
obliged  to  apjily  this  last  remedy  by  a  special 
corami.ssion  from  Divine  Providence.  Desborough, 
Cromwell's  brother-iu-law,  said  with  more  blunt- 
iiess,  "Because  the  parliament  intended  to  dis- 
miss us,  we  had  a  right  to  dismiss  the  parlia- 
ment." On  the  next  day,  the  officers  of  the  army 
debated  about  a  settlement,  or  new  constitution; 
and  declared  Fleetwood,  Richard's  brother-iu-law, 


to  be  their  commander-in-chief.  On  the  other 
side,  Hazlerig  and  his  friends  consulted  how  they 
might  restore  themselves  to  power,  "and  thev 
had  some  hojies  of  Monk  to  be  their  cliampion." 
The  council  of  officers  displeased  Monk  by  ap- 
pointing Lambert  to  the  command  in  Scotland.' 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Monk,  who 
had  been  courted  and  feared  liy  lioth  parties, 
began  to  play  his  own  game.  He  had  been  a 
royalist  before  he  became  a  parliamentarian;  he 
had  been  a  hot  Long  Parliament  man  or  Rum]i- 
ite,  and  then  a  still  hotter  Cromwellite;  and  he 
was  ready  to  become  king's  man  or  devil's  man, 
or  anything  else  that  best  promised  to  jiromote 
his  own  interests. 

On  the  29th  October,  the  officers  of  the  army  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  expressive  of  his  dissatis- 
faction at  their  late  proceedings,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  safety  received  intelligence  through  other 
channels  that  Monk  had  secured  Berwick  for  him- 
self and  was  looking  towards  London.     Lambert 


General  Monk. — From  an  engraving  by  Loggan. 

was  instantly  ap]iointed  to  command  the  forces 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  Colonels  Whalley 
and  Goffe,  and  Caryl  and  Barker,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  were  sent  to  IMonk,  "to  persuade  him 
to  a  right  understanding  of  things  and  pi-event 
efTusion  of  blood."  Monk  in  the  meanwhile  sent 
to  assure  the  leaders  of  the  Rump  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  relieve  parliament  from  military 
oppression:  and  he  called  God  to  witness  that  he 
was  above  all  things  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the 
Commonwealth.  Writing  to  Hazlerig,  whom  he 
duped,  he  said,  "As  to  a  commonwealth,  believe 
me,  sir,  for  I  sjieak  it  in  the  presence  of  God — 
it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul."^  But  if  Monk  duped 
1  ]VhUf^l<jck;  lurllotc;  Pari.  Htil.  •  Ctaiaidon. 
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flie  luimiliatod  and  desperate  mcmlier.s  of  tlie 
llmuii,  he  oertiiinly  never  deceived  tlie  English 
officers.  On  tlie  Sth  of  November,  ])esl)oro\igli, 
Fleetwood,  and  the  princijial  men  of  that  body, 
went  to  the  common  council  in  London,  and 
told  them  plainly  "  that  the  bottom  of  Monk's 
design  w;is  to  bring  in  the  king  upon  a  new  civil 
war.''  Monk,  after  again  calling  God  to  witness 
that  the  asserting  of  tlie  (Jomnionwealth  was  the 
only  intent  of  his  heart,  crossed  the  Tweed  in 
great  force,  lieing  openly  backed  by  the  chief 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  He  was  faced  on  the 
Tyue  by  Lambert;  but  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell, 
now  badly  provided,  had  lost  their  old  enthu- 
siasm and  discipline,  and  Lambert  liesides  had 
orders  from  the  committee  of  government  to 
avoid  a  hostile  collision;  and  he  therefore  lay  at 
Newcastle  doing  nothing.  It  was  agreed  that 
thi'ee  commissioners  on  the  pai-t  of  Monk  should 
be  allowed  to  come  up  to  London  to  treat  with 
three  commissioners  on  the  ])art  of  Fleetwood, 
the  nominal  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces. 
By  this  delay  Monk  was  enabled  to  mature  his 
plans,  and  to  receive  further  assistance  in  men 
and  money  from  Scotland.  Monk's  tliree  com- 
missioners pretended  to  be  very  contiiient  that 
he  would  approve  what  was  agreed  upon  by 
Fleetwood's  commissioners,  namely,  that  a  par- 
liament should  be  i-estored  and  the  nation  settled 
again  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The  committee  of 
safety  proceeded  in  preparing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  there  was  no  reconciling  their  con- 
flicting theories  and  views  and  interests.  Fresh 
letters  came  from  INIonk  to  Fleetwood  full  of 
com)jliments  and  ex]iressions  of  hi.s  earnest  desire 
for  a  speedy  settlement ;  but  stating  that  what 
had  been  agreed  ujiou  by  his  commissioners  was 
not  quite  enough — that  some  things  remained 
untreated  of  and  unagreed  upon — that  he  wished 
for  a  fresh  treaty  to  ]iut  a  final  end  to  the  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  committee  declared  that  this 
■was  only  a  delay  in  Monk  to  gain  time  to  be  the 
better  prepared  for  his  design  to  bi'ing  in  the 
king.  "And,  therefore,"  continues  VVliitelock, 
who  had  himself  a  ]>rinci])al  share  in  these  de- 
liberations, "  they  advised   to  fall  u])on   Monk 


l)rosently,  and  bring  iho  matter  loan  issue  before 
liissoldiei's  were  more  confirmed,  and  Fleetwood's 
party  more  discouraged;  but  this  advice  was  not 
taken,  but  a  new  treaty  assented  to,  by  commis- 
sioners on  each  part,  to  be  at  Newcastle." 

Tliis  was  on  the  last  day  of  November;  on  tlie 
4th  of  December  some  of  the  forces  about  London 
began  to  clamour  for  ])ay,  and  to  favour  the  ])ro- 
ceedings  of  Monk  for  restoring  the  parliament. 
On  the  next  day  serious  disturbances  took  place 
in  the  city;  and  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  governor  and  garrison  of  Portsmouth  liad 
declared  for  the  parliament.  Still  the  general 
council  of  officers  sat  devising  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, republican  and  imjiracticable. '  Having 
concocted  another  constitution,  they  proclaimed, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  that  there  should  be  a 
new  parliament.  On  the  17th  Admiral  Lawsoii, 
who  had  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames,  re- 
quired that  the  Long  Parliament  or  Rump  should 
sit  again.  On  the  22d  most  of  tlie  soldiery  about 
London  made  the  same  demand.  At  this  critical 
moment  Wliilelock,  being  convinced  that  Monk 
would  bring  in  tlie  king  without  terms  for  the 
])arliament  party  or  for  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  easily  delude  Hazlei-ig  and  the  rest  of 
the  ]iarliament  men,  suggested  to  Fleetwood, 
since  the  coming  in  of  Charles  II.  seemed  una- 
voidable, that  it  would  be  more  prudent  for 
Fleetwood  and  his  friends  to  be  the  instrument 
for  bringing  him  in  than  to  leave  it  to  Monk. 
The  adroit  lawyer  jirojiosed  that  Fleetwood 
should  instantly  send  some  person  of  trust  to  the 
king  at  Breda,  and  invite  him  to  return  upon 
conditions.  By  so  doing  Fleetwood  might  yet 
make  terms  with  the  king  for  the  pireservatiou 
of  himself,  of  his  family  and  friends,  and,  in  a 
good  measure,  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  all 
been  engaged:  but  if  it  were  left  to  Monk,  Fleet- 
wood and  liis  friends,  and  all  that  had  been  done 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  would  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction.  Fleetwood  was 
convinced,  and  desired  Wliitelock  to  go  and  pre- 
])ai'e  himself  forthwith  for  the  journey.  But 
before  Wliitelock  got  across  the  threshold,  Vane, 
Desborough,  and  Berry  came  into  the  room,  and, 


'  "  In  the  year  1(>59.  it  is  manlfeBt  that  no  idea  could  be  more 
chunerical  than  that  of  a  rejmblican  settlement  iu  England. 
The  name,  never  familiar  or  venerable  in  Engli.sh  e-trs,  w.as 
grown  infinitely  odious :  it  was  aasociate4  with  the  tyranny  of 
ten  years,  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Rump,  the  hypocritical 
despotism  of  Cromwell,  the  arbitraiy  sequestrationfi  of  com- 
mittee men,  the  iniiiuitous  decinmtionsof  military  prefects,  the 
sale  of  British  citizens  for  slavery  iu  the  West  Indies,  the  blood 
of  some  shed  on  the  scaffold  without  legal  trial,  the  tedious  im- 
prisonment of  many  with  deniiil  of  the  hahnui  carpus,  tlie  ex- 
chisiou  of  the  ancient  gentry,  the  persecution  of  the  Anglican 
church,  the  b.icchanalian  rant  of  sectaries,  the  morose  preciaeiieas 
of  Puritans,  the  extinction  of  the  frank  and  cordial  joyousue-s* 
of  the  national  character.  M'ere  the  people  again  to  eiulure  the 
mockery  of  the  good  old  cause,  a£  the  (VMumonwealth's  men 
affected  to  style  the  interests  of  their  little  factitui,  and  tc  sub- 


ject to  Lambert's  notorious  want  of  principle,  or  to  Vane's  con- 
tempt of  ordinances  (a  gorily  mode  of  exjiressing  the  same  thing}, 
or  to  Hflzlerig's  fury,  or  to  Harrison's  faimticii^in,  or  to  the 
fancies  of  those  les.ser  scliemei-s,  who,  in  this  utter  confusion  and 
abject  state  of  their  party,  were  amusing  tlieniselve.s  with  {>hins 
of  perfect  commonwealths,  and  debating  whether  there  shoidd 
be  a  senate  as  well  as  a  representation,  whether  a  given  num- 
ber sliould  go  out  by  rotation,  and  all  those  details  of  jiolitical 
nieclmnism  so  imiiortaiit  in  the  e.ves  of  theorists  ?  Every  pnject 
of  this  description  must  have  wante<l  what  alone  could  give  it 
either  the  pretext  of  Icgitim.ate  existence,  or  the  chance  of  jier- 
mfluency — i^^puhu- consent ;  the  republican  party,  if  we  exclude 
those  who  would  have  had  a  pri>tector,  and  those  fanatics  wlio 
expected  thaapjieamnceof  .lesiis  Christ,  was  incalculably  small; 
not  perbaiis  amounting  in  the  whole  nation  t*>  more  tlrnn  a  few 
hundred  person-?," — Iliillam,  ^o;w^  Iligt.  Eng.,  i.  Qi2. 
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after  a  private  convei'sation  with  them,  Fleet- 
wood callcil  Wliiteloek  back,  "and  in  nuioli  pas- 
sion said  to  liim,  '  I  cannot  do  it !  I  cannot  do  it ! 
I  cannot  do  it  \<'ithout  my  Lord  Lambert's  con- 
sent!'" "Tlien,"  said  Whitelock,  "you  will  niin 
yourself  and  your  friends."  Fleetwood  replied, 
that  he  could  not  help  it,  tliat  his  word  was 
jiledged  ;  and  so  tliey  parted. 

On  tlie  next  day,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
old  council  of  stale,  and  the  old  speaker  Tjeuthall, 
."ceing  that  the  soldiers  were  all  revolting  from 
Fleetwood,  gave  orders  for  a  rendezvous  in  Liii- 
colu's-Inn  Fields.  They  also  received  intelligence 
that  Hazlerig  was  coming  speedily  up  to  London 
witli  the  revolted  garrison  of  Portsmouth. 

On  the  morrow  the  troops  formed  in  Liucoln's- 
Inn,  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  speaker,  gave 
him  three  cheers,  saluted  him  with  a  volley,  and 
took  the  word  of  command  from  him.  Lenthall 
was  now,  in  effect,  commander-in-cliief  in  Lon- 
don. He  secured  the  Tower;  he  convinced  the 
common  council,  the  citizens,  and  soldiery,  that 
the  very  best  thing  to  do  at  this  crisis  was  to 
I'estore  the  Rump.  And,  two  days  after  this,  or 
on  the  26th  of  December,  the  Rump  were  re- 
stoi'ed  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
jtrevented  their  sitting. 

On  the  2d  of  January  tlie  house 
voted  that  a  bill  should  be  pre- 
pared for  renouncing  anew  the  title  of  Charles 
Stuart,  &c.  On  the  6th  they  receiv^ed  a  letter 
from  Monk  promising  all  obedience  and  faithful- 
ness to  this  parliament;  and,  in  their  infatuation, 
they  voted  Monk  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  desired 
him  to  come  u])  to  London  as  soon  as  he  could. 
By  the  26th  of  January  Monk  was  at  Northamp- 
ton, protesting  that  he  was  but  a  servant  of  the 
parliament.  On  the  28th  he  was  at  St.  Alban's, 
where  he  again  expi-essed  all  duty  and  obedience. 
But,  after  keeping  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
he  vn-ote  from  St.  Alban's  to  require  that  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  English  army  that  were  in  or 
about  London  should  be  removed.  The  Rump 
ordered  the  troops  out  of  town  accordingly;  and 
on  the  same  day  Monk  marched  into  London,  in 
all  state,  with  his  horse  and  foot :  and  then  the 
king's  party  talked  very  high,  saying  they  were 
sure  the  king  would  soon  follow. 

Although  Monk  earefidly  concealed  his  inten- 
tion of  recalling  Charles,  he  soon  opened  the 
eyes  of  Hazlerig  and  that  party  to  the  monstrous 
blunder  they  had  committed.  He  insisted  that 
the  secluded  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
— the  expelled  Presbj'terians — should  sit  again. 
None  din-.st  oppose  him  ;  the  spirit  of  the  people 
generally  ran  that  way,  and  the  Cavaliers  agreed 
to  it  as  the  way  to  bring  in  the  king.  On  the 
21st  of  February  the  secluded  members  took 
then-  seats ;  and  from  that  moment  the  members 


of  the  Rtini])  began  to  think  of  providing  fiw 
their  personal  safely,  Tlic  Presbyterian  majo- 
rity voted  in  rapid  succession,  that  Monk  should 
be  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland;  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedingsof  parliament  since  their  seclusion  should 
be  null  and  void;  that  Pre.sbyteiianism  should 
be  the  one  and  sole  religion;  and  that  the  League 
and  Covenant,  without  any  amendment  or  tol- 
eration, shovdd  lie  jiosted  u])  in  all  churches.  On 
the  16th  of  March  they  passed  an  act  for  dis- 
solving this  parliament,  with  a  proviso  not  to  in- 
fringe the  rights  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  parliament;  and  then  Moid< 
finished  his  bargain  with  Charles  II.,  giving  ad- 
vice but  imposing  no  conditions.  Lambert,  who 
had  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  he  was  not  a 
Cromwell,  nor  fitted  to  be  his  succesi?or,  was  shut 
up  in  the  Tower,  after  an  insane  attempt  at  iii- 
siirreotion.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  2.5th 
of  April.  Ten  jieers  took  their  seals  in  their 
own  house,  confirmed  the  appointments  of  Monk, 
and  voted  a  day  of  fasting  to  seek  God  for  his 
blessing  ujwn  the  approacliing  settlement  of  the 
nation.  Circular  letters  were  then  sent  for  the 
other  peers,  who  came  up  to  Westminster  by  de- 
grees, till  the  house  was  nearly  full.  Pn  the 
lower  house  the  utmost  readiness  was  shown  in 
agreeing  with  the  restored  peei-s.  Sir  Hai-bottle 
Grimston  was  elected  speaker,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  chair  by  Monk  and  the  runaway  Denzil 
HoUis.  On  the  26tli  of  April  the  two  houses 
gave  orders  foi-  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
"  for  raising  u]i  General  Monk  and  other  instru- 
ments of  rescuing  this  nation  from  thraldom  and 
misery."  They  also  voted  thanks  to  Monk  for  his 
eminent  and  unparalleled  services.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  the  negotiations  between 
C!harles  II.  and  the  general,  arrived  again  from 
Breda.  Monk,  who  continued  to  wear  the  mask 
when  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  would  not  open 
the  despatches  in  his  own  house,  but  ordered  Sir 
John  to  present  them  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
council  of  slate.  This  was  done;  and,  to  carry 
on  the  farce,  Granville  was  put  under  arrest. — 
But,  lo !  it  was  proved  that  the  letters  were  reiilh/ 
from  the  king  himself,  and  that  they  contained 
very  tipright  and  very  satisfactory  intentions; 
and  Gi-anville  was  released  from  custody,  and  the 
letters  were  sent  down  to  parliament,  and  there 
read  in  the  name  of  the  king.  One  of  these 
royal  epistles  was  addres.sed  to  tlie  lords,  another 
to  the  commons,  one  to  Monk,  and  another  to  the 
lord-maj'or.  The  letter  to  the  commons  con- 
tained the  famous  " Declaration  of  Breda,"  which, 
in  general  terms,  offered  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  libert}'  of  conscience  for  the  future.  This 
document  was  the  only  pledge  that  this  jiarliament 
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thought  necessary  to  be  required  from  a  prince 
who  liad  already  proved,  iu  many  cases,  that  his 
royal  word  w;\s  little  worth.  Besjjising  many  warn- 
ings of  danger  to  themselves  and  Covenant  and 
church,  the  Presbyterians  ]irepared  an  answer  to 
the  king's  letter,  expressing  their  surpassing  joy; 
voted  his  majesty,  who  w;is  penniless,  the  i)re- 
sent  su).>ply  of  .£50,000;  and  sent  a  committee  into 
the  city  to  borrow  that  money.  Pryune,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  from  Star  Chambers  and  Iligh 
Courts  of  Commission,  royal  tyranny  and  prela- 
tieal  intolei-ance,  and  thatujiright  judge  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  ventured  to  i-ecommend  that  some 
mure  definite  settlement  should  be  made  before 


the  king  were  brought  back  ;  but  Monk  silenced 
them  by  asserting  that,  as  his  majesty  would 
come  back  without  either  money  or  troops,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 

The  commons  continued  running  a  race  with 
the  lords  in  this  new  loyalty;  and,  after  other 
votes,  they  sent  twelve  of  their  members  to  wait 
upon  the  king.  Nor  were  the  lord-maj'or  and 
common  council  of  London  a  whit  less  loyal. 

On  the  Hth  of  May  (^'harles  was  solenndy  jii'o- 
claimed  at  Westminster  Hall  gate,  the  lonls  and 
commons  standing  liarelieaded  while  the  pro- 
clamation was  made  by  the  heralds.  And  so 
endeil  the  Commonwealth. 
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HE  religious  liistoryof  the  present 
].)erio(_l  is  cliiefly  the  n<aiTative  of 
;i  deadly  struggle  between  the  Pu- 
ritanism of  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Episcopal  polity  on 
the  other;  between  the  national 
cliurch  aa  forniuhited  by  Henry  A' fir.  and  Eliza- 


beth, and  supported  by  authoritative  statiites 
and  rich  endowments — and  a  strong  popular  re- 
ligious element,  whose  motto  was  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  whose  aim  w:is  tlie  emancipation  of 
the  church,  alike  from  kingly  dictation  and  par- 
liamentary rule.  It  was,  for  the  time,  the  pre- 
siding spirit  of  that  gi'eat  jiolitical  struggle  iu 
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Nvhicli  the  last  remaining  bonds  of  finulalisni  were 
to  be  thrown  off,  and  the  nation  at  large  advanced 
into  a  more  perfect  state  of  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious.  To  understand  the  coutroverey 
aright,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
Soottisli  Eeformation,  from  which  English  Pu- 
ritanism derived  an  important  element  of  its 
strength,  and  to  the  Scottish  Presbj'terianism, 
which  so  opportunely  turned  the  scale,  when  the 
conflict  had  commenced,  and  when  the  issue  was 
still  uncertain. 

In  couterajilating  the  Scottish  Reformation  at 
its  outset,  we  tind  it  resolving  itself  into  the 
great  question  of  religious  and  political  emanci- 
pation, without  reference  to  the  particular  form 
of  church  polity  in  which  it  was  to  be  embodied. 
The  recovery  of  England  back  to  Rome  was  the 
great  aim  of  the  Catliolic  powers  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  as  this  could  oidy  be  accomplished  by 
force  of  arms,  England,  it  was  fouml,  could  be 
most  effectually  assailed  through  the  sister  king- 
dom, and  with  the  aid  of  its  warlike  popidation. 
But  all  this  implietl  a  previous  subjugation,  to 
which  the  Scots,  of  all  people,  were  least  likely 
to  submit ;  and  they  would  neither  consent  to 
turn  their  country  into  a  battle-field,  nor  them- 
selves into  passive  recruits  of  France  or  Spain, 
let  the  Papal  conclave  decree  as  it  might.  In  this 
way,  the  question  at  the  outset  with  Scotland  was, 
Protestant  or  Papist  ?  and  this  was  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  John  Knox  suggested,  and 
the  Reformers  sought,  the  aid  of  England,  in 
clearing  theii-  country  from  French  usurpation. 
Let  the  troops  of  France  be  but  expelled,  and 
the  country  freed  from  every  alliance  with  those 
great  powers  which  were  banded  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  common  Protestantism,  and  the  par- 
ticular form  which  the  new  national  chm-ch  was 
to  assume  would  be  speedily  determined  by  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  What,  in  the  meantime, 
was  chiefly  needed,  was  a  cleared  and  levelled 
ground  on  which  to  erect  it.  We  know  with 
what  alacrity  the  choice  was  made.  It  had  in 
fact  been  already  decided  by  tlie  religious  train- 
ing of  the  nation  through  a  long  course  of  ages. 
The  earliest  Christian  church  in  Scotland  had 
been  the  church  of  the  Ciddees,  that  simjile  anti- 
monarchical  form  where  the  permanent  dominion 
of  one  priest  over  his  bretlu'en  coukl  obtain  no 
j)lace;  and  even  when  the  Papal  church  was  fin- 
ally established,  it  still  retained  the  original  re- 
jiublican  character,  by  its  resistance  to  the  rule 
of  the  Popedom,  and  its  rejection  of  primates, 
whether  native  or  English.  This  long  cherished 
ecclesiastical  parity,  and  dislike  of  individual  do- 
mination, made  tlie  choice  of  Presbyterianism  a 
natural  and  national  result.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  to  be  a  theocracy  independent  of  secu- 
lar rule,  in  which  the  ministei-s  were  to  be  no- 


thing more  than  the  equ.als  of  each  other,  while 
(.'hrist  alone  was  to  be  the  recognized  Head  and 
King.  But  how  such  a  republican  government 
in  the  church  would  reconcile  itself  to  monarchy 
in  the  sUite,  at  a  period  when  the  monarchic 
principle  was  aiming  at  entire  absolutism,  was 
now  the  que.stion  at  issue.  We  have  already  seen 
the  commencement  of  tlie  trial  under  the  Scot- 
tish regency,  when  the  Earl  of  Morton  ruled  with 
delegated  authority.  We  have  now  to  trace  its 
continuation  under  the  reign  of  James  and  its 
terrible  decision  under  that  of  his  unfortunate 
son. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  king,  James  VI., 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  than  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Scottish  church  began  to  be  clouded. 
Even  already,  he  showed  that  inmioderate  par- 
tiality for  favoui-ites  which  disgraced  his  royal 
administration  to  the  close;  and  at  the  outset,  his 
bosom  friends  and  counsellors  were  D'Aubigny, 
Earl  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  Cap- 
tain Stuart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arran — the  for- 
mer notoriously  a  Papist,  and  adherent  of  the 
Guise  faction  in  France;  the  latter  a  worthless 
intriguer  and  profligate,  to  whom  all  religions 
were  equally  inditt'ereut.  Under  such  counsel- 
lors, James  was  not  likely  to  acquire  much  love 
either  for  the  stern  self-denying  system  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  or  the  ministers  by  whom  it  was 
represented.  But  from  the  state  of  public  feeling 
he  learned  the  necessity  of  wariness,  and  in  this 
way  he  commenced,  even  in  boyhood,  those  prac- 
tices of  prevarication  and  deception  which  he  af- 
terwards dignified  with  the  name  of  kingcraft. 
And  yet,  even  already  he  could  not  control  liis 
Episcojjal  leanings,  as  was  manifested  in  the  ease 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  This  see  hav- 
ing become  vacant  in  1.581,  a  gi-ant  was  made  of 
its  revenues  by  the  privy  council  to  the  Earl  of 
Lennox;  but  as  the  latter,  being  a  layman,  could 
not  draw  them  in  his  own  name,  he  resolved  to 
effect  it  by  means  of  a  tidchan,  or  bishop  of 
straw.  He  accordingly  procured  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, a  minister  of  Stirling,  to  assume  that 
degrading  office.  This  violation  of  a  recent  de- 
cree alarmed  the  church,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly denounce<l  the  appointment  as  illegal,  upon 
which  the  king,  espousing  the  cause  of  his  favour- 
ite, Lennox,  required  the  assembly  to  desist  from 
their  proceedings  against  Montgomery,  who  was 
already  menaced  with  excommunication.  But 
although  denounced  with  the  jjenalties  of  rebel- 
lion if  they  refused,  the  ecclesiastical  court  per- 
sisted in  the  prosecution,  until  Robert  Montgo- 
mery himself,  quelled  into  submission,  humbly 
confessed  his  fault  before  the  house,  promised  to 
renounce  the  bishopric,  and  craved  to  be  forgiven. 
His  punishment  accordingly  was  delayed;  but, 
instigated  by  Lennox,  he  revived  once  more  his 
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claim,  and  endeavoureil  to  make  it  good  at  the 
liead  of  au  armed  bainl,  witli  wliich  he  forcibly 
invaded  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  insulted  its 
members,  and  dragged  the  moderator  to  jirison. 
The  church  on  this  excommunicated  the  ofl'ender, 
but  the  privy  council  ))roclaimed  the  sentence 
nvdl  and  void.  Thus  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  were  brought  into  such  antagonism,  that 
<me  of  the  parties  must  give  way.  IJut  feeling 
that  not  only  its  rights  were  violated,  but  that 
its  very  existence  was  at  stake,  tlie  church  perse- 
vered iu  the  perilous  encounter,  an<l  a  deputa- 
tion of  ministers,  with  Andrew  Melvil  at  their 
liead,  repaired  to  the  king  at  Perth,  to  present  a 
remonstrance  of  the  General  Assembly  against 
these  tyrannical  proceedings.  As  their  mission 
was  so  odious  to  the  royal  favourites  and  cour- 
tiers, apprehensions  had  been  entertained  that  the 
ministers  might  lose  their  lives  iu  the  attempt; 
and  in  Scotland,  at  such  a  season,  an  angry  out- 
break of  this  nature  would  neither  have  been  au 
impossible  nor  unlikely  occun'ence.  On  present- 
ing the  remonstrance  before  the  king  in  council, 
tlie  tierce  Earl  of  Arran  exclaimed  with  a  tlireat- 
ening  tone,  "  Who  dares  subscribe  these  trea- 
sonable articles?"  "We  dare,"  replied  Andrew 
Melvil  calmly,  and  taking  the  pen  from  the  clerk, 
he  subscribed  the  jiaper,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  his  bielhren.  Lennox  and  Arran 
were  daunted,  and  allowed  the  ministers  to  de- 
part in  peace.  But  the  des]5otism  of  these  fav- 
ourites still  continuing,  produced  that  combina- 
tion among  the  nobles  known  in  the  history  of 
the  times  by  the  name  of  the  "Raid  of  Ruthven," 
in  which  the  king  was  closely  warded,  and  the 
favourites  banished  from  the  royal  presence.  On 
i-ecovering  his  liberty,  James  recalled  Arran,  and 
renewed  his  attemjjts  against  the  church,  the 
chief  offender  in  wliii'h,  according  to  royal  reck- 
oning, w;us  Andrew  Melvil,  who,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1584,  was  summoned  to  answer  be- 
fore the  privy  council  for  certain  treasonable  sen- 
timents which  he  was  alleged  to  have  uttered  in 
his  sermon  upon  the  fast  day.  He  appeared,  and 
reheai'sed  the  words  he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit. 
But  this  not  satisfying  the  council,  he  was  sum- 
moned a  second  time;  upon  which  lie  drew  up  a 
protest  against  their  proceedings,  and  declined 
their  authority,  declaring,  that  as  the  charges 
against  him  were  whoUyecclesiastical, being  about 
words  alleged  to  have  been  nttei-ed  in  preaching, 
he  ought  therefore  in  the  first  instance  to  be  tried 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who  were  the  iM-ojier 
and  constituted  judges  of  any  such  clerical  of- 
fence. On  giving  in  this  declinature,  the  king 
and  Arran  were  furious,  but  Melvil  told  them 
that  they  were  too  bold  to  pass  by,  in  a  consti- 
tuted Christian  kirk,  its  pastors,  prophets,  and 
doctors,  and  take  upon  them  to  judge  the  doc- 
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trine  and  control  the  ambassadors  and  messen- 
gers of  a  greater  than  was  here.  "  That  you  may 
see  your  own  weakness  and  rashness,"  he  atlded, 
"  in  taking  upon  you  that  which  you  neither 
ought  nor  can  do,  thei-e  are  my  instructions  and 
warrant" — and  with  that,  he  loosed  a  little  He- 
brew Bible  from  his  girdle,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  befoi-c  them.  Arran  opened  the  book,  gazed 
upon  it  in  hopeless  ignorance,  and  handing  it  to 
the  king,  said.  ''Sir,  he  scorns  your  majesty  and 
the  council."  "Nay,  I  scorn  not,"  replied  Mel- 
vil, ''but  am  in  good  earnest."  For  his  refusal 
to  be  tried,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  upon  a  question 
of  doctrine  before  the  king  and  council,  and  for 
what  was  accounted  his  unrcverent  behaviour, 
he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  royal  pleasure;  but  know- 
ing that  this  place  was  to  be  changed  for  Black- 
ness Castle,  of  which  Arran  was  the  keeper,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  short  interval  tluit  was 
allowed  him,  and  escaped  in  safety  to  Berwick. 

The  flight  of  this  bold  champion  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church  emboldened  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  to  more  daring  deeds  of  oppression ;  and 
a  series  of  acts  were  passed  by  the  parliament, 
which  were  known  in  the  country  as  the  "Black 
Acts  of  1584."  Although  gently  expressed,  their 
purport  was  sufficiently  despotic,  and  subversive 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church;  for  they  made  the 
declinature  of  the  king's  or  council's  authoi'ity 
in  any  case  to  be  treason,  restricted  public  meet- 
ings in  such  terms  as  to  suppress  all  freedom  of 
discussion  in  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies,  and  invested  the  bishops  with  full 
authority  over  ecclesiastical  matters  iu  their  re- 
spective dioceses.  These  enactments  sulhciently 
announced  the  abrogation  of  the  national  Pres- 
byterian clun-ch  by  roj'al  authority,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Episcopacy  in  its  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  oppressive  measures,  twenty  of 
the  boldest  and  most  conscientions  of  the  minis- 
ters were  compelled  to  escape  to  England,  while 
those  who  remained  were  either  so  shackled  by 
restrictions  that  all  freedom  of  action  was  sus- 
pended, or  obliged  to  maintain  an  unequal  con- 
flict against  the  restored  Episcopacy  backed  by 
the  king,  his  favourite,  and  the  privy  council, 
and  in  the  face  of  parliamentary  prohibitions  and 
penalties.  In  such  circumstances,  a  reaction  of 
the  Scottish  spirit  was  inevitable,  and  it  occurred 
in  the  old  Scottish  fashion.  In  1585  the  ban- 
ished lords  of  the  "Raid  of  Ruthven,"  the  fugi- 
tive ministers,  and  the  self-exiled  Scots  of  every 
degree  who  had  removed  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  political  and  religious  tyranny,  had  ga- 
thered to  a  head  in  England,  and  finding  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  make  good  their  entrance 
into  Scotland,  they  returned,  not  as  fugitives  and 
banished  men,  but  as  those  who  had  both  right 
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.anil  power  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  tlifir  cliureh 
and  country.  The  result  was,  that  Arran  was 
driven  into  obscurity,  and  the  king  obliged  to 
assume  a  more  moderate  tone ;  while  Episcopacy, 
though  it  could  not  be  abrogated,  was  reduced 
;is  before  to  its  place  within  the  verge  of  Pres- 
byterian parity  and  submission  —  a  reduction 
that  was  soon  after  signalized  in  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Patrick  Adamson,  Arolibishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  the  .synod  of  Fife.  Although  all 
this  was  much,  yet  it  fell  sliort  of  the  m;irk,  as 
the  order  of  bishops  was  still  tolerated,  and  might 
at  any  future  period  be  restoi-ed  to  its  wonted 
pre-eminence.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  patriotic  lords,  at  their  return,  were  more  in- 
tent in  settling  their  own  private  quarrels,  and 
securing  their  personal  interests,  than  in  caring 
for  the  rights  of  the  church,  or  advancing  its 
welfare. 

The  great  public  political  events  that  followed 
were  of  a  natui-e  to  reconcile  James  to  the  na- 
tional chui'ch,  or  at  least  compel  him  to  a  show 
of  amity.  The  Popish  continental  league,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  Mary  Stuart 
to  her  throne,  and  the  conque.st  of  Protestant 
England  by  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  was  ma- 
tured for  action ;  the  S|mnish  Armada  was  re.ady 
to  set  sail;  and  James,  who  knew  that  tlie  repo- 
sition of  his  motlier  would  not  only  unci'own  hira 
in  Scotland,  but  might  debar  him  from  the  still 
more  tempting  succession  of  England,  was  glad 
to  strengthen  himself  in  the  Protestant  feelings 
of  his  subjects.  On  this  account  he  was  care- 
ful not  only  to  avoid  all  encroaclimeuts  upon 
the  church,  but  to  propitiate  its  ministers  whom 
he  had  formerly  persecuted.  This  mutual  agree- 
ment was  strikingly  manifested  in  1590,  when  he 
performed  the  only  adventurous  deed  of  his  long 
reign,  by  sailing  to  Denmark  and  espousing  the 
Princess  Anne,  in  spite  of  the  storms  wliich  witch- 
craft had  raised  against  the  enterprise.  Before  he 
set  sail,  he  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the 
kingdom  in  an  especial  manner  to  Robert  Bruce, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  enjoyed 
the  chief  confidence  of  his  brethi-en;  and,  at  his 
return,  was  so  well  pleased  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  trust  had  been  disohai-ged,  that  he  de- 
clared it  worth  a  "wliole  quarter  of  his  little 
kingdom."  Elated,  also,  in  no  ordinary  degree  by 
his  chivalrous  voyage  and  its  success,  he  gave  full 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  was  held  in  August,  three  months 
after  his  return.  He  praised  God  that  he  was 
born  in  such  a  time  as  in  the  time  of  the  light  of 
the  gospel;  to  such  a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a 
kirk,  the  sincerest  kirk  of  the  world.  "The  Kirk 
of  Geneva,"  said  he,  "keepeth  Pasch  and  Yule; 
what  have  they  for  tliera?  They  have  no  insti- 
tution.    As  for  our  neiijhbour  kirk  in  Ena-land, 


their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English ;  they 
want  nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  liftings.  I 
charge  you,  my  good  people,  ministers,  doctoivs, 
eldei-s,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to 
your  purity,  and  to  exhort  your  people  to  do  the 
same;  and  I,  forsootli,  so  long  as  I  bruik  my  life 
and  crown,  .shall  maintain  the  same  against  all 
deadly."  There  was  nothing  hearil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  liour  but  praising  God,  and  ]n'aying  for  the 
king.  It  was  a  striking  scene,  iis  well  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unwonted  mood  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  speaker.  Nor  was  the  feeling  so 
evanescent  as  might  have  been  expected,  as,  two 
years  afterwards,  James  conceded  more  liberally 
to  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  church  than  he 
had  hitherto  done.  Wliile  the  harmony  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powei-s  was  as  yet 
uninterrupted,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1.5!)2, 
drew  up  a  full  list  of  their  requirements,  whicli 
the  king  received  and  favourably  answered ;  and 
though  all  was  not  granted  which  had  1)een  asked, 
the  concessions  were  so  ample  that  they  consti- 
tuted then,  as  afterwards,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  passed  in  j>ar- 
liament  assembled  for  the  purpose,  which  ratified 
and  approved  "all  liberties,  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  freedoms  whatsoever  given  and  granted 
by  his  highness,  his  regents  in  his  name,  or  any 
of  his  predecessors,  to  the  true  and  holy  kirk  jire- 
sently  established  within  this  realm,  and  declared 
in  the  first  act  of  his  liighness's  parliament,  the 
twenty  day  of  October,  the  year  of  God  1579  years." 
By  these  enactments,  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  that  the  right  of  general  assemblies,  sj'nods, 
and  presbyteries  to  hold  their  meetings  was  re- 
cognized, and  that  their  discipline  and  jurisdic- 
tion was  to  continue  and  hold  good  whatever  sta- 
tutes, acts,  and  laws  might  have  been  made  to  tlie 
contrary.  Tlie  royal  supremacy  was  to  be  in  no 
wise  prejudicial  to  tlie  rights  of  the  church  oliice- 
bearers  concerning  heads  of  religion,  matters  of 
heresy,  excommunication,  the  ajipointment  and 
deprivation  of  ministers,  or  the  infliction  of  such 
censures  as  the  Word  of  God  warranted;  and  the 
commission  formerly  granted  to  bishops,  and 
other  judges  appointed  by  the  king  in  the  trial  of 
ecclesiastical  causes,  was  henceforth  to  be  null 
and  of  no  effect.  But  notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, there  were  demands  still  left  unsatisfied, 
and  wrongs  unredressed,  which  could  furnisli  am- 
ple ground  for  future  controvei'sy  and  contention 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

As  the  prospects  of  the  English  succession  were 
now  continuing  to  expand  and  become  every  year 
more  certain,  James  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
his  proceedings  to  the  occasion.  He  knew  that 
the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  so  like  the  Puri- 
tanism of  England,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tasteful to  Elizabeth;  and  his  own  likings  were  in 
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favour  of  Kiiii5copac_y,  wliicli  ackiiowleiiged  the 
kingly  rule  iu  ecclesiastical  atTairs,  an<i  recoguizeil 
the  sovereign  as  the  head  of  tlie  church.  These 
were  motives  sufficiently  strong  for  liis  dislike  of 
tlie  ecclesiastical  republicanism  of  hia  own  coun- 
try, and  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  Anglican 
church,  in  which  he  hoped  at  no  distant  day  to 
rule  as  a  pontiff.  But  a  more  difficult  task  which 
I'einainetl  for  liira  was  to  conciliate  tlio  Popi.sli 
party,  still  powerful  iu  Scotland  and  England 
through  their  connection  with  the  continental 
powers,  and  whose  concurrence  would  bo  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  facilitating  his  admission 
to  the  English  throne.  To  this  purpose,  therefore, 
he  directed  all  Ids  kingcraft,  and  with  such  ef- 
fect that  the  English  Pajiists  were  moi-e  desirous 
of  having  him  for  their  king  than  even  the  Pro- 
testants; but  iu  securing  this  future  contingency, 
lie  almost  lost  the  present  reality,  for  his  Scottish 
subjects,  alarmed  at  his  tanijierings  with  Popery, 
began  to  suspect  that,  if  not  a  Papist  in  heart,  he 
was  at  least  com]:iromising  the  .safety  of  their 
church,  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself, 
by  Ins  concessions  to  their  irreconcilable  enemies. 
At  last,  in  1396,  when  the  dread  of  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  was  at  the  height,  the  banished 
Popish  lords  secretly  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
were  about  to  be  restored  to  place  and  power. 
Alarmed  at  this  ominous  movement,  a  deputation 
from  the  church  was  sent  to  the  king,  with  James 
Melvil  for  their  spokesman,  as  it  was  thought 
that  his  courteous  speech  ami  mild  demeanour 
were  best  suited  for  a  transaction  of  this  kind  with 
royalty.  The  interview  took  jilace  at  Falkland; 
but  no  sooner  liad  the  minister  announced  the 
purport  of  their  arrival,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  clerical  court  by  which  they  had  been  com- 
missioned, than  the  king  angrily  charged  that 
meeting  with  being  seditious,  declared  that  it  had 
Ijeeii  alarmed  without  cause,  and  accused  them  of 
stirring  up  alarm  in  the  country  when  none  was 
needed.  James  Melvil  was  about  to  return  a  soft 
answer;  but  Andrew  Melvil,  his  uncle,  fearing, 
])erhaps,  that  the  purpose  of  the  mission  would 
be  lost  by  too  much  forbearance,  and  kindled  at 
the  king's  cliai-ge  of  sedition  against  the  brethren, 
broke  in  abruptly  ujwn  the  confei-enoe.  Taking 
the  king  by  the  sleeve,  and  addressing  him  with 
the  epithet  of  "God's  silly  vassal,"  he  thundered 
in  his  ear.s  to  the  following  eifect : — "  Sir,  we  will 
humbly  i-everence  your  majesty  always,  namely, 
in  public ;  but  we  have  this  occasion  to  be  with 
your  majesty  iu  private,  and  you  are  brought 
into  extreme  danger  both  of  your  life  and  of  your 
crown,  and  with  you,  the  country  and  kirk  of 
God  is  like  to  be  wrecked  fornot  telling  the  truth, 
and  giving  you  a  faithful  counsel.  We  must  dis- 
charge our  duty,  or  else  he  enemies  to  Christ  and 
you;  therefore,  sir,  as  divers  times  before, so  now 


I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  two  kings  an.l  two 
kingdoms.  There  is  C'hrist  and  his  kingdom  the 
kirk,  who.se  subject  King  James  the  Sixth  is, ami 
of  whose  kingdom  l-.e  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  head, 
nor  a  lord,  but  a  member;  and  they  whom  Christ 
hath  called  and  commanded  to  watch  over  liis 
kirk,  and  govern  his  si)iritual  kingdom,  liave  suffi- 
cient authority  and  power  from  him  so  to  do, 
which  no  Christian  king  nor  prince  should  con 
trol  nor  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist,  otlier- 
wisc  they  are  not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ.  Sir, 
when  you  were  in  your  swaddling  clouts,  Christ 
reigned  freely  in  this  land  in  spile  of  all  his  ene- 
mies. His  officers  and  ministers  convened  and 
assembled  for  ruling  of  his  kirk,  which  was  ever 
for  your  welfare,  also  wlien  the  same  enemies  were 
seeking  your  destruction;  and  have  been,  by  their 
assemblies  and  meetings  since,  terrible  to  these 
enemies,  and  most  steadable  for  you.  Will  you 
now,  when  there  is  more  than  necessity,  challenge 
Christ's  servants,  your  best  and  most  faithful 
subjects,  for  their  convening,  and  for  the  care 
they  have  of  their  duty  to  Christ  and  you,  when 
you  should  rather  commend  and  countenance 
them,  as  the  godly  kings  and  emperors  did?  The 
wisdom  of  your  counsel,  which  is  devilish  and 
pernicious,  is  this — that  you  may  be  served  with 
all  sorts  of  men  to  come  to  your  purpose  and 
grandeur,  Jewand  Gentile,  Papist  and  Protestant. 
Because  the  ministers  and  Protestants  in  Scotland 
are  too  strong,  and  control  the  king,  they  nnist  be 
weakened  and  brought  low  by  stirring  up  a  ]iarty 
against  them,  and  the  king,  being  equal  and  in- 
dirt'erent, both  shall  be  fain  to  flee  to  him;  .so  shall 
he  be  well  settled.  But,  sir,  let  God's  wisdom  be 
the  only  true  wisdom:  this  will  prove  mere  and 
mad  folly;  for  his  curse  cannot  but  light  upon 
it,  so  that  in  seeking  both  you  shall  lose  both; 
whereas,  in  cleaving  U])rightly  to  God,  his  true 
servants  shall  be  your  true  friends,  and  lie  shall 
compel  the  rest.counterfeitly  and  lyingly,  to  serve 
you,  as  he  did  to  David."  We  can  imagine  with 
what  feeling  Elizabeth  or  her  father  would  have 
listened  to  such  sentiments,  and  enforced  in  such 
a  fashion;  but  the  arguments  were  nothing  more 
than  the  legitimate  consequences  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical polity  which  James  hira.self  had  recognized; 
and  as  for  the  blunt  mode  in  which  his  attention 
had  been  solicited,  it  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  fashions  of  a  Scottish  court  to 
excite  either  wonder  or  alarm.  AVhile  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  would  have  called  for  licr  guards,  or 
Henry  VIII.  sho\ited  for  the  executioiu^r,  James 
only  listened  quietly,  as  to  an  expected  lesson, 
although  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  harangue,  and 
"demitted  them  jileasantly,"  declaring  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  return  of  the  Popish  lords.  All  this 
courtesy,  liowever,  on  tlie  part  of  the  king  was 
but  an  empty  show,  for  the  Popish  lords  were  al- 
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loweil  to  remain  uiimolesteil,;uKl  the  proceedings 
still  went  on  for  their  reinstatement. 

Alarmed  at  these  continuing  symptom.'!,  and 
dreading  the  gi-o\ving  favour  of  Popery  in  high 
places,   the  church  proceeded  to  more  decisive 
mea.sures;  and  for  this  jiurpose  they  appointed 
certain  ministers  from  the  different  presbyteries 
to  repair  to  the  ca])ital,  and  form,  with  tlie  pres- 
bytery of  Kdinbiirgh,  a  standing  council  of  the 
church,  for  llie  purpose  of  watching  puUic  events, 
and  jiroviding  for  coming  emergencies.     It-was 
both  a  wise  and  a  necessary  expedient  for  a  rude 
age  of  sudden  transitions,  and  unprincipled  plots 
and  conspiracies,   in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
chui-ch  was  unscrupulously  sacrificed.   A  deputa- 
tion of  four  ministei-a  was  also  sent  to  the  king, 
to  lay  before  him  the  complaints  of  the  church 
and  crave  i-edress;  to  whom  he  replied  tliat  there 
could  be  no  agreement  between  liim  and  the  mi- 
nisters till  "the  marches  of  their  jurisdictions 
were  rid."   He  also  complained  that  the  ministers 
themselves  gave  him  occasion  to  speak  of  them, 
never  ceasing  in  their  sermons  to  jirovoke  him, 
and  to  disgrace  him  before  the  people.     To  this 
they  replied  that  "tlie  free  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  rebuke  of  sin  in  whatsoever  person  witliout 
resjject,  and  discipline  joined  thei-ewith,  were  es- 
tablished, after  many  conferences,  upon  evident 
gi'ounds  of  the  Word,  by  liis  majesty's  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament,  and  many  years'  practice  and 
use  passed  thereupon."   It  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  in  an  age  when  the  only  source  of  public  in- 
telligence was  the  pidpit,  .and  when  the  conse- 
quent duty  of  a  minister  of  religion  was   "to 
pi'each  to  the  times,"  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce subjects  which  now  belong  exclusively  to  the 
press;  aud  that  to  extinguish  this  right  was  tan- 
tamount to  the  modern  political  offence  of  closing 
the  public  jirinting-offlces  and  arresting  their  jour- 
nalists— a  violation  of  national  rights  that  would 
be  thought  enough  to  justify  a  national  rebellion. 
The  spirit  of  general  inquiry  awoke  by  the  Re- 
formation was  still  groping  its  way  in  advance, 
aud  could  only  establish  a  new  order  of  things 
by  trial  and  experiment,  and  these  ministers,  with 
all  their  freedom  of  speech  upon  pidjlic  events, 
were  the  only  journalists  of  the  day.     It  was  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  James,  who  had  often 
winced  under  their  animadversions  upon  his  pei'- 
sonal   vices,  as  well  as  been  annoyed  by  their 
watchfulness  of  his  public  iiroceedings,  and  hos- 
tility to  his  despotic  purposes,  should  have  i-e- 
garded  the  liberty  of  the  |udi)it  with  that  amount 
of  royal  hatred  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  .and  exer- 
cise of  jiublic  judgment. 

An  opportunity  was  even  now  at  hand  for 
bringing  this  important  question  to  the  issue  of 
a  public  trial.     Mr.  David  Black,  minister  of  St. 


Andrews,  was  accused  of  having  employed  cer- 
tain reprehensible  expressions  in  his  sermons; 
and  for  this  ofl'ence  he  was  summoned  to  answer 
before  the  jirivy  council.  The  charges  against 
liim  were,  that  he  had  affirmed  the  return  of  the 
Po))ish  lords  to  have  been  made  with  his  ma- 
jesty's knowledge,  and  upon  Ids  assurance,  and 
that  in  this  ca.se  the  king  had  discovered  the 
treacliery  of  his  heart.  He  had  called  all  kings 
the  "  tlie  devil's  bairns,"  and  added  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  court,  and  in  the  guiders  of  it.  In 
his  prayer  for  the  queen  he  li.ad  used  these 
words — "  We  must  j)ray  for  her  for  the  fashion, 
but  we  have  no  cause;  she  will  never  do  us  good." 
He  had  called  the  Queen  of  England  an  atheist. 
He  had  discussed-  in  the  puljiit  a  suspension 
granted  by  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  called  them 
miscreants  and  bribers.  In  speaking  of  the  no- 
bility, he  said  they  were  degenerate,  godless,  dis- 
semblers, and  enemies  to  the  church;  and  in 
mentioning  the  council  he  had  called  them  howle- 
glasses,  cormorants,  and  men  of  no  religion. 
Such  were  the  expressions  he  was  cliarged  with 
using  in  his  sermons,  if  we  may  believe  the  tes- 
timony of  an  historian  who,  at  this  period,  was 
alleged  to  have  been  trimming  between  his  cleri- 
cal brethren  and  the  court,  and  betraying  the 
former  to  the  latter.'  But  the  most  startling 
charge  of  all  was  the  concluding  one,  which 
might  suffice  to  make  all  the  rest  uncertain,  or 
])Ositively  worthless.  It  wa-s  that  tlie  said  David 
Black  "had  convocated  divers  noblemen,  barons, 
and  others,  within  St.  Andrews,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1594,  caused  them  take  arms  and  divide 
themselves  in  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had 
thereby  usurped  the  power  of  the  king  and  civil 
magisti-ate."  It  is  singular  that  this  phantom 
array  was  never  heard  of  till  now,  and  that 
it  was  suffered  to  vanish  so  lightly  from  the  ac- 
cusation, while  the  alleged  words  were  laid  hold 
of  and  kept  as  substantial  evidences.  Perceiving 
that  the  ]5urpose  of  these  charges  w.as  to  suppress 
the  liberty  of  jireaching  in  all  time  to  come,  the 
commission  of  the  clergy  in  Edinburgh  adviseil 
Black  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, in  the  first  instance,  as  a  court  incompetent 
to  decide;  and  his  declinature,  which  he  gave  in 
accordingly,  Wiis  backed  by  the  signatures  of  300 
ministers.  It  was  no  longer  a  private  and  indi- 
vidual charge,  but  a  great  public  contest  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  a  con- 
test in  which  the  former  were  certain  to  prevail, 
at  least  at  the  outset.     Black  was  pronounced 


'  "None  BO  diligent  in  outward  appearance  to  procure  sub- 
scriptions to  the  declinature,  ,13  Mr.  John  Spotswood,  ,after- 
w.ards  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  yet  in  the  very  nc-xntinie, 
as  is  constantly  reported,  he  infbrmed  or  sent  to  the  king,  by  a 
courtier,  information  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  counsel  of  tlia 
brethren,  and  other  ministers  forwai'd  in  the  same  cause."— r 
CalJcrwood.  fol.  p,  339. 
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guilty,  ;iuJ  sentenced  to  couflneiueiit  beyond  llie 
Tay  until  the  king  should  decide  upon  his  further 
jjunishment.  But  this  was  nothing  conijiared 
with  what  followed.  The  powers  of  the  coininis- 
siouers  of  the  .assembly  wore  declared  to  be  il- 
legal, and  the  comuiissioners  themselves  were 
ordered  to  leave  Edinljurgh;  the  ministers,  by  a 
decree  of  council,  wei-e  required,  V)ef()re  i-eceiv- 
ing  payment  of  their  stipends,  to  subscribe  a 
bond  iu  which  they  promised  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  king  and  jn-ivy  council  as  often 
as  they  were  accused  of  preaching  treasonable  or 
seditious  doctrine;  and  all  magistrates  of  burghs, 
and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  country  jjarishes, 
were  commanded  and  empowered  to  interrujit 
such  language  as  often  as  they  heard  it  from  the 
pulpit,  and  imprison  tliose  who  uttered  it. 

After  this  event,  the  famous  riot  of  the  17th 
of  December  occurred,  a  riot  originating  in  the 
Protestant  dread  of  a  Po|nsh  massacre  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  a  time  when  the  popular  mind  was 
kept  iu  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  and  which  the 
favour  shown  by  James  to  the  Popish  nobles  was 
little  calculated  to  allay.  But  insignificant  and 
momentary  though  it  was  in  itself,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  injury  either  to  life  or  property,  it 
was  an  oppoi'tunity  too  favouralile  for  the  designs 
of  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  pass  luipunished.  It 
was  therefore  m.agnified  into  a  daring  act  of  rebel- 
lion and  treason  on  the  part  of  the  people,  headed 
by  their  ministers,  for  which  no  penalty  could  be 
too  severe ;  and  James  talked  loftily  of  razing 
the  city  to  the  ground,  and  erecting  a  monument 
on  the  i)lace  where  it  stood.  By  such  threats 
the  jjeople  were  detached  from  the  clergy,. and 
the  latter  left  unprotected  to  royal  vengeance  and 
persecution.  An<l  here  the  kingcraft  of  James 
found  full  scope  for  its  e.xercise.  The  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
capital.  The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
were  so  successfully  allured  or  terrified,  that  a 
majority  was  won  over  to  assent  to  the  king's 
proposals,  which  had  the  subversion  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church  for  their  object.  Iu  this  way 
he  was  enabled  to  have  a  committee  chosen  from 
among  his  own  clerical  adherents  for  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  through  whom  he 
conld  control  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
courts.  His  next  step  was  to  overthrow  the 
principle  of  Presbyterian  parity,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  church  for  Episcopal  rule;  and  this  he 
effected  by  proposing  that  the  national  represen- 
tation should  be  completed  by  the  re-admission  of 
a"  Third  Estate"  into  parliament— men  who  held 
the  clerical  office,  and  should  be  the  guardians 
and  representatives  of  the  interests  of  the  church. 
Overawed  by  the  king  and  jiersuaded  by  his  ad- 
vocates, the  General  Assembly,  by  a  .scanty  ma- 
jority of  ten,  assented  to  the  change;  and  it  was 


agreed  that  fifty  one  ministers,  corresi)onding  to 
the  number  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  prioi-s,  who 
had  formerly  sat  in  the  Scottish  ])arli;iment, 
should  now  assume  their  places  its  representa- 
tives. Even  then,  however,  inde]iendently  of  the 
craft  and  double-dealing  with  whicli  the  measun; 
was  insinuated  and  finally  carried  through  the 
protests  and  opposition  of  the  as.sembly,  it  would 
have  been  defeated,  but  for  the  care  that  had 
been  taken  to  divest  it  of  its  more  repulsive  fea- 
tures. By  this  third  estate,  it  was  announced, 
the  church  >vould  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  be  able  to  comnnniicate  directly 
both  with  king  and  council,  in.stead  of  coming  to 
their  doors  as  a  humble  suppliant;  while  its 
members,  instead  of  holding  the  hated  name  of 
"  bishops,"  as  it  was  now  understood,  were  only 
to  have  the  title  of  (Commissioners  of  the  Churrh 
in  parliament.  Several  restrictions  wore  added, 
by  which  these  commi.ssioners  were  to  be  depen- 
dent for  their  election  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  subject,  in  their  proceedings,  to  its  au- 
thority; they  were  to  continue  their  pastoral 
duties  like  the  other  ministers,  and,  like  them,  to 
be  amenable  to  the  authority  of  their  own  pres- 
bytery and  synod.  These,  and  other  "caveats," 
were  specified,  to  allay  the  ap]irehensions  of  the 
church  at  large,  and  were  solemnly  ratified  by 
act  of  parliament,  although  they  were  nothing 
more,  from  the  beginning,  than  fallacious  pro- 
mises. This  we  are  assured  from  Spotswood 
himself,  who  tells  us  that  it  "  was  neither  the 
king's  intention,  nor  the  minds  of  the  wiser  sort, 
to  have  these  cautions  stand  in  force;  but  to 
have  matters  ]ieaeeably  ended,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  policy  made  without  any  noise,  the 
king  gave  way  to  these  conceits."'  Thus,  the 
substance  at  least  of  Episcopacy  being  introduced 
into  the  Scottish  church,  the  shadow  was  certain 
in  its  course  to  follow.  "Well  might  Davidson, 
one  of  the  aged  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  ex- 
claim of  this  new  parliamentary  representation, 
"  Busk,  busk,  busk  him  as  bonnilie  as  ye  can,  and 
fetch  him  in  as  fairly  as  ye  will,  we  see  him  weel 
eneuch:  we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre '"- 

During  the  short  period  of  James's  stay  in 
Scotland  after  these  ti'ansactions,  his  efforts  wore 
directed  to  the  full  establishment  of  his  ascend- 
ency over  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
subjecting  it  to  Episcopal  rule,  and  bringing  it 
into  conformity  with  that  of  England.  Willi  the 
concurrence  of  the  commissioners  he  tilled  up  the 
vacant  bishoprics  of  Ross,  Aberdeen,  and  Caith- 
ness, and  in  like  manner  would  have  attempted 
to  fill  up  the  other  Episcopal  charges,  if  the  di- 


'  spotswood,  p  454. 
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la|>iil:ileil  olniixh  revenues  could  liave  been  re- 
cmUciI  for  the  ])virpose.  Instead  of  announcing, 
at  the  close  of  each  Genei'al  Assembly,  the  time 
and  jilace  of  meeting  for  the  next,  he  appointed 
them  when  and  wliere  lie  pleased  by  jjroclama- 
tion  at  the  market  crosses;  and  by  this  abrujjt 
and  unceremonious  mode  of  convening  it,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  duty  of  meeting  oppres- 
sive to  the  members,  as  well  as  to  desecrate  the 
institution  iu  the  eyes  of  the  peo[)le.  Even  when 
the  assembly  did  meet  under  such  humiliating 
circumstances,  James  was  enabled  to  control  its 
proceedings  through  the  commission,  wliich  he 
luid  made  so  subservient  to  his  purjioses  that  it 
was  calleil  the  "led  horse"  of  the  king.  To  this 
state  was  the  Scottish  church  reduced  when 
James,  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  national  exultation  on  the  subject,  the  stanch 
friends  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  could  uot 
helj)  regarding  it  with  anxious  foreboding.  When 
almost  single-handed,  he  had  effected  so  luuch 
by  mere  craft  and  cunning,  what  might  he  not 
attempt  or  effect  with  the  whole  weight  of  Eng- 
land to  aid  him?  It  was  too  far-seeing  to  sur- 
mise, at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  national  spirit 
would  thei-eby  be  only  effectually  roused  into 
jealous  activity,  and  that  a  bold  and  successful 
reaction  would  be  the  result. 

While  the  Scottish  Reformation  had  thus  been 
undergoing  such  a  struggle,  and  establishing  a 
]jolity  that  was  distasteful  to  the  civil  power,  the 
history  of  English  Protestantism  was  widely  dif- 
ferent. At  the  liead  of  the  movement,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  a  despotic  sovereign;  and  al- 
though it  was  his  interest  to  break  loose  from 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  he  was  little  disjjosed  to 
carry  the  change  much  fartlier.  It  was  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  religious  reformation  iu  the 
church,  that  formed  the  mark  of  his  ambition; 
and  when  the  Papal  yoke  was  wlioUy  thrown  off, 
he  was  willing  that  there  the  movement  should 
stop  short,  or,  at  least,  proceed  according  to  his 
own  dictation.  Such  also  was  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  Elizabeth  during  her  long  and  vigorous 
reign,  and  which  her  successes  enabled  her  to 
carry  into  effect.  Hence  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  the  English  church,  with  the  king 
for  its  head  and  prelates  for  its  ruling  office- 
bearers; and  hence,  also,  the  pomps  and  formal- 
ities which  were  as  essential  for  the  kingly  rule 
as  that  of  the  pope.  All  this  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  republicanism  of  the  Scottish  Reform- 
ation, whicli  originated  in  the  people,  and  had 
the  powers  of  the  state,  not  for  its  leaders,  but 
its  antagonists. 

It  was  irapo.ssible,  however,  that  a  whole  na- 
tion, and  such  a  nation  as  Enghmd,  would  be 
contented  to  formulate  its  creed  and  ritual  en- 


tirely according  to  royal  dictation;  and,  coeval 
with  the  commencement  of  this  great  event,  there 
were  many  whose  wishes  liad  outstri]iped  the 
mark  of  royalty.  Tliese  were,  in'ojjerly,  the 
Puritans  of  England,  when  as  yet  the  name  was 
unknown;  and  from  the  innate  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  when  fully  emancipated,  to  hold 
onward  in  its  new  course — from  the  examjile  of 
other  Protestant  countries — and  from  the  con- 
nection formed  between  the  foreign  leading  Re- 
formers and  those  of  England — the  germ  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism  was  certain  to  strengthen  and 
shoot  upward,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  that 
awaited  it.  Thus  questions  were  agitated  and 
doubts  entertained,  even  among  the  fathers  of 
the  new  English  church,  I'egarding  the  propriety 
of  retaining  these  ancient  forms;  and  while  one 
party  advocated  them  on  the  plea  that  the  people 
would  "  come  easily  into  the  more  real  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  doctrines,  when  they  saw 
the  outward  appearance  so  little  altered,"  it  w;ia 
alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  "  that  this  still  kept 
up  the  inclination  in  the  peojile  to  the  former 
practices."'  Thus,  Latimer  laid  a.side,  and  Hooper 
refused  to  assume,  the  Episcojial  vestments.  Rid- 
ley directed  the  altar  to  Ije  changed  after  the 
"  form  of  an  honest  table  decently  covered."^  In 
King  Edward's  time  the  surplice  was  neither 
universally  used  nor  pressed  upon  the  clergy. 
Later  still.  Archbishop  Parker  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  persons  standing,  iu  the  cathe- 
dral cliurch  at  Canterbury,  and  there  the  practice 
continued  until  1G08.  The  persecution  of  Mary 
also,  which  drove  so  many  Protestants  to  the 
Continent,  tended  greatly  to  the  increase  of  Pu- 
ritanism, as  these  exiles,  on  their  retiu'n,  brought 
along  with  them  the  doctrines  they  had  learned, 
and  the  forms  they  had  practised,  iu  the  churches 
of  Switzei'Iand,  France,  and  Geneva.  Even  this 
persecution,  also,  which  at  home  allured  so  many 
from  their  half- Protestantism  back  to  the  faith 
of  Rome,  only  strengthened  the  growing  Puri- 
tanism, and  confirmed  the  faith  of  its  adherents, 
from  the  distinct  antagonism  of  their  creed,  and 
the  firm  decision  which  its  ado])liou  h.ad  rerjuired. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  Protestantism  in  England,  the 
change  that  so  effectually  blasted  the  hojies  of 
the  Catholics  brought  little  favour  to  the  Puri- 
tans. For  while  the  oath  of  supremacy  eff'ectu- 
ally  excluded  the  former,  the  act  of  both  Houses 
of  Pai-liament,  for  the  uniformity  of  common 
prayer  and  service  in  the  church,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  bore  hard  upon  the 
latter.  This  was  the  more  confirmed,  from  the 
revision  that  had  been  made  of  the  Liturgy  of 
King  Edward,  and  the  alterations  that  had  been 
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iiitroihiced  to  miike  the  service  more  aceeptiible 
to  the  Popish  party,  and  also  from  tlie  restora- 
tion of  tlie  C'oui't  of  High  t'onimission,  with  its 
ample  authority  to  "  visit,  reform,  redress,  order, 
correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  lieresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  conterajits,  offences,  and  enormities  what- 
soever." The  Puritans,  indeeil,  made  no  scruiile 
about  the  oath  of  sujiremacy,  as  it  excluded  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  pope;  but  the  outward  habits 
and  forms  they  rejected,  as  vestiges  of  tlie  ancient 
superstition.  In  this,  also,  they  were  not  singu- 
lar, as  not  a  few  of  the  bisho|is  symjiathized  in 
their  dislike,  and  would  have  gone  wholly  along 
with  them,  but  for  their  fear  of  the  queen.  While 
Puritan  jirincijiles  were  thus  strong  among  the 
rulers  of  the  church,  they  had  their  friends  and 
protectors  in  the  queen's  council,  such  as  Leices- 
ter, Walsingham,  Lord-keeper  Bacon,  Bedfoixl, 
Warwick,  Huntingdon,  Sadler,  and  Knollys.'  The 
wishes,  however,  as  well  as  the  strength  anil  influ- 
ence of  the  Puritan  party  at  this  period,  were  dis- 
tinctly manifested  at  the  convocation  held  in  St. 
Pavd's,  A.D.  1.562,  when  a  paper,  subscribed  liy 
thirty-three  memljers  of  the  lower  house,  pro- 
posed the  following  changes  :  viz.,  the  disuse  of 
lay  baptism  and  the  sign  of  the  ci'oss;  the  substi- 
tution of  reading  or  singing  the  psalms  for  chant- 
ing; kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  ordinary;  the  laying  aside 
of  copes  and  surplices,  and  the  same  habit  to  be 
worn  in  the  desk  and  in  the  pulpit;  the  censure  on 
nonconformity  to  be  made  more  gentle;  all  festi- 
vals, except  Sunilays  and  the  principal  feasts,  to 
be  abolished;  and  the  minister  to  turn  his  face  to 
the  people  in  common  prayer.  After  a  long  and 
keen  dis])utation,  forty-three  of  the  clergy  who 
were  present  voted  in  favour  of  the  changes, 
while  only  thirty-five  were  against  them.  But 
for  the  first  party  there  were  not  more  than  fif- 
teen proxies,  while  there  were  twenty-four  for 
the  latter;  and  thus  the  continuance  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Pi'ayer,  in  an  unaltereil  state,  was 
carried  by  only  a  majority  of  one.  It  was  a  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  Puritanism." 
The  queen's  influence  alone,  and  her  well-known 
resolution  to  ujihold  the  estalilished  order  in  the 
church  and  enforce  uniformity,  prevented  those 
contemplated  changes,  and  postponed  them  to  an 
indefinite  period.  But  was  the  time- fitted  for 
such  a  revolution  ?  And  has  the  event  been  still 
delayed  only  for  the  coming  of  a  better  season 
ami  liap]iier  op])ortunity  ] 

Uniformity  being  thus  decreed  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote,  was  now  to  be  enforced  and  estab- 
lished; and  as  violence  was  needed  against  such 
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a  weight  of  opjiosition,  severe  measures  were 
not  spared.  Among  tho.se  who  were  either  dis- 
graced, or  sechnled  from  the  church  for  their 
nonconformity  at  this  time,  the  illustrious  names 
occur  of  Miles  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  translator  of  the 
Bible;  Thomas  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  jiions  ecclesiastics  of 
his  age  and  country;  and  John  Fox,  the  cele- 
brated martyrologist.  The  more  gentle  modes 
of  procuring  the  compliance  of  the  recusants  had 
sometimes  such  a  touch  of  the  melodramatic  cha- 
racter as  wouhl  startle  tlie  fastidiousness  of  tlie 
present  day.  A  pageant  of  this  kind  was  alliinled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  Lamljcth 
in  1565.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Robert  Cole,  a 
minister  of  the  city,  lately  a  nonconformist,  but 
now  reduced  to  compliance,  was  dressed  out  in 
full  clerical  panoply,  and  placed  as  the  front 
figure  in  the  meeting,  while  the  chancellor  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  thus  harangued  the  auditory : 
— "My  masters  and  the  ministers  of  London,  the 
council's  pleasure  is,  that  ye  strictly  keep  the 
unity  of  ajijiarel,  like  to  this  man  as  you  see  him 
(pointing  to  Cole);  that  is,  a  square  ca[),  a  scholar's 
gown,  priest-like,  a  tijipet,  and  in  the  church  a 
linen  surplice;  and  inviolably  observe  the  rubric 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  and  the  queen's  majes- 
ty's injunctions,  and  the  Book  of  Convocation. 
Ye  that  will  presently  subscribe,  write  volo; 
tho.se  that  will  not  subscribe,  write  niilo.  Be 
brief;  make  no  words!"  When  some  would  have 
remonstrated,  he  silenced  their  objections  witlj, 
"  Peace,  peace !  Apparitor,  call  the  churches. 
Masters,  answer  presently,  under  penalty  of  con- 
tempt, and  set  your  names."  The  summoner 
then  called  first  the  nonconformists  of  Canter- 
bury, then  some  of  the  Winchester  diocese,  and 
finally,  the  London  ministers,  at  which  abriqit 
proceedings  many  of  the  incumbents  were  "migh- 
tily sui-prised."  All  who  refused  were  in  the 
first  instance  sequestered,  and  afterwards  sever;d 
were  deposed  and  deprived.' 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  objections  of  the  Puritans  were 
confined  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church;  and  if  a  compromise  had  been  granted, 
or  if  even  less  repulsive  modes  of  persua.sion 
had  been  adopted,  the  result  might  have  been  a 
peaceful  uniformity.  But  pei-secution  only  served 
to  confirm  and  harden  the  spirit  of  op|iositioii, 
so  that  after  this  jjeriod,  the  Puritans  proceeded 
to  oppose  not  the  mere  forms,  Vmt  the  very  gov- 
ernment and  constitution  of  the  church  liy  which 
they  were  so  opjjressed  and  ]iei-secuted.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  now  look  more  anxi- 
ously towards  the  Protectant  churches  estab- 
lished upon  the  Continent,  and  contrast  the  sim- 

3  Biook  3  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  ii.  210;  Strype's  Annals, 
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plicity  of  tlu'if  worsliij)  with  tliat  rituul  against 
whicli  tliev  relielluil.  Nor  was  the  example  of 
Seotlauil,  with  its  simple  funii  of  worsliip  ami 
republican  church  jjuvoriiment,  allowed  to  pass 
uiinoticeil.  And  now  commenced  those  symp- 
toms of  absolute  separation  from  the  national 
church  to  which  they  had  hitherto  adhered  in 
the  hope  of  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  The 
first  of  these  ominous  secessions  was  in  1567, 
when  about  100  persons  in  London  met  in  Plum- 
naei-'s  Hall,  to  worship  God  in  their  own  fashion, 
irres])ective  of  the  absolute  rule  both  of  queen 
and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  commence- 
ment Wiis  speedily  followed  by  other  similar 
meetings  in  private  houses,  while  the  proclama- 
tions against  such  conventicles,  and  the  punish- 
ments of  tine  and  imprisonment,  only  multiplied 
their  number,  and  more  eifeotually  endeared 
them  to  their  frequenters.  And  the  prevailing 
direction  which  this  tendency  was  likely  to  take 
was  soon  manifested  at  Wandsworth,  where  a 
presbytery  was  set  up,  that  was  followed  by  other 
similar  establisliments  tlu-oughout  the  country. 
A  Book  of  Discipline  was  also  drawn  up  on  the 
continental  Presbyterian  model  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  secession,  subscribed  by  no  fewer 
than  500  ministers.  By  these  new  regulations 
it  was  ])roposed,  that  candidates  for  ordination 
should  be  approved  by  a  classis,  or  association  of 
ministers ;  that  the  clergy  belonging  to  their 
community  should  proceed  to  omit  such  parts  of 
tlie  Liturgy  as  might  be  done  without  danger  of 
deprivation;  that  they  should  subscribe  to  the 
articles  relating  to  the  sum  of  the  Cliristian  faith 
and  the  saci'aments,  but  not  to  the  remaining 
articles,  nor  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
and  that  other  changes  should  be  observed,  so  far 
as  might  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  peace  of  thp  church.  But  this  book  was 
seized  and  burned  by  order  of  the  primate  before 
it  had  issued  from  the  press.'  But  besides  these 
Presbyterian  nonconformists,  anotlier  sect,  called 
Browuists,  arose,  whose  hostility  to  the  national 
church  was  of  a  still  more  violent  and  decisive 
character.  But  whether  Brownist  or  Presbyte- 
rian, the  recusants  were  equally  punished  as  re- 
bels to  the  queen's  majesty  and  enemies  of  the 
cliurch,  while  their  remonstrances  were  unheeded 
and  their  scruples  despised.  One  of  these  men, 
a  preacher,  after  having  been  eleven  months  in 
prison,  complained  to  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioner of  the  cruel  treatment  he  and  his  brethren 
endured,  and  all  for  rpligion  and  conscience,  ]iro- 
testing  that  he  should  only  play  the  hypocrite 
and  dissemble  if  he  went  to  the  church,  and 
joined  in  the  ordinances  as  they  were  there  ad- 
ministered. The  tierce,  curt  reply  of  the  com- 
missioner was,  "Come  to  the  church,  and  oliey 
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the  queen's  laws;  and  be  a  dissembler,  be  a  Iiy- 
])ocrite,  or  a  devil  if  thou  wilt!"''  But  dissent 
was  not  exclusively  confined  to  these  two  jiarties, 
for  besides  them,  were  the  Familists,  or  Family 
of  Love,  and  the  Anabaptists,  who  towards  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  began  to  muster  a  for- 
midable array  for  the  religious  contests  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  This  Family  of  Love, 
partly  it  may  be  from  their  equivocal  title,  were 
a  sect  to  whom  were  imputed  not  only  the  gross- 
est of  lieresies,  but  the  most  flagitious  of  prac- 
tices, so  that  the  secret  abonnnations  with  whicli 
the  early  Christians  were  charged  by  the  hea- 
thens, tlie  Albigenses  by  the  Pajjists  of  the  midtlle 
ages,  and  the  Yezides  by  the  Mussidmans  of  the 
present  century,  were  attributed  to  them  by  those 
who  hate<l  and  jiersecuted  them.  But  notwith- 
standing such  foul  and  indiscriminate  charges 
from  the  common  store-house  of  persecution, 
tliese  unfortunate  Familists  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  worse  than  mystics  and  theosophists, 
who  aimed  at  an  impossible  perfection,  and  in- 
terjireted  Scripture  by  the  light  of  their  own 
di'eams  and  I'everies.  As  for  the  Anabaptists, 
who  had  appeared  in  England  during  the  early 
days  of  Lollardism,  and  had  lately  been  i-ein- 
foreed  from  the  wild  sectaries  of  the  same  name 
in  Germany,  the  evil  reputation  of  their  past 
deeds  at  Miinster  still  clung  to  them,  and  they 
were  punished  under  the  assumption  that  every 
one  bearing  the  title  must  be  a  rebel,  heretic, 
and  blasphemer.  But  they  were  vigorous  plants 
that  grew  by  being  trode  ujjon,  and  when  the 
Civil  war  commenced,  they  were  able  to  exact  a 
terrible  retribution. 

These  religious  commotions  that  disturbed,  and 
persecutions  that  disgraced  the  close  of  the  I'eign 
of  Elizabeth,  had  been  materially  influenced  by 
the  administration  of  her  two  last  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.  Griudal,  the  first  of  these,  who 
had  himself  been  an  exile  for  religion  during  tho 
rule  of  Mary,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  Puri- 
tans by  argument,  but  had  failed ;  he  even  tried 
concessions,  Ijut  these  had  also  failed,  as  the  Pu- 
ritans complained  that  he  had  conceded  too  little; 
and  thus,  while  his  gentleness  had  only  invigo- 
rated the  dissentients,  it  had  brought  ujion  him 
the  reproaches  of  the  queen  and  the  church,  by 
whom  he-  was  disgraced,  and  all  but  deposed. 
He  resigned  his  charge  in  1582,  in  consequence 
of  having  become  incurably  blind,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  of  a  wholly  opposite  character. 
This  was  Whitgift,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
vice-president  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  raised  to  these  dignities  for  Ids  keen  and 
able  writings  against  the  Puritans.  The  queen, 
indeed,  had  repeatedly  oifered  to  make  him  lord- 
chancellor;  but  now  she  made  him  Primate  of  all 
'  Strj'pe's  Annals,  iv.;  .Appendix,  Nos.  91,  93. 
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Euglauil,  as  a  ruler  of  the  diuroli  by  wlioin  her 
wishes  for  a  complete  conformity  would  be  fully 
cai-ried  out.    He  was,  indeed,  such  au  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  as  England  had  never  yet  enjoyed 
the  like — one  who  combined  the  grandeur  and 
jiompoMs  dis])lay  of  Wolsey,  with  tlie  military 
spirit  of  the  prelate-]>riuces  of  the  Crusades.    For, 
as  we  are  told  by  his  admiring  biogi-aphcr,  he 
kept,  "for  the  exercise  of  military  discipline,  a 
good  armoury,  and  a  fair  stable  of  horses,  inso- 
much as  he  wa-s  able  to  arm  at  all  points  both 
horse  and  foot,  and  divers  times  had  100  foot 
and  fifty  horse  of  his  own  servants,  mustered  and 
trained,  for  which  purpose  he  entertained  cap- 
tains.    He  had   also  skilful  riders,  who  taught 
them  to  manage   their   liorses,   and    instructed 
them  in  warlike  exercises,  all  whom  he  rewarded 
in  a  liberal  manner."     The  splendour  of  his  re- 
tinue on  his  official    progresses,  fully   matched 
these  warlike  appointments;  for  on  his  first  jour- 
ney to  Kent,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  au- 
lliority,  he  rode  to  Dover  attended  l>y  more  than 
100  of  his  own  servants  iu  livery,  including  forty 
gentlemen  wearing  chains  of  gold.     The  stateli- 
ness  of  his  appearance  on  tliat  occasion,  and  the 
poniji  he  displayed  on  the  following  Sunday,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  were  so  great,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  from  Rome  who  was  jjresent, 
declared  that  he  had  never  seen  a  more  solemn 
sight,  or  heard  a  more  heavenly  sound,  excejit  in 
the  po])e's  chajiel.'    Such  au  archbishop,  in  whom 
lier  own  grandeur  was  reflected,  and  Rome  itself 
rivalled,  was  most  grateful  to  Elizabeth,   who 
visited  him  yearly  in  her  progresses,  and  was  so 
gratified  with  her  entertainment,  that  slie  called 
him  her  "black  husband."     We  can  easily  ima- 
gine how  this  glitter  affected  t)ie  simple-minded 
Puritans,  and  how  sti-ongly  it  must  have  con- 
firmed them  in  the  belief  that  the  church  stood 
in  need  of  reform.     But  his  severe  administra- 
tion against  them,  which  commenced  only  a  few 
months  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, convinced  them  that  these  showy  caval- 
cades were  not  to  form  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.     In  his  articles  for  the  observance  of 
discipline,  he  prohibited  all  preaching,  reading, 
or  catecliizing  in  private,  "  whereto  any  not  of 
the  same  family  should  resort."     To  compel  uni- 
formity, he  withdrew  the   indulgences  hitherto 
allowed  by  the  bishops  to  the  Puritan  ministers, 
and  ordered    that  none  should  preach  or  teach 
urdess  he  wore  the  clerical  habits,  conformed  to 
the  whole  service,  and  administered  the  sacrament 
four  times  a-year — requisitions  that  emptied  the 
]Hd])it3  by  hundreds.     Even  the  remonstrances 
of  Burghley  and  Walsingham   were  in  vain  to 
check  these  inquisitorial  proceedings,  and  avert 
the  miseries  they  occasioned;  for  Whitgift,  strong 
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in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  was  more  ])Owerful 
than  her  council.     Such  was  Ids  administration 
during  the  twenty  j'ears  of   his  archiepiscopal 
rule,  and  such  the  rent  and  troubled  condition  of 
the  English  church  when  James  became  its  re- 
cognized head.     Both  parties  liad  been  for  some 
time  awaiting  the  event  in  a  suspense  of  hope 
and   fear.     The  Puritans  might  reasonably  ex- 
])ect  that  James,  as  a  Calvinist,  would  coincide 
with  tlie  strictness  of  their  religious  views;  that 
having  i)ublicly  stigmatized  the  English  service 
as  an  "evil  said  mass,"  and  Pasche  and  Yule  as 
unauthorized  observances,  he  would  abrogate,  or 
at  least  modify  the  Prayer  Book,  and  discard  the 
obnoxious  holidays;  that,  bred  a  Presbyterian, 
he  would  endeavour  to  bring  their  church  into 
greater  conformity  with  that  of  Scotland.     But, 
on   the  other  hand,   the   bishops  might    expect 
much  from  the  well-known  dislike  of  .Tames  to  a 
church  of  presbyters,  his  laljours  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  modified  Episcopacy  in   Scotland, 
and   his  love   of  absolute   rule,   which   sought  a 
bench  of  bishops  to  support  it.     Even  already, 
Whitgift  had  sent  his  agents  to  Scotland  to  as- 
sure James  of  the  hearty  devoteduess  of  himself 
and  his  brethren,  and  the  king  had  promised  his 
royal  favour  in  requital.    It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  Puritans  to  bestir  themselves,  and  in  April, 
1603,  while  he  was  on  his  progress  from  Scot- 
lanil,  they  presented  to  him  their  famous  "raille- 
n,ary  petition." 

This  important  manifesto  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  indicating  the  views  of  the  Puritans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even 
as  yet,  they  seem  to  have  contemplated  not  a  re- 
volution of  the  church,  but  its  reformation,  and 
a  reformation  that  did  not  touch  its  doctrines,  or 
even  its  Episcopal  form  of  government,  but  only 
its  ceremoiues  and  observances.  They  had  aban- 
doned not  only  their  Presbyterian  model,  but 
their  condemnation  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
and  canons,  which  they  had  formerly  reprobated 
as  unscri]3tural.  Was  it,  that  persecution  had 
taught  thera  moderation  ;  or  that  their  petition 
was  only  tentative,  and  the  first  of  a  series  that 
would  have  followed  step  by  step,  until  the 
change  formerly  in  contemplation  was  completed! 
It  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  the  petition  itself, 
which  was  singularly  moderate  both  in  language 
and  s)iirit,  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  regard  to  the  church  .service:  "That  the 
cro.ss  in  bajitism,  the  interrogatories  to  infants, 
baptism  by  women,  and  confirmation,  may  be 
taken  away;  that  the  cap  and  surplice  may  not  be 
urged;  that  examination  m,ay  go  before  tlie  com- 
munion; that  the  i-ing  in  marriage  may  be  dis- 
pensed with;  that  the  service  may  be  abridged, 
and  church  songs  and  music  moderated  to  better 
edification;  that  the  Lord's-dav  m;iv  not  be  pro- 
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failed,  noi-  tlie  observation  of  other  Iiolidays 
strictly  enjoined ;  that  minister.*!  may  not  be 
charged  to  teach  tlieir  jjeople  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jesus;  and  that  none  but  canonical 
Scriptures  be  read  in  the  ch\ireh." 

2.  Ill  regard  to  ministers :  "  That  none  may 
be  admitted  but  able  men;  that  they  be  obliged 
to  preach  on  tlie  Loi-d's-day;  that  such  as  are 
not  capable  of  preaching  may  be  removed,  or 
obliged  to  maintain  preachers;  that  non-residency 
be  not  i)ermitted;  that  King  Edward's  statute  for 
the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  be 
revived;  and  that  ministers  be  not  obliged  to 
subscribe,  but,  according  to  law,  to  the  articles  of 
religion,  and  the  king's  supremacy  only." 

3.  In  regard  to  benefices:  "That  liishops  leave 
their  commen<lams;  that  impropriations  annexed 
to  bishoprics  and  colleges  be  given  to  preaching 
incumbents  only;  and  that  lay  impropriations  be 
charged  with  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  ])reacher." 

4.  In  the  matter  of  discipline:  "That  excommu- 
nication and  censure  be  not  in  the  name  of  lay- 
chancellors,  &c.;  that  men  be  not  excommunicated 
for  twelve-penny  matters,  nor  without  consent  of 
their  pastors;  that  registrars  and  others,  having 
jurisdiction,  do  not  jiut  their  places  out  to  farm; 
that  sundry  Popish  canons  be  revised;  that  the 
length  of  suits  in  ecclesiastical  courts  may  lie  re- 
strained; that  the  oath  e..v  officio  be  more  spar- 
ingly used,  and  licenses  for  marriage  without 
Iianns  more  sparingly  granted." 

The  consequence  of  this  millenary  petition  was 
the  famous  Hampton  (Jourt  (conference,  which 
James  assembleil  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  to  determine  the  matters  in  dis])ute.  In 
even  the  arrangements  for  this  memorable  con- 
flict it  was  made  evident  that  the  Puritans  were 
to  be  defeated,  for  while  only  four  of  their  num- 
ber were  to  be  heard  as  the  representatives  of 
their  party,  they  had  the  principal  church  digni- 
taries of  England  arrayed  against  them,  with  the 
king  himself  for  their  spokesman.  It  was  such 
an  opportunity  of  parading  his  learning  and  theo- 
logical skill  as  he  had  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  it 
was  to  be  displayed  before  kneeling  and  admiring 
jirelates,  and  brow-beaten  0]ipouents,  instead  of 
sturdy  Scottish  |u-esbyters  ready  to  defend  every 
iota  of  their  church  against  either  king  or  kaisar. 
Scotti.sh  clergymen,  indeed,  as  well  as  noblemen, 
were  jiresent,  having  been  called  uj)  to  England 
by  the  king's  letters  to  a.ssist  at  the  controversy; 
but  it  was  only  that  they  might  witness  the  de- 
feat of  his  adversaries— that  they  might  see  how, 
in  his  own  words,  he  "peppered  them  soundly," 
and  have  a  full  inkling  of  his  resolution  to  estab- 
lish Episcopacy  in  their  own  country  as  well  as 
in  England.  Tliroughout  the  whole  debate  his 
conduct,  which  was  a  compound,  or  rather  medley, 


of  tyrant,  ))edant,  theologian,  auil  buffoon,  and 
the  jumble  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  folly  with 
which  lie  struck  his  opj)oneiits  dumb,  have  been 
fully  described  in  another  portion  of  our  history.' 
His  hatred  of  the  northern  Presliyterianisin,  from 
which  he  had  so  lately  escaped,  and  his  readiness 
to  identify  it  with  English  Puritanism,  broke  out 
at  every  stage  of  the  contest.  This  was  especially 
the  ca.se  when  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  chief  of  the 
Puritan  advocates,  reckoned  the  most  learned 
man  in  England,  ventured  to  propose  that  the 
clergy  should  be  allowed  to  have  meetings  for 
pro]ihesying  (preaching)  in  the  rural  deaneries 
every  three  weeks;  that  such  things  as  could  not 
there  be  resolved  might  be  referre<l  to  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation;  and,  finally,  that  all  the  clergy 
of  each  diocese  should  meet  in  an  Episcopal  synod, 
with  the  hisho])  for  its  president,  where  they 
might  determine  upon  such  questions  as  could  not 
be  decided  in  the  inferior  assemblies.  But  al- 
though this  was  the  nearest  approa(th  to  Presby- 
terianism  that  had  been  made  throughout  the 
controver.sy,  and  although  it  was  little  else  than 
the  modified  system  of  church  polity  which  James 
had  lieen  labouring  with  such  pains  to  establish 
in  Scotland,  it  was  anything  but  palatalile  to  the 
royal  disputant,  who  sharply  declared,  "  I  will 
none  of  that:  I  will  have  one  docti'ine  and  one 
discipline — one  religion  in  substance  and  cere- 
mony." "  If  you  aim,"  he  after wai-ds  declared, 
"at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agreeth  with  mo- 
narchy as  God  with  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and 
Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  me  and  my  council,  and  all  our 
proceedings.  Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  s.av, 
It  must  he  thus:  then  Dick  shall  reply  and  .say. 
Nay,  marry,  but  we  will  have  it  thus;  and,  there- 
fore, here  I  must  once  more  reiterate  my  former 
speech,  '!e.  roy  s'avisera."'  Still  fuming  with  the 
thought  of  Presbytery,  he  thus  concluded  his 
strange  harangue: — "Stay,  I  pray  you,  for  one 
seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me,  and 
if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  wind- 
pi])0s  stuffed,  I  will  jierhaps  hearken  to  you,  for 
let  that  government  lie  once  U])  I  am  sui-e  I  shall 
be  kept  in  breath:  then  shall  we  all  of  us  have 
woi-k  enough — both  our  hands  full.  But,  Dr. 
Reynolds,  till  you  find  that  I  grow  lazy,  let  that 
alone." " 

But  useless  though  this  controversy  was  in  the 
composing  of  difit'erences  and  ending  of  strife,  it 
produced  one  essential  benefit  to  Britain  and  the 
Christian  world  at  large,  for  which  its  defects 
might  well  be  overlooked.  During  the  course  of 
discussion,  Reynolds  had  proposed  to  bis  majesty 
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t  )iat  there  should  be  m.afle  a  new  translation  of  the 
Kible,  in  conse([ueiiee  of  the  eiTOrs  that  had  erept 
into  the  preceding  versions;  and  aUhouLjh  Ban- 
croft, Bishop  of  London,  had  testily  observed, 
that  "  if  every  man's  humour  should  be  followed 
there  wouhl  be  no  end  of  translating,"  James 
eagerly  closed  with  the  projiosal.  None  of  the 
former  kings  had  been  so  well  qualified  for  such 
an  undertakiii'/,  for,  apart  from  his  follies,  he  was 
really  what  Barlow  had  eulogistically  termed  him, 
"a  living  library  and  a  walking  study."  It  was 
liaii)iy,  also,  that  in  this  overture  of  Reynolds, 
Mhich  was  so  favourably  received,  the  soundness 
and  autliority  of  revelation  were  to  be  kept  free 
from  fallible  and  sectarian  interference;  for  the 
pro])Osal  was,  "That  a  translation  be  made  of  the 
whole  Bible  as  consonant  as  can  be  to  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek ;  and  this  to  be  set  out  and 
printed  without  aiii/  margimd  iiote.i."  [It  would 
have  been  as  well  if  this  restriction  had  spared 
us  the  "Epistle  Dedicatory"  of  the  translators.] 
Learned  scholars  were  selected  throughout  the 
English  universities  for  the  task,  and  the  result 
showed  the  judiciousness  with  which  the  choice 
was  made.  The  names  of  forty  translators  are 
given  out  of  the  fifty-four  to  whom  the  work  was 
intrusted;  and  even  in  that  age  of  learning  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
tind  more  learned  and  accomplished  linguists. 
'J'he  task  was  divided  among  them  into  six  sec- 
tions, and  the  work  went  on  simultaneously  at 
Westminster,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  while  each 
)iortion,  on  being  finished,  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee selected  for  the  ]iurpose.  The  groundwork 
of  the  new  translation  was  the  Bisho])s'  Bible; 
but  in  those  cases  where  they  better  agreed  with 
the  original,  the  translations  of  Tyndale,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthew,  and  Whitchurch's  (printer)  or 
Cranmer's  and  the  Geneva  version,  were  to  be 
used  in  preference.  In  apjjortiouing  the  divisions 
of  the  duty,  so  that  each  workman  should  be 
suited  according  to  his  own  particular  titness, 
Seidell,  iu  his  Table-Tulk,  informs  us  "tlie  trans- 
lators in  King  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him 
who  was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue  (as  the 
Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downes);  and  then  they 
met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the 
rest  holding  iu  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of 
the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
&c.  If  they  found  any  fault  they  spoke;  if  not 
they  read  on."  The  whole  version  was  completed 
and  printed  iu  1611,  and  such  was  its  recognized 
su|.)eriority  that  all  the  jjrevious  translations  gave 
place  to  it;  even  in  Scotland  it  su]ierseded  the 
honoured  Geneva  Bilile,  the  text-book  of  the 
northern  Reformers  and  martyrs.'    It  is  superHu- 
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ous,  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  experience, 
during  which  this  veraion  has  lieen  a  .sole  autho- 
rity, to  advert  to  its  excellence,  whether  as  a  faith- 
ful translation,  or  a  "  well  of  English  undetiled." 
^Vllile  our  national  Protestantism  endures,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  extends,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  oracle  of 
religious  consultation,  and  the  test  of  theological 
controversy  ;  and,  as  long  as  (nir  language  is 
s))oken,  it  will  maintain  its  authority  as  a  national 
dictionary  aiul  standard. 

After  the  Hampton  Court  meeting,  the  Puri- 
tans felt  the  fruitlessness  of  their  ho|)es.  James 
had  declared  his  full  satisfaction  with  the  church 
as  it  was  then  established  in  England,  his  disin- 
clination to  any  change  in  it,  ami  his  resolution 
to  make  it  a  universal  church  to  which  all  should 
be  obliged  to  conform.  The  convocation  which 
was  held  two  months  afterwards  continued  the 
worst  fears  of  the  Puritans.  A  new  collection,  or 
Book  of  Canons,  drawn  \\p  by  the  intolerant  Ban- 
croft, Bishop  of  London,  was  passed  through  the 
convocation  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  ratified  by  the  king,  which  had  conformity 
for  its  chief  object;  and  fortius  purpose  the  cere- 
monials at  which  the  Puritans  esjjecially  stiun- 
1  lied — tlie  use  of  the  clerical  vestments,  kneeling  at 
the  communion,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  &c. 
— were  brought  forward  with  unsparing  distinct- 
ness. It  was  decreed,  also,  that  all  objectors  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  to  the  apostolical  character  of  the  church 
liy  law  established,  to  the  ordination  of  bishojjs, 
and  all  abettors  of  churches  not  belonging  to  that 
establishment,  should  be  accursed  ami  excommu- 
nicated. Before  the  close  of  KiOi,  through  the 
death  of  Whitgift,  Bancroft  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  beloved  canons  were  not 
likely,  under  his  administration,  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  In  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which 
they  were  executed,  it  has  been  alleged  that  not 
fewer  than  1500  ministers  were  suspended.  But 
while  persecution  had  become  the  order  of  the 
day,  so  that  no  better  alternative  remained  for  the 
oppressed  than  flight  and  exile,  a  new  home  was  in 
preparation  to  receive  them,  and  a  new  worW  to 
cultivate  and  colonize.  Out  of  these  English  trou- 
bles, a,nd  by  the  agency  of  these  des|)ised  and 
afflicted  Puritans,  an  empia-e  as  powerful  as  the 
parent  country  was  to  be  founded  in  the  untrod- 
den wilds  beyond  the  Atlantic — an  emjiiie  which, 
l)erlia)js,  may  flourish  as  the  Britain  of  future 
ages,  when  the  important  destinies  of  the  jiarent 
country  have  been  fulfilled  I 

At  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  se- 
verities used  against  the  Nonconformists  had  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  when  the  ports  of  England 
were  so  closely  watched  that  the  victims  coiiM 
obtain  the  privilege  of  banishment  only  at  the 
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risk  of  death  or  imiirisonment,  a  congregation  of 
Brownists,  with  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  had 
effected  their  escai>e  from  England  to  Leydcn. 
Bnt  they  soon  found  that  Holland  was  not  their 
congenial  home.  The  climate  was  nnsuited  to 
them,  the  mechanical  occupations  which  they  had 
to  follow  were  unwelcome  to  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  agriculture,  and  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Dutch  they  could  not  become 
familiar.  Though  their  country  had  cast  them 
out,  still  they  were  and  would  be  Englishmen; 
and  they  resolved  to  make,  if  they  could  not  tind, 
an  England  of  their  own — a  country  where  they 
could  follow  their  own  modes  of  life,  and  above 
all,  where  they  could  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  Even  their 
children  and  posterity  were  to  be  English,  speak- 
ing the  language  of  their  fathers,  and  living  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  mother  country  ;  and 
from  this  jjatriotic  feeling  they  rejected  the  kind 
offers  of  their  Dutch  landlords,  who  would  have 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise,  and  ac- 
companied them  to  their  distant  place  of  settle- 
ment. Virginia  was  the  place  of  their  selection, 
because  it  was  within  the  pale  of  English  rule, 
but  still  sufficiently  remote  for  the  purposes  of 
safety;  and  having  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Virginia  Company  in  London,  they  made  pre- 
parations for  their  departure  by  converting  their 
scanty  property  into  a  common  stock,  and  hiring 
two  small  vessels,  the  Speedwell  of  sixty,  and  the 
Mayflower  of  180  tons.  "We  are  well  weaned," 
they  said,  "from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land.  The  people  are  industrious  and  frugal. 
We  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred 
covenant  of  the  Lortl,  of  the  violation  whereof 
we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof 
we  hold  oui-selves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each 
other's  good,  and  of  the  whole.  It  is  not  with 
us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  discour- 
age." Such  wei'e  those  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
New  World,  who,  with  such  defective  means,  but 
heavenly  and  heroic  purpose,  embarked  upon  an 
enterprise  as  bold  as  that  of  Cortez  and  Piifarro 
— and  with  what  a  nobler  termination! 

Every  step  of  this  adventure,  which  forms  so 
important  an  e|)Och  in  English  history,  is  worthv 
of  attention,  altliough  we  must  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject with  a  brief  and  passing  notice  After  they 
had  resided  above  ten  years  ni  Leyden,  the  first 
embarkation  commenced  in  l(J2(t.  Of  Robinson's 
congregation,  which  numliered  about  3(10  persons, 
only  a  minority  could,  in  the  first  instance,  set 
sail,  owing  to  the  sniallness  of  the  vessels;  but 
these  were  to  act  as  the  pioneers  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  were  to  be  followed  by  Robinson  and 
the  rest  as  soon  as  a  settlement  had  been  eftected 
in  Virginia,  that  had  now  obtained  the  name  of 


New  Englanil.  la  that  minister's  parting  lia- 
rangue,  there  was  a  liberality  and  greatness  of 
sentiment  seldom  accorded  by  ])0]iular  report 
to  these  early  Puritans,  and  which  all  jiarties  of 
Christians  in  the  )iresent  day  would  do  well  to 
study.  "The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  bi-eak 
forth,"  he  said,  "out  of  his  Holy  Word.  I  cannot 
suliiciently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  which  are  come  to  a  ])eriod  in  religion, 
and  will  go,  at  present,  no  fm-ther  than  the  in- 
struments of  their  reformation.  Luther  and 
Calvin  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their 
times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn 
to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw;  and  the  Calvin- 
ists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  left  by 
that  great  man  of  God.  I  beseech  you  remember 
it — 'tis  an  article  of  your  church  covenant— that 
you  shall  be  re.ady  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall 
be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  Word  of 
God."  The  vessels  sailed,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Holland  to  England;  but,  after  a  short  stay 
there,  the  Speedwell  being  declared  unserviceable, 
the  Mayflower  alone  held  onward  in  its  course, 
fieighted  with  101  passengers,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of  sixty- 
thiee  days,  they  landed  at  that  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican toast,  on  which  they  founded  the  towns  of 
Plymouth  and  Boston.  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  the  United  States  of  America!  A  huge  mass 
of  dark  gray  granite  was  the  ground  on  which 
they  first  set  foot  as  they  lauded;  and  before  the 
town-hall  of  Plymouth  it  is  now  planted,  as  a 
great  national  monument  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic.  Sick  and 
exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  they 
fell  upon  their  knees  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  shore,  and  ble.ised  the  God  of  heaven  who  had 
brought  them  in  .safety  through  perils  ami  tem- 
])ests,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  draw  up  the 
political  constitution  under  which  they  were  to 
live  together  as  a  community.  It  was  as  brief 
and  simple  as  the  germ  of  a  great  national  com- 
pact couUl  well  be,  for  it  was  in  the  following 
words: — "In  the  name  of  God,  amen:  we  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  onr 
di  ead  sovereign.  King  James,  having  undertaken, 
fiu-  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
( 'hristian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try, a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  ihe 
noi'thern  paits  of  Viiginia,  do,  by  these  presents, 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
antl  one  of  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our 
better  order  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of 
the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equ.al  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient 
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for  the  geiicnil  i^'nml  of  the  colniiy.     Uino  wliii'h 
we  promise  all  due  suhmissioii  ainl  obedience."' 

The  rest  of  the  reign  of  James  was  spent  in  a 
constant  but  unsuccessful  warfare   against   the 
Puritanism  of  England  and  the  Presbyterianism 
of  Scotland,  and  hopeless  attempts  to  reduce  both 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  parties,  to  complete  uni- 
formity in  their  belief  and  modes  of  worshij);  but 
these  attempts  only  multiplied  the  divisions  of 
English  sectarianism,  and  threw  back  the  Scots 
into  a  more  intense  atlherence  u]ion  their  own  na- 
tional church.    One  of  his  most  important  move- 
ments in  this  direction  was  in   ItilS,  when  he 
published  his  "Declaration  to  Encourage  Recrea- 
tions and  Sports  on  the  Lord's-dai/^  a  work  bet- 
ter known  by  the  title  of  the  Book  of  Sports.    He 
saw  that  Puritanism,  by  exalting  the  Sabbath, 
had  made  the  festivals  of  the  church  of  little  ac- 
count, and  that  the  weekly  fasts,  the  season  of  Lent, 
and  the  Embering  days  were  generally  neglected. 
He  therefore  announced  it  to  be  his  pleasure 
that  the  people,  "  after  the  end  of  Divine  service, 
sliould  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged 
from  any  lawful   recreations,  such  as  dancing, 
either  of  men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leajiing, 
vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations,  nor 
having  of   may-poles,  whitsun-ales,  or  raorrice- 
dances,  or  setting  up  of  may-poles,  or  other  sports 
therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  may  be  done  in 
due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or 
let  of  Divine   service ;   and  that  women  shovdd 
have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church  for  the 
decoring  of  it,  according  to  their  old  customs." 
As  the  Puritans  were  also  distinguished  by  their 
love   of   preaching,   while  the  puljiit  was  their 
chief  engine  of  conversion,  James,  in  1622,  i-ssued 
certain  injunctions  to  the  clergy,  by  which  the 
voice  of  Puritanism  was  to  be  abated,  or  abso- 
lutely silenced.     By  these  it  was  ordained  that 
no  preacher  under  the  rank  of  a  bishop  or  a  dean 
should  fall  in  his  sermons  into  any  common-place 
of  divinity  not  to  be  found  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  or  the  Homilies;  and  that  no  mere  parish 
minister   should   presume   to   discourse   to   any 
popular  auditory  on  the  deep  points  of  predes- 
tination, election,  reprobation,  the  universality, 
efficacy,   resistibility,  or  irresistibility  of  God's 
grace — the  themes  to  which  the  Calvinism  of  the 
Puritans   was    most   frequently   directed.      All 
preachers,  also,  of  whatever  degree,  were  prohi- 
bited from  presuming,  in  any  auditory,  to  declare, 
limit,  or  set  bounds  to  the  prerogative,  ])Ower,  or 
jurisdiction  of  sovereign  princes,  or  to  meddle  at 
all  with  alTairs  of  state.   The  punishment  decreed 
for  all  such  otlenders  was  suspension  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  till  his  majesty  shouhl  prescribe  some 
further  penalty  with  advice  of  the  convocation. 
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While  James  was  thtis  pursuing  his  favourite 
mode  of  warfare,  his  own  religious  belief  was 
undergoing  certain  modifications  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  inrtuential  upon  the  church  at  large. 
He  had  been  nursed  in  the  Calvinistic  creed;  and 
he  was  so  devoted  to  its  doctrines,  that  he  was 
ready  to  jiereecute  all  who  contradicted  or  op- 
posed them.  Of  this  he  gave  a  signal  proof  in 
Kill,  wlien  he  wrote  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
demanding  the  deiiosition  of  Vorstius  from  the 
jirofessorship  of  theology  at  I^eyden,  because  lie 
was  an  Arniinian.^  But  while  the  abstract  doc- 
trines of  the  Geneve.se  Reformer  were  so  much  to 
his  taste,  their  practical  oporat.ion,  as  manifested 
both  in  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Puritanism  of  England,  was  more  odious  to  him 
than  Popery  itself.  The  sternnei3s  of  Calvinism, 
the  strict  morality  it  enjoined,  and  above  all,  its 
hostility  to  splendour  and  formalism  in  the  church 
ami  absolutism  in  the  state,  were  revolting  to  the 
despotic  tendencies  of  James,  whom  they  had 
thwarted  in  Scotland,  and  now  continued  to  op- 
pose in  England.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  prelates 
and  heads  of  the  English  church  to  whom  the 
Puritan  .-intagonism  had  endeared  the  opposite 
doctrines  of  Arminius,  were  distinguished  by  their 
devotedness  to  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  the 
principles  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedi- 
ence. It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  if  the  mind 
of  James,  inflnenced  by  the  same  causes,  and  at- 
tracted towards  such  sujiporters,  should  abate  his 
hatred  to  Arminiaiiism,  and  finally  learn  to  em- 
brace it.  This  he  did  ;  and  his  Book  of  Sports, 
and  prohibitions  of  Calvinistic  preaching,  were 
striking  indications  of  the  change.  But  a  s])irit 
wa-s  abroad  which  neither  king  nor  jirelate  could 
conjure  down  ;  a  tide  was  gathering  and  advanc- 
ing against  which  Episcopal  bench  and  kingly 
throne  were  weak  embankments ;  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  Charles  I.,  which  was  unable  to  check, 
served  only  to  hasten  the  catastrophe. 

If  the  hopes  of  the  Puritans  had  been  excited 
bv  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne, 
no  such  expectations  could  be  entertained  of  his 
successor.  On  the  contrary,  having  a  Papist  for 
his  queen,  and  Laud  for  his  counsellor  in  church 
afi'airs,  they  regarded  the  new  sovereign  with  fear 
and  suspicion,  which  his  proceedings  soon  tended 
to  justify.  The  character  of  the  Arminian  bishops 
and  clergy  by  whom  Charles  was  surrounded,  and 
ill  whom  the  English  church  was  now  imperson- 
ated, was  a  sure  indication  of  the  i-eligious  mea- 
sures by  which  his  reign  was  to  be  signalized. 
"They  admitted  the  Church  of  Kome,"  a  modern 
ecclesiastical  historian  thus  describes  them,  "to 
be  a  true  church,  and  the  po]3e  the  first  liisliopof 
Christendom.  They  declared  for  the  lawfulness 
of  images  in  churches ;  for  the  real  presence ;  and 
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that  the  doclrine  of  transubstaiitiation  Wiis  a 
school  nicety.  They  jileaded  for  confession  to  a 
priest,  for  sacerilotal  absolution,  and  the  i)ro])er 
merit  of  good  works.  They  claimed  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  the  Episcopal  character  from 
the  apostles  through  the  (.'hurch  of  Rome,  which 
obliged  them  to  mainlaiu  the  validity  of  her  or- 
dinations, when  they  denied  the  validity  of  tho.se 
of  the  foreign  Protestants.  Further,  they  began 
to  imitate  the  Church  of  Rome  iu  her  gaudy 
ceremonies,  in  the  rich  furniture  of  their  chapels, 
and  the  pomp  of  their  worship.  They  compli- 
mented the  Roman  Catholic  priests  with  their 
dignitary  titles,  and  spent  all  their  zeal  in  study- 
ing how  to  compromise  matters  with  Rome,  while 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  old  Protestant 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  remark- 
ably negligent  in  jireaching,  or  instructing  the 
jieople  in  t'hristian  knowledge."'  The  Puritans, 
upon  whom  this  semi-Popery  was  attemjited  to 
he  imposed,  were  now  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
violation,  and  it  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration, 
or  even  extraordinary  sagacity,  to  foresee  that  a 
civil  war  would  be  inevitable. 

Charles  had  not  been  many  weeks  ujion  the 
throne  when  he  commenced  those  religious  ag- 
gressions which  were  to  end  in  his  i-uin.  The 
commencement,  also,  was  made  with  Scotland, 
^vhose  long-suft'ering  his  father  had  already  so 
severely  tried.  James  in  England  had  never  lost 
sight  of  his  favourite  plan  of  establishing  Episco- 
pacy in  his  native  country,  and  though  he  had 
not  brought  its  church  entirely  to  the  English 
model,  he  had  estalilished  bishops,  through  whom 
the  clergy  and  the  church  courts  were  controlled, 
and  the  General  Assembly  itself  reduced  to  little 
more  than  an  emjity  form.  But  this  was  not 
enough  in  tlie  eyes  of  Charles,  and  he  sent  down 
injunctions  to  Scotland,  by  which  conformity  to 
the  obnoxious  articles  of  Perth  was  to  be  enforced 
with  double  severity,  .and  the  General  Assemldies 
to  be  no  longer  permitted  to  meet.  Having  thus 
done  what  was  certain  to  alienate  the  aft'ections 
of  the  people,  his  next  blunder  was  to  incense  the 
proud  nobility  of  Scotland,  by  lowering  their 
j'ank  and  menacing  their  pi'operty.  The  first 
of  these  measures  was  to  be  effected  by  raising 
Spotswood,  the  Archbishoji  of  St.  Andrews,  to 
the  chancellorship,  which  would  have  given  him 
precedence  of  all  the  nobles ;  the  second,  by  re- 
suming those  church  lands  which  the  nobles  had 
seized  at  the  Reformation,  but  wliich  were  now 
to  be  recalled  and  converted  into  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  bishops,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  more  costly  form  of  worship.  And  that  form 
of  worship  w.'is  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  England, 
instead  of  the  simple  Presbyterian  form  which 
his  father  had  been  oV)lic;pd  to  leave  md.ouched. 


A  Liturgy  was  therefore  prepareil  for  the  country, 
and  one  more  Arminian  and  Pojjish  than  that  of 
England;  for  Ijaud,  its  chief  authoi-,  who  liopeil 
to  establish  these  innovations  over  the  whole 
united  kingdoms,  had  foolishly  imagined  that  the 
exijeriment  could  be  more  safely  and  ett'ectually 
connnenced  in  Scotland,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
mere  tributary  province.  The  introduction  of 
this  unfortunate  service-book  into  Edinburgh, 
and  the  fate  it  encountered,  have  been  narrated 
in  another  chapter.''  Then  came  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Four  Tables,  the  drawing  up  and 
subscription  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  famous  General  Asseml)ly  at  CHasgow  in  163iS 
— movements  by  which  Episcopacy  was  swept  to 
the  winds,  Presbytei'ianism  re-established  in  all 
its  entireness,  and  full  preparation  made  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  choice  by  the  a]ipeal  of  battle 
which  was  certain  to  follow. 

While  Laud  and  his  brethren,  under  the  pat- 
i-onage  of  Charles,  had  thus  been  alienating  Scot- 
land, and  ripening  their  theological  controversy 
into  campaigns  and  fields  of  blood,  their  proceed- 
ings iu  England  had  been  still  more  unadvised 
and  violent.  We  need  not  again  advert  to  the 
slar-chambering  of  the  j^eriod — to  the  fines  and 
mutilations  which  were  intiicted  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Puritans,  and  the  heroic  spirit  in  which 
they  were  endured  until  endurance  was  no  longer 
wise  or  safe.  The  Scottish  resistance  roused  the 
spirit  of  Engl.and,  and  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640  made  the  voice  of  Puritanism 
be  lieard.  It  was  Puritanism  also  no  longer 
checked  by  its  reverence  for  royalty,  but  embit- 
tered alike  against  king  and  bisho]),  and  demand- 
ing such  restrictions  upon  both  as  had  never  been 
previously  contem]ilated.  As  yet,  both  Presby- 
terians and  Puritans  foi'med  but  a  minority  in 
the  house,  while  the  reform  of  Episcojjacy  from 
Arminianism,  rather  than  its  utter  extinction,  was 
the  first  object  contemplated.  But  they  warmed 
and  kindled  as  they  proceeded  iu  their  work, 
until  the  reformation  became  a  revolution.  At 
last,  when  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1642,  by  which  bishops  were 
incajmcitated  from  voting  in  parliament,  Ejiisco- 
jiacy  w.as  no  longer  the  paramount  form  of  the 
English  church,  and  afterwards  the  clergy  were 
free  to  use  the  Liturgy  in  their  ]iul])its,  or  reject 
it  as  they  pleased.  The  cathedral  service  was 
also  banished  and  the  buildings  defaced,  the  altai's 
and  stone  tables  removed,  and  the  crucifixes, 
])aiuting,  and  statuary  demolished.  When  the 
externals  of  worehip  were  thus  proscribed,  and 
religion  itself  reduced  to  principles,  the  Calviu- 
istic  theology,  which  had  now  obtained  full  pre- 
dominance, was  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Scot- 
laud,  that  the  .adoption  of  Presbyterianism  w;is 
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an  easy  step,  more  especially  wlien  it  formed  tlie 
price  of  Scottish  co  operation  and  assistance. 

And  now  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  an 
inevitable  sequence.  As  it  was  the  jiarliament 
that  needed  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  Scots 
against  the  king,  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Pai'lianient  alone  that  this  im- 
(jortant  assembly  was  convened.  It  consisted 
of  121  divines,  to  whom  twenty-one  more  were 
soon  afterwards  a<lded — four  ministers  and  three 
l;iy  assessors  from  Scotland — ten  English  ]ieers, 
and  twenty  member.s  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  condition  of  Ejiiscopacy  in  its  present  state 
was  moui'nfuUy  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
about  twenty  clergymen  of  the  Established 
church,  a  small  minority,  and  utterly  unfit  to 
stem  the  tide  that  was  advancing  so  resistlessly 
against  their  cause.  But  they  were  speedily 
saved  from  such  a  hopeless  struggle  ;  for  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  proclamation  forbidding 
the  assembly,  and  declaring  its  acts  illegal,  these 
churchmen  retired.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
Westminster  Abbey,  .and  the  sittings  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1643.  The  majority  of  the 
divines  belonging  to  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
althougli  they  liad  received  Episcopal  ordin.ation, 
were  Presbyterians ;  and  when  it  was  called  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  settling  such  a  govern- 
ment for  the  church  "as  might  be  most  agreealile 
to  God's  Holy  Word,"  an  intimation  was  adiled, 
"  that  it  should  be  brought  into  a  nearer  agree- 
)nent  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 
Reformed  churches  abroad."  Then  followed  the 
subscription  of  England  to  the  Solenm  League 
and  Covenant,  through  its  national  representa- 
tives, in  the  churcli  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
on  the  1.5th  of  September,  Ui43.  But  still,  the 
Presbyterianism  thus  established  was  not  the 
Presbyterianisra  of  Scotland.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  latter  was  its  independence  of 
the  civil  power,  and  its  sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment as  managed  by  sessions,  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  general  assemblies.  As  Andrew 
Melvil  had  distinctly  announced  to  King  James, 
Christ  alone  was  head  of  the  church,  and  in  it 
his  majesty  was  neither  a  king,  nor  a  liead,  nor 
a  lord,  but  a  member.  On  this  account,  every 
question  of  the  church  was  settled,  and  every  law 
for  its  government  enacted,  by  the  church  courts 
alone,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  the  high- 
est and  last  court  of  appeal.  In  England,  a  simi- 
lar frame-work  was  to  be  set  nyi,  consisting  of  four 
church  courts,  termed  the  parocliial,  classical, 
provincial,  and  national.  But  what  was  to  be 
the  last  tribunal  of  ap]ieal  ?  Here  the  parliament 
stepped  in,  and  claimed  for  itself  the  full  right 
to  decide  and  terminate,  let  the  church  courts  de- 
liberate and  decree  as  they  might.  Thus,  it  was 
nothing  better  than  the  shackled  Presbyterian- 


ism of  King  James  —  a  sjiiritual  republic'  strip- 
ped of  its  indepetulence,  and  subject  to  state  con- 
trol. But  independently  of  this  symptom  of  its 
insutliciency  and  feebleness  to  brave  the  storms 
that  were  gathering  around  it,  there  was  another 
circumstance  from  which  its  speedy  decay  and 
downfall  niight  have  been  easily  ])redicted.  It 
was  not  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  English 
soil,  nor  even  the  object  of  its  atfectionate  ailop- 
lion.  The  Scottish  nation,  in  con-secpieiu-e  of  its 
primitive  Culilee  teachers,  luid  ])ossessed  a  Pres- 
byterianism of  its  own  from  the  earliest  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  In  tins  its  childhood  and 
youth  had  been  nursed,  and  from  this  it  had 
mainly  derived  that  heroic  independence  of  s]iirit 
which  formed  for  ages  such  a  striking  featin-e  of 
the  national  character ;  and  when  the  Reforma- 
tion arrived,  it  was  not  otherwise  to  be  expected, 
than  that  Scotland  should  at  once  embody  it  in 
the  congenial  Presbyterian  form.  Thus  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Covenant  in  the  churcli  of  Grey- 
friars',  Edinburgh,  was  a  very  different  deed  from 
the  subscription  of  the  same  Covenant  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  In  the  former,  it  was 
the  rising  of  a  whole  people  for  the  recovery  of 
that  wliich  they  valued  more  than  life — a  new 
Bannockburn  for  something  nobler  than  mere 
political  liberty;  while  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
a  confession  of  weakness,  and  badge  of  national 
humiliation  and  submission.  In  these  considera- 
tions alone  we  see  cause  enough  for  the  weakness 
of  English  Presbyterianism,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  overthrown. 

The  state  of  parties  into  which  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  was  divided  is  explanatory,  not 
only  of  the  reluctant  assent  which  was  given  to 
the  present  decision,  but  also  of  the  discord- 
ance of  its  future  sittings.  These  parties  were 
originally  four  in  number,  hut  after  the  secession 
of  the  Episcopalians  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
viz.,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Plrastians. 
Of  these  the  Presbyterians  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  might  l)e  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  English  Puritanism  through  all  its 
preceding  stages.  In  the  words  of  Fuller,  "  they 
either  favoured  the  Presbyterian  discijiline,  or  in 
process  of  time  were  bi-ought  over  to  embrace  it." 
The  nature  of  that  discipline  h.as  been  sutticiently 
explained  already  in  our  various  notices  of  the 
Scottish  church.  Among  their  leaders  in  the 
assembly  were  those  learned  and  eloquent  di- 
vines, Calamy,  Gataker,  Hildershaui,  Sperstowe, 
Corbet,  and  Vines;  while,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, their  political  influence  w:us  strong  in 
Waller,  Denzil  Hollis,  Clotworthy,  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  day.  The  Independents, 
who  were  but  a  small  party  compared  with  their 
rivals,  whom  they  were  so  soon  to  overthrow, 
were  suppo.sed,  at  the  time,  to  be  nearly  assimi- 
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lilted  in  their  form  of  cluiroli  govermuent  to  the 
Presbyterians;  but  it  is  too  well  known  how  such 
a  resemblance,  among  ditl'erent  sects  of  religion- 
ists, instead  of  jirodiiciug  concord  and  brotherly 
affection,  more  commonly  leads  to  jealousy,  ha- 
tred, and  strife.  Abandoning  the  name  of  Brown- 
ists,  they  had  now  adopted  the  name  of  Indepen- 
dents, thus  changing  it  from  that  of  their  founder 
to  the  principle  by  which  their  church  was  regu- 
lated. This  wiis,  that  every  separate  congrega- 
tion has  the  entire  right  of  government  within 
itself,  inider  the  management  of  its  own  eldei's. 
They  admitted,  indeed,  a  connection  with  the 
other  congregations  of  their  community  in  judg- 
ing of  the  ott'enoe  committed  by  any  individual 
church;  but  all  that  their  collective  ecclesiastical 
power  could  effect,  in  the  way  of  punishing  the 
offending  congregation,  was  to  exclude  it  from 
their  communion,  and  allow  it,  thus  isolated,  to 
follow  its  own  devices.  The  third  Jjarty,  that  of 
the  Erastians — who  derived  their  title  from  their 
founder,  Dr.  Erastus,  a  physician  of  Germany — 
held,  in  opposition  both  to  Presbyterians  and  In- 
dependents, tliat  no  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  laid  down  in  the  Divine  Word — that  the 
minister  is  simply  a  lecturer  or  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, and  nothing  more — and  that  all  offences, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  are  pmiishable  by 
the  magistrate  alone.  Thus,  in  their  eyes,  the 
church  was  but  the  creature  of  the  state,  and 
the  minister,  even  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  the 
subject  of  the  civil  ruler.  Their  sentiments  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  where  they  were 
chiefly  represented  by  these  learned  Oriental 
scholars,  Coleman  and  Lightfoot,  and  the  lay 
assessors,  Selden,  Whitelock,  and  St.  John,  al- 
though equally  disapproved  by  the  two  other 
parties,  were  in  high  favour  with  the  statesmen 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  authority 
they  enforced  and  aggrandized.' 

The  assembly  continued  its  sittings,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions,  till  16-19,  a  space  of  six 
years,  after  which  it  was  changed  into  a  commit- 
tee that  met  weekly,  Sov  the  trial  and  examina- 
tion of  ministers;  but  we  can  only  give  a  brief 
enumeration  of  the  chief  of  its  manifold  proceed- 
ings. It  adopted  the  English  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  by  Mr.  Rous,  as  the  authorized  ver- 
sion for  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland; 
and  though  this  translation  was  soon  disused  in 
the  former  country,  it  has  continued  in  the  latter 
to  our  own  day.  It  drew  up  the  Directory  for 
Public  Worship,  to  serve  instead  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  suppressed.  This 
Directory,  while  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  use  of  it  in  the  churches  enforced 
by  heavy  fines,  was  prohibited  by  a  proclamation 
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of  the  king.  But  the  gi-eat  work  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly — and  one  for  which  all  its  erroi-s 
and  shortcomings,  were  they  even  a.s  great  and 
many  as  its  enemies  allege,  might  lie  forgiven  — 
was  the  drawing  up  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  clearest  and  ablest  compend  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  has  ever  yet  been  jjresented,  and 
which  still  continues  to  be  the  revered  standard 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  After  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  finished,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms were  constructed  on  its  model,  for  (jrivate 
and  family  religious  instruction;  and  although  the 
Larger,  which  was  intended  for  adults,  lias  been 
gradually  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  more  attractive 
voluminous  treatises  of  modern  theology,  the 
Shorter  Catechism  is  still  the  te.\t-book,  not  only 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  young  in  Scot- 
land, but  among  many  of  the  Dissenting  com- 
munities of  England.  But  notwithstanding  its 
intrinsic  worth,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
was  completed  in  164(!,  did  not  secure,  even  for 
its  doctrinal  parts,  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
assembly;  and  in  the  state  of  j.iarties  we  can 
easily  perceive  that  such  an  nnanimity  of  religious 
opinion  was  impossible.  But  their  discord  was 
at  the  height  upon  the  important  question  of  the 
form  of  discipline  and  government  for  the  Eng- 
lish church.  The  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents were  agreed  that  the  form  of  a  church  was 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  but  this  the 
Erastian  party  stoutly  denied.  Again,  while  the 
Erastians  agreed  with  the  Presbyterians  that  the 
form  of  church  government  proposed  by  the  lat- 
ter was  the  fittest  to  be  established  by  the  civil 
power,  they  denied  its  claim  to  Divine  origin  and 
authority,  in  which  denial  they  were,  of  course, 
joined  by  the  Independents.  Presbyterianism 
was  thus  adopted  only  by  a  majority  in  the  as- 
sembly; but  while  its  claim  to  Divine  right  was 
supported  by  the  common  council  and  the  city 
ministers  of  London,  it  was  refused  by  the  par- 
liament, which  also  retained  to  itself  the  right  to 
judge  and  punish  in  ecclesiastical  offences.  An- 
other trying  subject  was  the  question  of  tolera- 
tion. Several  years  earlier  not  less  than  eighty 
congregations,  of  different  sectaries,  had  been 
enumerated  by  Bishop  Hall  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  since  that  period  they  had  been  on 
the  increase  throughout  the  kingdom.  And  wliat 
course  were  they  to  adopt  with  these  formidable 
recusants  ?  By  the  subscription  of  the  Covenant, 
they  were  bound  to  labour  for  the  extirpation  of 
Popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schisms, 
and  profaneness;  and  they  had  promised  to  dis- 
cover all  malignants  .and  incendiax'ies  who  should 
hinder  the  reformation  of  religion,  divide  the 
king  fi-om  his  subjects,  or  excite  any  factions 
among  the  ]ieo])le,  contrary  to  the  League  and 
(Wenant,  and  bring  them  to  public  trial  and 
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condign  punisliment.  But  (lie  right  of  pei'sccuting 
every  soot  opposed  to  Presbyterianism,  .intl  sub- 
duing their  reousauey  by  the  sword,  was  opposed 
in  the  Westmiii.ster  As.sembly  by  the  indepen- 
dents and  Erastians,  and  decisively  rejeoted  by 
the  parliament.  As  yet,  the  great  principle  of 
toleration  was  but  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the 
Christian  world,  and  the  sect  that  had  been  per- 
secuted to-day  were  as  ready  to  become  the  per- 
secutors of  to-morrow,  when  their  own  hour  had 
arrived.  From  this  general  charge,  indeed,  the 
Independents  were  beginning  to  be  an  honour- 
able exception;  and  in  the  notices  of  Baillie,  who 
■was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  assembly 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  find  how  greatly 
the  Presbyterians  were  annoyed  by  this  new 
phase  of  Christian  liberality.  "While  Cromwell 
is  here,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  the  House 
of  Commons,  without  the  least  advertisements  to 
any  of  us,  or  of  the  assembh',  passes  an  order 
that  the  grand  committee  of  both  houses,  assem- 
bly and  us  [the  Scottish  Presbyterians],  shall  con- 
sider of  the  means  to  unite  us  and  the  Indepen- 
dents; or,  if  that  be  found  impossible,  to  see  how 
they  may  be  tolerated.  This  has  much  affected 
lis.  These  men  have  retarded  the  assembly  these 
twelve  long  months."  And  again:  "But  their 
greatest  plot,  wherew-ith  we  are  wrestling,  is  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  (Oliver  St.  John)  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
which  they  got  stolen  through  to  the  committee 
of  lords,  commons,  and  divines,  which  treated 
with  us  to  consider  of  differences  in  point  of 
church  government  which  were  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  if  they  might  be  agreed ; 
or  if  not,  how  far  tender  consciences  might  be 
borne  with,  which  could  not  come  up  to  the  com- 
mon rule  to  be  established,  that  so  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  might  not  be  retarded.  This 
order  presently  gave  us  the  alarm;  we  saw  it  was 
for  a  toleration  of  the  Independents,  by  act  of 
parliament,  before  the  Presbytery  or  any  com- 
mon rule  wei-e  established."  In  another  passage 
Baillie  acknowledges  the  liberal  forbearance  of 
these  Independents,  but  only  to  condemn  it; 
"They  plead,"  he  writes,  "for  a  toleration  to  other 
sects,  as  well  as  to  themselves ;  and  with  much 
ado  could  we  get  them  to  propose  what  they  de- 
sired to  [for]  them.selves.  At  last  they  did  give 
us  a  jiaper  requiring  expressly  a  full  toleration 
of  congregations,  in  their  way  everywliere  sepa- 
rate from  ours."  Thus,  though  the  Presbyterian 
church  government  was  established,  it  was  not 
without  a  long  struggle,  and  with  it  was  estab- 
lished what  it  had  so  zealously  opposed — the 
toleration  of  every  class  of  Nonconformists.  Even 
where  exceptions  were  made,  it  was  rather  in  re- 
ference to  the  political  perversity,  than  the  reli- 
gious errors  of  those  who  were  excepted.  The 
Vol.  II. 


Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  their  priests  arid 
the  Jesuits,  were  still  exposed  to  jjersecution,  but 
it  was  as  the  friends  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  des- 
potism; and  the  Protestant  bisho])S  and  Episcopal 
clergy  were  closely  watched,  and  harshly  treated, 
as  the  adherents  of  monarchical  rule.  Atheism 
was  ])imished,  antl  all  persons  were  ro(iuired  to 
attend  some  place  of  woi-ship.  livery  outrage 
against  religion  was  also  punished,  such  as  jn'ofan- 
ity,  vice,  blasphemy,  and  the  holding  of  opiidons 
that  tended  to  dissolve  society;  and  trading,  travel- 
ling, or  frequenting  of  taverns  on  the  Sabbath, 
wei'e  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment 

In  this  way  Presbyteriani.sm  had  commenced 
the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  achieved 
the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy,  and  established  it- 
self in  the  room  of  the  gorgeous  church  which  it 
had  supplanted.  But  in  a  great  national  revolu- 
tion it  frequently  happens,  that  those  by  whom  it 
has  been  effected  are  succeeded  liy  actors  still 
more  violent  and  impetuous,  by  whom  the  change 
is  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  the  country  pre- 
])ared  for  a  reaction.  And  such  was  the  fate  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  of  which  a  veiv 
few  years  witnessed  the  triumjih  and  the  down- 
fall. In  the  great  strife  between  the  two  rival 
parties,  the  political  moderation  of  the  Presby- 
terians was  out  of  season,  and  in  the  question 
which  was  narrowed  to  despotism  or  a  repub- 
lic, their  views  of  a  limited  monarchy,  which 
were  afterwards  to  form  the  base  of  the  British 
constitution,  were  regai'ded  as  pusillanimous  and 
tame.  More  thorough-going  men  and  fiercer  ex- 
tremes were  in  greater  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  the  character  of  the  struggle,  and 
these  accordingly  were  found  in  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  wild  sects  which  Independency 
had  produced.  It  was  by  the  army  and  its 
matchless  leader  that  Presbytery  as  well  as  mo- 
narchy was  overthi'own ;  and  the  change  of  the 
army  from  Presbyterian  to  Independent  can  be 
easily  traced  in  the  history  of  the  day.  yVt  first, 
the  soldiers  were  men  of  the  Covenant,  and  they 
fought  merely  for  a  rational  limitation  of  the 
kingly  power,  not  its  absolute  extinction.  Each 
regiment  also  had  its  Presbyterian  i'hai)laiu,  who 
marched  to  the  field  with  his  jmrishioners.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill  and  the  re-modelling 
of  the  army,  when  wild  sectaries  were  poured 
into  the  ranks  and  more  decisive  mea.suros  adopt- 
ed, these  clergymen,  finding  themselves  out  of 
place,  retired  to  their  peaceful  cures.  "This  fatal 
accident,"  the  historian  of  Puritanism  observes, 
"proved  the  ruin  of  the  cause  in  which  the  par- 
liament were  engaged;  for  the  army  being  desti- 
tute of  chaplains,  who  might  h;ive  restrained  the 
irregularities  of  their  zeal,  the  ofiicers  set  up  for 
preachei-s  in  their  several  regiments,  depending 
upon  a  kind  of  niii-aculous  assistance  of  tho 
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Divine  Spirit,  without  any  study  or  preparation; 
and  when  their  imaginations  were  heated,  they 
gave  vent  to  the  most  crude  and  undigested  ab- 
surdities. Nor  did  the  evil  rest  theie;  for,  from 
preac-liing  at  tlie  liead  of  their  regiments,  they 
tools  ])Ossession  of  the  country  ])uli)its  where 
they  were  (juartered,  till  at  length  they  spread 
the  infection  over  the  whole  nation,  and  bronglit 
tlie  regular  ministry  into  contempt.''  The  mili- 
tary successes  of  such  an  army  soon  turned  the 
scale  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  Inde- 
pendents acquired  a  large  majority;  and  as  a 
political  power,  Presbyteriauism  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  its  existence  in  England  with 
the  execution  of  the  king. 

But  although  the  triumph  of  Independency  had 
been  so  signal,  its  reign  was  brief.  Its  history, 
however,  is  so  fully  impersonated  in  that  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  the  subject  may  be  wound 
up  with  a  few  brief  notices.  Toleration  was  the 
order  of  the  day  during  the  protectorate;  and  tliis 
princiijle  was  the  more  easily  observed,  that  ivo 
exclusively  established  church  existed.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  indeed,  such  an  establish- 
ment would  have  been  impossible,  where  the  su- 
perior numbers  and  wealth  of  the  Presbytei'ians 
were  counterpoised  by  the  military  strength  and 
political  influence  of  the  Independents.  The  pa- 
rish churches  therefore  throughout  England,  al- 
though occu]>ied  in  greatest  measure  by  Presby- 
terian incumbents,  were  also,  in  many  cases,  held 
by  Independent  ministers,  or  even  by  sectaries  of 
a  less  orderly  description,  while  several  were  still 
retained  by  their  old  Episcopal  possessors.  Even 
gifted  laymen,  who  weie  supposed  either  by 
themselves  or  others  to  possess  in  an  especial 
degree  the  powers  requisite  for  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, found  the  pulpits  open  to  their  entrance. 
The  evils  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  were 
so  obvious,  that  in  Slarch,  1(;53,  Cromwell  ap- 
pointed a  "  Board  of  Ti  iers,"  consisting  of  thirty- 
eight  members,  and  comjiosed  of  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Ba])tists,  to  limit  the  assump- 
tion and  correct  the  abuses  of  the  ministerial 
office,  by  testing  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
held  it.  This  board  continued  in  office  until  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  when  it  was  annihilated  at 
the  Restoration;  and  although  much  ridicule  was 
afterwards  thrown  upon  the  institution,  yet  the 
services  of  these  triers  were  of  substantial  and 
lasting  benefit.  This  we  learn  from  the  impartial 
testimony  of  Baxter,  who  disowned  their  com- 
mission, and  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  enemy. 
"The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "that  though  their  au- 
thority is  null,  and  though  some  few  over-bu.sy 
and  over-rigid  Independents  among  them  were 
too  severe  against  all  that  were  Arrainians,  and 
too   particular   in  inquiring  after   evidences  of 


sanctification  in  tho.se  whom  they  examined,  and 
somewhat  too  lax  in  their  admission  of  unlearned 
and  erroneous  men  that  favoured  Antinomiaiiism 
or  Anabajitism,  yet,  to  give  them  their  due,  they 
did  .abundance  of  good  to  the  church.  They  saved 
many  a  congregation  from  ignorant,  ungodly, 
drunken  teachers— the  sort  of  men  that  intended 
no  more  in  the  ministry  than  to  say  a  sermon  as 
readers  say  their  common  prayers,  ami  to  patch 
up  a  few  words  together  to  talk  the  people  asleep 
with  on  Sunday,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week  to 
go  with  them  to  the  ale- house,  and  harden  them 
in  their  sin;  and  that  sort  of  ministers  that  either 
preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as  men 
that  never  were  acquainted  with  it.  All  those 
wdio  used  the  ministry  but  as  a  common  trade  to 
live  by  were  never  likely  to  convert  a  soul :  all 
these  they  usually  rejected;  and  in  their  stead 
they  admitted  any  that  were  able,  serious  preach- 
ers, and  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable 
opinion  soever  they  were.  So  that,  though  there 
were  many  of  them  somewhat  j)artial  for  the  In- 
dependents, Separatists,  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  and 
Anabaptists,  and  against  the  Prelatists  and  Ar- 
miiiians,  so  great  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt 
which  they  brought  to  the  church,  that  many 
thousands  of  souls  blessed  God  for  the  faithful 
ministers  whom  they  let  in,  and  giieved  when 
the  Prelatists  afterwards  cast  them  out  again."" 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  notice  chiefly  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  their  rivals  the  Indepen- 
dents, the  two  leading  forms  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish Puritanism  was  manifested  when  the  great 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  com- 
menced. It  was  impossible,  however,  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  that  it  would  con- 
tent itself  with  such  limitations;  and  although 
the  sectaries  were  numerous,  they  were  also  com- 
paratively little  known,  until  the  re-raodelliiig  of 
the  army  called  them  from  obscurity,  and  the 
univeisal  toleration  gave  them  full  liberty  of  ac- 
tion. One  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  was,  that 
an  army  composed  of  such  strange  and  discor- 
dant elements,  could  be  so  coherently  and  firmly 
united;  that  preaching  generals  and  praying  or 
expounding  captains  could  be  such  wise  effective 
leaders,  and  brave  chivalrous  warriors;  and  that 
such  mystagogues  as  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  others, 
whose  religious  views  were  apparently'  incompre- 
hensible, and  their  rhapsodies  unintelligible  even 
by  themselves,  should  3'et  have  seen  so  clearly, 
and  acted  so  wisely  and  calmly,  when  great  |)o- 
litical  interests  were  at  stake.  But  the  history 
of  the  sectarianism  of  the  period  is  too  important 
as  well  as  too  multifarious  for  a  passing  notice, 
and  may  therefore  be  deferred  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  in  which  it  still  continued  in 
active  exercise. 


'  iVra',  ii   36«). 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— HISTORY   OF  SOCIETY. 

KROSI  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAME.S  I.   (A.D.   160j).  TO  THE  UESTOHATION  (a.D.  lOOO) 

Change  proiluceil  iu  Englaud  liy  the  Eeforiiiatioii— Kisc  of  I'urilauisiu— Twofold  character  of  Eiiglislj  bociety  at 
this  period  through  religious  diversities— Effects  of  Puritanism  upon  the  military  spirit— Contrast  between 
the  Puritan  and  royalist  soldiers  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war— Slow  progress  of  English  coninicrce— 'J'rading 
companies  of  the  period— Banking— Postage  and  iicst -offices— Agriculture— Kural  life— Rajnd  increase  of  the 
London  population- Causes  of  the  increase — Attcnjpts  to  check  it— Growth  of  Loudon— Pojiulation  of  its 
different  districts— Great  resort  of  St.  Paul's  Walk— Other  places  of  public  concourse— J'laces  of  ])rivato 
assignation  and  festivity- Coarseness  and  discomfort  of  metropolitan  life— Hackney  coaches — Complaints 
against  them— Fashionable  life  in  London— Its  style  illustrated  by  Lady  Compton's  letter— Attendants  and 
retinue.s  of  noble  families— Dress — Costume  of  gentlemen— Extravagant  dresses  of  the  royal  favourites— 
Love-locks-Beiirds-Ornaments— military  foppery— Patches  introduced  by  military  pretenders— Co.xcombry 
— Contrast  to  the  prevalent  fashions  in  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Puritans — Effects  of  Loudon  fashions  on 
the  rural  gentry— Keceipt  for  converting  a  country  squire  into  a  town  gentleman — The  mercantile  community 
— Their  manners  and  mode  of  living — 'I'heir  martial  spirit  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war— Alsatians 
and  bullies — Highwaymen  of  the  period — London  thieves  and  cut-purses — Onerous  duties  of  the  London 
magistrates — Domestic  life  of  the  period— Cookery — Increase  of  intemperance  in  drinking — A  state  banquet 
and  masque  of  James  I.  and  the  King  of  Denmark— Sports  of  the  period — Aversion  of  King  James  to  military 
sports— Masques — Active  sports— London  amusements — Games  of  the  lower  orders — Cromwell's  encouragement 
of  manly  sports — Commencement  of  coach-driving  as  an  English  amusement— Introduction  of  the  regular 
drama  into  England — London  play-houses- Their  rude  and  naked  condition — Their  days  and  hours  for  meet- 
ing—A play-house  audierjce  of  the  period — Criticism  of  the  theatre  and  mode  of  its  e.vpression— Education — 
Study  of  philosopliy  added  to  that  of  languages— Cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  promoted  by  Charles  1. — Military 
exercises  a  part  of  education— Education  fiuished  by  tra\elling— Eestrictious  imposed  on  English  tourists — 
Progress  of  the  national  literature — Dramatic  poetry — Early  dramatic  writers — Jlarlow — Shakspeare — Chief 
events  in  his  life— The  Mermaid  Club — Ben  Jonson — Beaumont  and  Fletcher — Massingcr— Webster — Heywood 
— The  stage  suppressed  by  the  Puritans— Puritan  poets— Cavalier  poets— Literary  and  scientific  men  of  the 
period — Eminent  churchmen— Distinguished  Scotchmen  of  the  period — Sir  WiUiam  Drummond — Napier  ot 
Merchiston — David  Calderwood — Kobert  Baillie— Alexander  Henderson,  &c. 


I  S  we  ]iave  already  seen,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Reformation,  which  so 
greatly  changed  the  jjolitical  and 
moral  aspect  of  Europe,  had  an 
especially  powerful  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  England.  There  it 
found  a  congenial  soil,  and  soon  took  root  and 
nourished.  The  character  of  the  people — so  re- 
flective and  stable — so  intrepid  iu  investigation 
and  so  eager  for  progress — was  better  adajjted 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers 
than  even  the  countries  in  which  they  had  ori- 
ginated; and  hence  England  quickly  became,  as 
it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  beyond  all 
others,  a  Protestant  country.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, something  more  than  merely  the  religious 
faith  of  the  people  was  certain  to  be  changed  and 
improved.  The  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  now 
fully  aroused,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  theo- 
logical investigations,  advanced  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  law,  literature,  aixl  social 
progress;  and  in  each  of  these  depai'tnients  the 
effete  or  the  time-honoured  corruptions  of  past 
ages,  were  assailed  by  the  same  mighty  out- 
burst that  had  shaken  the  seven-hilled  City  to 
its  foundation,  and  swept  its  dominion  from  otir 
island.     Monastic  supei"stition,  medifeval  jiedan- 


try,  feudal  tyranny,  and  regal  oppression,  were 
all  successively  overtaken  b}'  the  irresistilde  on- 
set; and  each  iu  turn  was  compelled  to  yield, 
or  submit  to  be  crushed  and  exterminated.  It 
needed,  indeed,  no  peculiarly  prophetic  sagacity 
to  foresee  such  a  consequence,  let  the  teachers, 
legislators,  and  rulers  of  the  nation  be  what  they 
might,  or  act  as  they  pleased.  Tlie  first  step  in 
this  great  march  of  emancipation  was  the  re- 
jection of  Peter's-peuce  ;  the  last,  that  of  shij)- 
money ;  and  the  latter  act  was  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  former.  1'he  king 
might  easily  have  guessed  that  he  scarcely  could 
succeed  where  even  a  pontitt'  had  f;n!ed. 

The  most  important  epi.sode  in  this  general  pro- 
gress is  formed  by  the  history  of  Englisli  Puri 
tanism.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  the  royal  ])ower  that  would 
liave  been  inadequate  to  arrest  the  movement, 
more  wisely  resolved  to  head  it,  and  both  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  illustrious  daughter  stood  forth  as 
the  crowned  and  anointe<l  c-h.-inqiions  of  Protes- 
tantism. This  sujiport,  however,  was  not  to  be 
vouchsafed  for  nought,  and,  accordingly,  in  for- 
mulating the  new  Protestant  ehurcli  in  England, 
the  reforming  sovereigns  took  care  of  their  own 
interests  by  moulding  it  into  a  monarchy  of  which 
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themselves,  instead  of  the  deposed  pontiff,  should 
be  the  head.  In  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
therefore,  the  old  polity  and  form  were  as  much 
as  possible  retained,  and  the  king  continued  to 
govern  through  a  hierarchy  of  hi.s  own  creation, 
and  dependent  upon  his  favour.  But  this  check 
tlie  new  spirit  of  inquiry  was  little  disposed  to 
tolerate;  it  was  regarded  both  as  a  stojijiing-short 
at  half  measures  and  a  sinful  compromise;  and 
those  who  sought  a  full,  instead  of  a  partial  re- 
formation, demanded  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
church  from  kings  as  well  as  popes,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  ceremonial  as  well  as  the  creed 
of  Rome.  The  church  was  to  be  a  theocracy, 
of  winch  its  Divine  Head  was  to  be  the  only 
ruler,  and  His  revealed  will  the  only  statute-book 
and  directory.  Such  wns  the  demand  of  those 
who  were  derisively  called  Puritans,  and  whose 
appearance  was  altogether,  or  all  but  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  the  Anglican  church.  In  spite  of 
contempt,  and  even  of  persecution,  they  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  numbers  and  consequence, 
so  that  during  the  present  period  English  society 
was  divided  into  two  pai'ties,  differing  not  only 
in  certain  points  of  religious  belief,  but  in  ritual 
and  form  of  worship,  in  literary  and  intellectual 
charactei',  even  in  modes  of  daily  life,  style  of 
conversation,  domestic  usages,  dress,  and  de- 
meanour. Thus  England,  during  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  his  immediate  successors,  presented 
two  different  forms  of  national  life,  character, 
and  customs,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  two  en- 
tirely different  and  even  hostile  races.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  antagonistic  divisions  of 
society  could  long  go  onward  side  by  side;  a 
separation,  and  finally  a  hostile  collision,  were 
inevitable,  and  these  upon  questions  not  only  of 
religious  but  also  of  civil  liberty.  When  the 
war  commenced,  it  was  then  that  the  opposite 
character  of  the  two  parties  was  brought  out  into 
strong  relief,  and  the  question  placed  at  issue 
as  to  which  of  them  was  worthiest  and  fittest  to 
predominate.  The  trial  and  its  result  have  al- 
ready been  fully  detailed. 

When  England  was  thus  converted  into  one 
great  battle-field  of  civil  warfai-e,  during  which 
the  characters  of  men  were  brought  out  and  their 
powers  exerted  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  interesting 
to  mark  the  hostile  elements  which  were  thus 
arrayed  against  each  other  for  the  destruction  or 
regeneration  of  a  country  already  great  and  in- 
fluential; and  which,  according  to  the  issue,  was 
likely  to  attain  the  first  rank,  or  sink  into  a  mere 
third  or  fourth -rate  nation.  All,  at  first,  boded 
the  utter  suppression  of  the  Puritans,  who  were 
worsted  in  every  encounter.  Their  ranks  were 
chiefly  composed  of  devout  men  who  had  been 
wont  to  put  little  faith  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and 
industrious  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  to  whom 


warlike  w-eapons  had  hitherto  been  strangers,  and 
military  discipline  unknown  ;  while  upon  the 
other  side  was  all  the  highborn  sijirit  and  chiv- 
alry of  the  land,  condiined  with  the  military  ex- 
perience that  had  be(!n  acquired  in  foreign  travel 
and  atlventure.  Tliis  difference,  which  Crom- 
well's .sagacity  detected  at  a  glance,  he  thus  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  to  his  kinsman,  Hampden: — 
"  Your  troops,"  he  said,  "  are  most  of  theni  de- 
cayed serving-men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind 
of  fellows ;  the  king's  forces  are  composed  of 
gentlemen's  younger  sons  and  persons  of  good 
quality;  and  do  you  think  that  the  mean  spirits 
of  such  base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be 
able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour, 
and  courage,  and  resolution  in  them  1  You  must 
get  men  of  sjiirit;  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say, 
of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen 
will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  still  be  beaten, 
as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter." 
Cromwell,  who  thus  detected  the  evil,  knew  not 
only  the  remedy,  but  the  right  way  of  applying 
it.  He  could  not  convert  the  tapsters  into  chiv- 
alrous knights,  or  the  decayed  serving  men  into 
gentlemen,  but  he  could  do  more;  he  could  kindle 
within  them  that  religious  Puritan  enthusiasm 
that  would  carry  them  as  far,  or  even  farther, 
than  any  earthly  inspiration,  where  a  brave  deed 
was  to  be  done  that  a  righteous  cause  might  be 
established.  On  this  principle  he  acted,  and  his 
regiment  of  Ironsides  were  at  once  the  bravest 
and  the  most  devout  soldiers  that  ever  England 
had  produced.  The  same  [jrinciple  became  gene- 
ral throughout  the  parliamentary  army,  and  the 
enthusiastic  elevated  spirit  of  its  soldiery  was 
soon  more  than  a  match  for  the  utmost  of  Cava- 
lier loyalty,  devotedness,  and  military  daring. 
And  more  interesting  still  was  the  contrast  af- 
forded by  the  two  parties  when  the  war  was 
ended.  The  high-born  Cavalier  wdio,  during  the 
trying  changes  of  the  campaign,  had  degenerated 
into  a  reckless  desperado,  careful  of  nothing  but 
good  quarters,  pay,  and  plunder,  was  fain  to  sink 
into  a  mere  hanger-on  or  led-captain,  if  he  did 
not  become  a  soldier  of  fortime,  or  even  a  high- 
wayman. But  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
after  having  attained  the  highest  renown  in  arms, 
and  made  the  world  ring  with  their  exploits,  con- 
tentedly retired  to  their  farms  or  their  shojiS,  and 
resumed  their  original  calling  and  its  peaceful 
spirit  as  if  no  interruption  had  occurred.  They 
had  gone  forth  under  a  higher  call  than  that  of 
military  glory,  and  accomjjlished  a  righteous  task 
whose  approval  was  better  than  anything  which 
fame  could  bestow.  Such  a  spirit,  even  when 
the  reaction  came  by  which  royalty  was  restored, 
was  not  to  be  tampered  with;  but  the  Stuarts 
forgot  the  lesson,  and  full  dearly  abode  the  pen- 
alty.   Enlightened  and  improved  b}-  past  experi- 
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ence,  PuriUiuisiu  once  more  stepped  forward  to 
work  out  the  great  ])robleuiof  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  upon  wliieli  it  had  been  employed  for 
iieai-ly  two  centuries;  and  the  result  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  order  of  things  under  a 
tolerant  church  and  a  limited  monarchy. 

During  this  period,  tlie  commercial  progress  of 
Knglaml  scarcely  fullilled  the  iironiise  which  it 
had  given  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  For 
this  several  causes  might  be  easily  assigned.  In 
Holland  our  commerce  found  a  formidable  rival, 
with  whose  pertinacious  industry,  skill,  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  England  as  yet  was  unable 
to  compete.  The  late  wars  with  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal had,  in  a  great  measure,  shut  up  the  ports 
of  these  countries  against  the  introduction  of 
English  produce.  The  grants  of  patents  and 
monopolies  upon  sevei'al  articles  of  commerce — a 
mode  of  i-ewarding  favourites  or  cancelling  obli- 
gations which  Elizabeth  and  her  father  had  reck- 
oned a  cheap  substitute  for  draughts  upon  the  ] 
royal  treasury — wei-e  greatly  increased  by  the  ' 
weakness  and  yielding  spirit  of  James  I.,  and  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  his  unfortunate  succes- 
sor. But  the  last  and  most  especial  cause  by 
which  the  progress  of  English  commerce  was  re- 
tarded during  this  season,  maj'  be  found  in  the 
]>olitical  troubles  with  which  the  country  was 
occupied,  and  the  civil  war  that  followed.  The 
chief  trade  still  consisted  in  native  wool,  which 
continued  to  be  in  higher  estimation  than  that 
of  any  other  country;  and  woollen  cloths,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  superior  material,  were  so  im- 
perfectly dyed  and  dressed  that  they  were  sold 
at  a  considerable  discount  as  compared  with  the 
rate  of  foreign  goods.  The  important  work  of 
colonization,  however,  still  went  onward  in  s])ite 
of  the  rival  ojjposition  of  the  French  and  Dutch, 
antl  especially  in  South  and  North  America,  to 
which  the  tide  of  Puritan  emigration  was  princi- 
pjally  directed,  before  the  Puritans  found  that 
flight  might  be  successfully  exchanged  for  re- 
sistance. 

The  jiresent  period  was  an  important  era  of 
trading  companies  in  England.  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing brief  enumeration  may  be  given.  The  first 
in  importance  was  the  "East  India  Company," 
originally  chartered  on  the  31st  December,  KiUH. 
The  company  traded  to  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia, 
from  which  its  chief  imports  into  England  wei-e 
spices,  cotton,  silks,  rice,  perfumes,  I'ich  woods, 
and  precious  stones.  Next  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  Turkey  Company,"  whose  exports  were 
English  cloths  and  Indian  spices,  indigo  and 
calicoes,  and  that  imported  in  return,  raw  silk, 
cotton,  drugs,  dried  fruits,  and  oils.  The  third  in 
the  list,  as  given  by  a  writer  of  the  period,  was 
the  "  Ancient  Company  of  INIerchant  Adven- 
tui'ers,"     This  company  supplied   the   cities   of 


Hamburg,  Jiotterdam,  and  several  towns  in  the 
Netherlands,  chiefly  with  English  cloth,  and  im- 
ported the  [irincijial  connnodities  of  Netherland 
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manufacture.  The  "Eastland,"  or  "Muscovy 
Company,"  had  English  cloth  for  its  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export,  besides  which  are  enumerated 
tin,  lead,  Indian  spices,  and  several  other  south- 
ern commodities,  and  brought,  in  return,  hemp, 
pitch,  rosin,  hides,  furs,  copper,  steel,  quicksilver, 
timber  for  ship-building,  rye,  and  other  such 
productions  of  the  country.  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal trading  companies  in  England,  besides  the 
enterprises  of  private  comjjanies  and  individual 
adventurers,  who  selected  those  marts  iu  which 
the  greatest  profits  were  to  be  found. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  prompt  and  safe 
mercantile  transactions  were,  during  this  period, 
considerably  enlarged.  This,  indeed,  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  result  of  past  mercantile  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  the  certain  prosjiect  of  future 
prosperity.  The  religious  hatred  to  large  inte- 
r-est  upon  money,  under  the  name  of  usury,  hail 
so  greatly  increased,  probably  under  the  grow- 
ing ascendency  of  the  Puritan  sjiirit,  that  the 
former  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  statute  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  was  reduced,  in  1624,  to  eight  per 
cent.,  and  in  1651  to  si.x  per  cent.  A  still  more 
important  improvement  was  the  introduction  of 
regular  lianking.  Hitherto  the  London  merchants 
had  been  wont  to  commit  their  money  to  the 
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i-ustody  of  llio  Ivoyal  Mint  in  tlic  Tower,  until 
tlie  arbitrai-y  seizure  hy  diaries  I.,  through  the 
l)rt'ssure  of  liis  jiecuniary  diffioultics,  of  £200,000 
of  this  deposit,  under  tlie  gentle  name  of  a  loan, 
convinced  the  merchants  that  a  royal  forti-ess  was 
not  the  safest  of  securities.  They  then  tried  the 
experiment  of  intrusting  llieir  clerks  and  'pren- 
tices with  the  kee])ing  of  their  cash,  probably  as 
lieing  less  liable  to  such  arbitrai-y  demands;  but 
London  dissipation  made  too  many  of  these  young 
keepers  unfaithful  to  their  trust;  and  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  they  were  wont  to  escape 
an  awkward  reckoning  by  enlistment  in  the  con- 
fending  armies.  Safer  cashiers  were  then  found 
in  the  London  goldsmiths,  whose  hands  were 
more  conversant  with  the  temptations  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  less  liable  to  infection;  and 
thus  the  goldsmiths,  hitherto  mere  artificers,  rose 
into  ■wealthy  and  cou.sequential  bankers.  In 
this  way  they  became  the  depositories  of  mer- 
cantile capital  and  landed  rentals,  for  which  tliey 
allowed  the  usual  per-ceutage,  and  became  so 
we.ilthy  as  materially  to  influence  the  movements 
of  the  state  by  the  readiness  of  their  accommo- 
dations. The  only  wonder  is,  however,  that  the 
principle  of  banking,  which  had  been  so  long  in 
use  in  the  mercantile  states  of  Italy,  and  was  so 
systematically  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  should 
have  been  so  late  in  finding  an  entrance  into 
England.  Another  improvement,  not  only  of 
mercantile,  but  univer.«al  benefit  during  this 
jjeriod,  was  the  estalilishment  of  a  regular  inter- 
nal ]5ostage.  A  foreign  post  had  been  established 
by  James  I.  for  the  accommodation  of  English 
merchants  in  their  transactions  with  the  conti- 
nental marts;  but  the  means  of  home  correspon- 
dence were  wanting  till  1635,  when  a  home  post- 
office  was  established  by  Charles  I.  Its  first 
object  was  the  maintenance  of  communication 
lietween  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  ef- 
fected by  a  post  running  night  and  day  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  accomjilishing  the 
journey  in  three  days,  delivering  letters  at  the 
intermediate  towns  by  the  way;  and  soon  after- 
wards other  by-posts,  branching  from  the  main 
line,  were  multiplied,  until  the  principle  was 
finally  extended  overthe  whole  United  Kingdom. 
The  letters  thus  conveyed  were  carried  on  horse- 
back; and  if  only  three  days  were  occupied  in 
their  transit  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  it  must 
have  been  at  the  expenditure  of  much  horse  flesh, 
as  well  as  hard  and  merciless  riding. 

The  agriculture  of  England  during  this  period 
of  uncertainty  and  civil  war  was  so  liable  to 
interruption,  and  so  slow  in  its  progress,  as  to 
ivquire  no  further  notice  for  tlie  present.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  the  rui'al  population,  whose 
improvement  had  been  retarded  by  the  same 
causes,  and  whose  habits  and  modes  of  life  re- 


mained nearly  the  same  as  they  had  been  during 
the  preceding  jioriod  of  our  history.  The  chief 
changes,  indeed,  that  had  occurred  in  country  life, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy,  where  a  greater  <lesire  of  comfort,  and 
better  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  means,  were 
apparent.  These  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  less 
clumsy  articles  of  furniture,  a  greater  amount 
of  carpeting  and  painted  ceilings,  a  rich  display 
of  paintings  upon  the  walls,  the  productions  of 
the  great  foreign  masters  of  the  jieriod,  and  the 
plentiful  introduction  of  graceful  china-ware,  in 
lieu  of  the  unshapely  pottery  of  the  preceding 
age.  But  it  was  in  London  that  the  great  moral 
and  political  influence  of  the  kingdom  was  now 
chiefly  contained ;  and  there  that  principle  of  cen- 
tralization had  commenced  in  full  vigour,  which, 
in  the  present  day,  is  viewed  with  so  much  alarm. 
The  action  of  this  principle  can  easily  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  exigencies  of  the  age.  Men  but 
lately  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance and  political  rights,  were  eager  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  government,  to  watch  its  proceedings, 
and,  if  need  should  be,  to  resist  its  aggressions; 
while  such  a  concourse  was  sure  to  be  followed 
by  the  dissolute  in  pursuit  of  pleasm-e,  and  the 
needy  in  quest  of  gain.  Each  man  of  these 
several  classes  had  now  discovered,  not  only  that 
the  metropolis  was  a  place  worth  living  in,  but 
that  it  was  his  proper  home. 

This  rapid  extension  of  London,  and  dtspro- 
pjortionate  increase  of  its  population  as  compared 
with  other  towns,  soon  excited  the  royal  a])pre- 
hension:  here  was  a  hostile  encampment  around 
the  very  walls  of  the  sovereign's  palace;  an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio,  by  which  his  movements  could 
be  watched,  and  his  authority  held  in  check. 
Elizabeth  therefore  endeavoured  to  arrest  this 
rapid  growth;  but  her  proclamations  to  that  ef- 
fect were  as  fruitless  as  the  commands  of  Canute 
to  the  waves,  when  they  dashed  against  his  feet, 
and  overthrew  the  royal  chair.  On  the  accession 
of  James  I.  these  ])roclamations  were  repeated, 
and  not  content  with  these  alone,  he  set  himself 
in  good  earnest  to  ])revent  the  growth  of  metro- 
piolitan  streets  and  houses  both  by  lemonstrance 
and  interference.  Alarmed  at  the  concourse  of 
the  nobility  to  the  city,  where  they  now  were 
wont  to  establish  their  permanent  residence,  be 
endeavoured  to  pique  their  pride  into  a  return 
to  their  own  estates,  by  telling  them  tliat  in  the 
country  they  were  like  ships  in  a  river,  that 
showed  like  something ;  while  in  London,  they 
were  like  ships  at  sea,  that  .showed  like  nothing. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  prevent  the  alarming  emi- 
gration of  his  old  sulijeots,  the  Scots,  to  the  gain- 
ful metropolis  of  the  .south,  liy  prohibitions  of 
their  arrival,  and  the  imposition  of  lieavy  fines 
upon  the  skippers  who  brought  them  by  sea.   But; 
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liis  strangest  i)l;m  of  all  was,  to  weed  tlie  Lon- 
don population  by  transplanting  whole  colonies 
of  tliein  into  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  wliere  they 
could  have  ground  enongh  to  till  if  Uiey  had  but 
courage  to  attempt  it.  Perhaps  it  is  unneces.s:iry 
to  adil,  that  this  choice  scheme  was  never  re- 
duced to  practice.  When  the  pressure  upon  the 
seat  of  government  became  more  alarming  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  eflbrts  to  check  the  ap- 
])rehended  danger  were  increased.  Thus,  by  one 
jiroclamation  in  1630,  no  new  honse  was  to  be 
erected,  or  new  foundation  laid  in  London  or 
Westminster,  or  in  any  ])lace  within  three  miles 
of  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  no  new  inmates 
received  into  the  hon.ses  already  existing — alleg- 
ing, as  a  reason  for  this  strictness,  the  danger  of 
an  increase  of  the  population  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  woid<l  be  impossible  to  govern  or  feed 
them.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  similar  procla- 
mation was  emitted,  which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  com- 
manded, or  at  least  advised  to  reside  upon  their 
estates,  as  their  residence  in  London  wasted  their 
property,  enriched  other  countries  by  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  luxuries,  and  gathered  throngs 
of  idle  retainers  and  hangers-on  into  London  and 
Westminster,  to  the  embarrassment  of  govern- 
ment, the  increase  of  jjoor-rates,  and  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions. 

The  city  whose  growth  was  thus  so  porten- 
tous, and  which  royal  edicts  in  vain  attempted  to 
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check,  must  have  presented  at  this  time  an  a]i- 
pearance  almost  incomprehensible  to  a  modern 
Londoner.     According  to  the  ma])s,  it  covered  a 


very  large  extent  of  ground,  composed  of  clustei-s 
of  streets  and  lanes,  with  large  spaces  of  waste 
ground  interspersed  between — but  spaces  whose 
formidable  hungry  yawn  announced  that  they 
woidd  soon  be  filled.  Thus,  al)out  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  Fiusbury  was  a  jile.asant  rui'al  dis- 
trict, covered  with  trees  and  wind-mills;  Mooi-- 
fields  was  al.so  part  of  the  country,  reaching  to 
IMoorg.ate;  and  from  the  Archery  Gi-ound  to  Is- 
lington were  nothing  but  meadows,  upon  which  ;i 
whole  army  of  civic  [likemen  found  anii)le  room 
for  drill.  Li  like  manner,  St.  Giles  was  Isolated, 
until  it  was  connected  with  the  city  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  war;  and  as  for  London 
and  Westminster,  they  still  stood  a  mile  ajiart, 
until  iifter  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  Scottish 
emigrants,  who  had  repaired  thitlier  as  to  a 
Goshen  of  safety,  established  a  connecting  link 
between  the  two  cities.  Closer  still  to  the  centre, 
and  within  the  bai-s  of  London,  were  also  large 
detached  spaces  that  remained  unfilled  till  after 
the  gi-eat  fire.  Such  was  the  city  which,  aftei- 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  was  to  equal  Rome 
or  Babylon  in  population  and  extent,  and  sui-pass 
them  in  wealth — a  mighty  congeries  of  fragments, 
in  which  the  processes  of  closing  and  extending 
were  going  on  simultaneously,  and  with  a  rapi- 
dity that  indicated  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life  in  the  histoiy  of  civilization.  But  to  this 
brief  general  outline,  we  may  add  a  few  of  those 
distinctive  features  by  which  the  aspect  of  Lon- 
don was  individualized.  High  Holborn  and 
Drury  Lane  were  the  favourite  site  of  noblemen's 
and  gentlemen's  houses ;  and  the  Strand  was  the 
fashionable  resort  for  ladies,  through  which  they 
passed  in  their  carriages  to  the  china  shops  ainl 
the  Exchange,  in  quest  of  choice  gay  jnu'chases, 
while  their  gallants  took  lodgings  in  the  same 
quarter,  that  they  might  be  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing them  in  their  passing  by.  Merchants  resided 
chiefly  between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Exchange. 
Fleet  Street  and  Fleet  Bridge  were  the  great 
resort  for  puppet-shows,  which,  at  that  time, 
were  fashionable  s|iectacles,  and,  under  the  name 
of  "motions,"  were  eagerly  fi-equented.  Some- 
times the  exhibition  was  of  a  scriptural  character, 
as  in  the  advertisement  of  a  "  new  motion  of  the 
city  of  Nineveh,  with  Jonas  and  the  whale;"  and 
sometimes  political,  in  which  the  Cavaliers  or 
Roundheads  were  to  be  ridiculed,  according  as 
either  party  might  happen  to  predominate.  The 
small  lanes  branching  from  Cannon  Street  tfi- 
wards  the  river,  were  selected  by  the  Puritans  on 
account  of  a  safe  retirement  for  their  dwelling- 
places  and  conventicles,  by  which  they  avoided  the 
persecutions  to  whicli  they  were  ex]x>sed;  and  for 
a  similar  reason,  the  Jesuits  appear  to  have  se- 
lected their  lurking-places  in  the  ob.scHre  purlieus 
of  Clerkeii  well,  and  from  the.se  recesses  they  issued 
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ill  every  form  of  disguise,  to  embroil  every  party, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  tliem  all  back  to  Rome. 
Tlie  wildest  and  most  profligate  of  the  sectaries, 


MEKCEiui'  Shops  of  the  time,  in  Holywell  Street,  Strand,' 
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■who  were  called  Ranters,  and  whose  doctrine 
was,  that  nothing  was  sinful  to  the  elect,  held 
their  obscene  orgies  in  Charter-house  Lane  and 
Whitechapel;  while  Leukner's  Lane,  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  held 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  great  sink 
of  civic  licentiousness.  Then  there  was  Fewter's 
or  Fautor's  Lane,  now  called  Fetter  Lane,  which 
received  its  original  name  fi'om  being  the  resort 
of  fautor.s,  or  idle  vagabonds,  who  selected  it 
because  it  was  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  to 
the  principal  public  gardens.  While  these  were 
the  favourite  resorts  either  of  the  indolent  or 
the  worthless,  the  great  region  of  Alsatia  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  was  the  district  of 
Whitefriars;  and  as  it  still  possessed  the  right  of 
sanctuar}',  thieves,  homicides,  and  broken  men  of 
every  description,  who  had  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  law,  took  shelter  within  its  damp  and 


1  This  stl'eet.  which  cont;iin3  several  ancient  houses,  was  in 
vogue  at  an  early  iteriod  as  the  emporium  of  the  mercers,  who 
had  their  appropriate  signs.  Of  these,  two  remain — the  Half- 
moon,  a  carved  projecting  sign,  and  the  Indian  Queen,  painted 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  association  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  one  Catton.  There  was  likewise  the  Golden  Ball,  a 
noted  shop  for  silk  remnants,  which  continued  in  repute  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  As  the  mercery  trade  declined  in  this 
street,  the  trilfiic  In  frippery  and  old  clothes  took  its  pl.ace,  and 
haa  continued  to  the  present  time. 


dingy  lanes  and  alleys,  that  stretched  along  the 
bank  of  the  rivei',  and  there  could  either  hold 
the  messengers  of  justice  at  defiance  by  strength 
of  numbers,  or  make  their  escajie  bj'  land  or 
water  if  their  offeuces  were  too  rank  for  Alsatian 
privileges. 

But  of  all  the  places  of  public  and  miscella- 
neous resort,  nothing  was  to  be  compareii  to  the 
stately  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  (,'hurcli,  which 
speedily  became  the  great  central  jjoint  of  meet- 
ing to  the  whole  Loudon  population,  and  where 
a  specimen  of  every  class,  character,  and  occujja- 
tion  was  sure  to  be  found.  As  such  a  kind  of 
congress  is  now  among  the  things  that  were,  we 
extract  the  following  vivid  account  of  it  as  it  a])- 
peared  in  1628,  from  Bishop  Earle's  2/icrocosmo- 
i/raj)/iie: — "It  is  the  land's  eiiitonie,  or  you  may 
call  it  the  lesser  isle  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  more 
tiian  this  —  the  whole  world's  map,  which  you 
may  here  discern  in  its  perfectest  motion,  just- 
ling  and  turning.  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and  men, 
with  a  vast  confusion  of  languages;  aud,  were 
ilie  steeple  not  sanctified,  nothing  liker  Babel. 
The  noise  in  it  is  like  that  of  bees — a  strange 
uraming  or  buzz,  mixed  of  walking,  tongues  and 
feet.  It  is  a  kind  of  still  roar  or  loud  whisper. 
It  is  the  great  exchange  of  all  discourse,  aud  no 
business  whatsoever  but  is  here  stirring  and 
afoot.  It  is  tlie  syuod  of  all  pates  politic,  jointeil 
and  laid  together  in  the  most  serious  posture ; 
and  they  are  not  half  so  busy  at  the  parliament. 
It  is  the  antic  of  tails  to  tails,  aud  backs  to  back.*!, 
and  for  vizards  you  need  go  no  further  than 
faces.  It  is  the  market  of  young  lecturei-s,  whom 
you  may  cheapen  here  at  all  rates  and  sizes.  It 
is  the  general  mint  of  all  famous  lies,  which  aj-e 
here,  like  the  legends  of  Popery,  first  coined  and 
stamped  in  the  church.  All  inventions  are  emp- 
tied here,  and  not  a  few  pockets.  The  best  sign 
of  a  temple  in  it  is  that  it  is  the  thieves'  sanctu- 
ary, which  rob  more  safely  in  a  crowd  than  a 
wilderness,  whilst  every  searcher  is  a  bush  to 
hide  them.  It  is  the  ears'  brothel,  and  satisfies 
their  lust  and  itch.  The  visitants  are  all  men 
without  exceptions;  but  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  possessors  are  .state  knights  and  captains  out 
of  service — men  of  long  rapiers  and  breeches — 
which  after  all  turn  merchants  here,  aud  traffic 
for  news.  Some  make  it  a  jjreface  to  their  din- 
ner, and  travel  for  a  stomach;  but  thrifty  men 
make  it  their  ordiuaiT,  and  board  here  very 
cheap.  Of  all  such  jjlaces  it  is  least  haunted 
with  hobgoblins,  for  if  a  ghost  would  walk,  more 
he  could  not."  Leaning  against  a  pillar,  and 
quietly  surveying  this  motley  scene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stereotyping  its  characters  to  future  age.^, 
may  we  not  imagine  the  observant  eyes  of  Beu 
Jonson,  or  even  of  Shakspeare  himself,  fixed  in 
earnest  attention  ?      Here  were  assembled   the 
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raauuers,  the   oostume,  the  veiy  persons  \yliom  Iiiilejieiuloiilly  uf  these  ]il;ices  of  |iiiMio  concourse, 

they  deliueated  with  such  life-like  accuracy  and  the  gallantry  of  the  i)eriod  had  eslalilished  for 

variety.     To  Earle's  account  we  may  add,  that  itself  more  jjrivate   ]>]aces  of  resort,  where  as- 

these  meetings  "at  Paule's"  were  nut  :d\v:ivs  for  sii^nations  could  be  formed,  arnl  love-vows  uttered 


the  purposes  of  gos- 
sii)ing,  for  it  was  here 
tliat  some  of  the  most 
serious  state  conspira- 
cies were  devised.  The 
usual  hours  for  jjulilic 
resort      were      from 
eleven    to   twelve   at 
noon,  and  from  three 
to  six  in  the  evening; 
and  unless  a  person 
was  a  "  Paul's  man," 
or  "  Paul's  walker,"  he 
was  held  in  little  ac- 
count.    Next  to  this 
great     emporium    of 
idleness,  was  the  Ex- 
change, of  which  the 
upper  jjart,  called  "  the 
Pawne,"      resembled 
some  Eastern  bazaar, 
where  all  the  wealth 
of  a  country  is  usually 
assembled.   The  place 
was  a  fashionable  re- 
sort,  kept   open    till 
nine  in  the  summer 
and  ten  in  the  win- 
ter;  and   many  whose  occupation  was   nothing 
but  lounging,  were  wont  to  spend  the  evening 
here,  after  a  post-prandial  visit  to  Paul's.     And 
well  indeed  was  it  fitted  to  give  wings  to  the 
weary  hours,  from  the  following  account  of  it 
by  Samuel  Rolle,  before  the  great  fire  in  wluch 
ancient  London  was  swept  away  : — "  What  arti- 
ficial thing,"  he  exclaims,  "could  entertain  the 
senses,  the  fantasies  of  men,  that  was  not  there 
to  be  had }     Such  was  the  delight    that  many 
gallants  took   in   that  magazine  of  all  curious 
varieties,  that  they  could  almost  have  dwelt  there 
(going  from  shop  to  shop  like  bees  from  flower  to 
flower).      If   they  had   but  had   a   fountain   of 
money  that  could  not  have  been  drawn  dry,  I 
doubt  not  but  a  Mahommedan  (who  never  ex-  I  grossness. 

pects  other  than  sensnal  delights)  would  gladly  !  faithfully  copied  its  most  striking  features,  need 
have  availed  himself  of  that  place,  and  the  trea-  I  not  therefore  be  wondered  at  for  so  often  laying 
sures  of  it,  for,  his  heaven,  and  thought  there  ,  their  love-scenes  and  principal  events  in  a  corn- 
were  none  like  it."     In  allusion  to  the  i)leasure-  |  mon  tavern. 


P.\L'L's  Walk,  Old  St.  Paul's. — From  a  print  by  Hollar 


without  interruption. 
A    favourite    out-of- 
door  jjlace  of  this  de- 
scription was  Sju-ing 
(iarden,  which,  how- 
ever, became  so  jn-oli  fie 
in  licentiousness,  that 
after  being  in  vogue 
during  the  reigns  of 
.lames  I.  and  Charles 
I.,  it  was  shut  up  dur- 
ing the  stern  and  de- 
corous protectorate  of 
Cromwell.  The  shops 
of  milliners  and  ])er- 
fumers,  independently 
of     their     ostensible 
crafts,  were  also  used 
for  places  of  jn'ivate 
meeting    among    the 
fashionable    of    both 
sexes — and  of  this  de- 
scription was  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Anne 
Turner,     who,    while 
she    openly    drove    .a 
gainful  trade  in  the 
making  of  starch  for 
the   ladies   of  the   court,    was   covertly   an   in- 
triguer and  procuress,  until  she  ended  her  career 
on  the  seaft'old  for  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury.      But  even  the.se  demure   con- 
veniences were  not  enough  for  the  coarse  and 
rampant  gallantry  of  the  period ;  and  the  London 
taverns,  which  now  amounted  to  a  fearful  num- 
ber, were  used  for  the  same  purposes,  where,  in  -.i. 
deep  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  amidst  a 
storm  of  oaths,  ribaldry,  and  hard  drinking,  the 
fashionable  of  both  sexes  were  often  to  be  found, 
as  partners  in  these  foul  revelries.      This  was 
viewed  with   astonishment  by  foreign    visitors, 
who  were  already  learning  to  elevate,  if  not  to 
purify  iniquity,  by  divesting  it  of  its  rejiulsive 
The  dramatists  of  this  period,  who 


hunting  liut  penniless  gallants  who  made  Paul's 
and  the  Exchange  their  favourite  havmts,  the 
following  epigram  was  written  in  1628 : — 

"  Though  little  coin  thv  purseless  pockets  line. 
Yet  with  great  cornp.any  thou'rt  taken  up, 
For  often  with  Duke  Humphrey  tliou  dost  dine, 
And  often  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  eup." 

Vol.  II. 


Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  manner  in  which  its  population  was 
grouped  over  its  whole  extent.  From  the  fore- 
going sketch  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  yet  the  Eng- 
lishman had  not  learned  to  regard  his  house  as 
his  castle,  or  even  his  home,  and  hence  so  much 
of  his  life  was  still  sjient  in  the  ojien  air;  while 
185 
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tlie  means  of  sm.-h  iiululjjeiice  were  always  lie- 
oomiug  more  contracted,  until  people  at  last  were 
thrust  perforce  into  alley's,  taverns,  aud  coflee- 
liouses,  there  to  devise  uew  plans  of  domestic 
comfort,  and  snug  fireside  intercourse,  in  better 
habitatious  of  their  own.  The  houses,  indeed, 
were  for  the  most  part,  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  the  same  state  as  they  had  been 
U)0  years  previous,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
the  advance  of  civilization;  and,  therefore,  mitil 
the  period  of  the  great  fire,  they  were  still  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  in  spite  of  the  patchings 
they  had  undergone  were  nodding  to  their  fall. 
Government  indeed  interposed,  but  in  vain,  to 
procure  a  cajjital  worthy  of  such  a  kingdom  aud 
the  uew  state  of  things,  by  commanding  brick  or 
stone  to  be  used  in  the  street  front  of  buildings : 
of  all  demolitions,  that  of  one's  own  house  is  the 
last  to  which  men  will  submit;  and  the  wooden 
habitations,  with  their  gay  but  flimsy  fronts  of 
stucco-work,  still  kept  their  ground,  until  the 
sweeping  coufiagratiou  reduced  them  to  dust  and 


STiLi';-mu.M].u  HuLots,  ii.niicilv  ill  Fleet  street. 
From  Smith's  Topography  of  London. 


ashes,  and  necessitated  a  new  style  of  civic  archi- 
tecture. While  such  were  the  houses,  the  streets 
also  remained  in  their  former  condition — narrow, 
crooked,  and  dark;  and,  in  spite  of  the  enactments 
about  paving  them,  little  better  than  choking 
dnst-funnels  in  summer,  and  morasses  in  winter, 
while  kites  and  ravens,  which  were  almost  the 
only  scavenger's,  were  cherished  by  the  inhabi- 


tants, as  jiublic  benefactors.  In  this  stiite,  the 
plague  was  often  attempted  to  be  held  at  bay 
by  kindling  large  bonfires,  but  this  was  ineftec- 
tual,  until  the  cure  was  finallj'  accomplished  by 
turning  London  itself  into  a  bonfire,  aud  destroy- 
ing cause  and  ett'ect  together.  Still,  however, 
the  evil  had  remained  long  enough  to  confirm 
that  tendency  to  consumption,  which  even  already 
had  become  the  national  dise.'ise,  aud  foreigner.s 
could  not  hel])  remarking  that  incessant  cough- 
ing which  was  prevalent  through  all  the  streets 
of  London. 

In  this  condition  of  the  metropolitan  highways, 
and  the  increasing  taste  of  the  peojjle  for  assem- 
blies and  public  meetings  of  every  kind,  the  de- 
sire for  the  means  of  transit  increased.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
coaches,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occur- 
red  in  the   reign  of  Elizabeth,   the  innovation 
should  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  and  widely 
adopted.      We   accordingly  find,   that   in    1625 
there  were  twenty  hackney  coaches  in  Loudon, 
and  that  they  multiplied  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that   only  ten   j'ears  afterwai'ds  go- 
vernment took  the  alarm  at  their  general 
use,  and  endeavoured  to  limit  it,  upon  the 
[ilea  that  these  carriages  disturbed  the  ears 
of  king,  queen,  and  nobles,  jostled  horse  and 
foot  passengers,  tore  up  the  streets  and  pave- 
ments, and  increased  the  price  of  hay  and 
horse  provender.     It  was  thei'efore  ordered 
"that  no  hackney  or  hired  coaches  be  used 
or  sufiered  in  Loudon,  Westminster,  or  the 
.suburbs  thereof,  except  they  be  to  travel  at 
least  tliree  miles  out  of  the  same;  and  also, 
that  no  person  shall  go  in  a  coach  in  the 
said  streets,  except  the  owner  of  the  coach 
;     shall  constantly  keep  up  four  able  horses 
I      for  our  (the  king's)  service  when  required." 
But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  such  des- 
potic edicts  were  of  force ;  and  Cromwell 
himself  was  soon  after  to  drive  four-in-haml, 
in   Jehu   fashion,  through   this  forbidden 
territory,   and   be  capsized  for  his   pains. 
Scarcely  had    this    innovation  well    com- 
menced, when  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
who  plied  a  scull  upon  the  Thames,  exclaim- 
ed, "They  have  undone  my  poor  trade  1" 
Speaking  of  the  coaclies,  he  adds,  "This  in- 
fernal swarm  of  trade-spillers  have  so  over- 
run the  land,  that  we  can  get  no  living  on  the 
water;  for  I  dare  truly  affirm,  that  every  day  in 
any  terra,  especially  if  the  court  be  at  Whitehall, 
they  do  rob  us  of  our  livings,  and  carry  five  lum- 
dred  si^ty  fares  daily  from  ua."   Alluding  also  to 
the  confusion  produced  by  this  startling  civic  re- 
volution, lie  says,  "I  pray  you  look  into  the  .streets, 
and  the  chambers  or  lodgings  in  Fleet  Street  or 
the  Strand,  how  they  are  pestered  with  them 
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(coaches),  especially  after  a  mask  or  a  play  at  tlie 
court,  where  even  the  very  earth  quakes  and 
trembles,  the  casements  shatter,  tatter,  and  clat- 
ter, and  such  a  confused  noise  is  made,  so  that  a 


Coaches  of  the  time. — From  etchings  by  1).  Stroj 


man  can  neither  slee]i,  speak,  hear,  write,  or  eat 
his  dinner  or  siijiper  quiet  for  them."    It  was  not 
merely  the  watermen  of  London  who  regarded 
this  increase  of  hackney  coaches  with  indigna- 
tion; the  carmen  also,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
an  exclusive  right  of  possession  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  were  i)idignant  at  the  intrusion 
of  these  aristocratic-looking  vehicles,  which  they 
rudely  denominated  "  hell-carts,"  and  took  plea- 
sure in  ovei'turning  them  into  the  kennel  when 
they  came  into  contact  with  their  own  lieavy 
drays.     As  there  was  so  much  complaint 
both  by  royal  edicts  and  jiopular  mur- 
murs against  the  street  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  the  noise,  confusion,  and  danger 
which  some  fifty  or  sixty  hackneys  were 
alleged  to  have  occasioned,  a  gentler  mode 
of  conveyance,  hitherto  used  in  foreign 
countries,  was  introduced  into  London  in 
the  form  of  sedan-chairs,  in  the  year  1634, 
which  were  forthwith  patronized  by  royal 
patent — because,  as  it  emphaticallj'stated, 
"the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster 
and  their  sulmrbs  had  been  of  late  so 
nnich  encumbered  with  the  unnecessary 
multitude  of  conches,  that  many  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  thereby  exposed 
to  great  danger,  a,nd  the  necessary  use  of  carts 
and  carriages  for  provisions  was  much  hindered." 
Such,  in  the  daj-a  of  James  I.  and  his  successor, 
was  tlie  great  capital  of   England:    as   for  tlie 


coarse  vulgar  sensuality  of  that  of  James  I.,  and 
again,  from  that,  to  the  severe  and  somewhat 
starched  religious  decorum  of  the  C'onmionwealtl\ 
period,  that  the  very  abundance  is  overwlielming. 
All  we  can  do,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  princi]ial  localities  of 
London,  is  to  divide  its  living 
mass  into  classes,  and  briefly 
advert  to  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  each.     And  in  com- 
mencing with  those  of  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  rank 
of   nobility,  we   fortunately 
have  a  general  sketch  of  the 
mode  of  life  in  the  following 
letter  of  T^ady  (Jonq)ton  to 
her  husband  William,  second 
Lord    (Jompton,   afterwards 
Earl   of  Northampton.      It 
may  be  thought  that  .she  was 
somewhat     extravagant     in 
her  demands;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  she  was  the 
only  child  and  heiress  of  "the 
i-ich  Spenser,"  who  died  worth  neai'ly  a  million, 
her  requirements  were  not  so  very  unreasonable. 
Thus  writes  the  considerate  fem.ale  millionaire : — 
"  My  sweet  life  ;  Now  I  have  declared  to  you  my 
mind  for  the  settling  of  //mir  state,  I  suppose 
that  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  and  consider 
within  myself  what  allowance  were  meetest  for 
me.    I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  gi-ant  to  me,  your 
most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the  sum  of  £2600, 
quarterly  to  be  paid.      Also,   I  would,  besides 
that  allowance,  have  .£600,  quarterly  to  be  paid, 


Sedan  CltAin. — From  tlie  frontispiece  of  "  Coach  aiul  .^cd.-xii,"  .1  tract  (1(»3()). 


for  the  performance  of  charitable  works;  and  those 
things  I  would  not,  neither  will  be,  accountable 
for.  Also,  I  will  have  three  hoi'ses  for  my  own 
saddle,  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend  or  borrow: 
crowds  that  throngeil  and  enlivened  it,  so  vast  j  none  lend  but  I,  none  borrow  but  you.  Also,  I 
was  the  variety  as  well  as  so  individualized,  and  so  w'ould  have  two  gentlewomen,  le.st  one  should 
frequent  were  the  changes  from  the  stately  cbival-  (  be  sick,  or  have  some  other  let;  also,  believe  it, 
rdiisdecorousness  of  the  Eliz;d.)ethau  jieriod  to  the  j  it  is  an  undccent   thing  for  a  gentlewoman  to 
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staml  nuiin]iiiij,'  alone,  wlieu  (ioil  hiith  blessed 
their  lord  aiul  lady  with  a  great  estate.  Also, 
when  1  ride  a-hunting  or  a-hawkinj;,  or  travel 
from  one  house  to  another,  I  will  have  tlieiu  at- 
tending; so  for  either  of  these  said  women,  I 
mvist  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  hoi'se. 
Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen;  and 
I  will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined  with  vel- 
vet to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  lioi-ses:  and 
a  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with  cloth,  and 
laced  with  gold,  otherwise  with  scarlet,  and  laced 
%ritli  silver,  witli  four  good  horses.  Also,  I  will 
have  two  coachmen,  one  for  my  own  coach,  the 
other  for  my  women.  Also,  at  anytime  when  I 
travel,  I  will  be  allowed  not  only  cai'oches  and 
spare  horees  for  me  and  my  women,  bnt  I  will 
have  such  carriages  as  shall  be  tilting  for  all;  or- 
derly, not  pestering  my  things  with  my  women's, 
nor  theii-s  with  either  chamber-maids,  nor  theirs 
with  wasli-maids.  Also,  for  laundresses,  wlien  I 
travel,  I  will  have  them  sent  away  before  with 
the  carriages,  to  see  all  safe.  And  the  chamber- 
maids I  will  have  go  before,  that  the  chamber 
may  be  ready,  sweet,  and  clean.  Also,  for  that 
it  is  undeceut  to  crowd  up  myself  Mith  my  gen- 
tleman usher  in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to 
have  a  convenient  horse,  to  at- 
tend me  either  in  city  or  coun- 
try. And  I  must  have  two  foot- 
men. And  my  desire  is  that 
you  defray  all  the  charges  for 
me.  And  for  myself,  besides 
my  yearly  allowance,  I  would 
have  twenty  gowns  of  apjiarel, 
six  of  them  e,\cellent  good  ones, 
eight  of  them  for  the  country, 
and  si.x  other  of  them  very  ex- 
cellent good  ones.  Also,  I  would 
have  to  put  in  my  purse  £2000 
and  £200,  and  so  you  to  pay 
my  debts.  Also,  I  would  have 
£6000  to  buy  me  jewels,  and 
£4000  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain. 
Now,  seeing  I  have  been,  and 
am,  so  reasonable  unto  you,  I 
pray  you  do  find  my  children 
ap]iarel  and  their  schooling,  and 
all  my  servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 
Also,  I  will  have  all  my  houses  furnished,  and 
my  lodgiug-chandiei-s  to  be  suited  with  all  such 
furniture  as  is  fit,  as  beds,  stools,  chaii-s,  suitable 
cushions,  and  all  things  thereunto  belonging. 
Also,  my  desire  is  that  you  would  pay  your  debts, 
build  U])  Ashley  House,  and  purchase  lands:  and 
lend  no  money,  a.s  you  love  Goil,  to  my  lord- 
chamberlain,  who  wovild  have  all,  perhaps  your 
life  from  you.  .  .  .  So,  now  that  I  have  declared 
to  you  what  I  would  have,  and  what  it  is  that  I 
would  not  have,  T  pray  you,  «  hen  you  be  an  earl. 


to  allow  me  £2000  more  than  I  now  desire,  and 
double  attendance." 

The  lady  who  thus  queens  it  so  royally,  and 
who  mingles  so  much  of  her  father's  mercantile 
calculation  and  exactness  with  her  own  costly  de- 
mands, gives  us  a  jiretty  full  sketch  of  the  retinue 
and  arrangement  of  a  noVile  household  during  the 
e.arlier  part  of  this  period,  ('ommensurate  with 
all  these  gentlewomen  and  gentlemen  ushers, 
whose  sole  business  was  to  wait  upon  the  lady, 
was  the  list  of  the  other  attendants,  which,  in 
the  liighest  of  such  establishments,  usually  num- 
bered from  100  to  200.  Of  these,  however,  the 
chief  were  not  so  much  the  mere  servants,  as 
the  retainers  of  tlieii-  noble  landlord,  being  the 
younger  sons  of  good  families,  who  were  s\ipplieil 
with  attendants  and  horses  of  their  own,  and  who 
gave  their  voluntary  service  for  the  patronage  it 
afforded  them  in  their  hopes  of  court  advance- 
ment. Among  those  gay  gallants,  however,  who 
had  not  yet  taken  to  housekeeping,  and  whose 
sole  business  was  pleasure,  or  dancing  attend- 
ance upon  the  court,  what  Falstaflf  calls  "  French 
thrift"  was  introduced,  in  which  a  single  "skir- 
ted page  "  was  sufficient. 

Tlie  style  of  dress  during  this  period  was  so 


CaSTUMES  OP  THE  TIME  OF  jAMtS   I 


mutable  in  its  fashion,  and  composed  of  so  many 
portions,  that  it  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
a  reference  to  the  dramatic  writers,  illustrated 
by  the  works  of  the  contempoi-ary  artists.  In  the 
attire  of  gentlemen,  the  steeple-crowned  hat  hail 
now  obtained  the  pre-eminence,  sometimes  ad- 
orned with  a  richly-jewelled  hat-band,  and  some- 
times a  plume  of  feathers.-     The  starched  rufl', 

'  1 ,  From  a  print  dated  161 6.  2,  From  a  rare  ijrint,  by  Elstrake, 
of  Anne  of  Denmark.  -S,  From  a  portrait  of  James  I.,  iu  "A 
Jewell  for  Gentrie." 

•  See  the  portiait  of  Lor^  Bacon,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  where,  how- 
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(liiriiij;  the  ivii,'!!  of  . ramies  1.,  li:id  dwiiulled  inti> 
a  iieek-baiid,  culled  a  piccadil,  generally  made 
of  satiu;  the  jackets  or  iloublets  were  short,  stitl', 
and  plentifully  ornamented  with  fanciful  slash- 
ings and  embroidery,  and  liad  false  or  hanging 
sleeves  like  those  of  a  modern  hussar.  As  for 
the  hose  during  this  reign,  they  had  attained  such 
a  balloon-like  aiujditude  that,  in  the  pictures  of 
James  and  Prince  Heniy,  they  can  scarcely  be 
legarded  with  ordinary  gravity;  but  afterwards 
they  settled  into  such  loose  or  |)inned-up  slops 
as  are  still  worn  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  especially  in  Holland.'  To  these  may  be 
added,  stockings  of  silk  and  thread,  iu.stead  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  pumps  ornamented  with  roses. 
All  this,  however,  can  give  us  little  idea  of  the 
costliness  of  material  and  extravagance  of  orna- 
ment with  which  this  sliglit  outline  was  filled  up, 
and  liow  often  the  man  within  was  reduced  to 
nothingness  by  the  expense  of  his  exterior.  These 
ruinous  consequences  of  extravagance  in  dress 
were  greatly  owing  to  James  I.,  who,  although 
of  such  loutish  ungainly  ajiiiearance,  not  only 
aflfected  gay  attire  himself,  but  was  so  captivated 
by  comely  well-dressed  favourites,  that  every  as- 
pirant to  royal  a])probation  adopted  Somerset 
and  Buckingham  as  their  models."  The  ditliculty 
of  imitating  this  last  exemplar,  and  the  fearful 
ex]3euditure  it  must  have  occasioned,  may  be 
guessed  from  his  court-dress  cloak,  set  thick  with 
diamonds,  valued  at  £H(),(i(M);  his  plume  oi- aig- 
rette, made  of  large  diamonds,  and  his  hat-band, 
girdle,  sword,  and  spurs,  set  with  diamomls  all 
over.  Not  less  conspicuous  than  any  part  of 
dress  or  ornament  were  the  love-locks  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, which  are  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. But  tlie  beard  was  equally  cared  for; 
and  the  diiferent  forms  into  which  it  was  shorn, 
shaven,  and  dressed,  about  the  middle  of  this 
period,  would  require  a  whole  chapter  for  its 
own  especial  benefit.  "  How  will  you  be  trim- 
med, sir?"  says  the  barber  in  LylyVs  "Midas," 
'■  Will  you  have  your  beard  like  a  spade  or  a 
bodkin? — a  jienthouse  on  your  up()er  lip,  or  an 
alley  on  your  chin? — alow  curl  on  your  head, 
like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locks  like  a  spaniel? — 
your  mustaches  sharp  at  the  ends  like  shoe- 
makers' awls,  or  hanging  down  to  your  mouth 
like  goats'  flakes  ?  —  your  love-locks  wreathed 
with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggy,  to  fall  on  your 
shoulders?"  Among  the  articles  of  foppery  by 
which  the  age  was  distinguished,  are  menticmed 
"the  mirror  in  the  hat,"  the  "gold  cable   hat- 


liand,"  (he  '•  Italian  cut-work  liand,"  tlie  "em- 
bossed girdle,"  the  "  ruffle  to  the  boot,"  and,  above 
all,  the  "  wrought  shirt,"  This  la.st  was  a  shirt 
embroidered  all  over  with  fruits  and  flowers;  and 
the  fashion  apjiears  to  hav'e  been  so  much  in  re- 
que.st  that  the  Puritans  theni,selve.s  yielded  to  it 
-comproniisiug  the  nuitter  so  far,  however,  with 
their  consciences,  as  to  have  the  shirt  embroidereil 
with  texts  of  Scripture.  Much  of  the  dandyism 
of  the  day,  as  might  l)e  ex])ected,  was  of  a  rough 
military  character,  I'hicHy  exliil)ited  by  shaggy 
lieards  ;itul  hair,  long  trailing  tucks,  formidable 
])oniards  and  dudgeon  daggers,  and  heavy  clank- 
ing boots;  and  to  give  themselves  the  appearance 
of  veritable  martialists,  these  Bobadils  often  wore 
patches  upon  their  faces  cut  into  various  forms, 
;is  if  they  had  just  returned  fi'ointhe  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries  or  Bohemia.^  Some  even  went 
so  far  ill  this  affectation  as  to  make  one  arm  use- 
less, by  carrying  it  in  a  sling.  Strangely  enough, 
it  was  from  these  unpromising  examples  that 
ladies  derived  the  fashion  of  patching,  whicli 
kept  its  ground   through  so  many  generations. 


A    .^WAUUKUbK   Uf    THIi   TIMK. 

i-'rom  a  r.ire  print  by  .losi.is  Rnglish  (Ifi.'iG  . 

Opposite  to  these  were  a  very  numerous  class  ol 
exquisites,  whose  delight  it  was  to  carry  their 
love  of  disjilay  to  the  utmost  verge  of  ett'eminacy. 


ever,  the  liat  is  only  beginning  to  assnme  that  steeple  fomi 
which  reached  such  altitude  in  the  reign  of  Cli.arles  I. 

•  An  example  of  this  kind  of  hose  will  he  found  in  the  whole- 
leiv^h  figure  of  Prince  Henry,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;^*2o. 

^  For  what  may  be  called  the  Somei*set  style  of  dress,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  sketch  of  tlie  earl  and  his  coiuitesa  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  336. 


^  The  title  of  Swaggerer  was  the  current  phr,a.se  for  these  bois- 
terous pretenders  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  "  Henry  IV.,"  P.irt  2,  Act  ii.  Scene  4.  The  following 
quaint  stanzas  are  appended  to  the  old  print  from  whiclf  our 
illustration  is  taken  : — 

'•  Troth  'tis  a  nierrie  fellow,  and  he  lookes 

Like  one  iie're  us'd  to  read  y^  schoolmen's  bookes. 
See  how  he  laughs  to  see  his  Haekragg  ,smile  ; 
With  wine  and  smoke  he  doth  his  time  beguile; 
The  fancie's  good,  and  tliose  tli.tt  discommend  it 
May  stay  till  he  has  dr.^nke  before  they'le  mend  it." 
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to  the  shape, 


Their  persons  glitleretl  willi  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment, tlieir  gloves  and  linen  breathe<i  of  perfume, 
and  their  ])ockets  were  stored  with  billet-doux — 
tlie  evidences  of  late  conquests  —and  with  boxes 
of  rich  comfits,  on  the  strength 
of  whieli  they  attempted  to  make 
more.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  heighten  their  com]  ilexions  with 
rouge,  that  they  might  thus  be  com- 
pletely in-esistible.  Against  all 
this  extravagance  of  dre.ss,  it  wa-s 
no  wonder  that  the  Purit.ans  lifted 
up,  not  only  their  testimony,  but 
their  example.  Hence  that  de- 
mureness  of  attire  wliicli,  though 
so  laughed  at  by  contemi)orary 
witlings,  would  eitherl)e  unnoticed 
in  the  present  day,  or  be  thought 
a  decent  becoming  dress  for  a 
staid  citizen  or  country  gentleman. 
Their  hats  were  imadorned  with 
either  goM  baud  or  plume;  their 
hair,  instead  of  streaming  witli 
love-locks,  was  closely  crojjped ; 
while  their  dress,  decorously  fltte( 
and  generally  of  a  sober  uniform  colom-,  eschewed 
the  vanities  of  jewellery  and  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment. Even  as  they  passed  along  the  street,  also, 
like  clouds  across  the  g,ay  glitter  of  sunshine, 
their  solemn  gait  and  demeanour  not  onlv  distin- 
guished them  from  the  rest,  but  rel>uke(l  the  sur- 
rounding extravagance. 

Of  the  female  dress  during  the  reign  of  James 
I.,  the  pictures  of  the  jieriod  give  but  an  indif- 
ferent idea,  either  as  to  its  comfort  or  graceful- 
ness. From  these  we  learn  that  the  head-dress, 
besides  being  i-ichly  adorned  with  jewellery,  was 
surmounted  with  plumes;  that  the  neck  was 
adorned  with  a  large,  broad,  stiffened  ruff,  which 
rose  like  a  pair  of  wings  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  head;  that  the  waist  continued  to  be  length- 
ened and  pinched,  as  in  the  previous  reign,  with 
tight-laced,  unyielding  boddice,  and  that  the  large 
roniul  volume  of  fardingale  followed,  as  if  to  set 
off  l)y  contrast  the  slimness  of  the  waist  that  sur- 
mounted it.  Such  was  the  principal  style  of 
female  court  attire,  as  we  leai-n  from  the  portraits 
of  Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  Countess  of  Somer- 
set. To  these  essentials  of  dress  may  be  added  a 
visor,  a  muff  of  rich  fur,  and  a  fan  of  osti-ich  fea- 
thers. By  incidental  notices  we  learn  that  the  chief 
dress  of  the  citizens'  wives  and  daughters  were 
grogram  gowns,  lined  throughout  with  velvet,  or 
gowns  nrnamenteil  with  lace,  and  French  hoods, 
while  silver  bodkins  were  the  chief  ornaments. 


))Ii»hed  son.  The  fastidious  delicacy  of  Charles 
L,  and  his  love  of  the  fine  arts,  would  scarcely 
be  exjjected  to  sympathize  with  the  jiadded  and 
buckramcd  diuiblets,  hanging  sleeves,  huge  cuffs. 


COSTCMES  OF  THE  XoBIUTY,    TIME  OF   ChaRLF.S    1   ' 


As  the  stiff  and  pedantic  costume  of  the  period  — 


and  stubborn  tray-shaped  ruffs,  that  had  delighted 
the  eyes  of  his  father;  and  accordingly  these 
exaggerations  were  gradually  softened  down  or 
abandoned,  until  the  court  costume,  pi-evious  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war,  had  be- 
come the  most  graceful  which  England  had  seen 
for  more  than  a  century  previous.  The  nature 
of  these  improvements,  also,  are  so  well  and  so 
generally  understood  from  the  portraits  of  Van- 
dyke, and  the  engravings  which  have  been  made 
of  them,  that  little  further  notice  on  this  head  is 
necessary.  It  is  enough  to  mention  that  the 
Dutch  hose  became  of  considerably  less  ample 
volume,  and  instead  of  being  pinned-up  into  bal- 
loons, were  allowed  to  hang  loose  below  the  knee, 
where  they  were  ornamented  with  ribboiis  or 
points,  or  with  fringes,  and  came  in  contact  Avith 
the  laced  or  ruffled  boot-tojis;  that  the  stiff"  col- 
lar now  lay  gracefully  upon  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders, and  was  a  becoming  ornament  of  rich  lace; 
and  that  the  doublet  of  silk  oi-  satin  was  fitted  to 
the  form,  while  the  sleeves,  which  were  slashed, 
were  also  opened  more  than  half-length,  to  give 
free  scope  to  the  arm.  The  cloak,  which  was 
now  a  short  one,  was  allowed  to  hang  carelessly 
from  the  left  shoulder;  and  the  beaver,  which 
had  lost  somewhat  of  its  former  primness,  had 
brims  which  could  be  looped  up  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  wearer,  and  was  surmounted  by  one  or 
more  plumes.  Add  to  these,  the  well-known 
))eaked  beai'd  and  mustaches,  which  the  example 


of  James  I.  was  so  well  suited  to  the  character 
and  tastes  of  that  monarch,  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter might  have  been  expected  under  his  accom- 


•  1.  4,  and  .'»,  Lailies — from  prints  by  Hollar.  2,  Sir  William 
Villars,  Viscount  Grandison,  .after  Vandyke.  3,  Sir  Thomas 
Urchavd.  from  an  engraving  of  the  time  l)y  Glover.  6,  From 
Vandyke's  picture  of  the  Pembroke  family  at  Wilton, 
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of  Chai-les  had  made  fashionable,  and  ihe  costume 
of  a  Cavalier  of  his  court  was  ooiujileteil.  A  simi- 
lar iiiriuoace  was  exerciseil  by  the  queen  ujjom 
the  costume  of  the  court  ladies,  as  we  may  juilge 
from  the  |iortralts  of  the  ])criod,  where  we  find 
the  beautiful  hi'di-boru  dames  of  Eii'dand  dressed 


*4^L1 


Puritan  Costumes.— From  prints  of  lt)4i  aiul  liji'j,  .ind  tlie  first  edition  of  Hndibr.is. 


according  to  the  French  taste  and  becoming  cos- 
tume which  characterize  tlie  pictures  of  Henrietta 
Maria.  When  Puritanism  laid  its  arrest  upon 
vanity  in  clothing,  the  ladies  of  the  party  joined 
their  protest  to  that  of  their  male  partners,  by 
discarding  flowing  locks,  gay  embroidery,  and 
rich  ornaments ;  and  assuming  a  demure  attire, 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  was  a  cap,  a  coif, 
or  a  high-crowned  hat,  that  covered  the  head 
and  half-concealed  the  countenance. 

Such  were  the  throngs  with  which  the  streets 
of  London,  and  especially  the  more  fashionable 
of  them,  were  crowded ;  and  thus  were  they 
ripened  for  that  terrible  process  of  weeding  which 
commenced  with  the  Civil  war.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  winch  this  crowd  was 
daily  augmented,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  rural 
gentry  either  to  visit  the  metropolis,  or  establish 
in  it  a  permanent  lodgment.  Sometimes  the  pre- 
text was  a  law-suit,  and  thus,  during  the  law 
terms,  the  Inns  of  Court  wei-e  crowded  with 
country  gentlemen;  sometimes  love  of  the  com- 
monweal, which  could  be  more  carefully  w'atched 
in  London  than  elsewhere;  but  in  either  case  the 
knight  or  squire  seldom  came  singly,  for  his  whole 
family  were  equally  eager  to  gaze  upon  the  mar- 
vels, and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis. 
Thus  it  was  that,  according  to  the  old  song — 

"  With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on, 
On  a  new  journey  to  London  straight  we  must  all  begone, 
And  leave  none  to  keep  house,  hut  our  new  porter  John, 
Who  relieves  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone." 


It  was  well  for  these  pleasure-huntei-s  if,  after 
having  been  absorbed  into  the  vortex,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves  to  the  full,  they  could  still  return 


to  the  country,  and  there  fiml  a  house  tore-enter 
and  a  few  acres  to  occu|)y.  But  the  "  Rake's  Pro- 
gress," afterw:u'ds. so  ])o\verfully  delineated  by  tlie 
great  English  moral  painter,  ha<l  already  exhi- 
bited its  worst  aggravations,  and  the  inijiover- 
ished  country  gentleman  was  often  fain  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  work  of 
a  lackey,  and  follow  the  heels 
of  those  with  whom  lie  had 
formerly  walked  abreast. 
The  following  satirical  rules 
of  Ben  Jonson,  for  converting 
a  rui-al  squire  into  a  tovi-n 
gentleman,  give  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  one  of  those  modes  in 
which  ancient  families  at  this 
time  w-ere  wont  to  fall  out  of 
their  rank,  and  disaj  ipear  with 
such  alarming  frequeucj' : — 
"First,  to  be  an  accomplished 
gentleman — that  is,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  time — you  must 
give  over  housekeeping  in  the 
country,  and  live  altogether 
in  the  city  amongst  gallants  ;  where,  at  your  first 
appearance,  'twere  good  you  turned  four  or  live 
acres  of  your  best  land  into  /two  or  three  trunks 
of  ajjparel — you  may  do  it  without  going  to  a 
conjuror:  and  be  sure  you  mix  yourself  still  with 
such  as  flourish  in  the  spring  of  the  fashion, 
and  are  least  j)opular  [common]:  study  their 
carriage  and  behaviour  in  all ;  learu  to  play  at 
primero  and  passage,  and  ever  (when  you  lose) 
have  two  or  three  peculiar  oaths  to  swear  by, 
that  no  man  else  swears :  but,  above  all,  pro- 
test in  your  play,  and  affirm,  '  Upon  your 
credit,'  '  As  you  are  a  true  gentleman,'  at  every 
cast :  you  may  do  it  with  a  safe  conscience,  I 
warrant  you.  .  .  .  You  must  endeavour  to  feed 
cleanly  at  your  oi-diuary,  sit  melancholy,  and 
pick  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  speak :  and 
when  you  come  to  plays  be  humorous,  look 
with  a  good  starched  face,  and  rullle  your  brow 
like  a  new  boot,  laugh  at  nothing  but  your  own 
jests,  or  else  as  the  noblemen  laugh.  That's  a 
special  grace,  you  must  observe.  .  .  .  You  must 
pretend  alliance  with  courtiers  and  great  jjer- 
sons;  and  ever,  when  you  are  to  dine  or  suji  in 
any  strange  presence,  hire  a  fellow  with  a  great 
chain  (though  it  be  copper  it's  no  matter)  to 
bring  your  letters,  feigned  from  such  a  noble- 
man, or  such  a  knight,  or  such  a  lady."  Such  a 
training  was  a  downward  course,  the  end  of 
which  was  )30verty  and  ruin.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, was  but  a  gentle  prelude,  com])ared  with. 
others  which  have  been  fully  described  by  the 
dramatists  of  the  period. 

While  such  were  the  courtiei-s  and  fine  gentle- 
men previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
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Will',  llie  iiieivaiilile  classes  were  closely  treading 
iipoa  their  heels,  ami  Uireateiiing  to  supplant 
tlieiu  liy  llieir  superior  wealth  autl  iiitlueuce. 
Still,  iuileeil,  the  aristocracy  iiretemled  to  look 
(lowu  upon  them  with  disdain,  while  upon  the 
stiige  the  English  merchant  was  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Italian  pantaloon.  He  Wivs  con- 
stantly reminded  of  his  inferiority,  also,  by  being 
allowed  to  liave  nothing  better  than  a  link  car- 
ried before  him,  while  the  courtier  Wiis  lighted 
by  a  torch.  But  in  siiite  of  all,  these  traffickers 
went  on  and  prospered,  until  at  last  they  vin- 
dicated their  place  as  the  most  essential  portion 
of  the  British  community.  At  this  period  shops, 
for  the  most  |>art,  were  jmltry  booths;  and  in- 
stead of  a  signboard,  the  master  or  his  'prentice 
paraded  before  the  door,  rehearsing  a  list  of  the 
articles  he  sold,  with  the  additional  demand  of 
"What  d'ye  lack,  sir?" — "What  d'ye  lack,  ma- 
dam?" A  shop  of  this  kind,  which  survived  the 
great  fire,  just  outside  Temple  Bar,  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  these  early  repositories  of  Lou- 
don traffic.     The  mercantile  hours  of  business 


Bulk  Shop  of  the  tuie,  lately  stuudiuy  near  Tomitlo  D;i>. 
Drawn  by  J,  W.  Archer,  from  his  sketch  on  tlie  sxjot. 


ou  tlio  Exchange  were  twelve  o'clock  a\,  noon 
and  six  in  the  evening;  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 
Bow  bell  rung  the  signal  for  citizens  to  leave  otf 
work  and  prepare  for  supper  and  bed.  Although 
their  calling  was  so  mechanical,  and  so  much 
desi)ised  by  the  higher  classes,  yet  the  time 
had  arrivc<l  when  merchants,  shop-keepers,  and 
'|>rentices  were  to  .show  tliat  their  calling  had 
by  no  means  interfered  with  their  martial  spirit, 


and  that  they  were  conscious  of  jio.ssessing  homes 
antl  [)rivileges  that  were  well  worth  defending. 
'J'his  was  shown  by  their  readiness  to  rejiair  In 
the  Artillery  Ciround  for  training  when  the  I'ivil 
war  was  impending;  the  facility  with  which  they 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  incumbrances 
of  steel  head-piece,  back,  and  breast  phite ;  anil 
the  dexterity  they  acquireil  in  handling  ))ike  and 
nuitchlock ;  so  that  awkward  arrays  of  vulgar 
citizens  and  demure  Puritans,  at  whose  evolu- 
tions the  martial  gentry  condescended  to  laugh, 
became,  in  process  of  time,  an  army  such  as 
Rome  itself  never  surpassed.  These  men  tluia 
showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  overlooked,  and 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  the  worthy  gold- 
smith in  the  old  song  of  the  Counter  Scujjla: — 

'* '  Of  tjundon  city  I  am  free. 
And  there  I  fiirst  my  wife  did  see, 
.\nd  for  th.at  veiy  caiise,'  Siud  ho, 

'  I  love  it. 
'  And  he  that  calls  it  cuckoo's  nest, 
Kxcept  he  say  he  speaks  in  jest, 
lie  is  a  villain  and  a  beast  — 

I'll  prove  it ! 
'  I-'uv  though  1  am  a  man  of  trade, 
.Viid  free  of  London  city  made. 
Yet  can  1  use  g\m,  bill,  and  blade. 
In  battle. 

'  And  citizens,  if  need  require, 
Tlieinselves  can  force  the  foe  retire, 
Whiitever  this  low  country  squire 
Slay  prattle.' " 

Lower  tlown  in  the  scale  of  the  Loudon  popu- 
1  ition  were  many  strange  characters,  whose  chief 
«  elling  was  Alsatia,  and  whose  common  period 
ot  action  was  that  of  darkness — men  with  whom 
the  streets  swarmed  so  plentifully  at  night,  that 
the  jieaceful  wayfarer  was  obliged  to  pick  his 
steps  with  circumsjjection,  and  be  ready  for  con- 
flict at  the  turning  of  every  alley.  These  -were 
the  Swashbucklers,  whose  only  occupation  was 
to  force  a  quan-el  or  commit  an  assault  wherever 
it  could  be  done  with  safety — and  Portingale 
captains,  who  had  cruised  as  pirates  against  the 
rich  carracks  of  Portugal,  under  the  comfortable 
doctrine  that  no  treaty  of  peace  held  good  be- 
yond the  line — and  other  similar  characters,  who 
wei'e  classed  under  the  names  of  Roaring  Boys, 
Privadors,  and  Bonaventors.  These  men,  the 
refuse  of  every  rank,  and  often  stained  with  crime 
as  well  as  buried  in  debt,  were  frequently  as 
ready  to  cut  a  ])urse  as  a  throat ;  and  as  such,  it 
required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  ■watch,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  war-cry  of  the  'prentices, 
to  prevent  them  from  gaining  an  imlimited  mid- 
night ascendency,  and  sacking,  it  may  be,  the 
whole  city. 

But  in  this  lowest  deep,  a  still  lower  deep  was 
to  be  found.  This  consisted  of  the  pei'sons  whose 
sole  occupation  was  to  prey  upon  soeiet}'  whether 
by  violence  or  craft.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
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tliey  liad  acquired  sucli  boldness,  as  on  one  occa- 
sion to  beset  lier  coach  near  Islin<jton,  so  that 
slie  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  civic  magistrates 
for  aid;  ami  in  the  rescue  that  followed,  not  less 
than  seveuty-tive  of  these  rogues  were  inclosed 
in  one  haul  of  the  net  of  justice.  Numerous 
though  they  were,  also,  during  her  reign,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  midtiplied  two-fold,  partly  through 
the  increased  wealth  of  the  next  period,  but 
mainly,  from  the  unsettled  state  of  things  that 
both  j)receded  and  accompanied  the  Civil  war. 
Those  whose  practice  was  to  rob  on  the  high- 
way, often  travelled  in  formidable  bands,  mus- 
tering from  ten  to  two  or  three  score  persons, 
armed  with  chacing- staves,  -which  were  heavy 
long  jioles  shod  with  an  iron  pike — with  guns 
and  pistols,  and  even  with  bows  and  arrows.  In 
such  cases,  travelling  was  unsafe  except  in  bands 
equally  numerous  and  well-armed,  whose  appear- 
ance gave  more  promise  of  blows  than  booty. 
Independently  of  their  weapons,  these  robbers 
were  also  frequently  furnished  with  such  ingeni- 
ous disguises,  that  they  could  transform  not  only 
their  own  faces  and  persons,  but  even  their  horses, 
and  thus  reduce  the  pursuit  of  justice  to  a  non- 
plus. AVhile  the  highw.ays  of  England  were  thus 
infested,  the  streets  of  London  and  the  otlier 
large  cities  were  equallj'  prolific  of  those  who 
had  recourse  to  craft  and  cunning  in  the  way 
of  shifting  for  their  daily  livelihood  ;  and  under 
the  general  names  of  cozeners,  coney-catchers, 
cut-purses,  foysters,  nippers,  and  other  such  ap- 
pellations, they  refined  so  much  upon  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  their  occupation,  that  they  com- 
prised not  less  than  twenty-two  classes  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Holinshed.  Their  dexterity  also 
was  such,  that  even  their  successors  of  the  present 
day  appear  but  bunglers  in  comparison,  and  not 
a  clever  shift  of  modern  thieving  or  swindling 
can  be  mentioned,  but  was  in  full  practice  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Thus  they  had  numerous 
schools  in  the  brick-kilns  near  Islington,  and  in 
the  Savoy,  which  were  their  favourite  haunts; 
and  there  each  pupil  was  trained  in  that  mode 
of  conveying  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  as  well 
as  taught  the  language  of  his  craft,  which  was 
unintelligible  to  tlie  uninitiated.  In  this  way 
tlie  young  pickpockets  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise upon  a  purse  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  garnished  with  little  morrice-bells;  and  when 
the  tyro  could  empty  it  without  causing  one 
warning  tinkle,  he  was  made  free  of  his  guild, 
and  accounted  ripe  for  street  practice.  Not 
trusting  also  to  mere  adroitness  of  finger,  they 
were  generally  furnished  with  instruments  for 
cutting  or  hooking,  made  of  the  finest  steel,  and 
by  the  be.st  foreign  artificers.  It  in.ay  easily  be 
judged,  therefore,  how  perilous  a  common  walk 
in  the  streets  of  London  must  have  been  to  those 
Vol.  it. 


who  had  well-lilled  pockets,  or  tempting  purses 
dangling  at  their  girdles;  and  how  often  the  hue 
and  cry  must  have  been  raised  in  every  street 
and  allej'.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  office  of  a 
magistrate  was  no  sinecure;  and  the  prisons  of 
London  were  usually  over-crammed,  until  the 
gibbet  or  the  jail-fever  effected  its  periodical  de- 
liverance. Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  who  wa.s  the 
Fielding  of  the  day,  appears  to  have  pursued  his 
vocation  with  peculiar  zest;  and  his  own  notices 
of  his  feats  in  this  way  would  overwhelm  a  whole 
bench  of  modern  magistracy  with  amazement. 
When  rogues  were  brought  before  him  he  gave 
them  "  substantial  payment,"  and  if  they  ap- 
peared a  second  time,  he  gave  them  "double  pay- 
ment." He  presides  at  Newgate  on  a  Friday  in 
the  trial  of  certain  "  horse-dealers,  cut-purses,  and 
such  like,"  to  the  number  of  ten,  of  whom  nine 
are  hanged  on  the  following  day.  After  a  Sab- 
bath of  rest,  he  starts  afresh  on  Monday,  in  chase 
of  sundry  "  that  were  receptors  of  felons,"  of 
whom  he  gives  a  good  account.  It  wa-s  by  such 
indefatigable  and  merciless  pursuit,  and  a  con- 
stant succession  of  executions,  that  he  was  able 
to  introduce  a  tolerable  degi'ee  of  securit}'  into 
the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
highways  liy  which  they  were  surrounded. 

In  passing  to  the  domestic  living  of  this  period, 
we  do  not  find  that  the  accession  of  James  had 
any  tendency  to  refine  the  coarse  epiciu'isra  of 
the  courtiers  and  nobility.  On  the  contrary,  his 
example  seems  only  to  have  brutalized  the  sen- 
suality, as  well  as  increased  the  expense  of  ex- 
travagant feasting.  Whatever  was  costly  or  rare, 
no  matter  however  revolting  to  tlie  natural 
palate,  appears  to  have  been  still  the  criterion 
of  excellence  in  cookery;  and  a  dish  was  little 
valued,  unless  tlie  simple  material  was  be-spiced 
and  be -sugared,  besides  being  enriched  with 
oranges,  lemons,  and  dried  fruit,  or  smothered 
with  butter,  cream,  ambergris,  and  marrow.  The 
following  is  a  sufficient  specimen — and  from  the 
unction  with  which  the  directions  are  given  for 
its  pi-eparation,  it  was  no  doubt  reckoned  a 
"  dainty  dish,"  even  for  royalty  itself.  It  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  herring  pie,  of  which 
this  was  the  construction  :  "  Ta,ke  salt  herrings, 
being  watered;  wash  them  between  your  hands, 
and  you  shall  loose  the  fish  from  the  skin;  take 
off  the  skin  whole,  and  lay  them  in  a  dish;  then 
have  a  pound  of  almond-paste  ready;  mince  the 
herrings  and  stamp  them  with  the  alniond-]ja.ste, 
two  of  the  milts  or  roes,  five  or  six  dates,  some 
grated  manchet,  sugar,  sack,  rose-water,  and 
saflTron ;  make  the  composition  somewhat  stiff,  and 
fill  the  skins;  put  butter  in  the  bottom  of  yonr 
]iie,  lay  on  the  herring,  and  on  them  dates,  goose- 
berries, currants,  barberries,  and  butter;  close  it 
up,  and  bake  it ;  being  liakcd,  liquor  it  with  but- 
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tor,  verjuice,  and  sugar."  Sir  Epicure  Slaniiuon, 
in  Ben  Jousou's  "  Alchemist,"  speaks  in  tlie  same 
recondite  vein  of  "  the  tongues  of  oarp.s,  dor- 
mice, and  camels'  heels,"  and  adds,  among  the 
anticipated  lii.\uries  of  his  new  style  of  life: — 

"  .My  footboy  sl».ill  cat  pheasants,  cUver'd  salmons, 
Knots,  godwits.  lampreys ;  I  myself  will  have 
The  be.ards  of  barbels  serv'd  instetOd  of  salads ; 
Oil'd  ranshrooras  ;  an<l  the  swelling  xuictuons  paps 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Dress'd  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce." 

With  a  coarser  kind  of  feeding,  a  more  abundant 
drinking  was  introduced  by  James,  a  practice 
that  was  continued  under  his  successor :  for  al- 
though Charles  I.  was  himself  distinguished  for 
temperance,  his  followers  were  eager  to  show 
their  loyalty  and  abhoi-rence  of  Puritanism  by  the 
frequency  of  their  "  healths,"  and  depth  of  their 
potations.  Indeed,  Elizabeth  was  scai-cely  cold 
in  her  grave,  when  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  his  courtiers,  on  a  visit  in  16(16,  so 
changed  the  whole  English  court,  that  the  Virgin 
Queen  would  have  been  unable  to  recognize  the 
stately  decorous  train  by  which  she  liad  been  so 
lately  surrounded.  An  abundant  proof  of  this  is 
given  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  account  of  a  state 
festival  and  pageant,  presented  before  the  two 
sovereigns  at  Theobalds : — "  One  daj',"  he  thus 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  a  great  feast  was  held,  and 
after  dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon,  his 
temple,  ami  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
was  made,  or,  I  may  better  say,  was  meant  to 
have  been  made,  before  their  majesties,  by  de- 
vice of  the  Eai-1  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But, 
alas !  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals 
in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment 
hereof.  The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen's  part 
did  carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  ma- 
jesties, but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to  the 
canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty's lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though  I  rather 
think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry 
and  confusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand 
to  make  all  clean.  His  majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  but  he 
fell  down,  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  on  a 
bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with 
the  presents  of  the  queen  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  garments,  such  as  wine,  cream, 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  mattei-s. 
The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward,  and 
most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell 
down;  wine  did  so  oecujiy  their  upper  chambers. 
Now  did  appear  in  rich  dress  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity:  Hope  did  essay  to  speak,  but  wine  ren- 
dered her  endeavours  so  feeble,  that  she  with- 
drew, and  hoped  the  king  would  excuse  her 
brevity  :  Faith  was  then  alone,  for  I  am  certain 


she  was  not  joined  with  good  works,  and  left  the 
court  in  a  staggering  condition :  Charity  came  to 
the  king's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the  multi- 
tude of  sins  her  sisters  li;vd  committed ;  in  some 
sort  she  made  obeisance,  and  brought  gifts,  but 
said  she  would  return  home  iigain,  as  there  was 
uo  gift  which  Heaven  had  not  alreadj'  given  to 
his  majesty.  She  then  returned  to  Faith  and 
Hope,  who  were  both  sick  ...  in  the  lower  hall. 
Next  came  Victory  in  bright  armour,  and  by  a 
strange  medley  of  vei-sification  did  endeavour  to 
make  suit  to  the  king.  But  Victory  did  not 
triumph  long ;  for  after  much  lamentable  utter- 
ance, she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid 
to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the  ante  chamber. 
Now  Peace  did  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get 
foremost  to  the  king;  but  I  grieve  to  tell  how 
gi-eat  wrath  she  did  discover  luito  those  of  her 
attendants,  and,  much  contrai-y  to  her  semblance, 
did  rudely  make  war  with  her  olive-branch,  and 
laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her 
coming." 

This  ridiculous  show  or  pageant,  in  which 
noble  jiei-sonages  were  the  actors,  and  sovereigns 
the  spectators,  fitly  introduces  the  sports  of  the 
period,  with  those  of  the  court  at  their  head. 
On  the  arrival  of  James  in  England,  the  chival- 
rous character  as  well  as  sfcitely  decorum  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  were  ended;  the  tilt-yard  was 
closed,  and  the  "  bruised  arms"  of  the  English 
nobles  that  had  seen  service  in  the  fields  of  France 
and  Scotland  were  "  hung  up  for  monuments." 
This  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's constitutional  dre.ad  of  weapons,  blows, 
and  bloodshedding;  his  coai-se  gibes  at  the  steel 
clothing,  and  constrained  movements  of  a  fully  ac- 
coutred knight;  his  constant  declamations  against 
war,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  second 
Solomon,  by  being  the  most  pacific,  as  well  as 
wisest  of  kings.  A  masque  was  better  suited  to  his 
taste;  and  as  he  was  a  ]iedant  and  theologian,  it 
required  to  be  well  stored  with  heathen  gods  and 
Christian  mysteries,  however  incongruous  might 
be  the  mixture.  And  all  this  while  Ben  Jonson 
was  at  court,  and  Shakspeare  upon  the  stage! 
During  the  eai'lier  ]iart  of  the  succeeding  reign, 
and  while  as  yet  a  court  existed,  these  masques 
iniderwent  a  change  correspondent  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  sovereign,  being  divested  in  a 
great  measure  of  their  pedantic  character,  and 
almost  wholly  of  their  gi-ossness.  At  last,  how- 
ever, they  became  dangerous,  by  being  made  the 
vehicles  of  that  political  discontent  which  so  soon 
afterwards  ripened  into  civil  war.  Of  the  other 
.active  sports,  hunting  and  hawking  enjoyed  a 
temporary  revival  in  England  from  the  example 
of  J;iraes  I.;  and  tennis,  which  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  his  son  Prince  Henry,  became 
also  that  of  the  courtiei-s.    To  these  may  be  added 
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the  athletic  phiy  of  the  wiiid-biill  orfol/ix,  which 
was  uow,  however,  in  its  decline;  and  pall-mall, 
which  was  only  coming  into  practice,  (iatnes  of 
a  more  sedentary  character  were  ilaily  becoming 
more  fashionable,  such  as  bowls,  billiards,  card.^, 
and  dice.  To  these  also  may  be  ailded  those 
spectacles  by  which,  iu  the  absence  of  the  old 
chivalrous  sports,  the  excitement  produced  by 
strife  and  bloodshed  could  still  be  gratified;  and 
therefore  all  ranks  had  now  become  more  eager 
spectators  than  ever  of  bull  and  bear  baiting  an<l 
cock-fighting.  Among  the  generality  of  London 
citizens,  besides  games  of  chance,  which  wei'e 
now  coming  more  into  vogue  from  the  disuse  of 
their  former  active  and  rural  sports,  there  were  the 
recreations  of  the  ordinary  and  cluli-room,  with 
balls,  phiys,  dances,  and  musical  entertainments; 
lounging  iu  the  pai-ks,  which  had  uow  become 
jjlaces  of  favourite  public  resort;  excursions  to 
those  rural  villages  that  still  were  separated  from 
London  by  gardens  and  green  fields;  and  comjie- 
titious  in  archery,  which  was  now  an  amusement 
and  nothing  more.  Besides  tlie.se,  they  still  oc- 
casionally indulged  in  the  luxury  of  hunting,  for 
which  their  range  was  am).ile  enough,  as  it  com- 
jjrised  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  the  Chilterns, 
and  Kent,  secured  to  them  by  charter,  over  which 
they  watched  with  jealous  care.  Of  those  lower 
citizens  of  Loudon  who  may  be  characterized  as 
the  mob,  Stow  has  mentioned  their  favourite 
sports  as  consisting  of  football,  wrestling,  oudgel- 
])laying,  nine-pins,  shovel-board,  cricket,  stow- 
ball,  quoits,  ringing  of  bells,  pitching  the  bar,  i 
bull  and  bear  baiting,  throwing  at  cocks,  antl 
lying  at  ale-houses.  This  last  amusement,  other- 
wise called  "  lying  for  the  whetstone,"  sometimes 
mentioned  by  old  English  chronicles  as  coraraou 
both  to  town  and  country,  was  a  trial  of  skill,  iu 
which  he  who  could  invent  the  greatest  or  most 
plausible  falsehood  was  rewarded  with  the  prize 
of  a  whetstone.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above- 
mentioned  enumeration  of  Stow,  that  most  of 
these  amusements  had  once  been  common  to  all 
classes,  and  were  uow  iu  their  lowest  stage  pre- 
vious to  a  final  departure.  While  these  were  the 
sjjorts  of  the  town,  tho.se  of  the  country  still 
chiefly  consisted  of  archery,  vaulting,  leaping, 
dancing,  and  morrice  -  dances  ;  of  May-games, 
may-poles,  and  whitsun-ales,  and  the  decoration 
of  churches  with  rushes  and  branches  for  the 
celebration  of  those  holidays  enjoined  by  the 
rubric.  Upou  these  games  Laud  and  his  coadju- 
tors took  their  stand  when  the  overthrow  of  the 
church  was  menaced  by  Puritanism;  and  they 
were  declared  by  the  Book  of  Sports  not  oidy 
lawful  on  Sundays,  but  were  even  enjoined  to 
be  practised  liy  the  people  after  the  cluirch  ser- 
vice was  over.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  if 
party  spirit  as  well  as  religions  conviction  ani- 


mated the  Puritans  in  their  correction,  or  even 
entire  suppression  of  such  tokens  of  High  Church 
devotedness,  when  their  day  of  ])ower  had  ar- 
rived. Bear-baiting  was  prohibited;  and  to  re- 
move all  ten\ptation,  the  bears  were  killed  by 
Cromwell's  orders.  The  concourses  of  the  bull- 
ring wei-e  dispersed,  and  the  cock-pits  shut  uj). 
The  holidays  of  the  church,  if  not  prohibited, 
were  discountenanced,  and  their  observances  con- 
demned as  Pojiish  or  heathenish.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  understands  the  character  of  Cromwell, 
will  believe  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  manly  sports 
or  innocent  recreation;  and  the  following  amuse- 
ment, announced  in  the  Moderate  Intellir/encer, 
one  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  was  of  the  true  old 
English  character:— "Hyde  Park,  May  1st,  16.54. 
— This  day  there  was  a  hurling  of  a  great  ball  by 
fifty  Cornish  gentlemen  of  one  side,  and  fifty  on 
the  other ;  one  party  played  iu  red  caps,  and  the 
other  in  white.  There  was  present  his  highness 
the  lord -protector,  many  of  his  privy  council, 
and  divers  eminent  gentlemen,  to  whose  view 
was  presented  great  agility  of  body,  and  most 
neat  and  exquisite  wTestling,  at  every  meeting  of 
one  with  the  other,  which  was  ordered  with  such 
dexterity,  that  it  was  to  show  more  the  strength, 
vigour,  and  nimbleness  of  their  bodies  than  to 
endanger  their  persons.  The  ball  they  played 
withal  was  silver,  and  designed  for  that  party 
which  did  wiu  the  goal."  After  this  no  one  will 
wonder  that  Cromwell  had  no  countenance  for 
the  following  May  Day  observance,  held  in  the 
same  place,  and  upon  the  same  day  : — "  Monda\', 
1st  May.—  This  day  was  more  observed  by  jieople 
going  a-maying  than  for  divers  years  p;ust;  and, 
indeed,  much  sin  committed  by  wicked  meetings 
with  tiddlers,  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  the  like; 
great  resort  came  to  Hyde  Park,  many  hmidreds 
of  coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  most  shame- 
ful powdered-hair  men,  and  painted  and  spotted 
women.  Some  men  played  with  a  silver  ball, 
and  some  took  other  recreation.  But  his  high- 
ness the  lord  -  protector  went  not  thither,  nor 
any  of  the  lords  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  were 
busy  about  the  great  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth." While  upon  this  topic,  we  may  as  well 
advert  to  the  future  English  sport  of  coach-driv- 
ing, of  which  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  .seems  to 
have  been,  if  not  the  honoured  founder,  at  least 
one  of  the  earliest  experimenters.  The  account, 
as  given  by  Ludlow,  is  both  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic:— "The  Duke  of  Holsteiu  made  him  a 
present  of  a  set  of  gray  Friesland  coach-horses; 
with  which  taking  the  air  in  the  park,  attended 
only  with  his  secretary  Thurloe,  and  a  guard  of 
janizaries,  he  woiild  needs  take  the  place  of  the 
coachman,  not  doubting  but  the  three  pair  of 
horses  he  was  about  to  drive  would  jiroveastanie 
as  the  three  nations  which  were  ridden  bj'  him ; 
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and  therefore  not  content  with  their  ordinary 
pace,  he  laslied  them  very  furiously.  But  tliey, 
■unaccustonieil  to  such  a  rough  driver,  ran  away 
in  a  rage,  and  sto]iped  not  till  they  had  thrown 
him  out  of  the  box,  with  which  fall  his  pistol 
fired  in  his  iwcket,  though  without  any  hurt  to 
himself :  by  which  he  might  have  been  instructed 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  meddle  with  those  things 
wherein  he  had  no  experience." 

But  the  chief  of  all  the  recreations  of  the  period 
still  remains  to  he  mentioned.  The  miracle  and 
mystery  plays  had  already  fulfilled  their  oflice, 
by  teaching  religion  and  morals  to  a  rude  and 
unlettered  peojile;  the  .street  pageants  and  proces- 
sions were  now  little  better  than  raree  shows  for 
the  amusement  of  a  shouting  mob.  The  superior 
civilization  and  learning  of  the  age  required  not 
only  a  higher  course  of  instruction,  but  a  more 
refined  form  of  representation  ;  and  the  demand 
created  the  supply— a  supply  the  more  certain  to 
be  produced,  ;».s  the  craving  was  founded  upon 
that  love  of  imitation  which  is  so  strong  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature.  Hence  arose  the  English 
di-ania,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak,  and 
the  English  stage,  to  which  for  the  present  we 
confine  our  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  writing  of  the  regular  drama 
had  commenced,  it  was  found  that  the  tawdry  and 
unwieldy  apparatus,  formerly  in  use  for  scenic 
representation,  was  no  longer  needed.  Divine  or 
allegoi-ical  personages  had  given  place  to  the 
agents  and  incidents  of  real  life;  and  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  ]ilay  was  to  depend,  not  upon  duml) 
show  and  gaudy  pantomime,  but  the  tmithfulness 
of  nature  and  the  jiower  of  poetry.  This  com- 
plete reaction  ujjon  the  spirit  of  the  drama  acted 
in  an  inverse  ratio  upon  its  form  and  impersona- 
tion :  the  play  of  Shakspeare  might  be  written, 
and  it  was  enough  ;  but  the  old  stage  had  been 
swejjt  away,  while  a  new  one  had  not  as  yet  been 
created.  Hence  the  first  play-houses  erected 
under  this  new  state  of  things  were  nothing 
move  than  large  wooden  booths;  the  actors  were 
often  a  part  of  a  rich  nobleman's  menial  estab- 
lishment, or  if  not,  were  hard  handed  mechanics, 
or  needy  wanderers,  who  played  in  their  every- 
day attire;  while  the  auditory  was  generally  such 
as  afterwards  settled  into  the  lees  of  a  Bartho- 
lomew Fair.  This  squalid  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, could  not  long  continue;  and  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  period,  when  dramatic 
writing  was  of  a  higher  character,  and  more  duly 
appreciated  by  the  better  classes,  gi-eater  regu- 
larity had  been  introduced,  and  a  better  promise 
aS'orded.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  during  that  of  her  successor,  the  Globe,  For- 
tune, a]id  Paris  Garden  theatres  were  furnislied 
with  their  regular  array  of  actors,  and  crowded 
with  persons  of  every  rank,  who  repaired  to  wit- 


ness the  gi-eat  master-productions  of  Shakspeare, 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  other 
renowned  dramatists  of  the  age.  Of  these  the 
Globe,  a  building  of  such  imperishable  remem- 
brance, because  so  closely  connected  with  Shak- 
speare's  life  and  writings,  was  erected  about 
1593;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  drama,  it  surpassed  in  size  every 
theatre  that  had  as  yet  existed  in  London.  It 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  other  theatres,  being 
burned  down  in  1613 ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  the 
following  year  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever.  Encouraged,  probably,  by  the  success  of 
the  speculation,  the  erection  of  the  Fortune 
Theatre  followed  that  of  the  other,  about  1599, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Globe,  having  a  stage  forty-three  feet  in  width 
and  thirty  nine  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  better 
accommodation  for  the  audience.  How  well  it 
was  frequented,  and  how  profitable  it  speedily 
became,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
Alleyn  the  actor,  its  chief  proprietor,  was  the 
founder  of  Dulwich  College. 

Even  at  the  best,  however,  these  theatres  were 
but  son-y  jilaces  according  to  modern  estima- 
tion. The  whole  was  pit  —  boxes  and  even  gal- 
lery were  the  inventions  of  a  later  day.  The  stage 
was  strewn  with  rushes,  which  sufficed  for  a 
carpet :  if  a  scene  was  upon  it,  it  remained  for 
the  whole  piece,  while  the  imagination  was  to 
transform  it  according  to  the  changes  of  the  play. 
"  Now,"  says  Sir  Phili])  Sydney,  "  you  shall  see 
three  ladies  walk  to  gather  fiowers,  and  then  we 
must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden.  By-and- 
by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same 
place;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a 
hideous  monster  with  fire  and  smoke;  then  the 
misei-able  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a 
cave.  While  in  the  meantime  two  armies  fly  in, 
represented  with  four  swords  and  two  bucklers  ; 
and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for 
a  pitched  field  !"  Sometimes,  even  this  help  to 
the  fancy  was  not  aflbrded  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
such  nakedness,  a  jilacard  was  hung  up  on  the 
front  of  the  stage,  having  on  it  the  name  of  the 
city  or  country  in  which  the  events  of  the  play 
were  to  be  supposed  to  take  place ; — 

"  The  king  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transpoi-ted,  gentles,  to  Southampton ; 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit : 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 

But  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  wo  do  sliift  oui*  scene." 

The  very  greatness  of  an  event,  also,  was  a 
sufficient  apology,  not  only  for  defective  scenery, 
but  the  absence  of  all  scenerv  whatever: — 
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"Can  this  cock-pit  hold 
The  Tasty  fieUla  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Witliiii  this  wooden  O,  the  very  cjlaques 
That  did  atfright  the  air  at  Aginconrt?" 

Over-liead,  the  stage  was  lighted  with  a  cresset. 
As  for  house-doors  or  gates  upoix  the  stage,  by 
which    actors    might    make 
tlieir  entrances  and  exits,  the 
absence  of  these  was  supplied 
by  stripes  of  a  curtain,  over 
eacli  of  which  was  the  name 
of  the  personage  whose  habi- 
tation it  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent.      At   first,  plays  were 
acted  only  on  Sundays,  and  in 
this  case,  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  Puritans  were  so 
hostile  to  the  theatre  ;  but  as 
plays  continued  to  multiply, 
and   profits  to   increase,  the 
number  of   acting  days  was 
soon   extended   from   one  to 
four  or  five  days  a-week.    On 
Wednesdays,     however,    the 
theatres    were    closed,     that 
they  might  not  interfere  with 
the  rival  recreation  of  bull- 
baiting,  which  usually  took  place  on  that  day.  The 
performance  of  each  day  was  usually  announced 
by  a  placard  set  up  on  the  public  places;  and  if  a 
new  production  was  to  be  brought  forwai-d,  the 
price  of  admission,  usually  a  very  small  one,  was 
on  that  oocasifln  doubled  or  even  trebleil.     The 
hour  of  commencing  the  ]ierformance  was  one 


This  circumstance  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
mixture  of  comedy  and  farce  that  was  generally  in- 
troduced into  the  gravest  tragedies  of  the  period. 
For  one  auditor  who  could  ai)preciate  the  solilo- 
quies of  JlaniU'l,  there  were  at  least  twenty  who 


The  Fortune  Theatre,  Golden  Lane,  Barbican.— Wilkinson's  Londiniana. 


o'clock— one  hour  later  than  that  at  which  the 
aristocracy  were  wont  to  dine;  a  flag  was  usually 
hoisted  at  the  top  of  the  building  until  the  play 
was  over ;  and  as  only  a  single  piece  was  acted,  the 
time  occupied  was  seldom  more  than  two  hours. 


The  Globe  Theatre,  Bankside,  Southwark  — Wilkin.son's  Loudiniaua. 


could  relish  the  jokes  of  the  grave-digger,  and 
would  on  no  account  have  them  omitted. 

Such  was  a  theatre  when  empty — but  wliafc 
imagination  can  I'e-people  the  void  with  the 
throngs  that  filled  it  I  The  illustrious  who  sat 
there  were  famed  in  the  history  of  England,  and 
the  poetry  to  which'  they  listened  is  engraved 
upon  the  living  rock  of  all  time. 
Behind  the  stage,  or  in  its  obscure 
recesses,  that  author  may  have 
looked  and  listened  for  the  a])- 
]ihxuse  of  the  passing  hour,  who 
was  unconscious  that  successive 
ages  would  re-echo  it.  But  the 
very  thought  is  overwhelming; 
and  we  turn  from  it,  to  the  usual 
chaiacters  of  which  an  audience 
of  the  day  was  composeil.  Here, 
we  find,  that  those  in  the  ]iit, 
usually  composed  of  the  middling 
.and  lower  classes,  and  termed  the 
"groundlings,"  were  wont  to  spend 
the  time  before  the  performance 
commenced  in  playing  at  cards, 
drinking  ale,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  criticizing  past  or  ])resent 
plays,  while  ale  and  wine  were 
hawked  about  as  at  an  ordinai-y  fair.  But  there 
the  peo])le  of  higher  rank  could  not  condescend 
to  sit,  and  therefore  they  were  accommodated 
upon  the  stage,  where  stools  were  supiilied  to 
them  for  a  few  pence  by  persons  who  hired  tlu  in- 
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selves  for  the  purpose,  while  pipes  and  tobacco 
were  funiishetl  to  them  by  their  images,  who 
stood  behind.  And  then  tlie  jihiy  began  with 
the  prologue,  which  contained  tlie  argument  of 
the  piece,  and  was  spoken  by  an  actor  dressed 
in  a  long  black  velvet  cloak,  who  usually  came 
upon  the  stage  in  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  and 
afterwards  the  actors  entered,  who  at  first  were 
dressed  in  jici-ukes  and  masks,  until  "  periwig- 
jmted  fellows"  and  concealed  faces  were  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  true  representation  of 
nature.  And  then,  too,  commenced  the  criticism, 
as  loud  and  harsh  in  those  primitive  days  as  the 
off-otl-iug  or  cat-calling  with  which  an  unpopidar 
actor  is  driven  from  the  stage,  or  a  luckless  play 
damned,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  such  con- 
demnations, too,  it  usually  happened  that  the 
"  song  began  from  Jove,"  tliat  is,  from  the  higher 
classes  seated  upon  their  pre-eminent  stools  on 
the  stage ;  for  rank  in  England  still  went  for 
something,  more  especially  as  it  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  better  education.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  critic  was  so  unreasonable  and  so  noisy, 
that  the  pit  would  rise  in  defence  of  the  play,  in 
which  case,  the  fashionable  judge  snapped  his 
fingers  in  contempt  of  the  groundlings,  and  hied 
away  in  magnificent  disdain.  Of  such  a  critic — 
whom  perhaps  he  knew  but  too  well — Ben  Jon- 
son  has  given  the  following  sketch,  in  his  induc- 
tion to "  Cynthia's  Revels: "  — "  Now,  sir,  suppose  I 
am  one  of  your  genteel  auditors,  that  am  come 
in,  having  paid  my  money  at  the  door,  with  much 
ado,  and  here  I  take  my  place  and  sit  down.  I 
have  my  three  sorts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my 
light  by  me,  and  thus  I  begin ;—' By  this  light,  I 
wonder  that  aiiy  man  is  so  mad  to  come  to  see 
these  fiscally  tits  play  here !  They  do  act  like 
so  many  wrens  or  pismires — not  the  fifth  part 
of  a  good  face  amongst  them  all.  And  then  their 
music  is  abominable — able  to  stretch  a  man's  ears 
worse  than  ten  pillories;  and  their  ditties,  most 
lamentable  tilings,  like  the  pitiful  fellows  that 
make  them — poets.  By  this  vapour,  an  'twere 
not  for  tobacco,  I  tliink,  the  very  stench  of  'em 
would  poison  iup.  I  should  not  dare  to  come  in 
at  their  gates.  A  man  were  better  visit  fifteen 
jails,  or  a  dozen  or  two  of  hospitals,  than  once 
adventure  to  come  near  them." 

In  the  education  of  this  period,  we  find  that 
the  impulse  wliich  it  had  received  from  the  re- 
vival of  learning  in  Europe,  still  went  on  with 
steady  progress,  unchecked  by  the  great  political 
changes  to  wdiich  every  other  source  of  public 
benefit  was  e.xposed.  Latin  and  Greek,  indeed, 
still  formed  the  groundwork,  and  were  incul- 
cated by  "learned  and  lashing  masters,"  who  had 
little  toleration  for  laziness  or  inaptitude;  but  to 
these  were  added  the  study  of  modern  tongues, 
especially  that  of  Italy,  and  the  result  was  to  be 


seen  in  the  powerful  influence  which  it  was  daily 
exercising  uj)on  our  national  literature.  But  be- 
sides the  study  of  languages,  that  of  ]jliilosophy, 
so  lately  cherished  by  the  works  of  Plato,  Wiis 
even  already  acquiring  that  sound  practical  cha- 
racter which  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  was  so 
well  fitted  to  inspire.  In  this  way,  the  progi-ess 
that  had  been  made  during  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  w-as  matured  and  ])erfected  under  that 
of  her  successor.  It  needed  only  the  iiolish  im- 
parted by  the  tine  arts,  to  give  lustre  and  refine- 
ment to  the  education  of  the  day,  and  this  was 
fully  secured  by  the  munificence  of  Charles  I.  in 
collecting  the  richest  paintings  and  works  of  art, 
and  inviting  the  best  foreign  artists  to  England. 
In  this  way,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  wai', 
the  senate,  the  bar',  the  puljjit,  and  the  press  ex- 
liiliited  an  array  of  intellect  and  accomplishments 
scarcely  equalled,  but  certainly  never  surpassed 
in  any  later  period  of  our  history.  Independ- 
ently of  tliese  studies,  so  much  of  the  chivalrous 
character  still  remained,  tliat  military  exercises 
were  judged  essential  to  the  education  of  the 
young  nobility  and  gentry;  and  therefore,  not  the 
least  valued  among  the  preceptors  of  the  period, 
were  those  who  taught  fencing,  riding  the  great 
horse,  and  shooting  with  the  musket,  tlie  camion, 
and  sometimes  even  with  the  cross-bow  or  long- 
bow, to  wdiich  the  national  remembrances  of  an- 
cient victories  still  att'ectionately  adhered.  Ou 
this  account,  when  tlie  English  aristocracy  were 
unexpectedly  summoned  into  the  field,  whether 
by  Charles  I.  or  the  Long  Parliament,  they  at 
once  exhibited  the  character  and  training  of  good 
skilful  soldiers.  Even  at  the  public  schools,  also, 
the  intervals  of  study  were  seasons  of  drill,  in 
which  the  classes  were  brigaded  into  companies, 
and  trained  in  military  evolutions,  for  which  pur- 
])ose  arms  were  abundantly  provided,  and  sol- 
diers of  reputation  appointed  to  superintend  these 
lessons  of  the  play -ground.  When  the  whole 
round  of  education  was  finished,  travel  succeeded, 
and  the  ingenuous  youths  of  England  were  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  in  France  and  Italy. 
It  was  not  every  town,  however,  that  they  might 
visit,  for  here  government  interfered,  and  pro- 
scribed those  places  where  Popery  was  strongest, 
and  Jesuitism  most  abundant;  and  often,  espe- 
cially if  the  rank  of  the  young  tourist  was  of 
some  consequence,  his  course,  and  the  persons 
with  whom  he  associated  were  carefully  watched, 
and  an  account  of  them  transmitted  to  head-quar- 
ters in  London.  Nor  will  this  jealousy  of  govern- 
ment appear  unreasonable,  when  we  remember 
the  plots  so  often  devised  on  the  Continent  for  the 
eversion  of  the  British  church  and  constitution. 
Such,  in  its  best  form,  was  now  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  England.  That  however  for  the  females, 
since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  had  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure  shrunk  wiLhiii  its  former  uaiTow  limits;  and 
for  this,  more  than  one  cause  might  be  assigned. 
A  female  court  no  longer  predominated ;  and 
while  stern  events  of  politics  and  war  were  at 
hand,  ladies,  however  worshipped,  were  not  as  yet 
admitted  to  those  consultations  in  wdiich  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  was  at  stake.  Yielding  to  the  ne- 
cessity, they  forsook  the  high  position  they  had 
formerly  occujiied,  and  were  content  to  be  unno- 
ticed, at  a  season  when  man  and  nerve,  the  strong 
heart  and  sagacious  brain,  were  of  chief  and  al- 
most only  account.  A  long  interval  had  to  elapse 
before  they  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
humbling  inferiority. 

The  history  of  English  literature  during  this 
]ieriod,  and  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
would  lead  us  too  f;u'  into  detail.  This,  however, 
becomes  the  less  necessary,  from  the  high  pre- 
eminence the  English  drama  had  now  .attained, 
by  which  every  other  department  of  intellect  and 
ta.ste  was  overshadowed.  The  first  struggle  of 
the  stage  to  emancipate  itself  from  allegoiy  into 
real  life,  produced,  as  has  been  sujjposed,  the  re- 
gular comedy  of  "Ralph  Roister  Bolster,"  writ- 
ten by  Nicholas  Udal,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centui-y.  Even  this  early  effort,  rude 
though  it  was,  gave  high  promise  of  the  future 
drama  of  England.  Almost  contemporary  with 
it,  though  of  inferior  e.xcellence,  was  "Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  a  comedy,  the  autlior  of  which 
is  unknown.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  dra- 
matic spirit  of  England,  like  that  of  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Thespis,  commenced  in  the  comic 
rather  than  the  tragic  vein.  The  latter,  however, 
.soon  followed  in  the  shape  of  historic  plays, 
several  of  the  scenes  of  which  Shakspeare  is  sup- 
posed to  have  thought  not  unworthy  of  improv- 
ing, and  incorporating  into  his  own  imperishable 
dramas.  Soon  afterwards,  regular  tragedy  suc- 
ceeded in  the  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  or,  as  it  was 
sometimes  entitled,  the  "Tragedy  of  Gorboduc," 
the  joint  jiroduction  of  Thomas  Sackville,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dorset,  and  Thomas  Norton,  a  Pu- 
ritan divine.  In  this  play,  which  is  more  stately 
than  natural,  the  two  authors  endeavoured  to 
blend  the  character  of  the  old  classical  drama 
with  the  newly-awakened  perceptions  of  what 
was  needful  for  modern  representation,  and  there- 
fore, while  it  was  prefaced  by  a  representation  of 
the  story  in  dumb  show,  every  act  was  closed  by 
an  ode  like  the  Greek  chorus.  As  yet,  also,  in 
these  ju'eliniinary  attemjjts,  the  question  was  at 
issue,  whether  dramatic  writing  should  be  em- 
bodied in  rh3-me  or  iu  blank  verse,  so  that  while 
the  first  three  plays  were  written  in  the  former, 
the  last  was  in  both.  The  earliest  attempts  in  the 
English  drama,  however,  had  not  solely  a  retro- 
spective view  to  the  example  of  the  Greek  stage, 
for  sometimes  an  attempt  was  made,  though  hap- 


jiily  unsuccessful,  to  retain  the  spirit  of  llio  old 
moralities  embodied  in  the  new  dramatic  form. 
One  of  these  pieces,  quoted  by  Collier,  entitled 
"All  for  Money,"  luis  for  three  of  its  characters, 
Judas,  Dives,  and  Damnation,  which  last  dry^ea 
the  other  two  "making  a  ]iitiful  noise"  into  the 
bottomless  pit. 

In  such  preludings,  and  amidst  such  trial  and 
experiment,  the  dramatic  muse  of  England  was 
employed  for  about  thirty  years,  when  the  gray 
dawn  was  succeeded  by  a  bright  nuirning,  to  be 
immediately  followed  Viy  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
sun  itself.  In  1584  George  Peele  fii-st  appeared 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  in  vapid  succession, 
he  was  followed  by  his  contemporaries,  Robert 
Greene,  John  Lyly,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  Lodge, 
and  ('hristopher  Marlow.  Accomplislied  chissi- 
cal  scholars,  they  naturally  preferred  to  write  in 
blank  verse,  then  a  new  attempt  in  English 
poetry,  and  in  this  they  pereevered,  until  each 
successive  improvement  w;is  perfected  in  "  Mar- 
low's  mighty  line."  Of  all  those  who  held  the 
honoured  office  of  being  tlie  precursors  of  Shak- 
speare, Christopher,  or  as  he  is  usually  termed. 
Kit  Marlow,  w;is  undoubtedly  the  gi-eatest.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
15G2,  Ijut  of  what  parentage  is  imkuown.  After 
gratUiating  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  dramatic 
writer,  and  in  1586,  if  not  earlier,  he  ])roduced 
the  tragedy  of  "Tamburlaine  the  Great."  As 
might  be  expected  from  a  genius  so  young,  and 
withal  so  fervid  and  overflowing,  "Tamburlaine" 
abounds  with  bombast ;  but  iu  his  subsequent 
productions  of  "  Faustus,"  the  "  Rich  Jew  of  Mal- 
ta," and  "Edward  II.,"  the  irregidai-ity  abated, 
while  the  fire  burned  more  vehemently  than  ever. 
The  temptations  of  Faustus  while  his  good  and. 
bad  angel  stand  on  either  side,  the  one  to  urge, 
and  the  other  to  restrain  him  in  the  study  of  ma- 
gic and  its  forbidden  arts — the  eagerness  with 
which  he  plunges  into  sensuality  when  the  un- 
lawful bargain  is  made,  and  the  agonizing  re- 
morse he  experiences  when  the  forfeit  is  to  be 
paid — have  seldom  been  excelled  in  the  most 
powerful  of  dramatic  delineations;  while  in  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  misery  of  a  king  in  the  act  of  abdicat- 
ing his  roval  office,  approaches,  in  many  instances, 
the  similar  sketch  of  Shakspeare  iu  the  tragedy 
of  "  Richard  II."  Marlow's  chief  delight  w;is  in 
the  terrible,  of  which  he  showed  him.self  a  mas- 
ter; but  withal,  there  was  a  licentiousness  of 
spirit  in  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his  trans- 
lations from  Ovid,  that  subjected  them  to  the 
censures  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  was  his 
poetry  so  was  his  life,  wild,  fervid,  and  erratic, 
until  it  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  melancholy 
termination  by  a  disgi'aceful  brawl  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one,  when  it  might  have  been  said 
of  him  in  the  words  of  his  own  "Faustus" — • 
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'*  Cut  is  tlio  brnuoh  th.it  might  li.ive  grown  full  straight. 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  hiurel-bough 
That  soniL'tinie  grow  within  this  learned  man." 

Much  lis  Ii:ul  lunv  boon  done,  the  drama  of  Eng- 
laiiil  was  still  incomplete — uay,  as  yet,  even  tlie 
foundation  was  scarcely  laid.  A  mighty  super- 
structure was  to  be  rai.sed,  but  the  master-builder 
had  not  yet  appeared.  This  is  evident  from  tlie 
fact,  tliat  the  dramatic  productions  of  those  writers 
we  have  already  named  have  passed  away  from 
)iopular  remembrance,  and  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
found  except  in  the  dark  crypts  of  antiquarian- 
ism.  But  "William  Shakspeare  was  already  born, 
and  he  entered  llie  field  before  they  had  depart- 
ed. The  date  of  his  birth  was  April,  1564;  the 
place,  Stratford-on-Avou,  in  Warwickshire.  What 
education  he  received,  and  what  was  the  history 
of  his  youth,  are  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  have 
given  rise  to  much 
literary  contention 
—  as  if  a  man  so 
superior  should  be 
destined  to  exem]!- 
tion  from  that  ir- 
reverent scrutiny 
which  familiarizes 
us  to  the  history  of 
less  distinguished 
mortals.  And  j'et, 
from  his  knowledge 
of  rural  life,  it  is 
evident  that  his  boy- 
hood and  youth 
were  not  sjieut-  in 
seclusion — that  his 
gaze  nmst  have  been 
everywhere,  and  his 
coui'se  open  as  day. 
At  the  early  age  of 
eighteen  he  com- 
menced life  in  ear- 
nest by  becoming  a 
husband ;  and,  only 
two  or  three  years 
after,  he  repaired  to 

London,  but  whether  instigated  by  literary  ambi- 
tion seeking  its  fittest  arena,  or  by  some  wild  es- 
capade that  required  concealment  or  protection,  is 
also  matter  of  controversy.  His,  however,  was  no 
idle  life  in  London  ;  for  in  1589,  or  about  four 
years  after  his  arrival,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Black- 
friars'  Theatre,  and  in  1598  had  already  produced 
his  best  plays,  and  acquired  the  character  of  being 
by  far  the  best  of  English  dramatic  writers, 
whether  in  tragedy  or  comedy.  While  his  fame 
thus  rose  so  rapidly,  his  fortune  almost  kept  ]5ace 
with  it,  so  that  he  liad  property  in  several  theatres, 
ajid  was  soon  in  such  comfortable  circumstances 


as  to  be  able  to  combine  the  life  of  a  gentleman 
and  courtier  with  tliat  of  a  )>Iayer  and  jioet.  But 
while  he  enjoj-ed  the  jjatronage  of  Elizabeth,  and 
tlie  acquaintance  of  the  highest  characters  of  her 
court,  his  chief  delight  appears  to  liave  been  to 
mingle  with  the  learned  and  intellectual  of  the 
day;  and  here  his  "  fnyniiig  o'  nights"  at  the 
Mermaid  will  occur  to  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
as  described  so  atfectionately  afterwards  by  Beau- 
mont, iu  his  epistle  to  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  What  things  have  wo  seen 
Done  at  the  Sfermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  carae 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolv'd  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  hisduU  life!" 


This  meeting  or  club 


William  Shakspeare. 
From  the  monumental  bust,  at  Stratford  upon-Avon. 


of  which  Shakspeare  was  a 
membci',  and  which 
contained  more  wit, 
learning,  and  talent 
than  perhaps  were 
ever  assembled  in 
one  tavern  room, 
was  founded  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh ; 
and,  besides  Shak- 
speare and  himself, 
included  Ben  Jon- 
son, Beaumont,Flet- 
chei'.  Cotton,  Car- 
ew,  Selden,  Donne, 
]Martiu,  and  many 
others,  whosenanies 
were  the  trumpet 
signals  of  an  age 
awakening  from  the 
slumbers  of  thejiast, 
and  preparing  a  new 
era  for  the  world. 
This  splendid  asso- 
ciation derived  its 
name  from  its  place 
of  meeting  —  the 
Mermaid,  a  tavern 
in  Friday  Street,  leading  from  Cheapside  towards 
the  river.  But  who  can  well  imagine  these  glo- 
rious encounters  to  which  Beaumont  so  affection- 
ately reverts,  and  which  the  quaint  old  Fuller, 
who  was  only  in  his  eighth  year  when  Shakspeare 
died,  endeavours,  from  liis  knowledge  of  the  jjar- 
ties,  to  describe,  as  if  he  had  been  an  onlooker  and 
listener?  "Many  were  the  wit-combats  lietwixt 
him  [Shakspeare]  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  1 
beheld  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war:  Master  Jonson,  like  the  former, 
was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in 
his  performances.  Shaks]ieare,  with  the  English 
man-of-war,  lesser  iu  bulk  Imt  lighter  in  sailing. 
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couM  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  ami  tako  ad- 
vantaf;eof  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention."    Dut  the  harnilessness  of  his  wit,  not- 


Thf.  House  in  which  Shakspe.\re  was  born.— From  a  liniwing  by  J.  W.  Archer 


woidil  be  mere  supererogation  to  attenijit  any- 
thing further.  As  the  poet  not  of  any  class, 
country,  or  period,  but  of  human  nature  ami 
of  all  time,  Shaksjieare  may  bu 
safely  left  to  mankind  at  large, 
of  whom  he  is  the  common 
property,  and  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, by  whom  he  will  still 
continue  to  be  appreciated. 
Who  can  imagine  the  country 
or  the  generation  wlien  lie  will 
cease  to  be  invoked  in  his  own 
words:  - 

"  Tlioit  art  mighty  yet ; 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad?" 

We  turn  from  him  to  his  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  and 
comiianion,  Ben  Jonson,  to 
whom  already  we  have  occasion- 
ally refeiTed.  He  was  born  in 
1574,  or  ten  years  later  than 
Shakspeare.  In  his  boyhood, 
he  was  brought  up  at  West- 
minster school,  where  he  had  the 
leai-ned  Camden,  one  of  its  junior  tutors,  for  his 
preceptor,  and  afterwards  w\is  admitted  as  stii- 

Ilere, 


dent  into  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


withstanding  its  wondrous  power,  the  affectionate 
kindlines.s  of  his  nature,  and  luiostentatious  sim- 
plicity W'ith  which  he  bore  the  honours  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  secured  him  the  love  of  his  con- 
temporaries; and  while  they  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged his  snperiority,  the  title  by  which  he 
was  best  known  among  them  was  "the  gentle 
Shakspeare."  After  having  written  thirty-seven 
plays,  a  collection  of  sonnets,  and  the  poems  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "Tarquin  and  Lucrece" 
— after  having  distanced  competition,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  in  every  department  he  attemp- 
ted, and  enjoyed,  what  is  still  more  rare  and  won- 
derful, an  unqualified  foretaste  of  the  renown  that 
awaited  him  from  posterity — he  hied  him  home- 
ward while  it  was  still  day,  as  if  all  he  had 
achieved  and  enjoyed  was  of  little  account,  and 
that  the  main  business  of  life  was  still  to  come. 
At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  while  the  maturity  of 
maidiood  is  still  unbent,  and  the  promises  of  am- 
bition are  more  alluring  than  ever,  he  retired  to 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  town.  Here,  however,  he 
lived  only  four  years,  and  died  in  1616.  His  fate, 
like  that  of  so  many  of  the  highest  of  mankind, 
was  to  leave  no  family  succession,  his  only  son 
having  died  early,  while  his  married  daughters 
were  childless.  Is  this  seemingly  harsh  doom  in- 
flicted upon  the  greatest  aud  the  best,  that  the 
veneration  of  future  ages  may  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  an  unworthy  posterity  ? 

After  the  countless  eulogiums  that  have  been 
written  in  every  language  and  style,  and  in 
every  form  of  dissertation,  iqion  the  works  of 
this  greatest  aud  most  attractive  of  all  poets,  it  1  forduiiouAvou,  within  the  altar  rai 
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ShakspEabe's  Tomb,  Stratford  upon  Avon  '  —  Drawn  and 
engraved  by  .J.  L.  WiUiania, 

however,  his  stay  was  brief,  for  his  step-father,  a 

'  Sliakspeare  is  biiriod  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Strat 

A  marble  slab  bearing 
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liricklaver,  requireil  liis  assistance  at  homo;  and, 
airconlingly,  the  young  student,  a3  Fuller  tells  us, 
"helped  in  the  building  of  the  new  structure  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  his  haml, 
he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket."     Soon  tired  of  this 
uncongenial  occupation,  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  he  joined,  as  a  volunteer,  the 
English  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  there,  according 
to  the  conversation  set  down  for  hira  with  Drum- 
inond  of  Hawthornden,  he  slew  an  enemy  in  the 
face  of  l)oth  camps,  and  carried  from  him  the 
spolia  opima.     His  military  service  in  Flanders 
does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  beyond  a  single  cam- 
jiaign.     On  his  return  to  London,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  married:  and  although  he  resumed  his 
original  occupation  of  a  bricklayer,   it  was  only 
for  the  ]5urpose  of  com- 
pleting    his     literary 
education,    and     com- 
mencing the  life  of  a 
dramatic     author,     to 
which,  it  is  probable, 
the  success  already  ac- 
((uired  by  Shakspeare 
may  have   powerfully 
incited   him.      Besides 
this,  the  opening  glo- 
ries   of    the     English 
stage,  and  the  distinc- 
tion  which  it  already 
l)roraised,  had  turned 
the   poetical   sjiirit   of 
the  country  exclusively 
iu  thatdirection.  While 
his  time  was  thus  occu- 
pied lietween  the  book 
and  the  trowel,  an  in- 
terruption, not  by  any 
means  strange  for  the 
period,  occurred.     He 
quarrelled  with  an  ad- 
versary, who  challeng- 
ed him  to  the  field;  and,  in  the  duel  that  fol- 
lowed, he  slew  his  man,  whose  tuck  was   ten 
inches  longer  than  his  own.     For  this  deed  of 
homicide  he  was  imprisoned,  and   would  have 
been  brought  to  the  gallows  but  for  a  favour- 
able verdict  of  his  judges.     On  being  set  free 
he  resumed   his   literary  labours,  accompanied 
with  his  daily  mechanical  toil;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  even  already,   he    had  acquired  the 
malicious  title  of  "  the  lime-and-mortar  poet." 
Ifis   ap]iearance,    also,  was  as   unpi'oraising   as 
could  well  be,  for,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  a  face  "  like  a  russet  a]iple 
when  it  is  bruised,"  or  "punched  full  of  eye-let 
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ftn  inscription  by  himself  covera  the  spot,  and  near  it,  on  tlie  i 
north  wall,  is  the  monument  to  his  memory  containing  the 
well  known  Stratford  bust. 


holes,  like  the  cover  of  a  warming  pan;"  "one  eye 
lower  than  t'other,  and  bigger;"  and,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  declaration,  "a  mountain  belly  anil 
rocky  face."  But  with  all  these  pei'sonal  disad- 
vantages, he  was  already  one  of  the  ripest  scho- 
lars in  England,  and  resolute  to  become  one  of  its 
choicest  dramatic  poets.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  writing  for  the  stage  so  early  as  his 
nineteenth  year;  but  nothing  can  be  cei-taiuly  as- 
certained of  his  novitiate  as  an  author  \intil  tliree 
years  later,  when  his  comedy  of  "Every  !Man  iu 
his  Humour"  was  bi-ought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre. 
Such  was  its  success  that  his  reputation,  as  a 
dramatic  writer  of  the  first  rank,  was  established. 
And  no  wonder,  for,  although  the  earliest,  it  is 
al.so  the  best  of  his  productions.  Then  followed 
two  tragedies  and  ten 
comedies,  among  the 
last  of  which  the  three 
best  were  thus  com- 
memorated : 

"The  Fox,  the  Alchemist,  .-uu! 
Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jonson,   and 
outdone  by  no  man." 

But  the  chief  occui)a- 
tion  iu  which  he  was 
employed  from  1606  to 
1633,  was  as  a  wi-iter 
of  masques  for  the  di- 
version of  the  sove- 
reign and  courtiers ; 
and  this  litei-ary  de- 
partment, liitherto  so 
liaiTen  and  puerile,  he 
raised  by  his  genius,  in- 
ventivene.ss,  and  taste, 
to  a  high  state  of  clas- 
sical excellence.  The 
death  of  James  I.  was 
to  hira  the  loss  of  a 
liberal  patron  ;  his 
court  and  city  pensions  ceased,  and  he  was  once 
more  driven  to  dependence  on  the  stage  by  the 
pressure  of  his  necessities ;  V)ut  his  later  efforts, 
under  such  circumstances,  were  not  equal  to  those 
he  had  produced  before  he  became  a  court  writer, 
and  its  poet-laureate.  His  last  piece  was  even 
hissed  from  the  stage  as  a  mere  effort  of  dotage, 
upon  which  he  indignantly  ado])ted,  and  elo- 
quently expressed  his  final  resolution: — 

"  Ije.ave  things  so  prostltuto, 
And  take  the  Alcaic  lute ; 
Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Anacr«on'slyre: 
Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire  ; 

And  though  thy  nerves  be  shrunk  and  blood  be  cold, 
Ere  years  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Tliroughout.  to  their  defeat, 
As  curious  fools,  and  envious  of  thy  strain 
May,  blushing,  swear  no  p.alsy'8  in  thy  brain." 
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It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  poet's  circum- 
stances were  afterwards  improved.  He  resumed 
the  writing  of  court  masques,  in  wliich  liis  classical 
and  literary  tastes  were  fully  t;rati tied;  his  pen- 
sion as  poet-laureate  was  increased  by  Charles  I.; 
and  to  tills  was  added  the  tieive  of  wine,  that  has 
made  so  many  peevish  fault-finders  merry,  and 
which  was  continued  to  the  laureates  until  within 
these  few  years.  He  died  in  l(i37,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  upon  the  stone  over 
his  grave  was  inscribed  the  short  eiiitaph,  "O 
rare  Ben  Jousou  ! " 

As  a  poet,  Jonson  was  so  different  from  Sliak- 
speare  as  to  be  almost  a  complete  contrast.  In- 
stead of  taking  human  nature  in  its  great  essen- 
tials, he  eontined  himself  to  the  characters  that 
],)as.sed  before  his  eye;  and, not  content  with  seek- 
ing for  the  emotions  he  wished  to  describe  within 
the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  books,  and  i-elieil  upon  those  stores  of  erudi- 
tion that  were  so  fully  at  his  eonnnand.  In  this 
way,  his  tragedies  were  stately  classical  declama- 
tions, while  Lis  comedies  were  merely  the  tran- 
scripts of  Loudon  life  and  character  as  they  ex- 
isted in  his  own  day.  How  low  an  aim,  and  how 
limited  a  range,  compared  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versal Shakspeare!  But  still,  within  that  sphere 
he  is  tuirivalled;  and  while  adopting  the  Roman 
classical  model,  he  has  even  outstri|iped  his  teach- 
ers, Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  His  jjroduc- 
tions,  however,  although  they  secured  the  reward 
they  aimed  at,  secured  nothing  more ;  they  were 
famed  during  their  day,  but  were  forgot  when 
the  generation  they  chronicled,  and  the  manners 
they  described,  had  given  place  to  new  men  and 
new  modes  of  life.  It  h;u5  not  been,  ami  never 
can  be  thus,  with  such  productions  as  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "  Handet,"  "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth," 
and  "Othello." 

While  by  some,  Jonson,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
has  been  ranked  next  to  Shakspeare,  this  claim 
has  been  contested  by  others  in  favour  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Between  these  two  there  was 
such  a  Siamese  twiuship  of  intellect,  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  sejxirate  them;  while  the  re- 
semblance between  them  was  so  complete  that  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  No  critic,  however  acute  in  the  detec- 
tion of  internal  evidence,  can  lay  his  finger  ujion 
anyone  act  or  scene  of  the  fifty  dramas  they  ])ro- 
duced,  and  decidedly  pronounce  which  of  the  two 
must  have  been  its  author.  Even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  stage,  the  ))ractice  of 
joint-stock  play-writing  was  frequently  adopted, 
and  it  continued  so  late  as  the  days  of  Dryden; 
but  such  a  close  union  or  interfusion  between  two 
such  su])erior  minds,  and  so  long  continued,  has 
neither  ]KU'allel  nor  resemblance  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  author.sliii).      As  men,  however. 


although  not  as  poets,  we  can  speak  of  them  ;i.-! 
two  veritable  persons!  Francis  Beaumont,  whose 
name  always  stands  fii-st,  although  he  was  the 
yoimger  of  the  pair,  wiis  descended  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  at  Grace  Dieu,  in  l.ieicestershire, 
in  158().  At  the  early  age  of  ten  years,  he  wa-s 
entered  :us  gentleman -commoner  in  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  he  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple.  Poetry  rather  than  law, 
however,  must  have  occupied  his  chief  attention, 
while  his  love  of  poetical  society  led  him  to  the 
Mermaid  tavern,  into  the  society  of  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  high  privilege  of  membership. 
Here  he  met  with  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
and,  above  all,  with  his  Pylades,  Fletcher;  and 
such  was  the  congeniality  of  wit  with  which  Ijoth 
overflowed,  that,  according  to  Shirley,  "on  every 
occasion  they  talked- a  comedy."  Their  first  jjlay 
was  written  in  Ui07,  wheu  Beaumont  had  reached 
his  tweiity-tirst  year,  and  Fletcher  w;is  ten  yeai's 
older;  and  from  this  period  their  connection  was 
so  close,  that  we  are  told  they  lived  not  only  in 
the  same  street  but  the  same  house,  and  had  most 
things  between  them  in  common,  not  even  ex- 
cei)ting  their  clothes  and  cloak.  How  diligently 
they  must  have  laboured  is  sulKciently  attested 
by  the  fact,  that,  numerous  as  their  joint  produc- 
tions were,  Beaumont  died  in  tlie  spring  of  IGl.'), 
only  eight  years  after  their  tirst  [ilay  was  ])r(i- 
duced.  John  Fletcher  was  born  iu  1578.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  born  of  a  poetical 
family,  his  uncle,  Ur.  Giles  Fletcher,  and  his  cou- 
sins, Phineas  and  Giles,  being  well  known,  espe- 
cially the  two  latter,  whom  Southey  characterizes 
as  "the  best  jioets  of  the  school  of  Spenser."  The 
authorship  of  John  Fletcher  commenced  so  early 
as  his  seventeenth  year,  by  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
story  of  "Salniacis  and  Hermajihroditus,"  which 
was  iniblisheJ  iu  160:2.  His  death  occurred  iu 
l(ii5,  lune  years  after  that  of  Beaumont;  anil  dvn-- 
ing  this  interval  he  apjiears  to  have  written  ele- 
ven plays  that  are  included  in  the  joint  collection. 
Such  are  a  few  notices  of  their  individual  history. 
As  poets  they  were  more  fervi<l  and  imaginative, 
and  as  delineators  of  character  moi-e  natural  th.-ui 
Jonson,  although  they  wanted  his  regularity  and 
correctness.  Indeed,  with  all  their  inspiration, 
which  Hashes  upon  the  reader  through  almost 
every  scene,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  haste  and 
loo.seness  which,  in  most  ca.ses,  jirevented  them 
from  pi-oducing  :i  complete  and  finished  play. 
Still,  i]i  richness,  variety,  and  creative  power, 
their  productions  are  the  most  worthy  to  be  placed 
next  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  while  the  lyrical 
pieces  iu  winch  they  abound  are  sujjerior  to  the 
same  efforts  even  of  Shakspeare  himself.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  gross  obscenity  with 
which  all  their  plays  ai'e  defiled  I  It  gives  us  a 
strange  idea  of  the  language  and  manners  of  our 
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ancestor.s  tliat  sucli  delineations  slicmlJ  not  only 
have  been  tolcnitej  upon  the  stage,  but  have  be- 
come so  jjopular  as,  even  till  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  more  highly  valued  than  the 
deep  ))hilosophy  of  "Hamlet,"  or  the  pure,  de- 
voted love  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  And  it  seems 
more  marvellous  still,  that  stern  moralists  and 
pious  divines  should  have  so  highly  lauded  them 
as  the  jxirfectionof  all  that  was  moi-ally  e.xoellent 
— as  being,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  ICarle,  produc- 
tions too  "pure,"  and  "chaste,"  and  "sainted,"  to 
be  called  jilays !  It  is  enough  to  add,  that  not  one 
of  them  could  be  read  aloud  iu  the  present  day, 
and  that  the  modern  process  of  "  Ciistigating " 
would  absolutely  tear  it  to  pieces.  With  all 
that  love  of  literary  resuscitation  which  prevails 
among  us,  we  susjiect  that  no  one  would  be  so 
enth\isiastic  as  to  repul>lish  an  entire  edition  of 
the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletclier. 

Contemporaneous  witli  these  illustrious  four, 
who  reigned  supreme  in  the  realms  of  di'amatic 
jioetry,  were  a  whole  host  of  inferior  writers,  each 
of  whom  was  fitted  to  obtain  no  mean  distinction 
had  he  but  appeared  alone,  or  been  born  in  an 
earlier  or  later  period.  The  best  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  can  only  briefly  particularize.  And  first 
in  excellence  was  Philip  Massinger,  well  known 
even  at  this  late  |)eriod  by  his  "  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,"  and  "The  City  Madam,"  which  still 
keeji  possession  of  the  stage,  and  are  justly  ad- 
mired for  their  excellence  of  construction,  and 
forceful  delineation  of  character.  Of  the  thirty- 
eight  plays  he  wrote,  only  eighteeji  have  been 
preserved;  and  from  these,  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  more  imitative  than  creative  power,  and 
to  have  excelled  in  profound  thought  and  correct 
vigorous  description  rather  than  high  yjoetical 
imagination.  Another  dramatic  poet  was  George 
Chajjman,  who  began  to  write  for  the  stage  in 
IX>5,  produced  twenty-three  plays,  of  which  six- 
teen liave  survived,  and  who  has  been  character- 
ized as  the  most  descrijitive  and  didactic  of  all 
the  contemi_)Oraries  or  successors  of  Shakspeare. 
Besides  these  plays,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
"  Eastward  Hoe,"  and  "  Bussy  d'Ambois,"  he 
transhited  the  Jliacl  and  Odi/ssei/  into  English 
verse,  and  in  these  fully  evinced  that  his  forte 
was  as  strong  in  epic  as  iu  dramatic  poetry. 
Next  in  order  may  be  mentioned  John  Webster, 
tailor,  and  ]5arish  clerk  of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn, 
who,  in  sjjite  of  his  humble  position  and  me- 
I'lianical  calling,  won  for  himself  a  high  place 
among  the  dramatic  ])oets  of  England.  He  was 
known  to  posterity  chieHy  as  the  author  of  the 
"White  Devil"  and  the  "Duchess  of  Malfy,"  in 
which  the  deepest  notes  of  horror  and  anguish  are 
touched  with  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  hand. 
Only  four  dramatic  pieces  were  hia  sole  produc- 
tion, for  unlike  his  brethren,  he   wrote  slowly 


and  with  care  and  study :  the  other  four  which 
sometimes  bear  his  name,  were  joint  productions 
which  he  wrote  in  partnership  with  Dekker  and 
Morley.  Such,  indeed,  ;»s  we  have  already  ob- 
served, was  a  common  fashion  iu  the  play-writing 
of  the  day:  to  sketch  the  i)lot,  to  fill  uj)  the  char- 
acters, and  give  the  whole  a  regular  ccjiitinuily, 
were  often  the  result  of  a  condiinatiou  of  labour; 
and  hence  the  irregularity  or  absence  of  an  indi- 
j  vidual  character  throughout,  by  which  a  single 
)ilay  of  the  olden  time  is  so  often  distinguished. 
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Such  a  play-writer  or  ]jlay-wright  was  Thomas 
Middleton,  who  was  the  author  of  some  score 
and  a  half  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  iu  several 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  Ben  Jonsoii,  Dekker, 
Fletcher,  Rowley,  and  M.assinger ;  and  Dekker 
himself,  who  stands  sponsor  to  the  same  amount, 
in  which  the  aid  he  so  liberally  im]>arted  to 
others  was  fairly  reciprocated.  Middleton's  best- 
known  production  is  a  tragi-comedy,  called  "The 
Witch,"  in  which  he  has  shown  such  power  in 
delineations  of  the  supernatural,  that  Shakspeai'e 
has  been  by  many  supposed  to  have  drawn  from 
them  the  ideas  which  lie  so  magnificently  em- 
bodied in  the  witch-scenes  of  "  Macbeth."  But 
of  all  the  dramatic  artificers  of  the  day,  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  labours  of  Thomas  Hey- 
wood,  scholar,  translator,  poet,  actor,  historian, 
and  theologian,  who,  besides  sevei'al  folios  and 
quartos  in  ]5rose  of  which  he  was  sole  iiuthor,  one 
of  these  being  his  Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  An- 


'  This  monument  is  iu  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fiohls,  London,  placed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  church. 
It  was  erected  hy  liiijjo  Jones  at  his  owji  expense. 
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gels,  which  i.s  still  to  he  fo\m(l  on  many  a  street 
book-^5t;lll,  had  large  literary  iiivestnieiits  in  220 
plays,  wherein  he  tells  us,  he  "had  either  an  en- 
tire hand,  or,  at  the  least,  a  main  IhiiierC  We 
li;usten  to  close  the  list  of  dramatic  aiitliors,  that 
would  otherwise  be  too  voluminous,  with  the 
names  of  John  Ford  and  James  Shiiley.  The 
first  of  these  wrote  eleven  plays,  besides  xssisting 
in  several  others,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  grave  tranquil  dignity  in  his  expressions  of 
sentiment,  with  winning  tenderness  in  his  love- 
scenes.  Shirley,  wdio  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
in  162!),  and  who  produced  forty  jilays,  may  be 
considered  as  tlie  last  of  the  great  Shakspearian 
era.  Never  had  the  dramatic  spirit  been  so 
gi-eatly  accumulated,  or  so  fully  and  eloquently 
exj>ressed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  as 
in  England,  and  during  the  first  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy;  and  when  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  1()42,  commanded  the  theatres  to  be 
closed,  the  inspiration  that  liad  made  the  stage 
so  alluring  was  exhau.sted,  so  tliat  the  mandate 
was  of  little  consequence.  After  an  interval,  in 
which  real  strife,  and  havoc,  and  siift'ering  were 
to  ta,ke  the  jilace  of  their  jioetical  representatives, 
the  stage  was  again  to  be  opened,  and  with  a 
more  imposing  :i,spect  than  ever ;  but  no  new 
Shakspeare  or  Jonsou  was  to  animate  it,  or  even 
a  Mai'low  or  a  Massinger. 

While  Puritanism  thus  .sternly  silenced  the 
dramatic  muse  with  the  declaration,  that  "public 
sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  ea.lamities, 
nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  seasons  of  humi- 
liation, this  being  an  exercise  of  sad  and  pious 
solemnity,  ami  the  other  being  s)iectacles  of  plea- 
sure too  commonly  expressing  lascivious  mirth 
and  levity" — and  while  the  license  of  the  stage 
but  too  often  justified  this  condemnation — we  are 
naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  this  religious 
sj)irit  coidd  produce  true  and  good  poets,  as  well 
as  wise  statesmen  and  gallant  warriors.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case;  and  under  the  name  of 
the  Puritan  ]ioets,  by  which  title  they  are  some- 
times known  in  the  history  of  our  national  litei'a- 
ture,  they  occupy  an  lionoured  place  among  the 
distinguished  characters  of  this  stirring  period. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Francis  Qnarles, 
(jeorge  Wither,  Andrew  Marvel ;  and  John  Mil- 
ton, who  had  a.lrea<l_v  gi\'en  earnest  to  the  woi-ld 
of  the  great  epic  which  he  was  to  produce  when 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  period  had 
freed  him  from  controversy  and  political  tui'uioil. 
With  these,  also,  may  be  classed,  as  religious  poets 
of  the  age,  although  they  were  not  Puritans  ac- 
cording to  the  sectarian  meaning  of  the  term — 
Jose]jh  Hall,  Bi.shop  of  Norwich,  Giles  and  Plii- 
neas  Fletcher,  John  Donne,  Geoi-ge  Herbert,  and 
Richanl  Crashaw.  The  classical  sjiirit,  talent, 
and  refinement,  combineii  with  the  poetical  en- 


tliusiasm  and  excellence  of  these  writei-s,  sufll- 
ciently  reileem  the  era  of  the  ( 'ommonwealtli,  and. 
the  character  it  matured,  fi-om  the  charges  of 
narrowness  and  ijoverty  that  have  been  so  mire- 
ilectingly  hcaiied  upon  it.  While-  these  jKiet.s  were 
jioetical  impersonations  of  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  there  were  othera  also  w-ho,  in  con- 
trast to  these,  may  be  called  the  heralds  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  new  literary  chai-auter  it 
introduced.  These  were  Thomas  (/arew,  Sir  John 
Suckling,  and  Colonel  Richard  Lovelace,  noble 
tyjjes  of  the  Cavalier  party  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  who  exhibited  its  chivalrous  spirit 
and  talent  without  its  selfishness  and  sensuality. 
Independently  of  these  poets  of  the  two  great 
antagonistic  classes  of  the  period,  there  were 
several  who  cultivated  their  poetic  tendencies, 
independent  of  the  political  or  ecclesiiustical  di- 
visions by  which  society  was  rent  asunder,  and 
whose  excellence  insured  them  a  reputation  that 
has  outlasted  their  own  day.  These  were  Wil- 
liam Warner,  Michael  Drayton,  author  of  the 
I'oli/olbion,  and  Samuel  Daniel,  all  of  whom  were 
chiefly  poetical  chroniclers  or  historians;  Edwanl 
Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso;  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  the  translator  of  the  LiisiaJ  of  Camoens; 
Sir  John  Davies,  author  of  "  Nosce  Teijismn"  and 
the  "  Orchestra;"  Sir  John  Denham,  wduise  chief 
poem  of  "Cooper's  Hill"  was  published  wit  bin  the 
present  period;  and  Robert  llerrick,  author  of 
the  "  Hesperides." 

The  taste  of  Charles  I.,  and  his  inclination  to 
pati'onize  distinguished  artists,  might  have  made 
this  age  of  )ioetry  also  illu.strious  as  one  of  paint- 
ing; but  political  troubles  and  the  Civil  war  post- 
]ioned  this  event  to  a  later  .season.  The  com- 
mencement, however,  was  fully  eliected  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Vandyke  in  England,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  numerous  ])roductious  created  among 
the  noble  families  of  the  country  for  rich  jiicture 
galleries  and  family  portraits.  A  native  of  Ant- 
werp, and  already  in  high  i-eputation  on  the  (Con- 
tinent, Anthony  Vandyke  was  invited  by  Charles 
I.  to- England  in  1629,  where  his  splendid  |ior- 
traits  of  the  king  and 'principal  courtiers  grew 
into  such  request,  that  all  were  eager  to  enqjloy 
his  pencil.  The  high  value  attached  to  these 
numerous  productions,  and  the  undiminished 
admiration  they  still  excite,  make  further  de- 
scri])tion  unnecessary.  In  the  meantime,  the  for- 
tunate artist  reaped  such  a  harvest  of  success  in 
profit  as  well  as  fame,  that  he  had  little  cause 
to  regi-et  his  expatriation :  he  was  knighted  and 
pensioned,  while  the  rich  returns  of  his  profes- 
sional occupations  enabled  him  to  live  in  a  style 
of  magniticenee  which  rivalled  that  of  the  high- 
est nobles.  The  greatest  work  which  he  pro])OSed 
to  accomplish  was  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  Ban- 
queting  House,  of   which  his  master,  Rubens, 
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had  already  paiuted  tlie  ceiling;  but  the  proposed 
i-ust  of  this  uiidert:ikii]i,'  (i.'8(lOl)),  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  compelled  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. Vandyke  died  in  England  in  KUl,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paur.s  Cathedral,  and  although 
lie  had  done  so  much,  he  hud  only  reached  the 
;ige  of  forty-two. 

While  poetry  of  every  kind,  and  poets  of  every 
variety  of  excellence  were  iu  such  ab\iudanee, 
the  other  departments  of  intellect  were  by  no 
means  unproductive;  and  the  eminent  literary 
and  scieutitie  chiuacters  of  this  period  ueeil 
merely  be  named,  to  call  up  to  memory  their 
mental  ;ichievemeuts  and  their  greatness.  Fore- 
most of  these  may  be  placed  Lord  Bacon,  "  the 
greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  who,  if 
he  deserved  the  last  epithet  as  a  politician,  fully 
merited  the  otlier  two  as  a  philosopher  aud  uni- 
versal instructor."  Enough  of  his  political  career 
has  been  given  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
and  it  is  grateful  to  turn  from  liis  character  as  a 
statesman  and  the  flatterer  of  Buckingham,  to 
that  by  which  lie  will  be  best  remembered — his 
being  the  author  of  JTuviim  Organum,  by  which 
the  Ai'istotelian  form  of  reasoning  was  super- 
sedeil,  and  the  ]jhilosophy  of  reason,  truth,  and 
nature  restored  to  its  proper  pre-eminence.  The 
fruits  of  this  mighty  revolution  have  been  mani- 
fested in  the  history  of  English  intellect  from  that 
period  ouwai'd — and  may  be  traced  in  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  by  wliich  phy.sieal  science 


tance,  may  be  named  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  au- 
thor of  the  Rilttjio  J/edici;  llobert  Burton,  well 
known  iorhis  Aiiatomi/  of  Jfu/anc/wh/;  and  Lord 
Uerbert  of  Cherbury.     In  jiliviiical  science,  Har- 
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hius  SO  gi-eatly  ameliorated  the  ills  and  enlarged 
the  powers  and  comforts  of  humanity.  C'om- 
jjared  with  this,  what  were  the  heroic  deeds  of 
this  warring  age,  or  even  the  political  changes 
thev  effected  i     After  Bacon,  but  at  a  loilg  dis- 


WiLi.iAM  IIarvev. — .Vf.er  Cornelius  Jans-^en. 

vey  was  distinguished  duriug  this  period  by  his 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  dis- 
covery which  has  revolutionized  and  benefited 
the  healing  art  more  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
made.     Dr.  Wdliam  Harvey,  for  whom  this  high 
distinction  was  reserved,  after  a 
life  of  study  in  France,  Germany, 
aud    Italy,  .settled   in  London  as 
lecturer  on  anaUimy  and  surgery 
in  the  College  of  Physicians;  aud 
it  was  iu  his  course  of  lecturing, 
that  he  disclosed  his  discovery  of 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
be  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  at 
large  iu  his  work  entitled  Ejcerci- 
tatio  Anatomicii  de  Motw  Cordis 
ct  Sanguinis.     He  was  ])hysician 
to  James  I.  and  Cliarles  L;  and 
after   a   long   life   in   which    his 
gentleness,    modesty,     and    piety 
were  as  cons])icuous  iis  his  great 
talents  and  compelled  the  esteem 
of  all  parties,  he  died  in  1657,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eiglit.     Among 
the   political   writers  whom  thia 
stirring  age  produced,  the  best  was  John  Milton, 
who  would  have  been  renowned  as  the  ablest  of 
political  controversialists,  if  he  had  not  secured 
the  more  enduring  character  of  the  best  of  poets. 
'  Auothei'  eminent  political  writer  was  John  Bar- 


'  See  vol.  ii.  p  330,  for  a  portrait  of  Bacon. 
-  The  house  in  whicli  Bacon  first  saw  the  light  w.ia  originally 
llie  town  residence  uf  the  Bishops  of  Xoririch,  and  after  :jome 


cli.aiiges  became  that  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  iu  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mari'.  The  hitter  appear  to  have  let  it  to  Sir  Nichol.is 
Bacon,  the  philosopher's  father,  a3  keeper  of  the  great  seal.     It 
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I'lav,  .-uillicir  of  Aiyt'nis.  In  liistory,  tins  poi-ioil 
was  prolific  not  only  of  voluminous  ohroniileis 
anil  learned  laborious  antiiinarics,  tlirough  wliom 
our  knowledge  of  Knglish  history  has  been  com- 
|)leteil,  but  also  of  i-egular  historians,  at  tlic  head 
of  wlioin  may  be  placed  I-ord  Bacon;  Thomas  May, 
the  liistorian  of  the  Long  Parliament;  Richard 
Knolles,  author  of  a  liiston/oft/ie  Tiirl\'!,  which  is 
still  a  valuable  standard  anthiu'ity ;  and  .Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  who  after  having  acquired  distinction  as 
a  scliolar,  soldier,  courtier,  navigator,  ))oet,  and 
chemist,  s.at  down  in  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  to  write  the  History  of  the  World,  as  if  to 
console  himself  for  being  no  longer  able  to  ex- 
plore its  still  undiscovered  regions,  or  to  take  a 
part  in  its  exciting  movements. 

As  the  present  was  a  religious  age,  and  as  tlie 
Civil  war  partook  as  much  of  a  religious  as  a  |)o- 
litical  character,  it  is  in  theology,  still  more  than 
in  general  science,  that  the  master-spirits  of  the 
day  are  to  be  found.  Next  to  tlie  st.age,  there- 
fore— although  the  transition  is  a  strange  one — 
it  is  to  the  pulpit  that  we  must  look  for  tlie  high- 
est manifestations  of  intellectual  excellence  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
here  the  name  of  Jeremy  Ta3'lorat  once  suggests 
itself  as  the  IMilton  of  preachers;  of  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  who  was  not  only 
a  poet,  but  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers, 
and  whose  vigorous,  .sententious  mode  of  illustra- 
tion obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Christian 
Seneca;"  of  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a 
poet  like  Hall,  and  who,  like  him,  also  threw  his 
whole  poetical  fervour  into  his  ministrations  as 
a  teacher  of  righteousness.  With  these  may 
be  classed  John  Howe,  the  learned  and  eloquent 
chaplain  of  Cromwell,  and  whose  sermons,  inde- 
pendently of  their  sound  Christian  truthfulness, 
breathe  the  purest  and  most  elevated  spirit  of 
Platonism.  As  the  danger  to  which  the  English 
church  was  exposed  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
Puritans  became  daily  more  imminent,  the  neces- 
sity called  forth  learned  and  able  controversialists 
in  its  behalf,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Dr.  Lance- 
lot Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  primi- 
tive Archbishop  Usher.  The  same  necessity  ex- 
isted of  defending  the  common  Protestantism 
against  the  attacks  of  Popery,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  theological  controversy  John  Hales  and 
William  Chillingwoi-th  are  still  unrivalled.  In 
ecclesiastical  history,  Tliomas  Fuller  may  be  men- 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Bacon  liimself  on  hia  attaining  the 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  depriveil 
of  the  great  se.al  on  his  degradation  York  House  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  anil  was  bestowed  by  .Lames  I.  on 
his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingh.am,  who  altered  it  to  the 
form  represented  in  the  woodcut.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the 
building  but  the  beautiful  Watergate  on  the  Th.ame9.  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  at  the  end  of  Buckingham  Street, 
and  a  portion  of  the  old  ceiling  which  is  still  preserved  in  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  Villiers  Street. 


'  tioned,  whose  (.V;;/rt7(  History  of  liritain,  from  tin; 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  Year  1648,  and  his 
History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  are  still  read 
with  ]irofit  and  delight. 

In  passing  from  England  to  .Scotland  during 
the  present  period,  its  condition  may  be  mentioned 
in  a  very  few  words.  As  yet,  the  change  that  w.as 
finally  to  be  acconi|3lished  upon  its  character  by 
union,  and  ultiin.ately  by  incorporation  with  Eng- 
land, had  not  visil)ly  l)egun  to  oper.ati^;  and  there- 
fore the  manners  and  customs  of  the  jicople  wcrv; 
still  as  simple  and  rude  as  they  had  been  during 
the  jn-eceding  stage.  In  learning,  .also,  the  nation 
had  rather  retrograded  than  advanced,  owing  to 
that  struggle  in  defence  of  its  beloved  church,  by 
which  its  whole  time  and  energies  were  fully  occu- 
pied. The  distinguished  Scottish  cliaractcrsof  this 
period  were  therefore  men  of  action  rather  than 
contemplation ;  and  they  are  to  be  fouml  in  the 
public  arena  where  great  events  were  at  issue, 
rather  than  the  closet  or  the  college.  From  this 
general  criterion,  however,  two  illustrious  excep- 
tions occurred  in  the  cases  of  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  and  Napier  of  Merchiston. 

Sir  William  Drummond  was  born  on  the  l:!th 
of  December,  1585.  His  family  seat  of  Haw- 
thornden,  now  a  place  of  pilg.  image  to  admiring 
tourists,  was  a  fitting  birth-place  and  home  for  a 
poet;  while  his  stuilies,  which  were  chiellv  devo- 
ted to  the  writings  of  the  gi-eat  authors  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  elevated  his  taste,  and  refined  his  lan- 
guage beyond  those  of  his  contemporai'ies,  not 
merely  in  Scotland  but  of  England  also.  His  son- 
nets, especially,  were  the  admiration  of  the  age, 
on  account  of  their  purity  of  style  and  melody  of 
versification,  so  that  he  has  been  justly  compared 
to  the  best  of  his  Italian  models.  Instead  of  be- 
taking himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  for 
which,  like  the  other  jurisconsults  of  his  country, 
he  had  studied  four  years  in  France,  he  retired, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  Ilawthornden.  His 
reputition  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  sevend 
of  his  verses,and  especially  of  "A  Cy])ress  Grove," 
which  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  l()l(i,so  widely 
diffused  his  jioetical  reputation,  that,  only  two  or 
three  years  after,  Ben  Jonson  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  theirauthor;  and  this  he  accomplished  in 
his  own  rough  bold  fashion,  by  a  journey  on  foot 
of  400  miles  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  among 
a  people  still  dreaded  as  b.arbari.aiis.  The  chief 
poetical  works  of  Drummond  were  sonnets,  mad- 
rigals, and  religious  ])oems,  which,  during  his 
lifetime,  were  printed  upon  loo.-se  sheets,  and  were 
not  collected  until  1G50,  six  years  after  his  death, 
when  they  were  ]iublished  in  one  volume. 

The  other  distinguished  Scot  of  this  period-  - 
John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  inventor  of  the  lo- 
garithms—has  secured  for  himself  a  name  as 
imperishable  as  the  invention  u2ion  which  it  is 
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foiUKJeil.  He  wiis  boni  in  1.35(1,  and  althougli  I 
aggrandized  with  the  title  of  baron,  which  in 
England  w;»s  one  of  nobility,  in  Scotland  it  indi- 
cateil  nothing  more  than  a  laird,  whose  anoestoi-s 
had  lielil  the  power  oi  fossa  ei/wca  within  their 
own  small  domain.  Little  is  known  of  tlie  ear- 
lier part  of  his  life,  except  that  ho  stndied  in  the 
luiivei-sity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent.  Ou  returning  to  Scot- 
laud,  his  life  w;xs  so  studious  and  recluse,  and  his 
evening  walks  so  lonely,  that  the  country  people 
eyed  him  at  a  distance,  and  with  fear,  as  a  magi- 
cian, or  at  least  as  something  "not  canny,"  and  to 
tliis  he  atforded  some  grounds  by  the  uatui'e  of 
his  studies,  sevei-al  of  which  bordered  on  the  mi- 
raculous. The  chief  of  these  were  the  discovery 
of  concealed  treasures  by  the  divining  rod,  and  the 
invention  of  a  warlike  machine  for  the  defence 
of  Christendom,  that  would  destroy  30,000  Turks 
by  a  single  volley.  Tlie  same  love  of  the  wonder- 
ful incited  him  to  the  study  of  the  future,  but  in 
this  he  wisely  confined  himself  to  the  Revelations 
of  St.  John,  upon  which  he  published  a  Commen- 
tary in  1503.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1614  that 
he  biu-st  upon  the  woi-ld  in  his  true  scientific 
character,  by  the  publication  of  his  Book  of  Lo- 
garithms; and  in  a  short  time  this  useful  disco- 
very, by  which  the  most  laborious  and  abstruse 
calculations  were  simplified  into  short  easy  pro- 
cesses, was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
benefits  that  had  ever  been  rendered  to  science. 
Still  prosecuting  these  important  investigations, 
he  publi.shed,  in  1617,  directions  for  the  processes 
of  multiplication  and  division  by  small  graduated 
rods,  which,  from  their  inventor,  were  afterwards 
called  "  Napier's  Bones."  In  the  same  year  he 
died  at  Merchistou  Castle. 

While  tlie  literary  and  scientific  annals  of  Soot- 
land  could  thus  supply  not  more  than  two  names 
of  distinguished  mark,  its  ecclesiastical  history 
was  scarcely  more  productive.  During  the  reign 
of  James  the  church  was  almost  trodden  under 
foot,  and  in  the  Civil  wars  even  the  best  of  its 
divines  were  employed  as  political  uegotiatoi-s  or 
military  chaplains.  In  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, however,  so  unfavoui-able  to  literary  re- 
search, and  the  cultivation  of  tivste  and  eloquence, 
this  period  produced  David  Calderwood,  whose 
voluminous  History  of  the  Kirk  of  ticotland  is  a 
valuable  recoi-d  of  Scottish  events  during  the  six 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  while  his  Altare 
JJamascenam  places  him  in  the  highest  rank  of 


ecclesiastical  controversy.  Another  excellent  wri- 
ter, as  well  as  accomplished  scholar,  was  Robert 
Baillie,  principal  of  the  univewity  of  Glasgow,  who 
understood  thirteen  languages,  and  wrote  in  I^atiu 
with  classical  purity.  His  chief  works  were  O/ms 
llistorioam  et  Chronologicum,  published  in  folio  at 
Amsterdam,  and  his  Jourrud  and  Letters,  wliich 
contain  a  full  and  gi-aphic  account  of  Scottish 
affairs  during  the  Civil  war  and  the  C/'ommon- 
wcalth,but  wliich  remained  unpublished  till  177-5. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  Scottish  church- 
men of  the  period,  may  be  mentioned  Alexander 
Henderson,  who,  after  John  Knox  and  Andrew 
Melvil,  is  reckoned  the  third  Scottish  Reformer, 
as  under  his  able  leading  the  prelacy  imposed  upon 
his  country  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  over- 
thrown;— and  George  Gillespie,  one  of  the  four 
Scottish  ministers  deputed  to  attend  the  AVest- 
rainster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  whose  scholar- 
ship as  well  as  dialectic  talent  was  so  complete 
as,  in  one  of  the  assembly's  discussions,  to  have 
completely  nonplussed  the  learned  Selden  himself, 
altliough  he  came  fully  armed  with  preparation, 
while  Gillesjjie  entered  Ijooted  and  spurred  from 
his  journey,  and  with  the  purpose  of  being  only 
a  spectator.  Equal  to  any  of  these  was  Hugh 
Binning,  whose  early  proficiency  in  scholarship 
was  .so  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  stood  candidate  for  the  chair  of  philosophy  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Dah-ymple,  after- 
wards Lord  Stair,  and  gained  it  against  every 
competitor.  From  the  univei-sity,  where  he  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  first  emancipatoi-s  of 
philosophy  from  the  pedantry  with  which  it  was 
overlaid,  he  entered  the  church,  and  became  one 
of  its  most  eloquent  divines,  and  died  while  as  yet 
only  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
works  were  a  treatise  on  Christian  Love,  a  le.sson 
of  which  the  day  was  greatly  in  need,  and  many 
miscellaneous  tracts  and  sermons,  which  have 
been  collected  into  a  large  quarto  volume.  So 
superior  is  the  style  of  Binning  to  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  while  most  of  the  productions 
of  the  latter  have  fallen  out  of  sight,  his  sermons 
are  still  read  with  high  relish  even  by  the  most 
critical  and  fastidious. 

Such  were  the  few  eminent  men  whom  Scot- 
land at  this  period  produced.  A  twilight  had 
already  commenced,  and  a  dark  and  stormy  night 
was  to  follow,  before  the  land  was  fitted  for  that 
high  intellectual  position  which  she  was  destined 
finally  to  occupy. 
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:N  the  2.'5th  of  M.ay,  Cliailes 
and  liis  two  brothers,  tlie 
Dukes  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, landed  near  Dover,  where 
Monk  met  them.  The  king 
embraced  and  kissed  his  re- 
storer, oalliiij;  him  "Father." 
•  29th,  which  was  Charles's  bii-th- 
lay,  and  that  on  which  he  completed  his 
:  thirtieth  year,  he  made  his  solemn  entry  into 
London,  attended  by  the  members  of  both 
houses,  by  bishops,  ministers,  knights  of  the 
liath,  lord -mayor  and  aldermen,  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets.  All  was  joy  and  jubilee.  And 
when  Charles  met  the  House  of  I/irds.  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  hailed  him  as  "great  king," 
"  dread  sovereign,"  "  native  king,"  "  son  of  the 
wise,"  &c.,  and  prophesied  to  him  that  he  would 
j)rove  an  example  to  all  kings,  of  piety,  justice, 
Vol.  II. 


prudence,  and  |)Ower.     Nor  were  the  commons 
j  much  behind  the  lords:  their  speaker,  Sir  Har- 
'  bottle  Grimston,  told  Charles  that  he  was  deser- 
vedly called  the  "  king  of  hearts  ;"  th.at  he  would 
receive  from  his  ])eojile  a  crown  of  hearts ;  th.it 
I  he  could  not  fail  to  be  the  hap))iest  and  most 

glorious  king  of  the  happiest  [leople. 
I      The  king's  iirineijial  adviser  was,  and  for  some 
time  had  been,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon — the  le- 
1  forming  Edward  Hyde  of  former   days ;  but  in 
the  formation  of  a  government  or  a  ministry, 
I  Clarendon  was  obliged  to  eoiisnlt  the  interest  of 
Monk.      In  Charles's   first  privy   council  there 
W'ere  admitted  almost  as  many  Presbyterians  as 
Church  of  England  men  and  Cavaliers;  but  Cla- 
rendon  evidently  hoped  to  be  able   to  disjilace 
these    Presbyterians   by  degrees.      Among   the 
members  of  this  new  cabinet  were  the  king's  two 
brothers,  the  ]Marquis  of  Ormoiid,  the  Etirl  of 
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I/nHls;iy,  Lord  Say  a.n(l  Rele,  General  Monk,  the 
E:irl  of  Maiiclioster,  Mr.  Doiizil  Ilollis,  and  Sir 
Antony  Ashley  Cooper.  Monk  was  continued 
ca|)taiii-geiieral  of  all  the  forces  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  lie  was  soon  gratified  by  a  long 
li.st  of  titles  of  nobility,  ending  in  that  of  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  The  Duke  of  York  was  made  lord 
high-admiral,  lord-warden  of  the  Cinqite-ports, 
&c.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  became  lord  high- 
treasurer;  the  high-church  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
lord-steward  of  the  household  ;  and  the  Pi-esby- 
terian  Earl  of  Manchester,  lord-chand)erlain. 
Lord  Clarendon,  retaining  the  chancellorship, 
was  intrusted  with  the  chief  management  of 
affairs. 

The  Pre.sbyterians  were  startled  at  the  repro- 
duction of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  but  they 
were  gratified  by  a  royal  proclamation  against 
vice,  debauchery,  and  profaneness,  and  by  see- 
ing one  of  the  most  debauched  and  profane  of 
jirinces  admit  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains 
Baxter  and  Calamy,  two  eloquent  and  famous 
Presl)Yteriau  preachers.  To  keep  the  lord-mayor, 
the  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  principal  officers  of 
the  city  militia  in  gooil 
humour  and  loyalty, 
the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  showered 
u|ion  them,  and  the 
king  went  into  the  city 
to  feast  with  them. 
That  none  of  the  old 
attributes  of  royalty 
might  remain  in  the 
shade,  his  majesty  be- 
gan to  touch  for  the 
king's  evil,  sitting  under 
his  canopy  of  state  with 
his  surgeons  and  chap- 
lains, and  stroking  the 
faces  of  all  the  sick  that 
were  brought  to  him, 
one  of  the  chaplains 
saying  at  each  touching 

—  "He  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  he 
healed  them."  This 
disgusting  and  even 
bla.sphemous  ceremony 

—  this    pretension     to 
an  hereditary  right  of  woiki 
incensed  the  Puritans. 

The  lords  and  commons  who,  under  Monk, 
had  recalled  the  king,  were  not  properly  a  par- 
liament, but  only  a  convention  Therefore  one 
of  the  tir.^t  proceeilings  after  his  arrival  was  to 
pass  an  act  coiistituting  this  convention  a  jiarlia- 
nient.  They  then  voted  j£70,000  a-month  to  the 
king   for   present   necessities.      The  Chancellor 
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Clarendon  told  them  that  his  majesty  would  in 
.all  jioints  make  good  his  declaration  from  Breda; 
that  he  granted  a  free  ]iardiin  to  all  except  those 
whom  the  parliament  might  exce]>t ;  and  that 
no  man  should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 

Fifteen  days  before  Charles's  joyous  entrance 
into  London,  the  lords  had  caused  the  Book  of 
(,'oramon  Prayer  to  be  read  in  their  house ;  and 
at  the  same  time  ihey  and  the  commons  had 
begun  to  arrest  as  traitors  all  such  as  spoke 
amiss  of  his  gracious  majesty  or  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment. They  had  also  .seized  Clement,  one  of 
the  late  king's  judges;  and  had  ordered  the  seizure 
of  the  goods  of  all  that  sat  as  judges  upon  that 
memorable  trial ;  thus  plainly  intimating,  even 
before  Charles's  arrival,  that  vengeance  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  regicides.  And  now  the  Pres- 
byterian majority  of  the  commons,  led  on  by  the 
noisy,  hot-headed,  and  vindictive  Denzil  Holli.^, 
voted  that  neither  they  themselves  nor  the 
peo])le  of  England  could  be  freed  from  the  horrid 
guilt  of  the  late  unnatural  rebellion,  or  from  the 
punishment  which  that  guilt  merited,  unless  they 
formally  availed  them- 
selves of  his  majesty's 
grace  and  pardon,  as 
set  forth  in  the  declara- 
tion of  Breda;  and 
they  went  in  a  body  to 
the  Banqueting  House, 
and  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Charles, 
who  recommended  them 
to  despatch  what  was 
called  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity and  oblivion.  Cla- 
rendon had  all  along 
counted  upon  ])unish- 
ing  with  death  all  such 
as  had  been  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the 
death  of  the  late  king. 
Monk,  however,  when 
arranging  the  Restora- 
tion, had  advised  that 
not  more  than  four 
should  be  excepted;  and 
now  he  stepped  in  to 
check  the  vindictive 
fury  of  the  commons,  and  prevailed  upon  them 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  victims  to  seven — 
Scott,  Holland,  Lisle,  Barkstead,  Harrison,  Say, 
and  Jones — who,  it  was  voted,  should  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  indemnity  both  as  to  life  and  estate. 
But  the  number  of  seven  was  presently  raised  to 
ten  by  the  addition  of  Coke,  the  active  solicitor ; 
Broughton,  clerk  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice ; 
and  Dendy,  who  had  acted  as  serjeant-at-arms 
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ilm-iiiL;  tlie  trial.  These  ton,  it  w;\s  iimlor.stooil, 
weio  all  to  suifer  a  horrible  iloath.  But  without 
losing  time,  the  commons  jiroceedeil  to  select  a 
still  larger  number  that  were  to  sutler  the  minor 
penalties  of  imprisoninent  for  life,  loss  of  pro- 
|)erly,  ami  beggary  to  their  jiosterity.  They  voted 
that  a  petition  should  be  drawn  and  presented 
to  the  king,  begging  him  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  managing  his  father's  trial,  or  other- 
wise forward  in  promoting  his  death,  to  surren- 
der themselves  within  fourteen  days.  (Charles 
issued  this  proclamation  accordingly,  and  nine- 
teen individuals  came  in  to  stand  their  trial, 
hoping  that,  as  ten  had  l)een  lixed  upon  already 
for  execution,  their  lives,  at  least,  would  be 
spared ;  while  nineteen  or  twenty,  measuring  more 
accurately  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Presbyterians,  hid  themselves  or  fled  beyond 
sea.  Then  the  commons  selected  twenty  more 
to  Vie  excepted  out  of  the  general  act  of  obli- 
vion, to  suffer  such  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
iu)t  extending  to  life,  as  should  be  thought  fit  to 
be  iuHicted  on  them  by  an  act  to  i>ass  for  that 
purpose.'  These  twenty  were — Sir  Harry  Vane, 
St.  John,  Hazlerig,  Ireton,  Desborough,  Lambert, 
Fleetwood,  Axtell,  Sydeidiam,  Lenthall,  Burton, 
Keble,  Pack,  Blackwell,  Pyne,  Dean,  t'reed,  Nye, 
Goodwin,  and  Cobbett.  Nor  did  the  commons 
stojihere,  going  on  to  exeejit  from  all  benefit  of 
the  indemnity  such  of  the  late  king's  judges  as 
had  not  surrendered  upon  the  prncl.'imation.  And 
in  this  state  the  bill  of  indemnity  and  oblivion 
went  up  to  the  lord.s,  who  found  it  much  too  mode- 
rate and  merciful.  Their  lordships  began  with  a 
vote  of  the  most  fierce  and  barbarous  kind.  "The 
lords  wei-e  inclined  to  re\enge  their  own  order  on 
the  persons  of  some  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
by  whom  some  of  their  number  had  been  con- 
tlemned,  and  to  except  one  of  the  judges  for 
every  lord  they  had  put  to  death ;  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  person  to  be  excepted  being  referred 
to  that  lord  who  was  most  nearly  related  to  the 
person  that  had  suffered.  According  to  this  rule, 
('(ilonel  ( 'rfixton  was  nominated  by  the  next  re- 
lation to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Major  Waring  by 
the  kinsman  of  another,  and  Colonel  Titchburn 
by  a  third:  the  Earl  of  Denliigh,  whose  sister 
had  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
being  desii-ed  liy  the  loi'ds  to  nominate  one  to  be 
excepted  in  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, named  a  person  who  had  been  some 
time  dead,  of  which  some  of  the  house  being  in- 
formed, they  called  u]ion  him  to  name  another; 
but  he  said  that  since  it  had  so  fallen  out,  he  de- 
sired to  lie  excused  from  naming  any  more.  'J'his 
action,  although  .seeming  to  proceed  from  chance, 
was  generally  esteemed  to  have  been  voluntary, 
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the  Earl  of  Denbigh  being  known  to  be  a  gener- 
ous man  and  a  lover  of  his  country."'  After 
this  return  to  the  sjiirit  of  the  execrable  lej- 
talimiis  of  the  most  barbarous  times,  the  lords 
voted  that  all  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant 
against  Charles  I.,  or  sat  when  sentence  was  pro- 
noimced  upon  him,  and  six  others  not  in  that 
category— namely,  Hacker,  Vane,  Lambert,  ILa- 
zlerig,  Axtell,  and  Peters — should  be  excepted, 
as  capital  traitors,  from  the  indemnity.  They 
were  going  on  to  make  the  bill  more  .severe,  but 
the  king  was  more  eager  for  money  than  for 
revenge,  luid,  after  several  messages  had  been 
sent  from  Whitehall  by  the  Cliancell(n-  Claren- 
don and  other.s,  praying  the  lords  t<i  despatdi 
the  bill,  he  himself,  regardless  of  the  constitu- 
tional rule,  which  precluded  the  sovereign  from 
taking  any  cognizance  of  a  pending  bill,  sent 
down  a  jiositive  order  to  hasten  tlieir  proceed- 
ings, in  order  that  the  commons  might  [lass  that 
for  the  grant  of  money.  Hereupon  the  lords, 
without  noticing  the  irregularity,  returned  tin? 
bill  of  indemnity  to  the  commons  with  the  alte- 
rations we  have  mentioned  ;  and  the  commons 
adojited  it  in  that  form.  They,  however,  were 
anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  Sir  Harry  Vane  and 
(General  Lambert;  and  the  lords  joined  with 
them  in  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  if, 
after  trial,  these  two  should  be  attainted,  execu- 
tion should  be  remitted.  The  lords  also  agreed 
that  [jenthall,  who  had  intrigued  with  the  royal- 
ists before  the  Kestoration,  and  had  offered  the 
king  a  bribe  of  £;5(>(ll),  should  be  sjiared  bnth  in 
life  and  estate.  That  rash  republican,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Hazlerig,  who  unwittingly  had  [ilayed  into 
the  hands  of  Monk,  had  a  narrow  escape;  but 
the  astucious  general  who  had  dujicd  him  stejiped 
in  considerately,  and  saved  his  life.  Whitelock, 
that  easy-tempered  vassal  of  circumstances,  was 
aimed  at  by  the  fanatic  Presbyterians,  who  de- 
tested him  Viecause  he  had  been  active  under 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  promoting  toleration;  but  it 
was  found,  on  a  vote,  that  he  had  moi-c  friends 
than  enemies;  and  he,  too,  escaped. 

As  the  principle  that  vengeance  should  be 
taken  oidy  upon  the  late  king's  judges  was  de- 
]iarted  from,  it  was  but  natural  to  exjiect  that 
they  should  fall  upon  him  who  had  been  tlu; 
bosom  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  wlm  had  de- 
fended, in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the  jiroceedings 
of  the  High  ( 'ourt  of  Justice.  And  the  immor- 
tal John  Milton  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  threatened  with  de- 
sti'uction,  for  having  written  his  Dvfem-i'.  nf  tli>: 
Enr)Ush  People,  ami  his  Eihinochisti'H.  His  glo- 
rious fi'iend  .Andrew  Marvel,  and  two  other  ad- 
mirei's  of  genius  {and  no  more),  raised  their  voices 
in  the  poet's  favour.    They  were  told  that  he  had 
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been  L;itiii  seoietary  to  Croinwell,  and  so  de- 
served to  be  hanged ;  but  iu  the  end,  after  lie  had 
been  [ihindered  by  the  serjoaiit-at-ariiis,  who 
calleil  his  roblieries /«(.■«,  Milton  esc"a|)ed  witli  no 
other  punishment  than  a  general  dis<iualitieatioii 
for  the  public  service,  the  public  burning  of  his 
Defensio pru  Pojmlo  A  nylica»o  and  EiL'onodaste.t, 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  moral  decline  and  jjoliti- 
cal  degradation  of  his  country,  under  the  misrule 
of  the  I'estored  Stuart.  Pryune,  who  had  many 
of  the  ])i-operties  of  the  bloodhound,  would  have 
hunted  down  the  weak,  inoffensive,  and  amiable 
Kichard  Cromwell,  but  no  one  would  join  him  iu 
that  chase;  and  the  sou  of  a  great  man,  after 
travelling  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  was 
allowed  to  live  quietly  in  the  pleasant  retirement 
of  Cheshunt.  In  the  end,  twenty-nine  victims 
were  given  over  to  the  vengeance,  rather  than  to 
the  justice  of  the  courts  of  law,  with  a  mocking 
])roviso  in  favour  of  such  as  had  surrendered, 
that  sentence  should  not  be  executed  without 
special  act  of  parliament. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  hurrieil  through 
the  houses,  and  presented  to  the  king  at  the  same 
time  with  this  indemnity  bill.  The  duty  of  ton- 
nage and  pou Ullage,  one  of  the  great  starting 
]ioints  in  the  late  revolution,  was  voted  to  Charles 
for  life;  the  king's  birth-day  and  glorious  restora- 
tion— the  29th  of  May — was  made  a  perpetual 
anniversary,  to  be  observed  with  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  his  miraculous  deliverance  of  this  poor 
nation ;  and  another  bill  enacted  that  a  speed}' 
]irovision  of  money  should  be  made,  to  disband 
the  old  army  and  navy.  Iu  giving  his  assent 
to  tliese  bills,  wliich  were  presented  with  every 
possible  prostration,  C'harles  told  the  speakei- 
that  he  willingly  pardoned  all  .such  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  pardoned,  and  that  he  was  much  in 
want  of  money,  not  having  wherewith  to  keep 
house  at  Whitehall.  Presently  after,  a  committee 
was  appointeil  to  consider  of  settling  a  suitable 
revenue  on  his  sacred  majesty.  This  committee 
re|iorted  that  it  ajipeared  that  tlie  revenue  of 
Charles  I.,  from  the  year  1637  to  1641,  had 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  i)90(),()(X),  of 
which  £200,0011  flowed  from  sources  that  were 
either  not  warranted  by  law,  or  now  no  longer 
available.  CalcuUiting  the  ditl'erence  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  contenting  themselves  with  the 
vague  promises  of  a  faithless  prince,  the  commons 
proposed  raising  the  royal  income  to  £1,200,000 
per  aunimi;  but  the  means  of  providing  this 
money  were  reserved  for  consideration  in  another 
session. 

But  there  remained  something  more  difficult 
to  settle  than  indemnity  or  revenue;  and  this 
was  the  great  question  of  religion.  Charles,  in 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  had  most  distinctly 
promised  toleration.    But  this  "C'ou\ention  Pai'- 


liament"  was  incapal)le  of  any  such  act,  and  the 
nation  at  large  was  incapable  of  a  generous  tolera- 
tion, which  had  on\v  been  u])held  for  a  time  by 
the  sword  of  the  ludepiMidents  and  the  wonder- 
ful management  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Charles 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  recent  declaration 
of  Clarendon,  that  he  wa.s  the  best  Protestant  iu 
the  kingdom,  was,  if  he  were  anything  in  reli- 
gion, a  Catholic,  even  now  ;  but  lie  was  certainly 
no  bigot,  and,  if  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  in- 
dolence and  indifference,  he  woiild  jji-oliably  have 
tolerated  all  sects  alike:  but  the  high  churchmen 
wanted  back  all  their  old  pre-eminence— their 
property  and  their  old  power  of  persecuting,  un- 
diminished ;  and  if  the  Presbyterians,  or  the 
trimming  jjortion  of  them,  who  had  considei'ed 
themselves  the  national  church  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, were  disposed  to  tolerate  and  coalesce 
with  a  modified  jJrelacy,  they  were  resolved  not 
to  tolerate  any  of  the  sects  which  had  been  known 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Independents. 
On  the  9th  of  July  there  was  a  stormy  debate 
in  a  grand  committee  of  the  conuuons  upon 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  and  then  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  as  a  leader  of  the  high-church  and  court 
party,  declared  that  the  government  of  the  church 
by  bishops  had  never  been  legally  altered;  and 
that  as  for  liberty  for  tender  consciences,  no  man 
knew  wliat  it  was.  After  seven  hours  of  very 
unchristian-like  contention,  and  a  blowiug-out 
and  re-lighting  of  candles,  it  was  carried  by  a 
slight  majority  that  the  settlement  of  religion 
should  be  left  to  the  king,  who  '"  shouhl  be  peti- 
tioned to  convene  a  select  number  of  divines  to 
treat  concerning  the  matter." '  It  was  voted  that 
whatever  had  belonged  t(i  the  king  and  queen,  or 
all  the  crown  lands,  should  be  restored  forth- 
with; but  the  question  of  the  church  lands  was 
left  iu  abeyance  for  the  jiresent.  The  ministers' 
bill,  which  aimed  at  the  immediate  restoration 
of  all  the  clergy  who  liad  been  expelled,  and  the 
expulsion  of  all  who  had  been  inducted  by  the 
Commonwealth  men  or  by  Cromwell,  was  car- 
ried, but  with  a  large  pi'oviso — that  the  intrusive 
churchmen  should  not  be  bound  to  give  back 
those  livings  which  were  legally  vacant  when 
they  obtained  them.  But  there  was  another 
proviso  which,  however  harmless  to  the  mass  of 
the  Presbyterians,  was  fatal  to  all  such  Indepen- 
dent ministers  as  ('romwell  had  jjut  into  the 
church,  for  it  excluded  eveiy  incumbent  that  had 
not  been  ordained  by  an  ecclesiastic,  or  had  re- 
nounced his  ordination,  or  had  petitioned  for 
bringing  the  late  king  to  trial,  or  had  justified 
that  trial  and  execution  in  preaching  or  in  writ- 
ing, or  had  committed  himself  in  the  vexed 
question  of  infant  baptism.  These  bills  satisfied 
;  no  party  and  no  sect.     The  royalists  com))lained 
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of  their  being  left  to  siiti'er  the  coiiseqneiiee.s  of  tlieir  chancellors,  officiak,  proctors,  imrilor.s,  ami 
their  forfiMtnres,  seiiuestrations,  and  compositions  powers;  declaring  that  they  covild  not  grant' that 
for  delinquency,  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  extent  of  any  diocese  should  be  altered  .or 
Cromwell;  and  they  called  the  first  great  bill  "a  anything  reformed;  and  affirming  that  tlie  laying 
bill  of  indemnity  for  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  '  aside  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was"  one 
oblivion  for  his  friends."  of  the  gi-eate.st  causes  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 

On  the  VMh  of  September  ( 'harles  made  a  very  I  nation,  &c.    But  the  Presbyterians  were  told  tliat 
short,  an.l  Clarendon  a  very  long  speech  to  the     his  majesty  would  adjust  all  these  dillerences; 

''"'  and    they,     together    with    the 


two  houses.  The  ehanceilor 
thought  it  expedient  to  speak 
to  the  suspicions  already  enter- 
tained of  the  king's  desire  of 
keejiing  up  a  strong  standing 
ai'my,  and  of  governing  abso- 
lutely, and  to  defend  the  court 
against  the  popular  and  well- 
founded  charges  of  proHigacy 
and  irreligion.'  And,  at  the 
close  of  this  long  speech,  parlia- 
ment adjourued  to  the  (Jth  of 
November. 

During  the  recess  "  the  lieal- 
ing  question "  of  religion  was 
discussed,  and  ten  of  the  regi- 
cides were  butchered. 

The  learned  Arclibisho] I L'sher, 
who  was  a  Calvinist  in  doctrinal 
creed,  and  whose  Episcopalian- 
ism  was  very  moderate,  bad  left, 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Protestant 
world,  a  scheme  of  union  and  a 
)ilan  of  church  government  (by 
suflVagau  bishops  and  synods  or 
jjresbyteries  conjointly)  wbicli, 
he  luid  fondly  hoped,  might  I'e- 
concile  the  two  gi'eat  sects.  The 
Presbytei'ians,  in  their  hopeless- 
ness of  obtaining  an  entire  su- 
premacy, professed  their  willing- 
ness to  make  this  scheme  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  and  con- 
cord ;  and  they  delivered  the  jiaper  to  the  king 
with  an  humble  address  concerning  godly  ]jreach- 
ing,  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  &c. 
They  were  promised  a  meeting  with  some  Epis- 
copal divines  before  the  king;  but  none  of  that 
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Episcopalians,  were  invited  to 
attend  him,  on  the  2il  of  Octo- 
ber, at  the  house  of  the  chan- 
cellor. There  the  Presbyterians 
found  assembled  his  niajestj", 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (who 
was  a  Presbytei-ian  through  liis 
wife),  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
Denzil  Hollis  (the  most  fiery  of 
Presbyterians),  the  Duke  of  Oi-- 
moud  (a  high  churchman),  and 
one  or  two  other  noblemen  of 
the  same  jiersuasion,  together 
with  Dr.  Sheldon  (Bishop  of 
London),  Dr.  Morley  (Bishop 
of  Worcester),  Dr.  Henchman 
(Bishopof  Salisbury),  the  famous 
Dr.  Ciwens  (who  had  been  one  of 
the  most  active  coadjutors  of 
Laud,  who  had  been  prosecuted 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  aiul 
who  was  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Durham  a  few  weeks  after 
tliis  meeting).  Dr.  (jauden 
(Bishop  of  Exeter),  1  )r.  Racket 
(Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Cov- 
entry), the  Episcopalian  Dj-. 
Gunning,  the  Presbyterian  Drs. 
Spurstow  and  Wallis,  and  some 
two  or  three  others.  The  Pres- 
byterians intrusted  their  cause 
to  the  eloquence  and  learning  of 
Calamy  and  Baxter.  The  debate  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  hot:  on  both  sides  the  o(/)')j«i,  t/ieo- 
logicitm  was  intense:  on  both  sides  there  was  a  con- 
viction that  the  bu.siness  had  been  settled  before 
by  irrefragable  arguments.     The  Presbvterians 


persuasion  deigned  to  attend  ;  and,  instead  of  a  said  that  the  Eikoa  DaaiUke  showed  that  his 
meeting,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received  a  ;  late  majesty  had  approved  of  Archljishop  Usher's 
paper,  written  in  the  old  and  bitter  .spirit  of  con-  j  scheme;  but  the  king,  who  knew  very  well  that 


troversy,  rejecting  their  pi-oposals;  insisting  that 
the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  the  true,  ancient,  pri- 
mitive Episcopacy,  and  that  the  ancient  apostoli- 
cal bishops  had  their  courts,  their  prerogatives, 


•  A  few  days  after  this  date  Pepys  notes  hi  liis  diary  tli.at  ttie 
two  royal  l)rotliers,  the  king  and  the  Dxike  of  Vork,  were  botll 
making  love  to  tlie  same  court- woman,  tlie  infunious  Mrs,  Palmer; 
tliat  the  IJuke  of  Vork  got  iiiy  lord-chaneellor's  daughter  witli 
cliild;  that  liigh  ganilding  was  becoming  common  at  coiirt;  and 
that  people  were  beginning  tu  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment. 


his  father  had  not  written  it,  said  that  all  in  that 
book  was  not  gospel.  The  Chancellor  ( 'larendon 
told  the  controversialists  that  it  was  pro|)osed  to 
add  the  following  clause  to  the  declaration  for 
religious  liberty:— "That  oMcra shall  al.so  be  per- 
mitled  to  meet  for  religious  worship,  so  be  they 
do  it  not  to  the  disturbance  of  tlie  |ieace,  and 
tliat  no  justice  of  the  peace  or  officer  shall  disturb 

^  From  the  statue  liy  William  Cahler  Marahnll,  U.A-,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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them."     Tlie  Presbyterians  saw  at  once  that  un- 
der tliis  word  others  there  was  an  intention  to 
inehide  tlic  Papists.     They,  however,  were  silent 
until  Baxter,  fearing  that  silence  might  be  inter- 
preted into  consent,  said  that  Papists  and  So- 
cinians  had  been  exjiressly  excepted  or  excluded 
from  toleration;  and  he  called  for  the  rigid  exe- 
cution of  tlie  penal  laws.     Here  Charles  inter- 
fered, and  the  assembly  was  ]ireseutly  broken  up. 
The  royal  declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  commonly  called  the  "  Healing   Declara- 
tion," was  published  a  few  days  after,  being  dated 
Whitehall,  October  the  25th,  1660.     It  contained 
many  large  concessions  to  the  most  powerful  of 
the  sects,  which  the  Presbyterian  leaders  accep- 
ted with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  not  foreseeing 
that  neither  the  king  nor  his  ministei's  would 
consider  themselves  bound   by  this  declaration 
when  the  army  should  be  completely  disbanded, 
ami  the  pre.seut  Convention  Parliament  dissoK'ed. 
The  death  of  the  regicides  had  been  pre-deter- 
miued.     It  was  now  resolved  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  tried  at  Newgate  by  a  commission  of 
jail  delivei-y;  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  ar- 
raigned at  once;  that  the  indictment  .sliould  be 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  &c.     It  appears  that  ])roceedings  were 
delayed  until  the  appointment  of  new  sherifl's,  it 
being  apiireheu(le<l  that  the  old   sheriffs  would 
not  permit  juries  to  be  packed.     But  at  length 
the  bills  were  sent  up  and  found  against  twenty- 
nine  persons: — Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Harrison, 
Carew,  Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  Scott,  Gregory  Cle- 
ment, Scrope,  Jones,  Hacker,  Axtell,  Hevening- 
ham,   Martin,  Millington,  Tichburn,    Roe,  Kil- 
burii,  Harvey,  Pennington,  Smith,  Downs,  Potter, 
( iarlaud,  Fleetwood,  Meyn,  J.  Temple,  P.  Tem]jle, 
Hewlet,  and  Waite;  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
their  trial   was  begun  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before 
thirty-four  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown. 
These  commissioners  were — Sir  Thonuxs  Alleyn 
(lord-nuiyor   elect),  the    Chancelkir   Clarendon, 
the  Earl  of   Southampton  (lord-treasui-er),  the 
Dukeof  Somerset, theDuke  of  Albemarle  (Monk), 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  (steward  of  his  majesty's 
household),  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  (great  chamber- 
lain of  England),  the  Earl  of  Manchester  (cham- 
berlain of  his  majesty's  household),  tlie  Eai-l  of 
Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich (late  Admiral  Montague),  Viscount  Say  and 
Sele,  the  Fjord  Roberts,  the  Lord  Fiucli,  Mr.  Den- 
zil  IloUis,  Sir  Fre<lerick  tJoiMiwallis  (treasurer  of 
his  majesty's  household),  Sir  Chai-les  Berkeley 
(comptroller   of   liis   majesty's   household),  Mr. 
Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr.  Secretary  Mon-ice,  Sir 
Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  Arthur  Aimesley,  Esq. 
(the  lord  chief-barou),  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  Mr. 
Justice    Mallet,  Mr.   Justice  Hyde,  Mr.  Baron 
Atkins,  Mr.  Justice  Twisden,  Mr.  Justice  Tyr- 


rel,  Mr.  Baron  Turner,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston, 
Sir  William  Wild  (recorder  of  London),  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Brown,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hale,  and  Mr.  John 
Howel.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  were  Sir 
Geort'rey  Palmer  (attorney-general),  Sir  Heueage 
Finch  (solicitor-general).  Sir  Edwai-d  Turner  fat- 
torney  to  the  Duke  of  York),  Serjeant  Keiling, 
and  Mr.  Wadliam  Windham.  All  these  men, 
whether  humiliated  Presbyterians  a:id  Long  E^ar- 
lianu;nt  men,  or  old  royalists,  were  deadly  and 
personal  enemies  to  the  prisoners,  though  many 
of  them  had  been  in  the  van  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion, and  had  drawn  others  into  courses  of  which 
no  man  could  calculate  the  end.  Fifteen  of  the 
conuuissioners  who  now,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  taken  to  draw  a  line  between  tho.se  that 
began  the  Civil  war  and  those  that  ended  it,  were 
bound  to  assent  to  the  proi)0.sition  that  all  war 
waged  against  a  king,  whatever  the  pi'ovocation, 
was  high  treason,  had  actually  been  engaged  for 
the  parliament,  against  Charles  I.,  as  members  of 
that  parliament,  as  judges,  or  as  officers  of  the 
ai-ray;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  enjoyed 
places  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  revolutionary 
parliament. 

Before  the  court,  the  first  on  the  list  of  regi- 
cides, Sir  Hardress  Waller,  pleaded  guilty,  and 
so  saved  his  life.  But  when  Harrison,  the  second 
on  the  list,  was  brought  to  the  bar,  there  was  no 
sign  of  ])enitence  or  submission.  The  republican 
major-general,  the  enthusiastic  Fifth  Monarchy 
Man,  looked  calmly  on  the  tribunal,  where  every 
man  was  his  personal  enemy,  and  said,  "  My 
lords,  the  matter  that  hath  been  offered  to  you 
was  not  a  thing  done  in  a  corner.  I  believe  the 
souiul  of  it  hath  been  in  most  nations.  I  believe 
the  hearts  of  some  have  felt  the  terrors  of  tli;it 
presence  of  God  that  was  with  his  servants  in 
those  days,  and  are  still  witnesses  that  the  thing 
was  not  done  in  a  coruer.  I  do  profess  that  I 
would  not  offer,  of  myself,  the  least  injury  to  the 
])Oorest  man  oi-  woman  that  goeth  upon  ihe  earth. 
But  in  the  late  king's  death  I  was  leil  by  Heaven : 
I  followed  not  mine  own  .simple  judgment.  1  diil 
what  I  did  fus  out  of  conscience  to  the  Lord  !  \vA 
when  I  found  that  Cromwell — that  those  who 
were  as  the  a]jple  of  mine  eye  were  turning  aside, 
I  did  loathe  them,  and  suffered  imi)nsonnient 
divers  years  r.-ither  than  turn,  as  so  many  did  that 
had  ]iut  their  hands  to  this  plough.  I  chose  rather 
to  be  se])arated  fiiim  wife  and  family  than  to  havi; 
compliance  with  them,  or  with  Itim,  though  it 
was  .said  to  me,  'Sit  thou  on  my  right  han<l!' 
May  be  I  have  been  in  some  things  a  little  mis- 
taken; bvit  I  did  it  all  according  to  the  best  of  my 
undeistanding,  flesiringto  make  the  revealed  will 
of  God  in  his  Holy  Scriptures  my  sole  guide.  I 
humbly  conceive  that  what  was  done  was  done 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  England  ;  that 
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what  was  done  was  doue  by  their  i>ower  and 
juithorit.y;  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  suggest  uuto 
you  ill  the  beginning,  that  neitlier  this  court,  nor 
any  court  below  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
hath  a  jurisdiction  of  their  actions."  When  lie 
asserted  that  all  he  had  done  had  been  done  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  the  court  interrupted 
him,  as  they  had  done  several  times  before,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  not  run  into  these  damna- 
ble excursions,  or  attempt  to  make  (iod  the  au- 
thor of  the  damnable  treason  committed.  Yet 
IT.irrison  sincerely  believed  (as  many  others  did) 


Majoruenehai.  Hauuison. — From  a  r;ue  print. 

that  in  putting  Charles  to  death,  he  did  that 
which  was  not  only  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  his  countiy,  but  also  acceptable  to  heaven, 
which,  accoi'ding  to  his  heated  imagination,  had 
not  spared  its  special  inspiration  and  command. 
And  yet,  at  the  moment  of  crisis,  the  natural 
tenderness  of  his  heart  had  struggled  hard  with 
his  enthusiasm ;  and  he  had  wept  as  well  as  prayed 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  vote  the  king's 
death.  He  now  heard  his  own  sentence  of  death 
for  treason  without  emotion,  saying,  as  he  was 
withdrawn  from  the  bar,  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged. 

Colonel  Carew,  who  entertained  the  same  no- 
tions both  in  politics  and  religion  as  Harrison, 
made  the  same  sort  of  defence,  and  displayed 
the  same  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  fortitude. 
He  exclaimed,  "I  can  say  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  that 
what  I  did  was  in  his  fear;  and  that  I  did  it  in 
obedience  to  his  holy  and  righteous  laws!"  He 
gave  a  striking  e])itome  of  the  history  of  the  late 
trembles  from  their  beginning,  showing  the  causes 
and  provocations  which  had  led  to  the  C'i\'il  war, 


and  the  unanimity  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
existed  between  lords  and  commons.  "  I  say," 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  the  lords  and  commons,  by 
their  joint  declaration"  ....  "Hold  I  hold!" 
shouted  one  of  the  judges  who  had  repeatedly 
interrupted  him  before.  "  You  go  to  raise  up 
those  differences  which  are  asleep,  to  make  new 
troubles,  to  revive  those  things  which,  by  the 
grace  of  Goil,  are  extinct.  .  .  The  commons  tried 
the  king.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  by  the  House  of  Commons  alone? 
You  liave  no  precedent."  To  this  Carew  rejilied 
in  two  or  three  words,  which  embraced  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  case :  "  Neither  was  there  ever 
such  a  war  or  such  a  precedent."  Arthur  An- 
nesley,  a  Presbyterian  member  of  the  Tjong  Par- 
liament, who  was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  soon 
after  these  state  trials,  and  who  is  described  by 
Bishop  Burnet  as  "a  man  of  a  grave  deportment, 
but  that  stuck  at  nothing,  anil  w-as  ashamed  of 
nothing,"  reproached  the  prisoner  with  the  for- 
cible exclusion  of  all  the  Presbyterian  members 
in  1648.  "  I  was  a  stranger,"  said  Carew,  "  to 
many  of  those  things  which  you  charge  against 
me;  but  this  is  strange — }/oii  give  evidenee  as  a 
witness,  though  sitting  here  as  a  judge!"  When 
he  attempted  to  address  the  jury  he  was  brutally 
interrupted.  "I  have  desired,"  said  he,  "to  speak 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  but  have  been 
hindered."  Then,  with  the  air  of  a  martyr  glory- 
ing in  his  cause,  he  listened  to  the  hurried  ver- 
dict and  the  atrocious  sentence. 

Colonel  Serope,  an  accomidished  and  amiable 
man,  who  had  surrendered  under  the  royal  )iro- 
clamation,  and  who  had  been  regularly  admitted 
to  the  king's  pai'dou  upon  penalty  of  a  year's 
value  of  his  estate,  as  a  fine  to  the  crown,  was 
condemned  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Major-general  Brown,  who  deposed,  that  in 
a  private  conversation  in  the  speaker's  chamber, 
Serope  had  said  to  him  that  there  would  still  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  men  touching  the 
execution  of  the  late  king. 

Harry  Martin,  the  wit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, an<l  one  of  the  stanchest  reiiublicans  that 
ever  sat  in  it,  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  act 
of  oblivion.  He  was  told  that  he  must  ]ilead 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  He  attem]ited  to  speak  as 
to  his  conception  of  that  act;  but  he  w.-is  again 
coarsely  interru])ted,  and  told  that  he  must  plead. 
"  If  i  plead,"  said  Martin,  "  I  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  act."  He  was  told  that  he  was  totally  excep- 
ted out  of  the  act.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  my  name  is 
not  in  the  act."  "Show  him  the  act  of  indemnity," 
said  the  solicitor-general.  The  act  was  shown. 
"Here,"  said  the  droll,  "it  is  Heniy  Martin.  My 
name  is  not  so ;  it  is  Harry  JMartin."  The  court 
told  him  that  the  difference  of  the  souml  was  very 
little.     "  I  humbly  conceive,"  rejoined  he,  "  that 
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nil  penal  statutes  oufrlit  to  he  correctly  worded." 
As  lie  \va.s  not  permitted  to  stand  on  the  niisno- 
iiier,  lie  pleaded  not  guilty.  He  said  he  did  not 
<lecline  a  confession  as  to  matter  of  fact,  jirovided 
the  tna/ttv  were  set  aside,  as  lie  had  ilone  notliiiig 
maliciously  or  murderously  and  traitorously.  The 
ooun.sel  for  the  crown  laughed  in  his  face.  The 
solicitor-general  said  sarcasticallj',  "My  lord,  he 


Harry  Martin. 
After  cin  original  iu  possessinn  of  Ch.arles  Lewis,  Esq. 

does  think  a  man  may  sit  upon  the  death  of  a 
king,  sentence  him  to  death,  sign  a  warrant  for 
his  execution,  meekly,  innocently,  charitably,  and 
honestly."  ''  We  shall  prove,"  said  tlie  crown 
counsel,  "we  shall  then  prove  against  the  pri- 
soner—because lie  would  wipe  otf  malice — that 
he  did  all  very  merrily,  and  was  in  great  sport 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  warrant  for  the  king's 
execution."  "  Then,  surely,  that  does  not  imjily 
malice,"  said  the  ready-witted  Martin.  Here  a 
serving  man,  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  who  had 
"  sometime  served  liim"  (the  prisoner),  was  put 
into  the  witness-box.  After  being  brow-beaten 
l)y  the  counsel,  this  man  said,  "  My  lord,  I  ilid 
see  a  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's  hand,  and  he  marked 
Mr.  Martin  in  the  face  with  it,  and  Mr.  Mai-tin 
did  the  like  to  him;  but  I  did  not  see  any  one  set 
his  hand  (to  the  king's  sentence),  though  I  did  see 
)iarchment  there  with  a  great  many  seals  on  it." 
[And  this  is  all  the  evidence  we  possess  for  a  story 
which  is  constantly  quoted  to  prove  the  barbar- 
ous and  rustical  buffoonery  of  Oliver  Cromwell.] 
After  this  Ewer  had  spoken  to  prove  "how  merry 
Martin  was  at  the  sport,"  Sir  Purbeck  Tenijile 
spoke  to  prove  "  how  serious  lie  was  at  it,"  and 
how  he  had  been  the  first  to  propose  that  the  late 
king  should  be  jirosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 


commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  of  all  the 
good  people  of  England.  After  a  little  consulta- 
tion the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but 
the  near  prospect  of  a  horrilile  death  could  not 
aliate  the  courage  of  the  witty  Harry  Martin, 
who  left  the  court  with  a  light  heart  and  steaily 
step. 

The  court  had  resolved  to  fix  the  act  of  behead- 
ing the  late  king  upbn  William  Hewdet.  The 
evidence  produced  in  this  case  for  the  prosecution 
ought  not  to  liave  been  considered  sufHcient  to 
hang  a  dog.  The  greatest  weight  of  testimony 
went  to  prove  that  it  was  not  Captain  Hewlct, 
but  the  common  hangman,  that  cut  otT  the  king's 
head  for  a  reward  of  £30.  Yet  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned  against  Hewlet.  There  was, 
however,  some  sense  of  shame  left  in  this  re- 
stored governmeut ;  and,  as  people  began  to  talk 
loudly  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proofs  against 
him,  Hewlet  was  not  executed. 

Garland,  another  of  the  selected  victims,  said 
that  he  had  come  into  court  with  the  intention  of 
submitting  to  the  king's  mercy;  but  that,  having 
heaid  some  fresh  scandal  cast  upon  him  wdiich  he 
had  never  Iieard  before,  he  must  desire  to  be  put 
upon  his  trial.  The  scandal  was  that  he,  on  the 
day  of  sentence,  did  siiit  in  the  king's  face.  "  I 
am  willing  to  confess  this,"  said  the  prisoner — "I 
sat  in  the  high  court,  and  I  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution."  "  And  we  will  jjrove,"  said 
the  solicitor-general,  "that  he  did  sjiit  iu  the 
king's  face."  "I  pray  you,"  said  Garland  eai-- 
nestly,  "  I  pray  you  let  me  hear  that.  But  for 
that  false  scandal,  I  would  not  have  put  you  to 
any  trouble  at  all."  Here  one  Clench,  a  low  and 
needy  person,  w'as  produced  to  swear  that  he  saw 
Garland  spit,  and  the  king  ]mt  his  hand  in  his 
left  pocket,  though  whether  his  majesty  wiped  it 
otf  or  not  he  could  not  say.  "The  king  wiped  it 
ofT,"  said  the  solicitor-general,  pretending  to  know 
more  than  this  the  sole  witness  did;  "but  he  will 
never  wipe  it  off  so  long  as  he  lives."  "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Garland,  "this  witness  is  an  indigent 
person.  If  I  was  guilty  of  this  inhumanity,  I 
desire  no  favour  from  Almighty  God.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  be  satisfied  that  I  did  such  an  inhuman 
act.  I  dare  ajipeal  to  all  the  gentlemen  here,  or 
any  others,  whether  they  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing;  nor  was  I  ever  accused  of  it  till  now." 
He  appealed  to  all  that  knew  him  to  say  whether 
he  had  ever  shown  any  malignity,  any  disrespect; 
whether,  instead  of  ever  doing  any  wrong  to  any 
of  the  king's  party  when  in  distress,  he  had  not 
helped  them  as  much  as  he  was  able.  He  was 
'•ondemned  with  the  rest,  b,ut  sentence  was  never 
-'xecuted — a  pretty  plain  proof  that  the  story 
about  the  sjiitting  was  even  then  discredited. 

John  Coke,  the  aide  lawyer  who  had  conduc- 
ted the  pro£e.:ution  against  the  king  as  solicitor 
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for  tlie  C'oiniuonwealth  and  peo])le  of  England, 
pleaded  that  he  coidd  not  be  said  to  have  con- 
trived or  counselled  the  death  of  Ch:u-les,  because 
the  proclamation  for  the  trial,  even  by  the  confes- 
sion of  his  accusers,  was  published  (he  day  before 
he  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  Hi<;h  Court  of 
Justice;  that  he  who  had  neither  been  accuser, 
■witness,  jury,  judge,  or  executioner,  could  not  be 
guilty  of  treason,  &c.  But  this  reasoning  was 
not  likely  to  be  of  any  avail ;  and  it  was  settled 
that  Coke  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer. 

Hugh  Peters,  the  celebrated  i)reacher,  who  was 
not  so  directly  implicated  in  the  king's  death  as 
many  who  were  allowed  to 
escape,  was  chai'ged  with  " 

encouraging  the  soldiery  to 
cry  out  for  justice  —  with 
comparing  the  king  to  Ba- 
rabbiis  —  with  jireaching 
upon  the  texts,  ''They  shall 
bind  their  kings  in  chains," 
"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,"  and  the 
like.  Peters,  whose  fana- 
ticism has  been  exaggerat- 
ed, and  whose  merits  have 
been  overlooked,  ])leaded 
that  he  had  been  living 
fourteen  years  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  when  he  came 
home  he  found  the  Civil 
wars   begun ;    that  he  had  begun  no  war,  nor 


chief  authorityof  the  nation;  and  that  the  judges 
'  of  England,  who  ought  to  be  the  eye  and  guide 
of  the  people,  had  acted  under  that  authority, 
divers  of  them  jMblicly  declaring  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  obey  it.  But  the  jury  returned  a  hasty 
verdict  of  guilty  against  tliem. 

The  first  that  suffered  was  ilajor-general  Har- 
rison— Harrison,  who.se  honest,  scjldierlike  a|i- 
pearance  and  gallant  bearing  had  removed  the 
suspicions  and  excited  the  involuntary  admira- 
tion of  tlie  captive  Charles.'  On  the  13th  of 
October  he  was  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  from  New- 
gate to  Chai-iug  Cross,  within  sight  o£  Whitehall, 
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Bird's-eye  View  of  Charing  Cross.— From  Aggas's  Plan  of  London  (15(30). 

where  the  late  king  had  suffered.     His  most  sin- 


had  been  the  trumpeter  of  any ;  that  he  had 
fled  from  the  war  into  Ireland ;  that  he  was 
neither  at  Edgehill  nor  Naseby ;  that  he  had 
looked  after  three  things— that  there  might  be 
sound  religion,  that  learning  and  laws  might  be 
maintained,  and  tli.at  the  suffering  poor  might 
be  cared  for— and  th.at  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  these  things;  that,  upon  being  summoned 
into  England,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  side 
with  the  parliament  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  had  acted  without  malice, 
avarice,  or  ambition,  being  respectful  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  kind  and  merciful  to  the  royalist  suf- 
ferers whenever  he  was  able.  The  jury,  after  very 
little  consultation,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Colonels  Axtell  and  Hacker,  who  had  assisted 
at  the  trial  and  execution,  pleaded  that,  as  mili- 
taiy  men,  they  were  bound,  under  pain  of  death 
by  martial  law,  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  even  Monk 
(who  sat  upon  the  bench  as  one  of  their  judges), 
had  set  them  an  example ;  that  whatever  they 
had  done  had  been  by  an  authority  that  was  not 
only  owned  and  obeyed  at  home,  but  also  acknow- 
ledged by  princes  and  states  abroad  to  be  the 
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cere  enthusiasm,  political  as  well  as  religious, 
glowed  more  warmly  than  ever  at  the  close  ap- 
proach of  torture  and  death.  As  he  was  drag- 
ged along,  his  countenance  being  placid  and  even 
cheerful,  a  low  wretch  in  the  crowd  called  after 
him  in  derision,  and  said,  "  Where  is  your  good 
old  cause  now!"  Harrison,  with  a  smile,  clai)- 
ped  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  said,  "Here  it  is; 
and  I  am  going  to  seal  it  with  my  blood  !"  and 
several  times  on  his  way  he  said  aloud,  "  I  go 
to  suffer  upon  the  account  of  the  most  glorious 
cause  that  ever  was  in  the  world."  He  ascended 
the  scaffold  under  the  tall  gibbet  with  au  un- 
daunted countenance ;  and  thence  he  made  a 
speech  of  some  length  to  the  multitude,  telling 
them  that  they  themselves  had  been  witnesses 
of  the  finger  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  from  their  op)iressors,  and  in  bringing  to 
judgment  those  that  were  guilty  of  blood;  that 
many  of  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
forced  to  confess  that  CJod  was  with  it.  Tlie 
courtly  crew  that  gained  most  by  the  event,  that 
were  inconceivably  vain  of  a  few  insignificant 
graces  they  had  borrowed  from  the  French  dur- 
ing their  compulsory  travels,  made  it  their  boast 
'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  571. 
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that  the  Restoration  was  the  bi-ight  dawn  of 
civilization  to  this  gross  and  beniglited  island ; 
but  in  truth  the  best  parts  of  civilization  were 
darkened  and  not  brightened,  and  humanity  and 
decency,  which  had  been  advancing,  were  made 
to  retrograde  with  giant  strides.  The  revolting 
indecencies,  the  atrocious  cruelties  which  had 
been  awarilcd  in  the  dark  ages  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, but  from  which  the  Comnionwcallh  men 
and  Cromwell  had  turned  with  horror  and  dis- 
gust, were  all  revived;  the  sentence  was  executed 
\ipon  Harrison  to  the  very  letter;  and  the  second 
Charles,  whose  vices  have  been  varnished  by  cer- 
tain writers  till  they  look  almost  like  virtues, 
and  till  he  ajipears  in  the  light  of  an  easy,  good- 
natured,  and  debonnair  prince,  a  little  dissipated 
and  nothing  worse,  witnessed  at  a  short  distance 
the  detestable  sceue.  Harrison  was  cut  down 
alive,  and  saw  his  own  bowels  thrown  into  the 
fire,  and  then  he  was  quartered,  and  his  heart,  yet 
jialpitating,  was  torn  out  and  shown  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  following  day  was  a  Sunday,  but  on 
the  day  after,  the  15th  of  October,  John  Carew 
suffered  the  same  pains  in  the  like  manner,  de- 
claring with  his  last  breath,  that  if  it  were  to  be 
done  again  he  would  do  it,  and  that  the  blessed 
cause  would  not  be  lost.  The  day  following.  Coke 
and  Hugh  Peters  were  drawn  to  the  same  sham- 
bles. In  the  hurdle  which  carried  Coke  was 
placed  the  ghastly  head  of  Harrison,  with  the 
face  uncovered  and  turned  towards  Coke,  who 
was,  however,  animated  by  the  sight  with  fresh 
courage  instead  of  being  overpowered  with  fear 
and  horror.  The  people  expressed  their  detes- 
tation of  such  usage.  On  the  scaffold  Coke  de- 
clared, among  other  things,  that  he  had  been 
earnest  for  the  reform  of  the  laws  and  for  the 
expeditious  and  chea])  administration  of  justice;' 
and  that,  as  for  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the  action 
with  which  he  was  charged,  he  was  far  from  re- 
penting what  he  had  done,  and  most  ready  to 
seal  it  with  his  blood.  Hugh  Peters  was  made 
to  witness  all  the  horrible  details  of  Coke's  exe- 
cution, sitting  within  the  rails  which  suiTOunded 
the  scaffold.  While  there,  a  man  upbraided  him 
with  the  king's  death,  using  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. "Friend,"  said  Peters,  "  you  do  not  well 
to  trample  upon  a  dying  man;  you  are  greatly 
mistaken;  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  death  of  the 
king."  And  the  old  preacher,  who  had  lived  in 
storms  and  whirlwinds,  died  with  a  quiet  smile 
on  his  countenance.  On  the  next  day  Scott, 
Clement,  Scrope,  and  Jones  suffered  ;  and,  on 
the  day  after  that.  Hacker  and  Axtell.  Some  of 
these  ten  men  were  oppressed  with  age  and  sick- 
ness, but  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  betrayed 


either  fear  or  repentance.  Notwithstanding  the 
gi'eat  j)ain3  taken  at  different  periods  to  brutalize 
them,  the  English  people  have  never  been  able 
to  tolerate  any  very  ])rolonged  exhibition  of  this 
kind.  "  Though  the  regicides,"  says  Burnet, 
"were  at  that  time  odious  beyond  all  expression, 
and  the  trials  and  executions  of  the  first  that 
sufi'ered  were  run  to  by  vast  crowds,  and  all  peo- 
ple seemed  ])leased  with  the  sight,  yet  the  odiou.s- 
ness  of  the  crime  grew  at  last  to  be  so  much  flat- 
tened by  the  frequent  executions,  and  by  most 
of  those  who  suffered  dying  with  much  firmness 
and  show  of  piety,  justifying  all  they  had  done, 
not  without  a  seeming  joy  for  their  suffering  on 
that  account,  that  the  king  was  advised  not  to 
proceed  farther;  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  the  scene 
so  near  the  court  as  Charing  Cross.'"'  The  pro- 
cesses of  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  were 
therefore  susjiended  for  the  present,  but  with  the 
evident  intention  of  renewing  them  at  some 
future  time;  and  though  in  the  end  none  of  the 
other  nineteen  victims  now  condemned  suffereil 
death,  other  victims  did,  and  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
of  the  nineteen  that  were  sentenced  and  spared 
was  as  hard  as  perpetual  imprisonment,  dun- 
geons, and  beggary  could  make  it.  Harry  jNIar- 
tin  lay  in  prison  expecting  death,  but  some  of 
the  royalists  visited  him,  and  advised  him  to 
petition  parliament.  In  his  petition  the  witty 
republican  said  that  he  had  surrendered  in  re- 
liance upon  the  king's  declaration  of  Breda,  and 
that  he  hojjed  that  he  who  had  never  obeyed  any 
royal  proclamation  before  should  not  be  hanged 
for  taking  the  king's  word  now.  The  commons 
took  no  .step  on  the  side  of  mei-cy;  and  those 
members  who  prided  themselves  on  their  gravity 
and  godliness  opined  that  the  wit  ought  to  die. 
But  the  lords  were  more  merciful ;  the  Lord  Falk- 
land and  other  peers  spoke  warmly  in  his  behalf, 
and,  after  four  months  of  doubt,  Martin  got  the 
sentence  of  death  remitted.^ 

About  a  month  before  the  execution  of  Harri- 
son the  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  of  the  small-pox. 
And  about  a  fortnight  after  tlie  executions,  the 
queen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  prin- 
cess royal  and  a  numerous  train  of  French  no- 
bles, arrived,  and  was  received  with  great  state 
and  triumph.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  widow 
of  the  "  glorious  martyr,"  a  lying  life  of  her  had 
been  published ;'  but  the  Londoners  could  not 
altogether  forget  facts  or  overcome  their  old  au- 


1  "  For  whicli,"  adds  Ludlow,  "  he  had  suffered  a  more  than 
ordinary  peraecution  from  those  of  his  own  profession."  — 
Memoirs. 


'  Own  Tiiim. 

'  Stale  Trials;  An  Exact  and  must  Impartial  Accotmt,  &o.  ; 
Nohle,  Lives  a/ the  Regicides;  Diaries  0/ Pepi/s  and  Erdi/n;  Me- 
moirs of  Ludlow  and  Mrs.  Ilntehiru^on ;  Burnet,  History  of  hu 
Own  Tirnes;  Trials  of  Charles  I.  and  of  some  of  the  Regicides; 
Forster,  Lircs  of  Eonnent  British  Statesmen;  Memoir  of  Martin. 

*  Pepys  says,  sarcastic.illy,  tliat  this  "sillily  writ"  book  was 
"dedicated  to  that  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty,  the  Ducliesa 
of  Albemarle  "-'I.e.  Monk's  wife. 
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tipatliies,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pasoaut  got  up  by    great  chancellor  is  said  by  others  to  have  laboured 


autliority,  they  showed  rather  phiiidy  that  lier 
coming  \v;is  not  welcome.  A  few  days  before 
her  arrival,  Lord-ehaiicellor  Clarendon's  daugh- 
ter, Aune  Hyde,  had  been  delivered  of  a  son, 
only  about  six  weeks  after  her  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  York ;  who,  liowever,  wiis  said  to  have 
owned  a  jnivate  marriage,  or  contract  of  mar- 
riage, with  her  about  a  year  before.'  The  pride 
of  the  queen -mother  was  greatly  irritated  by 
the  thought  of  this  "debasing  alliance;" and  her 
daughtei's,  the  Princess  of 
Orange  and  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  were  equally 
violent  against  it.  Tlie 
king  had  also  felt,  or  pre- 
tended, strong  objections ; 
but  from  various  accounts, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  was  all  along  jealous 
of  his  brother,  and  not  very 
Sony  to  see  him  take  a  step 
which  would  lessen  liira  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Cla- 
rendon, the  father  of  the 
stray  lady — the  model  and 
idol  of  politicians  of  a  cer- 
tain class  —  professed  tlie 
greatest  Iiorror  and  abhoi-- 
reuce  of  the  mischiefs  wliich 
such  a  mesalliance  would 
produce  on  royalty;  and  he 

informs  us  himself  that  he  told  his  master  Charles 
"  that  he  had  much  rather  his  daughter  should 
be  the  duke's  whore  than  his  wife ;"  that  if  the 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  he  would  give 
a  positive  judgment  "  that  the  king  should  imme- 
diately cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon,  under  so  strict  a 
guard  tliat  no  person  living  should  be  permitted 
to  come  to  her,  and  tlien,  that  au  act  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  immediately  passed  for  the  cut- 
ting off  her  head,  to  which  he  would  not  only 
give  bis  consent,  but  would  very  willingly  be  the 
first  man  to  propose  it."-  But,  notwithstanding 
this  mock  Virginius-i^ra  on  the  wrong  side,  the 


in  secret  to  promote  the  marriage,  and  to  iiave 
at  last  removed  the  queen-mother's  strong  ob- 
jections by  engaging  to  get  i)arliament  to  |)ay  her 
great  debts.=  And  about  six  weeks  after  Hen- 
rietta Maria's  arrival  at  court  the  marriage  was 
publicly  owned,  an<l  the  nobility  and  gentry 
l)aid  their  respects  to  her  highness  the  Duchess 
of  York,  who  \v:us  still  at  her  father's,  in  Wor- 
cester House,  in  the  Strand,  where  the  marria^'o 


1  her    had  been  performed,  and 


kissed   her  band.' 


Worcester  House.* — From  ;i  drawing  by  Hollar,  in  the  Pepysi.-in  Library,  Carabridgo. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who 
had  come  over  to  salute  the  king,  her  brother, 
died  of  the  small -pox;  but  these  melancholy 
events  scarcely  checked  for  a  moment  the  immo- 
rality of  Charles's  court.°  A  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  the  Princess  Henrietta  and  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  took  place  soon  aftei-. 

The  Convention  Parliament  had  met  again  on 
the  6th  of  No\'ember.  The  commons  announced 
that  they  had  prepared  a  bill  for  giving  the 
king's  "  healing  declaration"  about  religion  the 
force  of  law ;  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking 


'  Pepya,  Dianj.  Clarendon  says  that  the  queen-mother  was 
furious  that  her  friend.  Sir  Cliarles  Berkeley,  then  captain  of  the 
duke's  guard,  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage,  solemnly  swore 
that  he  "had  Iain  with  her,"  i.e.  with  Anne  Hyde.  In  the  end 
Berkeley  ate  his  words,  and  said  that  he  had  only  lied  for  the 
good  and  honour  of  the  royal  family.  Such  a  scoundrel  was 
sure  of  promotion  in  a  court  like  this— he  became  privy  purse 
and  Earl  of  Falmouth  ! 

^  ContiiUK(tion  of  t/ie  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  written 
by  himself 

^  "The  queen  would  fain  have  undone  it,  but  it  seems  matters 
were  reconciled  on  great  offers  of  the  ch.ancelIor's  to  befriend  the 
queen,  who  was  much  in  debt,  and  was  now  to  have  the  settle- 
ment of  her  affairs  go  through  liLs  hands," — Erehrn. 

*  "This,"  continues  Evelyn,  who  had  just  been  performing 
the  ceremony,  "  was  a  strange  change — can  it  succeed  well?" 


*  Worcester  House,  the  London  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Wor- 
cester, was  originally  a  town-house  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle.  It 
w.Ts  situated  between  Durham  Place  and  the  Savoy,  and  had 
gardens  extending  to  the  water  side.  The  great  Karl  of  Clareiulon 
<K;cupied  this  hou.se  before  his  own  mansion  wiis  built,  aiul  ]viid 
for  it  the  large  annual  rent  of  JE500.  This  house  was  pulled 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  present  Be.iufort  build- 
ings rose  on  its  site.  The  building  adjoining  Salisburj-  House 
gave  place  to  the  present  street  of  that  name  which  leads  to 
Salisbury  St-airs. 

«  "  At  court,"  says  Pepys,  in  one  of  his  honest  bxursts  of  in- 
dign.ltion,  "things  are  in  very  ill  condition,  there  Iwing  so 
nnich  enuUation,  poverty,  and  the  vices  of  dnnking,  swearing, 
and  loose  amours,  that  1  know  not  what  will  be  the  end  of  it 
but  confusion.  And  the  clergy  so  high,  that  all  people  that  I 
meet  with  do  protest  against  their  practices." 
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liira  for  tliat  grateful  act.  But  Charleii,  Claren- 
don, and  the  bishoiis  had  fully  arranged  mea- 
sures for  converting  this  healing  declar.ition  into 
a  piece  of  waste  pa] )er.  The  hill  fur  making  it 
law  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  18:5  to  157,  ami  the  duped  Presbyte- 
rians were  whistled  down  the  wind.  Conformity 
to  the  Cliurch  of  England  was  now  the  law;  and 
the  Presbyterians,  instead  of  having  part  in  jier- 
secuting  the  Catliolics  and  sectarians,  had  a  share 
in  their  sufferings.  Having  made  this  arrange- 
ment to  please  the  court,  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  with  other  gratifying  liills;  and, 
on  the  8th  of  Deceml>er,  they  attainted  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw.  This  vote 
liad  another  meaning  besides  tliat  of  the  forfei- 
ture of  tlie  property  of  the  dead,  which  was  too 
insignificant  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  waste- 
ful and  needy  Charles,  or  the  selfish  mean-souled 
courtiers :  on  the  30th  of  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  annivei-sary  of  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  the  solemn  recesses  of  Westminster  Abbey 
■were  invaded  by  a  brutal  crew,  acting  by  autho- 
rity of  the  restored  king  and  clergy;  the  graves 
■were  broken  open,  the  coffins  of  Cromwell,  Ire- 
ton,  and  Bradshaw  were  put  u]ion  hurdles  and 
dragged  to  Tyburn;  there,  being  pulled  out  of 
their  coffins,  their  mouldering  bodies  were  hanged 
"at  the  several  angles  of  the  trijile  tree"  till  sunset, 
when  they  were  taken  down  and  beheaded.  Their 
bodies,  or,  as  the  court  chronicler  calls  them, 
"  their  loathsome  carcasses,"  were  thrown  into  a 
deep  hole  under  the  gallows ;  their  heads  were 

Olivmm^  3}oiccio7um^i(im£ 
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Facsimile  of  Ikscription  found  in  Cromwell's  Coffin." 

set  upon  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall." 
With  the  same  decent  loyalty  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster,  acting  undei-  his  ma- 


•  This  inscription  is  copied  from  an  impression  taken  from  a 
^It  copper  plate,  found  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  when 
the  grave  and  coffin  of  Cromwell  nere  desecrated.  The  impres- 
sion W.1S  taken  from  tlie  plate  in  1792, 

-  Gcitta  BrUannorwia,  at  the  end  of  Wharton's  Almanac,  as 
quoted  in  H.arris'  Liff  of  Crrnnwell.  It  app&irs  that  ladies  went 
to  see  this  precious  specimen  of  G'eita  Britannorum. 


jesty's  warrant  and  tlieir  own  zeal,  afterwards 
e.xhnmed  the  bodies  of  all  who  had  been  buried 
in  the  Abbey  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
wars,  and  threw  them  in  a  heap  into  a  deep  pit 
<lug  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard.  Among  others 
the  inoHensive  remains  of  Oliver  CroinweU's  mo- 
ther and  daughter,  who  had  both  been  models 
of  domestic  virtue;  of  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  law- 
3'ers  employed  on  the  trial  of  the  late  king,  who 
had  been  basely  murdered  in  Holland  by  the 
retainers  of  the  present  king;  of  May,  the  ac- 
complished translator  of  the  Pliarsalia  and  his- 
torian of  the  Long  Parliament,  who.se  mild  and 
comprehensive  language  we  have  so  frequently 
quoted ;  of  Pym,  that  great  and  learned  cham- 
pion of  English  liberty ;  and  of  Blake,  the  re- 
nowned and  honest- hearted,  the  first  of  naval 
heroes,  were  torn  from  the  sacred  a.syluni  of  the 
tomb,  and  cast  like  dogs  into  that  fonl  pit. 

Notwith-standing  its  base  compliances,  Charles 
was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  legality  of  whose  first  assembling 
and  constitution  some  doubts  were  entertained 
by  lawyers.  His  ministers  hastened  the  progress 
of  the  money  bills,  and  agreed  to  accept  half  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  the 
profits  formerly  drawn  from  the  Court  of  Wards, 
which  the  Commonwealth  men  had  abolished; 
and  the  chancellor  told  them  that  King  Charles, 
whose  time  was  notoriously  S])ent  with  mistresses 
and  profligates  in  tlieatres  and  midniglit  revels, 
was,  like  another  Constantine,  constantly  em- 
ploying himself  in  conferences  with  learned  men 
for  the  settlement  of  the  "languishing  church."' 

Clarendon  assured  them,  moreover,  that  a 
ilesperate  plot  had  been  discovered  to  rescue  the 
condemned  regicides,  seize  the  Tower,  Whitehall, 
and  Windsor  Castle,  and,  by  means  of  an  insur- 
rection in  the  counties,  headed  liy  General  Lud- 
low, to  restore  the  Commonwealth.  General 
Ludlow  was  at  this  moment  as  far  off  as  Swit- 
zerland, trembling  for  his  own  life,  which  was 
threatened  many  times  by  royalist  assassins.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  an  insane  riot  in  London 
a  few  daj's  after  the  delivery  of  the  chancellor's 
speech  in  parliament ;  but  the  number  of  the 
rioters  was  so  insignificant,  and  the  whole  thing 
so  nncoucerted  and  hopeless,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  either  foreseen  or  dreaded  when  it 
.■ictually  occurred.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
Jannai'y,  Venner,  a  wine-cooper  and  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Man,  who  had  been  in  trouble  for  similar 
outbreaks  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  who  was  de- 
cidedly mad,  inflamed  some  fifty  or  sixty  vision- 
aries by  vehement  preaching;    and   these  men 


3  Clarendon  told  them  at  the  same  time  that  his  majesty  was 
not  wholly  successful — that  some  men  would  still  preach  and 
write  improperly — but  that  these  should  soon  be  reduced  by  law 
to  obedience. 
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riislieil  from  liis  (■oiiventii--le  in  tlie  city,  and  [jri)- 
clainieJ  "Kinj;  JesiisI"  They  broke  tlie  heads 
of  some  iuereduloiis  watchmen  and  city  guards, 
but  tied  before  the  lord-mayor  and  the  people 
who  took  up  arms.  Tliey  concealed  themselves 
for  two  days  in  Caen  Wood,  between  the  villages 
of  Highgate  and  TTampstead,  during  whicli  time 
the  lord-mayor  |)ulled  ilown  their  meeting-house 
in  the  city.  On  the  !)th  of  January  they  re- 
turned, in  the  belief  that  neither  bullets  nor 
shai'p  steel  could  hurt  them — brcike  through  the 
city  gates— routed  all  the  traiu-banda  they  met 
—  put  the  king's  life-guards  to  the  run;  "and  all 
this  in  the  day-time,  when  all  the  city  was  in 
arms,  and  they  not  in  all  above  thirty-one !" ' 
At  last  they  were  hemmed  in,  but  they  cut  their 
way  into  a  house,  which  they  defended  for  some 
time  against  thousands.  They  all  refused  quai'- 
ter,  but  about  sixteen  were  taken  by  force  and 
kejit  alive  for  a  worse  death  :  the  rest  fell  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  "  shouting  that  Christ  wiis 
coming  pre.sently  to  reign  on  earth."  Among 
the  ])risoners,  who  were  all  tried  and  executed, 
was  the  mail  wine-cooper  himself. 

In  dissolving  the  army,  care  had  been  taken 
to  keep  on  foot  Monk's  regiment  and  a  regiment 
of  cavalry;  and  now,  umler  colour  of  necessity 
and  of  apprehension  of  the  great  insurrection, 
announcetl  by  Clarendon,  some  new  troojjs  were 
raised,  and  many  more  officers  of  the  old  army 
put  under  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
who  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  virtuous 
of  Charles's  ministers,  took  alarm  at  a  scheme 
which  was  then  seriously  entertained  of  raising 
such  a  standing  army  as  should  put  down  all  o])- 
position  to  the  royal  will ;  and  he  waited  upon 
the  ch.ancellor  to  exjiostulate.  He  said  they  had 
felt  the  effects  of  a  militai-y  government,  though 
tlie  men  were  sober  and  religious,  in  Cromwell's 
time;  that  he  believed  vicious  and  dissolute  troops 
would  be  much  worse;  that  the  king  would  glow 
fond  of  them:  that  they  would  become  insolent 
and  ungovernable,  and  that  then  ministers  must 
be  converted  into  mere  tools;  he  said  that  he  I 
would  not  look  on,  and  see  the  ruin  of  his  coun-  ' 
try  begun,  and  be  silent;  a  white  atatf  should 
not  bribe  him.  Clarendon  admitted  that  he  was 
in  the  right,  and  promised  to  divert  the  king 
from  any  other  force  than  what  might  be  proj^er 
to  make  a  show  with  anil  capable  of  dispei-sing 
unruly  multitudes.  Southampton  said  that  if 
the  standing  army  went  no  farther  than  that,  he 
could  bear  it ;  but  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
fix  such  a  number  as  would  please  the  princes 
and  not  give  jealousy  to  the  people.  Clarendon, 
however,  went  to  the  king,  and  his  representa- 
tions (but  no  doul)t  still  more  the  poverty  of  the 
court)  set  aside  the  grand  project  for  the  pre- 


sent." The  guai'ds  and  the  new  troops  that  were 
raised  were  made  iiji  of  men  recommended  by 
Monk. 

"  Every  one,"  says  a  bitter  writer,  "  wiis  now 
everywhere  putting  in  for  tlie  merit  of  restora- 
tion, for  no  other  reason,  certainly,  but  that 
the3Miiight  have  the  reward."'  The  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  whether  high-church  or  Presbyte- 
rian, laid  claim  to  Charles's  gratitude  for  having 
been  the  first  of  all  his  subjects  to  invite  him 
back,  which  they  had  done  in  a  convention,  al- 
most immetliately  after  the  expulsion  of  Henry 
Cromwell.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists claimed  a  reward  for  their  okl  loyalty  anil 
long  .sufferings  under  "the  late  usurpers ;"  and 
they  humbly  prayed  for  relief  as  to  their  for- 
feited estates,  their  religion,  and  liberties. 

In  Scotland,  the  Presbyterians,  who  composed 
nearly  the  entire  nation,  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  peculiar  claims  upon  the  restored  king's 
gratitude.  They  had  repeatedly  taken  up  arms 
for  monarchy;  anil,  though  they  had  been  reduced 
to  a  quiescent  state  by  the  vigour  of  Cromwell, 
they  had  begun  to  move  again  as  soon  as  death 
had  relieved  them  from  the  domination  of  that 
wonderful  man.  And  w.is  it  not  from  Scotland 
that  Monk,  the  restorer,  had  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute the  great  plan?  The  king,  too,  had  been 
among  them;  had  taken  their  Covenant;  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  defend  their  kirk;  and  he  had 
granted  an  "act  of  approbation''  to  indemnify 
all  of  them  for  earlier  occurrences.  But  Charles, 
who  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  whatever,  held 
that  these  oaths  and  engagements  had  been  made 
under  conii)ulsion;  that  the  Covenanter.s,  while 
he  was  among  them,  had  treated  him  with  harsh- 
ness and  indignity;  and,  if  he  had  any  one  strong 
feeling  about  religions  or  sects,  it  was  hatred  of 
the  strict  and  formal  Kirk  of  Scotland.*  The 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  great  chief  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, was  not  without  his  mi.sgivings,  and,  on 
the  return  of  Charles  to  England,  he  retired  for 
a  time  to  the  Highlands;  but  his  son,  the  Lord 
Lorn,  who  claimed  the  merit  of  a  constant  op- 
position to  the  Commonwealth  men  and  Crom- 
well, hastened  to  congratulate  the  sovereign;  and 
the  marquis  himself  wrote  to  the  king,  to  ask 
leave  to  come  and  wait  upon  him.  To  seize  this 
victim  among  his  mountains,  and  the  clans  de- 
voted to  him,  would  have  been  a  work  of  diffl- 


*  Pepys,  JJiai-tf, 


2  Burnet.  Tepys  says,  a  littlo  later :  "  The  lord-chancellor, 
it  seems,  taking  occasion  from  tliia  late  plot  to  rnise  fears  in  the 
people,  did  project  the  raising  of  an  army  fortliwitli,  besides  the 
constant  militia,  thinking  to  make  the  Duke  of  York  geneial 
thereof  But  the  house  tlid,  in  very  open  teniis,  s.ay  they  were 
grown  too  wise  Ui  be  fooled  again  into  .-iiiother  army;  and  said 
they  had  found  how  that  man  that  hath  the  connnaud  of  an 
am)y  is  not  beholden  to  anybody  to  make  him  king." 

^  Oldmixon,  HiMorij  of  the  House  of  Htnayt. 

*  According  to  Burnet,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  tlie 
Presbyterian  was  a  religion  (luite  unfit  for  a  gentleman  1 
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cultv,  and  tlierefore  Charles  rejjlied  in  a  seeming 
friendly  niamier.  Upon  that  Argyle  posted  up 
to  Whitehall,  where,  being  denied  admittance, 
he  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor 
and  regicide,  it  being  jisserted  that  he  had  en- 
couraged the  Comniouwealth  men  to  put  the  late 
king  to  death.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  a  leader 
of  the  Scottish  Cavalier  party,  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to'Vestore  the  Committee  of  Estates  as  it 
existed  in  1650,  when  Charles  was  in  the  country, 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  not  as  yet  reduced 
to  a  dependency  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
General  ^litUUeton,  who  had  been  so  very  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  at  shaking  ofl'  C'roin- 
well's  yoke,  was  elevated  to  the  Scottish  peer- 
age, and  ap])ointed  general  of  the  forces  and 
king's  commissioner  for  holding  the  parliament ; 
Glencairn  was  made  chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  (afterwards  the  ill-famed  and  bloody 
Duke  Lauderdale)  secretary  of  state.  The  chief 
power  was  divided  for  a  time  between  Middleton 
and  Lauderdale,  who  were  fiercely  jealous  of  each 
other.  These  two  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  vio- 
lent men,  sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  Scot- 
tish |iarliament,  and  more  frequently  in  spite  of 
that  disjointed  and  always  ill-constructed  legisla- 
ture, soon  erected  one  of  tlie  woret  tyrannies  that 
ever  cursed  a  country.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
after  being  basely  trepanned  at  Whitehall,  was 
sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried  by  tlie  men 
that  were  thirsting  for  his  blood  and  hungering 
for  his  estates.  The  old  marquis,  who  was  assisted 
by  the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  made  an  admirable 
defence.  The  state  trials  were  just  .so  much 
worse  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  as  the  Scot- 
tish civilization  fell  short  of  the  English.  Flet- 
cher, the  lord-advocate,  called  the  noble  jirisoner 
at  the  bar  an  impudent  villain  !  Argyle  gravely 
said,  that  he  had  learned  in  his  affliction  to  bear 
reproaches.  While  the  trial  was  in  progress  be- 
fore the  Scottish  parliament,  his  son,  the  Lord 
Lorn,  obtained  a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering 
that  the  lord-advocate  should  not  insist  upon  any 
offences  committed  by  the  mai-quis  previously  to 
the  year  16.31,  when  the  ]iresent  king  had  given 
his  indemnity ;  and  that  when  the  trial  was  ended, 
the  whole  process  should  be  submitted  to  his  ma- 
jesty before  the  parliament  gave  sentence.  But 
the  king's  commissioner,  Middleton,  who  expected 
to  be  enriched  by  Argyle's  forfeiture,  induced  the 
king  to  revoke  one  part  of  his  letter,  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  disregard  the  other.  Middle- 
ton  also  made  a  search  for  precedents  of  men  who 
had  been  condemned  in  Scotland  upon  presump- 
tive evidence,  and  argued  the  matter  in  person, 
hoping  that  the  weight  of  his  authority  would 
bear  down  all  opposition.  But  Gilmore,  though 
recently  jM-omoted  to  be  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  the  honesty  to  say  that  to  attaint 


Argyle  u]ion  such  evidence  would  be  more  unjust 
than  the  much-decried  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Stratford;  and,  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which 
Middleton  stormed,  and  swore,  and  bhusphemeil 
— as  was  his  wont — Gilmore  carried  a  majorit}', 
and  the  prisoner  w;is  acquitted  on  that  count. 
Argyle  now  thought  that  he  w;is  safe;  but  Mid- 
dleton resolved  to  make  his  coraidiance  witli 
Cromwell  high  treason.  Even  here  the  lord- 
commissioner  would  have  been  defeated,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  villainous  ofliices  of  his  friend 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Monk,  the  restorer 
— a  servant  worthy  of  the  jn-ince  he  had  restored 
— searched  among  his  papers,  and  found  some 
pi'ivate  letters  which  Argyle  had  written  to  him 
when  he  (Monk)  was  the  sworn  friend  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
in  which  tlie  marquis  expressed  his  zeal  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  system  of  government.  These 
private  letters  Monk  sent  down  to  Scotland  by 
an  express,  and  Middleton  ordered  them  to  be 
read  in  parliament  at  a  stage  when  the  jn-oduc- 
tion  of  further  evidence  was  strictly  illegal.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous  and  fatal;  all  the  frieiuls 
of  the  marquis  ran  out  of  the  parliament  house 
as  if  a  bomb  had  fallen  among  them;  the  rest 
agreed  that  these  letters  suflicieiitly  jiroved  that 
the  prisoner's  compliance  with  the  usurper  was 
not  feigned  and  compulsory,  but  sincere  and  volun- 
tary; and  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Argyle  begged  for  ten  days'  respite,  in  order 
that  the  king's  pleasure  might  be  known;  but 
when  this  was  refused  he  understood  the  inten- 
tion of  the  court,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  this  is  my  reward." 
[When  Charles  was  crowned  at  Scone,  in  1651, 
Argyle  really  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  very  generally  believed 
that  he  would  soon  be  the  king's  father-in-law.] 
He  was  beheaded  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, only  two  days  after  receiving  sentence, 
and  his  head  was  set  up  over  the  jail  where  the 
Covenanters  had  exposed  the  head  of  Monti-ose. 
Other  trials  ensued,  in  which  .still  less  attention 
was  paid  to  the  forms  of  law.  Twelve  eminent 
Presbyterian  preachers,  who  came  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  petition,  were  seized  and  cast  into  prison; 
Guthrie,  one  of  them,  who,  ten  years  ago,  "had  let 
fly  atthe  kinginhissermon.s,"  was  hanged,  forex- 
araple's  sake,  a  few  daj'S  after  the  execution  of  Ar- 
gyle. With  him  was  hung  one  Gowan,  who  had 
deserted  to  Cromwell  while  the  king  was  in  Scot- 
land. "The  man,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "was 
inconsideralile,  till  they  made  him  more  consi- 
dered by  ]iutting  him  to  death  on  such  an  account, 
at  so  great  a  distance  of  time."  The  fourth  vic- 
tim was  Bishop  Burnet's  own  uncle,  Johnstone  of 
Warriston,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  eloquent 
assertoi-s  of  the  Covenant.     This  aged  man  fled 
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to  the  Continent;  but  some  time  after,  the  French 
government  gave  him  up  to  Charles,  and  he  w.as 
sent  haek  to  Scotland,  and  tried  and  hanged.  It 
had  been  assumed  as  a  jirinciiile  that  the  de- 
stroyers of  JSIontrose,  the  idtil  of  tlie  Cavalier 
piirtv,  should  feel  the  full  weight  of  retaliation; 
and  yet  Macleod  of  Assynt,  the  false  friend  who 
had  so  infamously  betrayed  Montrose  to  his  ene- 
mies, "  was  let  go  without  any  censure."  Bm-iiet 
attributes  this  impunity  to  habits  of  debauchery 
in  Macleod,  which  were  largely  sympathized  with 
by  the  now  dominant  faction;  but  possibly  Mac- 
leod's  purse  and  estates  told  another  story.  Ven- 
geance was  often  defeated  by  the  love  of  lucre, 
or  by  personal  jealousies  among  the  new  great 
men.  Swinton,  who  had  been  attainted,  and 
who  had  been  the  man  of  all  Scotland  most 
trusted  and  emjiloyed  by  Cromwell,  was  admitted 
to  mercy,  because  Middleton,  in  hatred  to  Lau- 
derdale, who  had  got  the  gift  of  his  estate,  re- 
commended him  to  the  king.  Many  others  suf- 
fered in  liberty  and  estate;  but  as  open  bribery 
was  a  rule  of  government,  and  as  money  bought 
pardons,  no  m<jre  executions  took  (jlace  for  the 
present.  Middleton  and  Lauderdale  continued 
to  quarrel  with  one  another,  to  accuse  one  an- 
other in  an  underhand  way,  and  to  jjlot  against 
one  another.  At  one  time  Middleton  wanted  to 
impeach  his  rival,  but  Clarendon  told  him  that 
im])eachments  were  dangerous  things — that  "the 
assaulting  of  a  minister,  as  long  as  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  kiyig,  was  a  practice  that  never  could 
be  approved;  it  was  one  of  the  uneasy  things  that 
a  House  of  Conimotts  of  England  sometimes  ven- 
tured on,  tchich  was  iingrateful  to  the  court."  Thus 
the  matter  dropped;  and  the  two  rivals,  recon- 
ciled in  appearance,  went  on  in  amicalile  unison 
to  ride  roughshod  over  the  kirk  and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  Scotland.  "  This,"  says  Burnet,  who 
was  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  "  was  a  mad  roaring 
time,  full  of  extravagance;  and  no  wonder  it  was 
so,  when  the  men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpetually 
drunk."  In  spite  of  the  alarming  warning  held 
out  by  the  past,  it  was  resolved  to  set  up  Episco- 
pacy; and  Sharp,  a  minister  who  was  to  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  what  Monk  had  been  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, pressed  Midilleton  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  general  consternation,  and  establish 
bishops.  At  the  same  time  he  duped  his  brethren 
with  i)rofessions  of  an  ardent  zeal  fi:)r  the  kirk, 
and  persuaded  them  to  send  liim  up  to  court  as 
their  delegate.  Sharp  soon  returned  from  Lon- 
don Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews!  Other  men 
"  were  sought  out  to  be  bishops,"  and  these  men, 
after  receiving  consecration  from  the  Archliishop 
of  Canterbury,  hurried  down  to  Scotland,  "  all  in 
one  coach,"  to  take  possession  of  their  sees.  Forth- 
with bishops  again  appeared  among  the  lords  of 
parliament.     The  power  in  the  church  of  this 


restored  hierarchy  was  made  very  absolute  by 
royal  proclamation;  and  presently  all  men  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaiu'e  and  su- 
premacy, acknowledging  the  right  of  the  king  to 
settle  religion  and  the  church.  In  the  midst  of 
a  general  subservience  in  jiarliament,  two  noble 
Scotsmen,  the  Earl  of  C!assilis,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  had  the  courage 
to  resist.  Leighton  said  that  the  land  mourned 
already  by  reason  of  the  many  comjjulsory  oaths 
that  had  been  taken.  Ai-chbishop  Sharp,  who 
had  so  recently  worn  the  Genevan  gown  himself, 
replied  with  great  bittei'ueas  and  insolence,  flying 
out  against  the  Presbyterian  stiti'ness.  The  en- 
lightened Leighton  said  that  it  ill  became  the 
very  same  ])ersons  who  had  comjilained  of  the 
rigour  of  the  Covenanters  to  practise  a  like  rigour 
themselves,  "  for  thus  it  would  be  said  that  the 
world  goes  mad  by  turns."  Middleton,  who 
wanted  the  oath  as  a  trap  for  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, was  furious  at  this  opposition;  but  in 
the  end  the  odious  act  was  passed,  and  made  as 
trenchant  as  Archbishop  Sharp  and  the  king's 
commissioner  desired.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  brought  forw.-ird  another  oath,  abjui-ing  for- 
mally both  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  the 
National  Covenant;  and  between  these  two  oaths 
they  drove  the  Pi-esbyterians  from  all  oflices  m 
the  church,  the  state,  or  magistracy,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  into  perpetual  banishment.' 

.„   -lr•l•^  The  new  English  parliament  met 

A.D.  loot.  °        ' 

on  the  8th  of  May.     The  elections 

had  gone  greatly  in  favour  of  the  royalist  and 
high-church  Jiarty,  and  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  of  the  Presbyterian  party  found  their  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  This  parliament — 
for  the  disgrace  of  the  country— lasted  much 
longer  than  that  which  is  distinguished  in  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament;  but  a 
distinctive  epithet  was  not  wanting— it  was  called 
the  "  Pension  Parliament."  The  House  of  Com- 
mons began  with  voting  that  all  their  membei-s 
sliould  receive  the  sacrament  by  a  certain  day, 
according  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England, 
under  pain  of  exclusion.  Then,  in  concert  with 
the  lords,  the  commons  condemned  "  that  great 
iustruraent  of  mischief,  the  Solenni  League  and 
Covenant,"  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  acts  establishing  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  chief  ordinances  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They 
then  passed  a  number  of  bills,  which  all  had  for 
their  object  the  strengtliening  of  the  monarchical 
power.  They  imposed  a  fre.sh  oath,  importing  that 
neither  house  could  lawfully  take  up  arms  against 
the  king,  in  any  case  whatsoever.  They  restored 
the  bishops  to  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Peers; 
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they  increased  the  ri<;oiir  of  the  law  of  treason; 
they  (leehired  it  to  be  a  high  niisilenieanour  to 
call  the  king  a  Pa]>i.st;  antl  they  materially  cur- 
tailed line  of  the  most  important  of  the  jiopidar 
rights — the  right  of  jietitioning  the  king  or  par- 
liament., by  enacting  that  no  petition  should  have 
more  than  twenty  signatures,  unless  by  permis- 
sion of  three  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  major- 
ity of  a  grand  jury.  The  Cavaliers  would  also 
gladly  have  struck  at  the  bill  of  indemnity,  in 
order  to  wrench  from  the  adherents  of  the  Com- 
'  mon wealth  all  the  property  they  had  acquired; 
but  Clarendon  felt  that  any  such  invasion  of  that 
act  would  be  too  dangerous,  ami  the  Cavaliers 
were  oliliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  vote 
of  J(!0,()()i)  to  be  distributed  among  themselves, 
and  to  confirm  the  said  indemnity  act. 

When  this  parliament  re-assembled  at  the  end 
of  November,  there  was  no  visible  diminution  of 
its  loyalty  or  orthodoxy;  and  Clarendon  excited 
its  zeal  by  disclosing  a  jiretended  conspiracy, 
which  was  said  to  exteml  all  over  the  country. 
The  king  confirmed  the  awful  disclosures  made 
by  the  chancellor;  but  [lerhaps  at  that  moment 
the  indolent  Charles  may  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  airy  conspiracy  really  existed. 
The  commons,  in  a  (laroxysm  of  rage  and  terror, 
called  for  more  blood — for  the  execution  of  such 
of  the  condemned  regicides  as  had  hitherto  been 
spared — and  especially  demanded  the  trial  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane  and  General  Lambert,  who  had  both 
been  excepted  from  tlie  act  of  oblivion,  but  re- 
commended by  the  Convention  Parliament  to  the 
king,  who  had  promised  to  spare  their  lives.  But 
Charles,  who  never  i-esjiected  a  promise,  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Pension 
Parliament,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Vane  and 
Landjert  should  suffer  during  the  next  recess. 
In  the  meantime,  to  stay  the  a)ipetite  of  ven- 
geance, three  distinguished  Commonwealth  men, 
the  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  Sii' 
Eobert  Wallop,  were  drawn  upon  sledges,  with 
ropes  round  their  necks,  from  the  Tower  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  then  back  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  remain  prisoners  for  life.  In  this  ses- 
sion a  conformity  bill,  recommended,  if  not  ac- 
tually drawn  up  by  Clarendon,  was  debated  and 
passed  in  all  its  intolerant  rigour,  the  lords  hav- 
ing \-ainly  attempted  to  soften  some  of  its  clauses. 
It  enacted  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  min- 
ister, should  publicly  declare  before  his  congre- 
gation, his  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  every- 
thing contained  and  ))rescribed  in  the  Book  of 
C'onnnon  Piayer;  and  that  every  in-eacher  that 
had  not  received  ordination  from  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  must  submit  to  that  process  before  the 
next  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A  few  new  col- 
ie-ts,  added  by  the  bishoijs  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
did  not  tend  to  make  this  act  more  palatable.    In 


one  of  these  collects  a  new  ejjithet  was  added  to 
the  title  of  the  ojienly  profane  and  immoral 
Charles,  he  being  styled  "  our  most  religious 
king;"  anil  the  Dissenters  "  could  not  down  with" 
the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  introduced 
from  the  A]iocry|)ha;  nor  with  the  new  holidays, 
such  as  St.  Barnabas,  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  30th  of  January,  now  dedicated  to  King 
Charles  the  Martyr.  When  the  commons  had 
done  with  this  conformity  bill,  they  voted  the 
king  a  subsidy  of  ^1,200,000,  and  a  hearth  or 
chimney  tax /or  ever:'  and  the  parliament  was 
jjrorogued  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fiattering 
speech  from  Charles,  who  promised  to  take  bet- 
ter care  both  of  his  money  and  his  morals. 

It  w.as  high  time,  for  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage.  Nearly  all  the  courts  of  Europe  had 
struggled  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  wife  to  this 
dissolute  prince,  for  whatever  contempt  Charles 
had  excited  on  the  Continent  as  an  exiled,  errant 
king  (ie  jure,  he  became  one  of  the  mo.st  important 
of  crowned  heads  as  de  facto  King  of  England. 
Charles  held  himself  at  auction,  and  Portugal 
became  the  highest  bidder,  offering  with  the 
Princess  Catherine,  Tangiers,  Bombay,  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  trade,  and  half  a  million  ster- 
ling; and  it  was  resolved  that  the  ofi'er  should 
be  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  religion  of  the 
princess,  and  the  opposition  of  Spain,  which  still 
claimed  the  Portuguese  kingdom,  and  treated  the 
house  of  Braganza  as  rebels  and  usurpers.  The 
orthodox  Clarendon  decided  Charles  in  this  reso- 
lution, in  spite  of  the  representations  of  many  of 
his  own  party,  who  rationally  feared  that  the 
king,  already  suspected  of  Pojiery,  woidd  be  still 
more  mistrusted  when  he  shonhl  have  a  Catholic 
wife  and  a  mass-chapel  in  his  own  house.  After 
some  necessary  delays  that  were  irksome  to  the 
king,  not  because  he  longed  for  the  royal  bride, 
but  because  he  was  gi-eatly  in  need  of  the  dower, 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  Lord  Sandwich 
was  despatched  with  a  small  fleet  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Tangiera  and  bring  home  the  bride  and 
the  money.  Catherine  of  Braganza  arrived  at 
Portsmoutli  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  was  thei-e 
met  by  her  husl)and,  wlio  conducted  her  in  state 
to  Hampton  Court.  At  tl]is  time  Charles's  mis- 
tress, en  ti'tre,  was  "one  of  the  race  of  the  Villiers," 
married  to  Mr.  Palmer,  who,  on  her  account, 
and  for  his  base  connivance,  was  taken  into  the 
diplomatic  service  and  raised  to  tlie  Irish  peer- 
age as  Earl  of  Castlemaine.  People  exjiected 
that  he  would  now  break  with  the  mistress,  or 
at  least  manage  his  intercourse  with  her  as  pri- 
vately as  possible.  But  he  was  not  prejiared  to 
make  any,  the  least  sacrifice,  either  to  duly  or 
decency:  he  dined  and  supped  with  Lady  Cas* 
tlemaine  everv  dav  and  night  of  the  week  that 
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precedfil  tlie  queen's  arrival;  lie  was  there  on 
the  night  that  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  street  for 
that  event;'  he  left  her  to  go  to  his  bride;  anil, 
when  Catherine  was  established  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  not  only  presented  her  himself,  but 
also  insisted  that  she  should  be  one  of  the  queen's 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Clarendon,  who  wor- 
shipped the  ]iro])rieties  and  outward  ajijiearances. 
according  to  his  own  account,  spoke  with  great 
boldness  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  this  scan- 
dalous appointment,  telling  him  "of  the  hard- 
heartedness  and  cruelty  in  laying  such  a  com- 
mand upon  the  queen  which  fle.sh  and  blood 
could  not  comply  with.  The  kiug,"  says  he, 
"heai-d  him  with  patience  enough,  yet  with  those 
little  interrujitions  which  were  natural  to  him, 
especially  to  that  part  where  he  had  levelled  the 
mistresses  of  kings  and  princes  with  other  lewd 
women,  at  which  he  expressed  some  indignation, 
being  an  argument  often  deliated  before  him  by 
those  who  would  have  them  looked  upon  above 
any  other  men's  wives."  But,  according  to  the 
historian's  own  account,  the  moral  convei-sation 
ended  by  the  king's  "  requiring  him  to  use  all 
those  arguments  to  the  queeu  which  were  neces- 
sary to  induce  Iter  to  a  full  compliance  u-ith  what 
the  king  desired."  And  the  Lord  High-chancellor 
of  England — the  model  Clarendon — who  is  still 
styled,  by  some,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Eng- 
lishmen, one  that  through  all  circumstances  main- 
tained the  iiuiate  dignity  of  his  character — the 
upright  minister,  the  true  jiatriot,  and  the  honest 
man — undertook  the  office,  and  waited  several 
times  on  the  forlorn  young  queeu  to  prove  to 
her  the  suitableness  of  submission  aud  resigna- 
tion "to  whatsoever  his  majesty  should  desire  of 
her,"  and  to  insinuate  (his  own  words!)  "what 
■would  be  acceptable  with  reference  to  the  lady." 
Catherine,  who  had  told  this  hoary-headed  me- 
diator for  royal  profligacy  that  she  had  to  strug- 
gle with  more  difficulties  than  ever  woman  of 
her  condition  had  known — that  at  times  she  was 
forced  "  to  give  vent  to  that  passion  that  was 
ready  to  break  her  heart" — now  assured  him 
"  that  the  king's  insisting  upon  that  particular 
could  proceed  from  no  other  ground  but  his 
hatred  of  her  person,  and  to  expose  her  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  who  would  think  her 
worthy  of  such  an  affront  if  she  submitted  to  it, 
which  before  she  would  do,  she  would  put  hei'self 
on  boanl  any  little  vessel,  and  so  be  transported 
to  Lisbon."  The  chancellor  upon  this  reminded 
her  "  that  she  had  not  the  disposal  of  her  own 
jjerson,  nor  could  go  (jut  of  the  house  where  she 
was  without  the  king's  leave;"  aud,  therefore, 
advised  her  "not  to  s])eak  any  more  of  Portugal, 
where  there  were  euougli  who  would  wish  her  to 
be."     The  chancellor  then  made  haste  to  inform 
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his  employer  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  re- 
quest, not  that  he  would  give  up  his  design  of 
fixing  his  mistress  constantly  in  coiu-t  as  the 
servant  of  his  wife,  but  that  he  would  forbear 
pressing  the  queen  iu  that  matter  for  a  day  or 
two,  till  he  had  once  more  waited  upon  her. 
But,  acconling  to  his  narrative,  the  king  listeneil 
to  other  counselloi-s,  aud  resolved  to  make  his 
wife  submit  at  once.  "The  fire  flamed  that  night 
higher  than  ever:  the  king  reproa<-hed  the  queen 
with  stubbornness  and  want  of  duty,  and  she 
him  with  tyranny  and  want  of  aiiection:  he  used 
threats  and  menaces  which  he  never  intended  to 
put  in  execution,  and  she  talked  loudly  how  ill 
she  was  treated,  and  that  she  would  return  again 
to  Portugal.  He  replied,  that  she  should  do  well 
first  to  know  whetlier  her  mother  would  receive 
her;  and  he  would  give  her  a  fit  opportunity  to 
know  that,  by  sending  to  their  home  all  her 
Portuguese  servants;  and  that  he  wouhl  foi-tlnvith 
give  order  for  the  discharge  of  tlieui  all."  What 
the  threats  and  menaces  were  which  Charles 
never  intended  to  put  in  execution  we  know  not, 
but  he  forthwith  executed  his  cruel  threat  of 
depriving  his  wife  of  her  servants — her  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  the  friends  of  her  child- 
hood. After  an  interview  with  the  chancellor, 
who  had  been  again  with  the  queeu,  using  argu- 
ments and  cajolery  to  overcome  her  natural  re- 
pugnance, "he  persevered  in  all  his  resolutions 
without  any  remorse — directed  a  day  for  all  the 
Portugueses  to  be  embarked  without  assigning 
any  considerable  thing  of  bounty  to  any  of  them, 
or  vouchsafing  to  wi-ite  any  letter  to  the  King  or 
Qneen  of  Portugal  of  the  cause  of  tlie  dismission 
of  them.  And  this  rigour  prevailed  upon  the 
great  heart  of  the  queen,  who  had  not  received 
any  money  to  enable  her  to  be  liberal  to  any  of 
those  who  had  attended  her  out  of  their  own 
country,  and  jiromised  themselves  places  of  gi-eat 
advantage  in  her  family;  and  she  earnestly  de- 
sired the  king  that  she  might  retain  .some  few  of 
those  who  were  known  to  her,  and  of  most  use, 
that  she  might  not  be  wholly  left  in  the  hands  of 
strangers;  and  employed  others  to  make  the  same 
suit  to  the  king  on  her  behalf.  Whereu])on  the 
Counte.ss  of  Penalva,  who  had  been  bred  with 
her  from  a  child,  and  who,  by  the  infirmity  of  her 
eyes  and  other  indisposition  of  health,  scarce 
stirred  out  of  her  chamber,  was  jiermitted  to 
remain  in  the  court;  and  some  few  inferior  ser- 
vants in  her  kitchen  and  in  the  lowest  offices, 
besides  those  who  were  necessary  to  her  devo- 
tions, were  left  here.  All  the  rest  were  ti'ans- 
ported  to  Portugal."  Nor  did  Catherine's  trials 
end  here.  "  In  all  this  time,"  continues  Claren- 
don, "the  king  iiui-sued  his  point:  the  lady  came 
to  the  court — was  lodged  there — was  every  day 
in  the  queen's  jiresence — and  the  king  in  con- 
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liuual  conference  with  her,  wliilst  the  queen  sat 
untaken  notice  of;  and  if  her  majesty  rose  at  tlie 
indignity  and  retired  into  lier  chamber,  it  may 
be  one  or  two  attended  her;  but  all  the  company 
remained  in  the  room  she  left,  and  too  often  said 
those  things  aloud  which  nobody  ought  to  have 

whispered All  these  mortifications  wei-e 

too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  so  that  at  last,  when  it 
was  least  expected  or  suspected,  the  queen  on  a 
sudden  let  herself  fall  first  to  conversation  and 
then  to  familiarity,  and,  even  in  the  same  instant, 
to  a  confidence  with  the  lady;  was  merry  with 
her  in  public,  talked  kindly  of  her,  and,  in  pri- 
vate, tised  nobody  more  friendly."' 

On  the  2d  of  June,  a  few  days  after  the  king's 
mai-riage,  the  republican  Sir  Harry  Vane  was 
arraigned   before   the   Court   of   King's  Bench. 


Sir  Harry  Vane. 
From  a  print  by  Iloubraken,  after  Six  P.  Leiy. 

Upon  the  Eestoration,  Vane,  knowing  that  he  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  trial  or  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  that  the  new  king,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  had  promised  a  wide  indemnity,  continued 
at  his  house  in  Hampstead,  near  London.-  He 
was  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  about 
five  weeks,  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  had  been  carried  from  one 
prison  to  another  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
He  had  now  been  brought  up  from  a  lone  castle 
or  block-house  on  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  The 
indictment  charged  him  with  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  conspiring 
•  to  subvert  the  ancient  frame  of  the  kingly  gov- 
ernment of  the  realm.  Vane  objected  that  the 
offences  charged  against  him  were  committed 
either  in  his  ca^iacitv  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
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or  as  a  servant  of  government  acting  under  tha 
commission  of  parliament ;  and  he   maintained 
that  he  could  be  tried  only  by  jiarliament,  and 
not  by  any  inferior  tribunal.     His  judges,  who 
were  met  to  condemn,  not  to  try  him,  overruled 
these  objections,  and  bade  him  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty.     Vane  represented  that  he  could  not 
exjiect  ju.stice  from  judges  who,  in  another  place, 
had   prejudged    him   and   recorded  their  votes 
against  him;  that  the  length  of  time  taken  to 
search  out  matters  against  him,  and  the  undue 
]iractices  and  courses  to  find  out  witnesses  against 
him,  were  further  proofs  that  he  could  not  have 
an  equal  and  impartial  trial ;  that,  during  all 
that  time,  he  had  been  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment without  being  once  examined,  or  having 
any  question  put  to  him  whereby  he  might  con- 
jecture what  would  be  charged  against  him  ;  that 
he  had  been  treated  as  a  great  delinquent — his 
rents  stopped,  his  tenants  forl.iidden  to  [lay  them, 
his  very  courts  jjrohibited  by  oflScers  of  great 
personages  claimingthe  grant  of  his  estates;  that, 
by  these  undue  jiroceedings,  he  had  not  where- 
withal  to  maintain  himself  in  prison,  and  his 
debts,  to  the  amount  of  above  .£10,000,  were  un- 
discharged, either  principal  or  interest;  and  that 
the  hopes  of  private  luci-e  and  profit  were  such 
in  his  tenants  and  other  persons,  sought  out  for 
far  and  near  to  be  witnesses  against  him,  that  it 
wouli.l  be  no  wonder  if,  at  last,  some  charges 
should  be  exhibited;  but  these  charges  were  so 
general  and  vague,  that  nothing  certain,  or  that 
applied  peculiarly  to  himself,  could  be  gathered 
out  of  them.     After  e.xpressing  his  faith  and  re- 
liance on  Goil,  who  now  called  him  to  suffer,  as 
he  had  formerly  called  him  to  act,  for  the  good 
of  his  country — after  expressing  his  consciousness 
that  for  himself  the  issue  would  be  good,  what- 
ever this  court  might  make  it — he  continued : 
"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  knowingly,  mali- 
ciously,  or  wittingly  offended  the  law,  rightly 
understood  and  asserted;  much  less,  to  have  done 
anything  that  is  malum  per  se,  or  that  is  morally 
evil.     This  is  what  I  allow  not,  as  I  ara  a  man, 
and  what  I  desire  with  steadfastness  to  i-esist,  as 
I  am  a  Christian.     If  I  can  judge  anything  of 
my  own  case,  the  true  reason  of  the  present  dif- 
ficulties and  straits  I  am  in  is  because  I  have 
desired  to  walk  by  a  just  and  righteous  rule  in 
all  my  actions,  and  not  to  serve  the  lusts  and 
passions  of  men,  but  rather  to  die  than  wittingly 
and  delilierately  sin  against  God  and  transgress 
liis  holy  laws,  or  prefer  my  own  jirivate  interest 
before  the  good  of  the  whole  community  I  relate 
unto,  in  the  kingdom  where  the  lot  of  my  resi- 
dence is  cast."     The  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
were  reduced  to  silence ;   but  the  Chief-justice 
Foster  muttered — "Though  we  know  not  what  to 
sa_v  to  him,  we  know  what  to  do  with  him."    Vane 
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claimed  the  benefit  uf  counsel,  which  hail  been 
denied  to  Harrison  and  the  other  regicides,  and 
which  it  was  not  usual  to  gi-ant  in  cases  of  trea- 
son. The  court,  impatient  to  make  him  plead, 
promised  him  that  if  he  would  put  himself  on  the 
issue  he  should  have  counsel.  He  then  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  for 
four  days.  When  he  re-appeared  he  claimed  the 
promise  which  had  been  given  him;  on  which 
his  judges,  who  had  received  fresh  instructions 
to  condemn  him,  told  him  that  tlh'ii  would  lie  his 
counsel.  The  attorney-general.  Sir  (reott'rey  Pal- 
mer, a  fanatic  royalist,  jiroduced  his  evidence. 
V^ane  combated  the  charges  with  great  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  maintained  that  the  word 
king  in  the  statute  of  treasons  meant  only  a  king 
regnant,  a  king  in  actual  possession  of  the  crown, 
and  not  a  king  mei-ely  de  jure,  who  was  not  in 
possession.  He  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
case.  '■  This  matter,"  said  he,  "  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.  The  appeals  were  solemn,  and  the  deci- 
sion by  the  sword  was  given  by  God ! 

When  new  and  never-heard-of  changes  do  fall 
out  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  like  th.at  the  known 
and  wi-itten  laws  of  the  land  should  be  the  exact 
rule,  but  the  grounds  and  rules  of  justice,  con- 
tained and  declared  in  the  law  of  nature,  are 
and  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  in  such  cases,  even 
by  the  very  common  law  of  England  :  for  thence 
originally  spring  the  unerring  rules  that  are  set 
by  the  Divine  and  eternal  law  for  rule  and  sub- 
jection in  all  states  and  kingdoms."  In  the 
course  of  hi.s  defence  he  called  attention  to  the 
facts  that  the  resolutions  and  votes  for  changing 
the  government  of  England  into  a  Commonwealth 
were  all  passed  before  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament; that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  powers 
then  regnant;  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  any 
jirivate  or  gainful  ends,  to  profit  himself  or  en- 
rich his  relations,  as  well  ajipeared  by  the  great 
debts  he  had  contracted,  and  the  destitute  condi- 
tion in  which  he  should  now  leave  his  family. 
But  the  court  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  ap- 
peals as  these,  and  they  determined  that  the 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  good,  and  that 
the  acts  imputed  to  him  amounted  to  high  trea- 
son. Vane  then  offered  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  promise  which  the  king 
had  made  to  the  Convention  Pai-liament — that, 
if  Vane  should  be  attainted  by  law,  he  would 
not  suffer  the  sentence  to  be  executed.  The 
solicitor-general  oi^enly  declared  that  "  the  pri- 
soner must  be  made  a  pulilic  .sacrifice;"  and,  al- 
luding to  Vane's  urgent  and  repeated  demamls 
for  the  benefit  of  counsel,  he  brutally  exclaimed 
— "  What  counsel  does  he  think  would  dare  speak 
for  him  in  such  a  manifest  case  of  treason,  un- 
less he  could  call  down  the  heads  of  his  fellow- 


traitors,  Jiradshaw  or  Coke,  fi'om  the  top  of 
Westndnster  Hall  /"  With  these  words  thun- 
dering in  their  ears,  the  jury  retired,  and  in  half 
an  hour  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of 
guilty.' 

On  the  morrow,  Ch.arles  thus  wi'ote  from 
Hampton  C'ourt  to  Clarendon  :  — "  The  i-elatiou 
that  hath  been  made  to  me  of  Sir  H.  Vane's 
cai-riage  yesterday  in  the  hall  is  the  occasion  of 
this  letter;  which,  if  1  am  rightly  informed,  was 
so  insolent  as  to  justify  all  he  had  done,  acknow- 
ledging no  su)ireme  power  in  England  but  a 
parliament,  and  many  things  to  that  purpose. 
You  have  had  a  true  account  of  all ;  and,  if  he 
has  given  new  occasion  to  be  hanged,  certainly 
he  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  lire,  if  we  can 
honestly  put  him  out  of  the  xoay.  Tliiuk  of  this, 
and  give  me  some  account  of  it  to-morrow;  till 
when,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you."  What 
Clai-endon's  account  was,  we  may  easily  divine,- 
for,  on  that  day  week  (June  14),  a  scaffold  was 
prepared  on  Tower-hill,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Earl  of  Strattbrd  had  sufl'ered  so  manj'  years 
before.  At  an  early  hour  Vane  took  leave  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  of  a  few  generous  friends 
that  were  not  afraid  of  incuiring  the  hatred 
of  government  liy  showing  a  deep  sympathy. 
He  entreated  them  not  to  mourn  for  him.  His 
religious  enthusi.-ism  blended  itself,  as  it  had 
ever  done,  with  his  republicanism  and  p.assionate 
love  of  liberty.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  a  day 
of  deliverance  for  Sion  will  come.  Some  may 
think  the  manner  of  it  may  be  as  before,  with 
confused  noise  of  the  warrior,  and  garments 
rolled  in  blood ;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be  with 
burning  and  fuel  of  fire.  ...  I  die  in  the  certain 
faith  and  foresight  that  this  cause  shall  have  its 
resurrection  in  my  death.  My  Iilood  will  be 
the  seed  sown,  by  which  this  glorious  cause  will 

spring  up,  which  God  will  speedily  raise 

As  a  testimony  and  seal  to  the  justness  of  that 
quarrel,  I  leave  now  my  life  upon  it,  as  a  legacy 
to  all  the  honest  interest  in  these  three  nations. 
Ten  thousand  deaths  rather  than  defile  my  con- 
science, the  chastity  and  purity  of  which  I  value 
beyond  all  this  world!"  He  was  dragged  on  a 
sledge  from  the  Tower  to  the  sciiifold,  looking  so 
cheerful  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince  many 
of  the  spectators  that  he  was  the  prisoner  about 
to  die.  The  government  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  impression  made  by  the  dying  words  of  Har- 
rison, Scott,  and  Peters;  and  so  the}- had  resolved 
to  interrupt,  at  all  critical  passages,  the  more 
dangerous   eloquence   of   Vane.      When   he  at- 


'  The  attorney-general,  who  had  the  last  word,  was  even  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  secret  consultation  with  the  foreman  as  the 
jury  were  leaving  the  box. — See  Foster's  Life  of  Sir  Heniy  Vane, 
in  Lives  of  Eminent  State.tmen. 

*  Clarendon,  in  his  Life,  avoids  saying  a  single  word  about 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Vane. 
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tempted  to  describe  tlie  conduct  of  liis  jiu%cs, 
Sir  John  Kobiiisoii,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
internijtted  liiui,  saying,  in  a  furious  manner, 
"  It  is  a  lie  ;  I  am  here  to  testify  that  it  is  a  lie. 
Sir,  you  must  not  rail  at  the  judges."  Vane 
replied,  "God  will  judge  between  you  and  me  in 
this  matter.  I  s|ieak  but  matter  of  fact,  and 
cannot  you  bear  that  ?  It  is  evident  the  judges 
refused  to  sign  my  bill  of  exceptions."  .  .  .  Here 
the  drummers  and  trumpeters  were  ordered  to 
come  close  under  the  scatfold,  and  the  trumjie- 
ters  blew  in  his  face  to  prevent  his  being  heard. 
Sir  Harry  lifted  up  his  liand,  laid  it  on  his  breast, 
and,  after  a  mild  remonstrance,  silence  being 
restored,  he  proceeded  to  detail  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-Christians  some  circum- 
stances of  his  life  and  of  the  late  Civil  wars.  Upon 
this,  the  trumpeters  again  sounded,  the  sheriff 
snatched  at  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,'  and 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  furiously  called  out 
for  the  books  of  some  that  were  taking  notes  of 
Vane's  solemn  and  last  discourse.  "  He  treats 
of  rebellion,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "and  you  write 
it."  And  thereupon  six  note  books  were  deli- 
vered up.  Vane  said,  meekly,  that  it  was  hard 
that  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  speak,  but 
that  this  was  what  all  upright  men  might  now 
ex])ect  from  the  worldly  spirit.  Here  fresh  blasts 
were  blown  upon  the  trumpets,  and  fresh  efforts 
made  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  two  or 
three  others  to  snatch  the  paper  out  of  his  hand, 
"  and  they  put  their  hands  into  his  pockets  for 
papers,  iis  was  pretended,  which  bred  great  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  to  the  spectators,  see- 
ing a  prisoner  so  strangely  handled  in  his  dying 
woi-ds."  At  last  Vane  gave  up  all  hope  of  being 
allowed  to  explain  himself  to  the  peojjle,  and, 
turning  away  from  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  he 
knelt  in  praj'er  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of 
the  block,  then  laid  his  head  upon  that  sharp 
viilow,  and  stretched  out  his  arm  as  a  signal  to 
the  executioner,  who  struck  a  good  blow,  which 
severed  his  neck  at  once.  His  magnanimity  on 
the  scatfold  made  a  wonderful  and  lasting  im- 
jiression,  which  became  the  deeper  when  men 
saw  more  and  moi-e  of  the  ways  of  the  restored 
govei-nment  and  of  the  universal  corruption,  im- 


moralitv,  irreligion,  and  indecency,  that  obtained 
among  iMiblic  men.  General  Lambert  wa.s  tried 
and  condemned  at  the  same  time ;  but  by  his 
timid  proceedings  after  the  death  of  the  ))rotec- 
tor,  he  had  given  very  evident  proofs  that  he  wiuj 
not  a  dangerous  man  ;  he  pleaded  guilty,  threw 
himself  abjectly  upon  the  royal  mercy,  and  was 
suffered  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
an  uidionoured  prison  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 
Other  blood,  however,  was  shed.  Colonels  Okey, 
Corbet,  and  Barkstead,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  had  fled  to 
Holland,  but  they  were  hunted  out  by  Downing, 
who  had  once  been  chaplain  in  Okey'.s  regiment; 
the  States  gave  them  up,  and  they  were  brought 
to  the  gibbet  and  the  knife.  They  died  glorying 
in  the  good  old  cause,  and  Downing  was  held  \\\t 
to  detestation.-  General  Ludlow,  Mr.  Lisle,  and 
a  few  other  Commonwealth  men,  who  either  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  or  had 
otherwise  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  royalists, 
had  found  an  asylum  among  the  republicans  of 
Switzerland — a  sacred  asylum,  which  wius  not 
suffered  to  be  invaded  either  by  the  threats  or 
promises  that  were  repeatedly  held  out  through 
a  series  of  years  by  the  government  and  family 
of  Charles  II.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  their 
expulsion  or  their  surrender  by  the  Swiss,  the 
royalists  had  recourse  to  assassination  in  a  pri- 
vate way.  Lisle  was  shot  in  the  back  in  tlie 
month  of  August,  1664,  on  the  Lord's-day,  as  he 
was  going  into  a  church  at  Lausanne.  He  fell 
dead  on  the  spot  in  the  churchyard,  and  close  to 
the  church-porch;  and  his  murderer  mounted  a 
swift  horse  that  was  held  for  him  at  hand  by 
another  villain,  and  the  two, shouting  "God  save 
the  king,"  galloped  off  and  crossed  the  Swiss 
frontier  into  France.  Other  less  successful  at- 
tempts were  made  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
life  of  Ludlow,  who  distinctly  charges  King 
Charles,  his  mother  the  queen-dowager,  and  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  employing 
these  assassins. 


^  Jitiriu^;   Ft:2>i/s. 


~  Tliis  Dowjihig  had  beeu  CromweU'a  amb.-issatlor  at  the 
Hague,  but,  being  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  he  w:is  con- 
tinned  in  his  post  by  Charles.  He  employetl  a  perfidious  artifice 
to  get  possession  of  his  victims,  who  bad  once  beeu  his  fi-iends 
and  p.atron3.  Even  Pepys  is  indignant  at  this  "perfidious 
rogue." 
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CII.VULES   n. 

Act  of  uniformity  enforceil  upon  the  Presliyterians — Ejection  of  tiieir  ministers  on  the  annivers^ary  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew— Declaration  of  indulgence  in  behalf  of  Papists — Sale  of  Dunkirk— Opposition  of  Charles  to  the 
triennial  act — The  conventicle  act  passed — Its  oppressions — It  is  turned  in  hScotland  against  tiie  national 
church — Scottish  persecutions  by  Lauderdale  and  Sharp — \Var  with  Holland — Naval  enj^agements  with  the 
Dutch — Further  oppressive  acts  of  the  high-church  party — Fresh  naval  encounters  witii  the  Dutch — The  fire 
of  London — Opposition  to  tlie  court  commenced — Insurrection  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland — Their  defeat 
at  the  Pentland  Hills — The  Dutch  block  up  the  iledway  and  the  Thames — Peace  concluded  with  Holland — 
Plot  against  the  Earl  of  Clarendon — He  is  deprived  of  the  chancellorship — His  impeachment  in  parliament — 
He  secretly  witiulraws  to  France — Tlie  council  called  the  Cab.tl  formed— Its  jtroceedings — Secret  and  treach- 
erous treaties  of  Charles  witli  Louis  XIV. — Charles  obliged  to  relinquish  his  scliemc  of  toleration — His 
mistresses — His  design  to  change  the  national  religion  and  government- His  combination  for  that  purpose 
with  Louis  X IV. — Infamous  treatment  of  Sir  John  Co\entry — The  bill  called  the  "  Coventry  Act " — Account  of 
Colonel  Blood — His  attempt  to  hang  the  Duke  of  Ormond — His  behaviour  before  tlie  king — Charles  and  Louis 
XIV.  go  to  war  with  Holland — Nefarious  attempt  to  capture  tlie  Dutch  Sjuyrna  fleet — Its  failure — Indecisive 
naval  battle  with  tlie  Dutch  at  Solebay — The  Dutch  assailed  by  the  French  by  land — William,  Prince  of 
Orange — His  character  and  abilities — He  obtains  the  chief  command  in  Holland — His  able  resistance  to  the 
French  invasion — Jleeting  of  parliament — Unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  court  to  win  over  the  Nonconformists 
— Bill  to  suppress  Popery  called  the  "Test  Act"  passed — Parliament  prorogued — The  Cabal  succeeded  by  the 
Danby  administration — Peace  between  England  and  Holland — Court  and  cabinet  intrigues — Debates  in  par- 
liament upon  the  bill  to  prevent  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  perso.is  disaffected  to  the  government — 
Troubles  in  Scotland — .Vttempt  to  assassinate  Arclibishop  Sharp — Slavish  conduct  of  the  Scottish  parliament. 


S  the  <inniver.sary  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew approached,  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  threatened  witli 
deprivation,  reminded  the  king  of 
all  they  and  their  party  had  done 
for  his  restoration,  and  tlien  im- 
jilored  his  majesty  to  snspeud  tlie  execution  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  for  tliree  month.s  longer, 
by  his  letters  to  the  bishops,  by  yi reclamation, 
by  an  act  of  council,  or  in  any  other  way  his 
majesty  should  think  tit.  Charle.s  made  them  a 
positive  promise  that  he  would  do  wliat  they 
desired;  and  this  promise  was  solemnly  given  to 
them  in  the  presence  of  Monk,  who  was  still 
consiflered  as  leaning  towards  the  Presbj'terians 
throiigli  his  wife.  But  Clarendon  stepped  in  and 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforcing  obedi- 
ence to  the  act  of  uniformity  without  delay  or 
connivance ;  and  he  told  the  king  that  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  preserve  from  de])rivation 
tliose  ministers  that  would  not  submit  to  it. 
This  is  Clarendon's  account,  almost  in  his  own 
words.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he  was  very 
tender  of  the  king's  honour,  and  told  his  majesty 
that,  having  engaged  his  word,  he  ought  to  per- 
form what  he  had  promised.  But  Clarendon 
knew  that  Charles  never  regarded  his  word,  and 
he  had  given  him  a  strong  inducement  to  bre.ak 
it.  Some  of  the  bishops  were  then  sunmioned 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  the  question  was  debated 
iu  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  ehaucelloi-,  the 


lord-general  (Monk),  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
chief-justice,  the  attorney -general,  and  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  "The  bishops,"  saj's  Clarendon, 
"were  very  much  troubled  that  t/iosc  fellows 
should  still  presume  to  give  his  majesty  so  much 
vexation,  and  that  they  should  have  such  access 
to  him.  They  gave  such  arguments  against  the 
doing  what  was  desired  as  could  not  be  answered ; 
and,  for  themselves,  they  desired  to  be  excused 
for  not  conniving  in  any  degree  at  the  breach 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  and  that  his  majesty's 
giving  such  a  declaration  or  recommendation  ( for 
the  three  months'  respite)  would  be  the  greatest 
wound  to  the  church,  and  to  the  government 
thereof,  that  it  could  receive." '  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  crown  lawyers  sided  with  the  bishops; 
and  so,  "upon  the  whole  matter,  the  king  was 
converted;  and,  with  great  bitterness  against  that 
people  in  general,  and  against  the  particular  per- 
sons, whom  he  had  always  received  too  graciously, 
concluded  that  he  would  not  do  what  was  desired, 
and  that  the  connivance  should  not  be  given  to 
any  of  them.  The  bishops  departed  full  of  satis- 
faction with  the  king's  resolution."-  Accordingly, 
upon  the  day  prescribed,  which  the  sufl'eriiig  Pres- 
byterians compared  to  the  great  St.  Bartholomew 
Massacre  of  the  French,  the  act  of  uniformity  was 
enforced  in  all  its  rigour.  Some  complied  with 
the  terms  for  the  sake  of  their  families  ;  but  up- 
wards of  2000  ministers  refused,  and  were  thrust 


1  ii/V. 
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out  of  their  livings.  The  Long  Parliiimeiit  had 
assigned  a  fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  for 
tlie  support  of  the  Episi'ojialian  clergy  whom  the}- 
dispos.sessed;  but  now  the  Episcopalians  allowed 
nothing  of  the  sort.    "This,"  says  Burnet,  "raised 

a  grievous  outcry  over  the  nation Some 

few,  and  but  few,  of  the  Episcojjal  party,  were 
troubled  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of  the 
very  ill  effects  it  was  like  to  have.  Here  were 
very  many  men,  much  valued,  some  on  better 
grounds,  and  others  on  worse,  who  were  uow  cast 
out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  gi-eat  poverty,  pro- 
voked by  much  spiteful  usage,and  cast  upon  those 
po])ular  practices  that  both  their  jirinciples  and 
their  circumstances  seemed  to  justify."  But  it 
was  not  merely  the  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
their  flocks  that  suffered;  all  the  Nonconformists 
(which  now  had  become  the  general  term,  as  that 
of  Puritans  had  been  formerly)  were  visited  by  a 
sharp  persecution,  their  conventicles  being  every- 
where suppressed,  and  their  preachers  and  many 
of  themselves  cast  into  prison  as  men  guilty  of 
the  double  sin  of  heresy  and  disloyalty.  Hoping 
nothing  from  the  laws  or  the  parliament  of  their 
country,  these  men  projected  extensive  emigra- 
tions to  Holland,  to  New  England,  to  other  planta- 
tions beyond  the  Atlantic — to  any  spot  where  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  "prelates'  rage."  Upon 
this,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  rash  and  eccentric 
Lord  Digby  of  the  Civil  wars,  and  as  rash  and  ec- 
centric now  as  ever,  conceived  a  plan  into  which 
the  leading  Catholics  entered  very  readily.  This 
plan  was  to  procure,  under  cover  of  indulgence 
to  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  whose  depar- 
ture from  the  country  would  be  most  mischievous 
to  trade  and  industry,  a  wide  and  liberal  tolera- 
tion, which  should  include  all  that  did  not  con- 
form—and themselves,  as  Papists,  with  the  rest. 
The  project  pleased  the  king,  and  did  not  dis- 
please the  minor  sects;  but  the  Presbyterians 
were  averse  to  sharing  in  a  toleration  with  the 
Papists;  and  the  bishops  and  the  high -church 
party,  who  were  for  a  strict  conformity  on  the  part 
of  all  sects  whatsoever,  had  abated  none  of  their 


1  It  is  dtltecl  the  SOth  of  December,  1B62.  Clarendon  attribntes 
the  blame  of  it  to  Ashley  Cooper  (Sluafteshury),  who  had  pajssed, 
by  turns,  for  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  but  who,  like  his 
master  King  Charles,  had  neither  bigotry  nor  any  strong  .attach- 
ment to  any  religion.  The  chancellor  also  infomis  us  that,  to 
crown  all  the  hopes  of  the  Papists  "  the  lady  "—that  is,  Castle- 
maine,  the  king's  mistress,  ijl  whose  apartment  half  the  business 
of  government  was  transacted — "declared  herself  of  that  faith, 
and  inveighed  sharply  against  the  church  she  had  been  bred 
in." — Life.  But  lie  says  nothing  about  the  conversion  of  his 
own  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  York,  which  took  place  soon  after. 

-  "  whether  it  would  really  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
England,  had  it  been  preserved,  m.ay  be  doubted ;  as,  though, 
from  its  situation,  it  might  have  .afforded  a  shelter  for  our 
privateers  instead  of  those  of  the  enemy,  a  retre.at  for  our  fleets 
if  beaten,  or  a  safe  landing-place  for  our  armies;  all  these 
advant.ages  would  apparently  have  been  fully  balanced  by  the 
very  large  expense  attending  its  preservation.  These,  however, 
are  the  views  which  a  more  enlightened  system  of  policy  has 


old  dread  or  detestation  of  the  Roman  church. 
Charles,  however,  influenced  by  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  Bristol,  by  Secretary  Bennet, 
and  by  other  avowed  or  concealed  Pajiists,  put 
forth  a  declaration  of  indulgence.'  Whatever  were 
his  motives,  this  was  indisputably  Charles's  best 
act;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  bigotry  of 
part  of  his  subjects  did  not  allow  him  to  main- 
tain it. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  English  na- 
tion, without  any  distinction  as  to  sects  or  parties, 
was  disgusted  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk — that  place 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  which  liad  been  held  of  such  im]ioi-tance  even 
by  the  Convention  Parliament  who  called  home 
Charles,  that,  several  months  after  his  arrival, 
they  had  passed  a  bill  annexing  it  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
C'larendon,  who,  on  several  public  occasions,  both 
before  and  after  the  vote,  dwelt  with  pompous 
rhetoric  on  the  subject.-  When  Charles  made  up 
his  mind  to  "chaffer  away"  the  conquest  of  the 
"magnanimous  usurper,"  there  were  three  bid- 
ders in  the  market — Spain,  from  whom  the  place 
had  been  taken ;  Holland,  that  wished  to  secure 
it  as  a  bulwark  against  the  now  encroaching  and 
powerful  French ;  and  France,  that  longed  for  it 
as  an  extension  of  frontier,  and  a  beginning  to 
the  occupation  of  all  Belgium,  and  Holland  to 
boot.  All  three  bid  higli ;  but  Charles  expected 
more  services  from  the  growing  power  of  France 
than  he  could  hope  for  from  the  fast-declining 
power  of  Spain,  or  fi-oni  the  cautious  government 
of  Holland  (he  and  Clarendon  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Louis  XIV. 
for  a  French  force  of  10,000  foot  and  some  ca- 
valry to  subdue  what  remained  of  the  liberties 
of  England),  and,  after  driving  a  long  and  hard 
bargain,  Dunkirk  was  given  up  to  France  for 
5,000,000  livres,  payable  in  three  years  by  bills  of 
different  dates.' 

,  nr-^         The  parliament  re-assembled  on 
A.D.  VbbA.  /     ^  r-,  1 

the  18th  of  February,  and  presently 

fell  with  exalted  zeal  upon  the  king's  declaration  of 


taught  the  world.  In  the  days  of  Clarendon  they  were  very 
much  miknown.  It  was  then  thought  that  establishments  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
England,  and  were  to  be  presei-ved  as  the  most  valuable  append 
ages  of  the  British  crown.  Hence  the  despair  of  JIary  at  the 
loss  of  Calais:  hence  the  anxiety  of  Cromwell  to  obtain  Dunkirk 
as  an  equivalent  for  that  loss:  and  hence  the  miiversal  cry  of 
reprobation  through  the  coxmtry  when  the  Latter  place  was  lost 
to  us  for  ever. " — Jlistoi-ical  Inquiries  respecti}};/  the  Charaetev  of 
Edward  Hi/ile,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  the  Hon.  George  Agar 
Ellis  (the  late  Lord  Dover). 

'  See  M^moires  d'Bstradeg,  the  French  diplomatist  who  nego- 
tiated the  sale  ;  (Eireres  de  Louis  XIV.;  Clarendon's  State  Papery 
and  Life.  A  recent  writer,  of  strong  opinions,  seems  to  think 
that  the  sale  was  very  justifiable,  and  that  it  was  justified  by 
the  long  acquiescence  of  the  parliament.  But  if  that  parliament, 
which  was  as  base  as  the  king,  said  nothing  of  the  subject  for 
several  years,  its  calculated  silence  was  not  imit<ated  by  the 
nation.     Everywhere  the  -people  denounced  the  sale ;  and  the 
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iiuliilgencc;  and  the  bill  to  give  the  crown  a  dis- 
]iensing  ]io\ver  without  consent  of  parlianicnt  was 
abaniloned  in  the  lords,  whei-e  the  bisho|)S  were 
velienient  against  it;  and  it  was  deprecated  in 
lioth  houses,  which  joined  in  representing  to 
Charles  the  alarming  growth  and  increase  of  Po- 
pery and  of  Jesuits  in  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
mona,  however,  voted  him  a  grant  of  four  subsi- 
<lies ;  and  then,  their  best  work  being  done,  he 
was  about  to  prorogue  the  jiarliami.'nt,  when  the 
£arl  of  J-Srislol  delayed  that  measure  by  suddenly 
ini]ieacliing  the  lord-chancellor.  But,  with  the 
help  of  the  judges,  who  dechu-ed  against  the  le- 
gality of  the  charges,  the  matter  soon  fell  to  the 
ground.  Bristol  absconded;  and  the  prorogation 
took  place  on  the  27th  of  July.  During  the  long 
holiday  which  followed,  the  court  pursued  their 
old  coiu'se  of  revelry  and  riot;  and  a  very  insig- 
nificant insurrection  took  place  at  Faruley  Wood, 
in  Yorkshire.  It  appears  that  the  govei'ument, 
if  it  did  not  actually  foment  it,  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  ephemeral  jilot, 
which  was  jiroraoted  by  religious  persecution, 
but  which  dill  not  include  a  single  person  of 
an}-  rank  or  consequence. 

,,.p.  On  the  re-assembling  of  |iarlia- 

ment,  on  the  16th  of  March,  Charles 
niade  a  great  deal  of  the  affair  of  Faruley  Wood. 
He  told  the  two  houses  that  that  plot  was  exten- 
sive and  dangerous;  that  some  of  those  conspira- 
tors maintained  that  the  authority  of  the  Long 
Parliament  still  existed  in  the  surviving  mem- 
bers; and  that  others  computed  that,  by  a  clause 
in  the  triennial  act,  the  present  jiarliament  was, 
by  lapse  of  time,  at  an  end  several  months  since, 
and  tliat,  therefore,  as  the  court  issued  no  new- 
writs,  the  people  might  themselves  choose  mem- 
bers for  a  new  jaarliament.  He  said  that  he  had 
often  read  over  that  liill ;  and  though  there  was 
no  colour  (as,  indeed,  there  was  not)  for  the  fancy 
of  the  determination  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
its  ending  in  three  years),  yet  he  would  not  deny 
that  he  had  always  expected  them  to  reconsider 
"the  wonderful  clauses'"  in  that  bill,  which  had 
]iassed  in  a  time  "very  uncareful  for  the  dignity 
of  the  crown."  He  now  requested  them  to  look 
again  at  that  triennial  bill.  He  said  that  he  loved 
parliaments — that  he  w-as  much  beholilen  to  par- 
liaments— that  he  did  not  think  the  crown  could 
ever  be  happy  without  frequent  parliaments;  "but 
assure  yourselves,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  if  I 


shonld  think  otherwise,  I  would  never  suffer  a 
]iarliament  to  come  together  by  the  means  ])re- 
scribed  by  that  bill."  Charles  was  aware  that  the 
Hampdcns  and  the  Pyms  were  no  more.  Ho 
knew  the  ba.seness  of  the  ])resent  ])arliament, 
which  had  been  already  nibbling  at  the  triennial 
act  more  than  once,''  and  which  now,  without  a 
murmur,  annihilated  that  bulwark  of  lil)erty. 
This  was  so  grateful  to  C'harles,  that  he  went  in 
jjerson  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  ])a.ss  the  repeal- 
ing bill,  and  to  thank  them.  He  t«ld  them  that 
every  good  Englishman  would  thaidc  them  for  it; 
for  the  triennial  act  could  only  have  served  to 
discredit  parliaments  -to  make  the  crown  jealous 
of  parliaments,  and  parliaments  jealous  of  the 
crown — and  ]iersuade  neighbour  f)rinces  that  Eng- 
land was  not  governed  hy  a  monarch?  Such  is  the 
account  of  this  momentous  transaction  as  given 
by  Clarendon,  who,  in  his  tenderness  to  royalty, 
forgets  to  mention  that  the  king  assured  them 
he  would  not  be  a  day  more  without  a  |)arliaraent 
on  this  account,  and  that  the  rei)caling  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  that  parliaments  should  not, 
in  future,  be  intermitted  for  above  three  years  at 
the  most.  But,  as  an  eminent  modern  writer  has 
observed,  the  necessity  of  the  securities  in  the 
triennial  act,  and  the  mischief  of  that  servile 
loyalty  w-hich  now  abrogated  those  securities,  be- 
came manifest  at  the  close  of  the  present  reign, 
nearly  four  yeai-s  having  elapsed  between  the  dis- 
solution of  Charles's  last  parliament  iind  hisdeath.' 
In  this  same  session  was  passed  the  infamous  bill 
called  the  "Conventicle  Act."  It  forliadc  the  Non- 
conformists to  frequent  anj'  conventicles  or  jilaces 
of  worship  not  of  the  Establishment ;  and  it  im- 
posed a  scale  of  punishments,  i-anging  from  three 
months'  imprisonment  to  seveu  years'  transporta- 
tion. The  execution  of  the  act  was  not  only  com- 
mitted to  the  civil  authorities,  but  to  militia  offi- 
cers and  the  king's  forces,  who  broke  open  every 
house  where  they  knew,  or  fancied  there  were,  a 
few  Nonconformists  gathered  together  to  worshi]> 
God  in  their  own  way.  The  close,  unwholesome 
])risons  were  soon  crammed  with  conscientious  vic- 
tims— with  men  aiid  women,  with  old  and  young 
— while  others  were  ruined  in  their  estates  by 
bribing  and  purchasing  the  insecure  coninvance 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  ra])acious  of  the  myrmi- 
dons of  the  court.  And  when  (as  now  and  then 
happened)  a  few  enthusiasts  were  driven  to  mad- 
ness and  insiu-rection,  they  were  strung  up  on  the 


roerclmnta  of  London  offered,  through  the  lord-mayor,  .any  sum 
of  money  to  the  king  so  that  Dunkirk  might  not  be  alienated- 
And  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  hopes  he  enter- 
tained th.at  Louis  would  afford  him  the  means  of  making  himself 
as  absolute  :is  his  most  Christian  majesty,  Ch.irles  would  have 
turned  aside  from  the  unpopular  measure,  and  contented  him- 
Belf  with  some  large  annual  allowance  from  the  merchants. 

•  These  woiulerful  chauses,  that  were  wormwood  to  the  king 
and  all  the  absolutists,  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  tlie  king  did 


not  summon  a  fresh  parliament  within  three  years  after  a  dis- 
solution, the  peei-s  wel-e  to  meet  and  issue  writs  of  thoir  own 
accord  ;  if  they  did  not  within  a  certain  time  poi-fonu  tliis  duty, 
the  sheriffs  of  every  county  were  to  take  it  tm  themsulvei) ;  and 
in  default  of  .all  constituted  authorities,  the  electors  might  as 
semble,  without  any  regular  svimmons,  to  choose  rei)resontatives. 

-  Hills  had  been  l)rought  in  for  the  repeal  of  the  triennial  act 
on  the  ."id  of  April,  1602,  and  the  10th  of  March,  llltia. 

3  Clarendon,  Life.  *  Uallum,  Const,  Iliit. 
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gallows  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time — this  gooJ- 
uatuieJ  king  rarely  or  never  exercising  tlie  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  in  their  behalf.  In  tlie  middle 
of  the  month  of  May,  Charles,  "after  giving  such 
thanks  to  them  :is  they  ileserved,"  jirorogued  |)ar- 
liament  till  November.' 

In  .Scotland,  where  there  were  few  or  no  con- 
venticles or  sects,  the  whole  force  of  this  conven- 
ticle act  was  turned  against  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  faith  Wiis  decidedly  the  national  religion. 
"All  people,"  says  Burnet,  "  were  amazed  at  the 
severity  of  the  Engli.sh  act;  but  the  bisho))S  in 
Scotland  took  heart  upon  it,  and  resolved  to  cojiy 
from  it:  so  an  act  jiassed  there  almost  in  the  same 
terms."-  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  supplanted 
Middleton,  and  made  himself  supreme  in  Scot- 
laud,  which  lie  governed  for  many  years  like  a 
Turkish  pachalic,  forgetting  his  old  Presbyteri- 
anism,  at  the  |assiug  of  the  bill  e.xpressed  great 
zeal  for  Episcojiacy  ami  the  church;  and  the  voice 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinwirdine,  an  enemy  to  all  perse- 
cution, was  drowned  in  the  plaudits  of  the  time- 
serving majority.  By  another  act,  the  Scottish 
jiarliament  made  an  offer  to  the  king  of  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horae,  to  be  ready,  upon 
summons,  to  march  with  forty  days'  provision  into 
any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  to  oppose  in- 
vasions, to  suppress  insurrections,  or  to  do  any 
other  duty  for  the  authority  or  greatness  of  the 
crown.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  by  this 
to  let  the  king  see  what  use  he  might  make  of 
Scotland,  if  he  sliould  attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary 
government  in  England  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Scots,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  this  able  and 
resolute  but  unprincipled  minister,  had  not  much 
money  to  offer,  but  they  could  send  him  good  and 
hardy  soldiers.  Invigorated  by  the  Scotch  con- 
venticle act,  Archl)ishop  Sharp  "  drove  very  vio- 
lently," establishing  what  proved  to  be  a  high 
commission  court — one  of  the  worst  tyrannies 
cast  down  by  the  Civil  war — and  persecuting  his 
former  brethren  of  the  kirk  without  pity,  and 
without  calculation  of  the  personal  danger  he  was 
thereliy  incurring.  The  prisons  in  Scotland  were 
soon  crammed  like  those  of  England,  the  prisoners 
meeting  with  still  worse  usage.  Sometimes  they 
were  fined,  and  the  younger  sort  whipjied  about 
the  streets.  Troops  were  quartered  throughout 
the  country  to  force  the  people  to  respect  the 
bisho]is,the  Liturgy,  and  the  new-imposed  Episco- 
palian preachers.  These  troops  were  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  "  who  was  naturally  fierce, 
but  he  was  mad  when  he  was  drunk,  and  that 
was  very  often."'     The  proceedings  in  the  law- 


1  Pari.  Ili»l.:  Clarendon,  Lift.  ■  Omi  Timn. 

3  ••  He  tnld  me,"  s,iys  Buniet,  "he  had  no  regard  to  any  law, 
but  acted  as  he  was  commanded,  in  a  military  way  :  he  confessed 
it  went  often  against  the  grain  with  him  to  serve  such  a  de- 
Kanched  and  worthless  company  as  the  clergy  generally  were ; 
aaa  that  sometimes  he  did  not  act  np  to  the  ri^onr  of  his  orders, 


court.s,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  government, 
resembled  those  of  an  inquisition;  and  yet  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  was  never  satisfied,  but  complained, 
like  Clarendon,  that  there  was  not  vigour  enough. 
He  accused  Lauderdale  to  the  king;  he  intrigued 
to  bring  Middleton  into  business  again ;  and  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  succeed,  that  his  plot 
was  <liscovered,  he  fell  a  trembling  and  weeping 
before  the  mighty  and  choleric  pacha,  protesting 
that  he  meant  no  harm,  that  he  was  only  sorry 
that  Lauderdale's  friends  were,  upon  all  occasions, 
pleading  for  favour  to  the  fanatics. 

The  English  jiarliament  i-e-assembled  on  the 
24th  of  November,  with  cries  of  foreign  war, 
and  antici|)ations  of  victory  an<l  jilunder.  The 
Duke  of  York,  as  lord  high-admiral  and  gover- 
nor of  the  African  Company,  had  ordered  the 
seizure  of  some  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea;  the  Dutch  had  retaliated,  and  cap- 
tured a  number  of  English  merchantmen.  The 
king,  hoping  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  good 
part  of  the  war-money  that  should  be  voted,  fell 
in  with  the  pojndar  humour ;  jieacef ul  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off,  and  both  countries  pve- 
jiared  their  fleets.  The  commons,  by  a  large 
majority,  voted  a  supply  of  £2,000,000,  the  king 
protesting  that  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into 
this  war  for  the  protection,  honour,  and  benefit 
of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  London  furnished 
several  sums  of  monej'.* 

,  „„>        As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  a 
A.D.  1665.  ., ,      ,  ,     ,         ,    , 

most  terrible  plague  bi'oke  out  also 

in  the  city  of  Loudon,  and  in  the  course  of  five 

months  it  swept  away  about  100,000  souls.     The 

anguish  and  despair,  the  wild  recklessness  and 

profligacy  which  characterized   the  progress  of 

the  plague  in  ancient  Athens,  as  recorded  in  the 

pages  of  Thucydides,  were   upon  this  occasion 

repeated  in  the  metropolis  of  C!hristian  England, 

and  the  loud  wail  and  lamentation  over  the  whole 

of  London  was  strangely  mingled  with  shouts  of 

jollity  and  madness.     In  many  cases,  it  seemed 

as  if  men  had  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  "curse 

j  God  and  die  I"     When  the  visitation  approached 

its  height,  those  wdio  could  escape  fled  from  the 

1  city,  leaving  their  all  behind  them,  while  those 

[  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  flee,  remained 

as  the  certain  victims  of  the  evil.     At  length, 

the  iiul)lic  liaunts,  whether  for  business,  religion, 

or  pleasure,  were    deserted;  the   lonely  streets 

were  covered  with  grass  ;  and  not  a  sound  was 

heard  but  the  warning  bell  that  accompanied 

the  death-cart  in  its  visits  from  house  to  house, 

and  the  cry  of  the  undertakers,  "Bring  out  your 

dead !"  answered  by  the   melancholy   cry  from 

the  opened  windows, "  Pray  for  us  !"   In  the  more 


for  which  he  was  often  chid  both  by  Lord  Rothes  and  Sharp, 
but  was  never  checked  for  his  illegal  and  violent  proceedings.  " 
<  Pari,  llisl.:  Clarendon:  Jlimiet. 
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orowdeii  jiavts  of  the  fit.v,  also,  almost  every 
lioiise  was  visited  with  destniotion,  and  had  the 
wariMiii;  plague-spot  marked  npoii  its  <loor  in 
the  fiirni  of  a  red  cross,  with  the  accompanying 
inscription,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  ns!"  "All 
the  king's  enemies,"  says  Burnet,  "  and  all  the 
enemies  of  monarchy,  said,  here  was  a  manifest 
<:haracter  of  God's  heavy  dis])leasnre  njion  the 
nation;  as,  indeed,  the  ill  life  tlie  king  led,  and 
the  viciousness  of  the  whole  court,  gave  but  a 
melancholy  jirospect." 

On  the  3d  of  June,  ofl'  Lowestoft,  the  Duke  of 
York  encountei'ed  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Opdam.  The  battle  wa.s  ter- 
rible: Opdani  was  blown  up  with  his  ship  and 
crew,  three  other  Dutch  admirals  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  men  perished,  and,  in  all, 
eighteen  Dutch  ships  were  either  sunk  or  blown 
np;  the  English  lost  Eear-admiral  Sausum,  Vice- 
admiral  Lawson,  three  ca))tains,  the  Earl  of 
Falmo\ith,  and  some  other  volnnteers  of  rank; 
but  their  loss  in  seamen  was  comparatively  in- 
considerable, and  they  decidedly  had  the  advau- 


Ships  of  the  timb  of  Charles  li.' 

tagp.  But  in  the  evening,  instead  of  attending 
to  tlie  pursuit  of  the  retii-ing  Dutch,  the  Duke  of 
York  went  to  bed,  and  Lord  Brounker,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  bed-chamlver,  went  upon  deck  and  told 
Penn,  the  commanding  officer,  "as  if  from  the 
duke,"  that  he  must  slacken  sail.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  tb.e  fleet  this  order  was  obeyed,  and  all 
cliance  of  overtaking  the  Dutch  v.'-as  lost.  The 
duke  and  his  coivrtiers  i-eturned  from  sea,  "all 
fat  and  lusty  and  ruddy  by  being  in  the  sun ;"-  and 
these  gentlemen  gave  out  that  the  victory  was 


'  The  larger  figure  exhibits  a  first-rate  sliip  of  war,  as  delineat^^d 
on  t!ie  Real  of  the  lord  high -admiral,  .Tames,  Dnlve  of  York.  Tlie 
fi^^ire  on  the  right,  showing  tlie  stern  of  a  smaller  w.ir- vessel,  is 
from  a  print  of  the  period.  -  Pepys,  Dmnj. 

Vol.  II. 


a  great  victory— that  a  greater  had  never  been 
known  in  the  world;  but  the  English  pco]]le  had 
not  forgotten  Blake,  and  they  were  very  critical 
upon  the  whole  affair.  The  duke  w.as  rewarded 
by  agi-ant  of  £120,000;  yet  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  remove  him  from  the  fleet,  and  to  in- 
trust the  command  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Tliis  earl  got  scent  of  a  Dutch  fleet  from  the 
West  Indies  very  i-ichly  laden,  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  neutral  piort  of  Bergen  in  Norway. 
The  King  of  Denmark,  the  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, having  some  grounds  of  com]>laint  against 
the  Dutch  government,  and  being  teniiited  by  the 
value  of  the  fleet,  agreed  to  allow  Sandwich  to 
capture  it  in  his  port,  ujion  condition  that  he 
should  have  half  of  the  rich  prize.  Biit  Sand- 
wich wanted  the  whole  of  the  spoil;  and  in  spite 
of  the  wai-ning  of  the  governor  of  Bergen,  who 
said  that  he  could  not  let  him  enter  without  an 
express  order  from  his  court,  ordered  Captain 
Teddiman  to  dash  into  the  port  with  twenty-two 
ships  and  cut  out  all  the  Dutchmen.  Teddiman 
encountered  a  tremendous  fire,  not  only  from 
the  Dutch  ships,  but  also 
from  the  Danish  castle  and 
land  batteries:  five  of  his 
commanders  were  killed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
witli  disgrace  and  loss. 

As  the  plague  still  raged 
in  London,  the  court  li,-id 
removed  to  Oxford,  and 
there  parliament  i-e-assem- 
bled  on  the  !)th  of  October 
to  vote  a  fresh  w.ar  su])]ily. 
The  high-church  party  that 
now  controlled  the  cabinet, 
and  that  were  all-])owerfnl 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 
continued  to  insist  that  the 
king  would  never  be  able  to 
establish  a  truly  regal  .au- 
thority unless  he  permitted 
the  clergy  to  coerce  the  con- 
sciences of  hissulijects;  and  at  Oxfirrd  they  intro- 
duced and  carried  the  memorable  "Five-mile  Act," 
which  rendered  it  penal  for  any  Nonconformist 
minister  to  teach  in  a  school  or  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  town,  or 
any  place  whatever  in  which  he  had  preached  or 
taught  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
unless  he  had  previously  taken  the  oat/i  of  non-re- 
sistance. Next  this  high-cliurch  party  brotight 
a  bill  into  the  commons  for  imposing  the  oatli  of 
non-resistance,  not  merely  upon  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  but  upon  the  whole  nation.  This 
bill  they  lost,  yet  only  through  a  majority  of  three. 
Though  the  bill  was  lost,  the  bishojis  and  clergy 
preached  and  acted  as  if  il  had  been  passed,  and 
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as  if  the  people  of  England  were  slaves  Imtli 

by   act  of  parliament   and   liy  the   Word   of 

(iod.    Their  ])astoral  charges  and  their  sei-nions 

rolled  in  louder  thunder  than  that  of  Laud  and 

Mainwaring  upon  the  Divine  riglit  of  king.s, 

the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  the  eternal 

damnation  provided  for  those  who  resisted  the 

Loi-d's  anointed  and  the  ministei-s  of  the  only 

true  church  upon  earth.      Meanwhile  the  de- 

liauchery  of  the  court  continued  on  the  increase, 

and  Oxford  became  the  scene  of  scandalous  in- 

trigues,drinking,  gaming, duelling,  and  ruffianly 

quan-els,      "  The  lady,"  though  allowed  to 

dictate  to  chancellors  and  seci-etaries  of  state, 

and  to  dispose  of  benetiees  and    promotion 

in  this  loyal  church,   was  obliged  to  share 

the    king's    aflections    with    various    other 

women  ;  the  Duke  of  York  in  these  respects 

closely   cojiied    his   elder    brother;    and    at 

Oxford  the  duchess  (Clarendon's  daughter) 

began  to  retaliate  in  kind.' 

The    great    plague   which 
had  converted  a  large  part  of 
London  into  a  wilderness  disajipeared  alto- 
gether in  the  month  of  Feliruary,  after  a 
tremendous   hurricane.      The   court   ven- 
tured as  far  as  Hampton  Court,  and  at 
last,  when  all  danger  was  over,  the  king 
returned  to  Whitehall,      During  his  ab- 
sence the  seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  upon 
whose  bravery  and  conduct  the  honour  and 
safety   of  the  nation  depended,  had  been 
left  to  lie  starving  and  moaning   in  the 
streets  for   lack  of   money   to   pay   their 
arreai-s.     And  now  the  war  threatened  to 
be  more  formidable ;  for  the  French  king, 
by  a  sudden   turn   in   his  politics,  made 
.5      common  cause  with  the  Dutch.     The  Eng- 
lish fleet,  commanded  by  !Monk  and  Prince 
Enjjert,  had  been  divided  at  sea.     Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June  Monk  unex- 
pectedly discovered  De  Euyter  and  his  fleet 
lying  at  anchor  half-channel  over.     Seeing 
the  great  inferiority  of  then-  force,  an  English 
council  of  war  urged  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  begin  a  fight;  but  his  Grace  of  Albemarle, 
who  had  ta.ken  to  drinking  to  excess,  and  who 
was  jirobably  then  drunk,  resolved  to  wait  nei- 
tlier  for  better  weather  nor  for  Prince  Rupert, 
and  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack.     He  had  oidy 
si.xty  ships  to  oppose  to  eighty-four,  and  must  of 
these  shijis  were  badly  officered.    The  old  ofiicers 
who  had  served  under  the  gi-eat  Blake  had  been 
nearly  all  dismissed  on  account  of  their  republi- 
canism or  their  nonconformity;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  had  filled  up  their  places  with  a  set  of  loril- 
lings,  courtier.=!,  and  jiages.     Li  this  day's  "mail 
fight"  the  English   suffered    severely;   a  ship 

1  Burnet;   Pepj/t. 
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and  a  frigate  were  taken,  and  all  llieir  sliijis  tliat 
came  really  iuto  actiou  were  ruined  in  their  masts 
and  rigging  by  the  chain-shot— a  new  invention 
attributed  to  the  great  l)e  Witt.  In  the  course  of 
the  uight  the  Dutch  received  some  reinforcements, 
vet,  on  tile  morrow  Monk  renewed  the  combat,  and 
all  that  day,  however  ill  commanded,  the  English 
mariners  vindicated  their  old  reputation.  Night 
again  separated  the  combatants;  and  again  the 
dawn  of  day — the  third  day  of  carnage — saw  the 
tight  renewed.  But  now  Monk  fouglit  retreat- 
ing, and,  after  taking  out  the  men,  he  burned 
several  of  liis  most  disabled  ships.  Towards 
evening  he  saw  the  whole  sipuulron  under  Prince 
Kupert  making  towards  liim.  Nearly  at  the 
same  moment  the  I'riiice  Ruyal — esteemed  the 
best  luan-of-war  in  the  world — struck  on  a  sand- 
bank and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.  Next  day 
llie  battle  was  renewed,  botli  sides  figliting  more 
desperately  than  ever,  until  a  tliick  fog  inter- 
rupted the  slaughter.  Wlieu  tlxe  fog  dispersed 
Be  Ruyter  was  seen  in  retreat,  but  Monk  and 
Prince  Eupert  were  in  no  condition  to  follow 
him.  By  the  month  of  July  the  Dutch  admiral 
was  again  at  sea  with  a  still  stronger  tleet ;  liut 
now  Monk  and  Rupert  gave  him  a  decided  de- 
feat, and  drove  liini  back  in  lage  and  des]5air 
to  the  Texel.  They  then  detached  Sir  llobert 
Holmes  with  a  considei'able  force,  wliich  scoured 
the  Dutch  coast,  burning  two  ships  of  war,  150 
unjirotected  merchantmen  and  shipping  craft, 
and  one  or  two  defenceless  villages. 

But  a  mightier  conflagration  was  at  hand. 
Tiie  summer  liad  been  the  hottest  and  diiest 
that  had  been  known  for  many  years ;  London, 
being  then  for  tlie  most  pai't  built  of  timber 
tilled  up  with  jjlaster,  was  as  dry  and  combusti- 
ble as  fire- wood;  and  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night 
between  the  2d  and  3d  of  Se|)tembei-  a  fire  broke 
out,  "  that  raged  for  tlu'ee  days,  as  if  it  had  a 
commission  to  devour  everything  that  was  in  its 
wa_y."  It  began  at  a  baker's  house  near  London 
bridge,  on  tlie  spot  whei'e  the  obelisk  called  the 
Monument  now  stands,  and  it  was  not  stopped 
until  it  had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city 
from  the  Tower  to  Temple  Bar  to  a  sightless 
hea]j  of  cinders  and  ashes.  In  the  midst  of  this 
terrific  coutlagi'ation  a  report  was  raised  and 
spread  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  consjjiracy  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  with  the  Papists.  A 
stujiified  and  desperate  mob  ran  up  and  down 
seizing  all  the  foreigners  and  English  Catholics 
they  could  find ;  but,  to  the  lasting  honour  of 
the  Loudon  po]julace,  desperate  and  bewildered 
as  they  were,  they  shed  no  blood,  leaving  such 
iniquities  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  fabricators  of 
Pojjish  plots,  the  parliament  and  the  judges.  A 
mad  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Hubert,  who 
had  been  for  many  years  looked  ujion  as  insane. 


accused  himself  of  havmg  been  in  a  plot  with 
two  other  pool-  Frenchmen,  and  of  having  set  fire 
to  the  firet  house.  His  confession  jilainly  indi- 
cated the  state  of  his  intellect,  and  the  chief- 
justice  told  the  king  that  all  his  discourse  was  so 
disjointed  that  he  could  not  believe  him  guilty. 
No  one  ajiiicared  to  prosecute  or  accuse  Hubert; 
yet  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  the  king  and 
the  judges  allowed  the  pour  insane  creature  to  be 
hanged. 

On  the  21st  of  Sei)teniber,  while  the  citizens 
were  yet  bivouacking  on  the  ruins  of  London, 
the  parliament  re-assembled  after  nearly  a  year's 
recess,  and  voted  £1,800,000  for  jirosecuting  the 
ill-managed  war.  A  regular  ojiposition  to  the 
court  was,  how'ever,  now  gaining  some  ground 
in  both  houses.  Although  it  included  sonio/et',' 
honest  and  ])atriotic  men,  it  was  chictly  directed 
by  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  selfish  crew, 
that  were  not  a  whit  more  honest  or  virtuous 
than  the  court,  and  it  was  headed  by  the  profli- 
gate Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  '•  a  mortal 
quarrel  with  the  lady."  These  men  courted  the 
Presbyterians  and  Noncouforniists,  got  up  a 
fresh  cry  against  Popery,  and  brought  about 
the  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  the  alarming  growth  of  that  jjroscribetl 
religion.  Having  thus  disturbed  the  court  in  its 
faith,  they  proceeded  to  touch  it  in  the  purse ; 
and  they  introduced  a  bill  for  appointing  com- 
missioners to  examine  the  accounts  of  those 
who  had  received  and  issued  the  money  for  this 
war.  Mistresses  and  ministers,  and  all  men 
holding  public  employments,  were  thrown  iuto 
consternation :  they  declared  that  this  would  be 
touching  the  royal  prerogative  in  its  most  vital 
jiarts ;  and  Clarendon  opposed  the  proceedings 
with  tdl  his  might,  exhorting  the  king  to  ])re- 
veiit  these  "  excesses  in  jiarliament" — not  "  to 
suffer  them  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with'' — and  to  "restrain 
them  within  their  proper  bounds  and  limits." 
In  the  lords  an  attemjit  was  made  to  defeat  the 
bill.  The  commons  hotly  resented  this  inter- 
ference with  their  privileges,  and  threatened  to 
im])eacli  the  chancellor  and  the  Lady  Castlemaine. 
Hereujion  Charles,  in  spite  of  Clarendon's  ad- 
vice ''to  be  firm  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken," 
ordered  the  lords  to  submit,  and  so  the  bill  wjus 
allowed  to  pass.  But  the  jiarty  who  had  won 
this  victory  knew  not  how  to  use  it,  or  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  division  of 
the  personal  ])rofit  to  be  derived  from  it;  and,  in 
the  end,  it  was  turned  into  a  mockery  by  the 
king's  being  allowed  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
his  ow'u  for  auditing  the  accounts.  Cliarles  told 
the  commons  that  they  had  dealt  unkindly  with 
him  in  manifesting  a  greater  distrust  than  he 
merited,   and    parliament   wa.s   ]:rorogucd  with. 
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evident  ill-limuoui-  on  l>«)tli  sides.  Xlie  l>ul<e  of 
nuekiiigliaiii  was  for  a  time  depriveil  of  all  liis 
Jilaces. 

During  the  session  an  insurrectiou,  provoked 
\>y  the  tyranny  of  Lauderdale  and  Archbishop 
Sliarp,  broke  out  in  tlie  west  of  Scotland,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Covenanters.  The  jieople,  after 
being  ridden  over  by  the  dragoons  of  Turner, 
wei'e  excited  by  Senipil,  Maxwell,  Welsh,  Guth- 
rie, and  other  ministers.  On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, they  rose  in  a  mass,  seized  Turner,  and  ap- 
pointed a  solemn  fast-d^y  to  be  held  at  Lanark. 
Lauderdale  was  at  court,  and  so  Sharp  managed 
this  bishojjs'  war  with  two  troops  of  horse  and  a 
I'egimeiit  of  foot-guards.  Dalziel,  a  military  man 
of  some  reputation,  coniraanded  under  the  arch- 
bishop in  the  field.  The  insurgents,  who  now 
began  to  be  called  Whigamores  or  Whigs,  liad 
few  gentlemen  with  them,  for  all  the  suspected 
had  been  "  clajiped  u|)"  long  before.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  tliey  were  attacked  by  Dal- 
ziel on  the  Pentliiud  Hills,  and  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, forty  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  130 
were  taken  prisoners.  Even  in  their  first  fury 
they  had  been  merciful — they  had  respected  the 
life  of  their  prisoner  the  lawless  Turner ;  but  no 
mercy  was  shown  to  them  in  return;  ten  were 
hanged  ujion  one  gibbet  at  Edinburgh,  and  thirty- 
five  more  were  sent  back  to  the  west,  and  there 
hanged  up  before  their  own  doors.  Archbishop 
Sharp  made  a  keen  search  for  all  who  had  been 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  i-ising;  and,  to  extort 
confession,  he  employed  a  new  instrument  of 
torture,  for  ever  infamous  under  the  name  of  "the 
boots."  Though  for  the  most  part  ]ioor  and  ob- 
scure men,  the  victims  bore  their  sufferings  with 
heroic  constancy,  preferring  death  to  the  betray- 
ing of  their  friends.  M'Kail,  a  young  preacher, 
was  atrociovisly  tortured  and  then  executed  under 
an  un]jroved  suspicion.  Dalziel,  a  wild  drunkard, 
hanged  a  man  because  he  would  not  tell  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  and  killed  many  others 
without  any  form  of  trial.  When  he  heard  of 
any  that  would  not  go  to  church,  he  quartered 
soldiers  upon  them  to  eat  them  iip. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  now  other  jjrojects  in 
hand,  wished  to  creep  out  of  the  war;  and  Charles, 
being  sorely  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 


plunder  a]]d  prize-money,  was  well  di.sposed  to 
peace.  Negotiations  l:>el«'een  the  three  powers 
of  France,  Holland,  and  England  were  opened 
at  Breda.  But  hostilities  were  not  suspended; 
and  De  Witt,  lacing  well  aware  of  the  condition 
of  the  English  fleet,  resolved  to  avenge  his  coun- 
try for  the  injury  it  had  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  Robert  Holmes.  To  save  the  money 
which  jjarliameut  had  vot«d,  and  to  apjjly  it 
to  his  own  ])leasures,  Charles  had  neglected  to 
pay  the  seamen  and  to  fit  out  the  fleet.  The 
streets  of  London  were  again  full  of  starving 
sailors;  and  only  a  few  second  and  third  rate 
ships  were  in  commission.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  De  Ruyter  dashed  into  the  Downs  with 
eighty  sail  and  many  fire-ships,  blocked  U]}  the 
mouths  of  the  Med  way  and  the  Thames,  de- 
stroyed the  fortifications  at  Sheerness,  cut  away 
the  paltry  defences  of  bombs  and  chains  drawn 
across  the  rivers,  and  got  to  Chatham  on  the  one 
side,  and  nearly  to  Gi'avesend  on  the  other.  In 
the  Medway  the  Royal  Charles,  one  of  the  best 
of  our  shi|)s,  was  taken ;  the  Royal  James,  the 
Oak,  and  London,  were  burned.  Upnor  Castle 
had  been  left  without  gunpowder;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  gunpowder  or  shot  in  any  of  the 
ships.  There  were  many  desperate  English  sail- 
ors serving  on  board  the  Dutch  ships ;  and  they 
.shouted  to  one  another,  and  if>  the  ]jeo])le  on 
shore,  that  they  were  now  fighting  for  dollars 
instead  of  fighting  for  navy-tickets  that  were 
never  paid.'  If  De  Ruyter  had  made  for  Lon- 
don at  once,  he  might  have  burned  all  the  ship- 
ping in  the  Thames;  but,  while  he  was  in  the 
Medway,  Prince  Rupert  threw  up  some  strong 
batteries  at  Woolwich,  and  sank  a  number  of 
vessels  to  block  up  the  passage.  After  doing  a 
vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  inflicting  still  more 
disgrace,  the  Dutch,  towards  the  end  of  June, 
sailed  from  the  Downs,  scoured  our  coast,  and 
then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Texel.  In  the 
month  of  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Breda. 

Charles  had  no  great  anxiety  to  redeem  the 
honour  of  his  arms ;  but  he  had  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  for  the  conquest 
of  Spanish  Flanders,^  which  was  to  be  followed, 
at  some  not  distant  time,  by  the  subversion  of 


*  Pepys,  Dianj. 

-  To  tliis  they  were  tempted  by  the  rapid  decline  of  Spain. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Sti'dii  of  Histort/,  gives  a 
striking  summary  of  that  decline  down  to  1660.  "As  to  Spain, 
the  Spani.sli  branch  (of  the  house  of  Austria)  was  fallen  as  low 
twelve  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  year  1660.  Philip  II. 
left  his  successors  a  ruined  monarchy.  He  left  them  something 
worse;  he  left  them  his  example  and  principles  of  government, 
founded  in  ambition,  in  pride,  in  ignorance,  in  bigotry,  and  all 
the  pedantry  of  state.  I  have  read  somewhere  or  other,  that 
the  war  of  the  Low  Coiuitries  alone  cost  him,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, five  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions,  a  prodigious  sum, 
in  what  specie  soever  he  reckoned.     Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV. 


followed  his  e.xaraple  and  his  principles  of  government  at  homo 
and  abroad-  At  liorae,  there  was  much  form,  but  no  good  order, 
no  economy,  nor  wisdom  of  jjoUcy  in  the  state.  The  church 
continued  to  devour  the  state:  and  th.at  monster,  the  Inquisition, 
to  disijeople  the  country,  even  more  than  jierpetual  war,  and 
all  the  numerous  colonies  th.at  Spain  had  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  :  for  your  lordshil>  will  find  that  Philip  III.  drove  more 
than  900,000  Moriscoes  out  of  his  dominions  by  one  edict,  with 
such  circumstances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution  of  it  as 
Spaniards  alone  could  exercise,  and  that  tribunal  who  had  pro. 
volted  this  unhappy  race  to  revolt,  could  alone  .approve,  .\broad, 
the  conduct  of  these  princes  was  directed  by  the  same  wild 
spirit  of  ambition ;  rash  in  undertaking  though  slow  to  execute. 
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the  l>iik'li  republic,  uiul  a  partition  of  territory 
between  France  and  England.  While  smarting 
under  disgrace  and  loss,  the  people  of  London 
had  clamoured  for  a  new  parliament.  The  king, 
who  had  raised  an  army  of  10,(H)()  men  without 
their  consent,  called  his  old  jjarliauient  together 
on  the  2.")th  of  July;  but  without  allowing  them 
to  proceeil  to  any  business,  he  dismissed  them  till 
the  month  of  October.  In  the  interval  Clarendon 
was  ruined  by  a  cabal  whose  ))roceedings  were  so 
illegal,  and  whose  motives  were  so  base,  as  almost 
to  conceal  the  real  transgressions  of  that  despotic 
minister.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  Lady  C'astlemaine,  and  reco- 
vered the  king's  favour,  united  with  Shaftesbury, 
Clitl'ord,  Lauderdale,  Monk,  Sir  William  Coven- 
try, antl  others,  in  a  concentrated  attack  upon  the 
chancellor.  The  king  himself  had  no  atfeetion  for 
his  old  servant,  and  Lady  Castlemaine,  the  oth-er 
mistresses,  and  the  queen,  were  all  his  declared 
enemies.  Even  his  own  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  inimical  to  his  interests,  or  lukewarm 
in  regard  to  them;  and  he  nndertook  the  task 
of  intimating  to  him  that  the  king  thought  it 
best  and  safest  for  himself  that  he  should  resign 
the  great  seal.  Clarendon  declared  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  that  he  would 
speak  with  the  king  before  he  returned  any  an- 
swer. The  king  promised  to  go  to  him  at  his 
own  house  on  the  morrow,  as  the  chancellor  was 
sick  of  the  gout;  but  several  days  passed,  and  he 
went  not.  The  Duchess  of  York  pleaded  for  her 
father,  but  (Jharles  told  hei-  that  what  he  in- 
tended was  for  the  chancellor's  good,  and  the 
only  way  to  preserve  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
))arliament.  ]\Ionk  went  with  a  delusive  mes- 
sage from  the  king  to  the  clumcellor.  Claremlon 
then  went  to  Whitehall,  and  made  a  desjierate 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  his  posts.  Charles 
told  him  that  he  wasa.ssured  that  the  parliament 
would  impeach  him  as  soon  as  they  came  toge- 
ther, and  that  if  he  did  not  resign  and  withdraw 
himself  he  would  perish  on  the  block  like  Straf- 
ford. The  chancellor  pleaded  his  long  and  faith- 
ful services  to  his  father  and  himself ;  the  king 
rei>lied  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  protect 
him,  that  the  power  of  parliament  was  great, 
and  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  it.  As 
the  chancellor  returned  from  Whitehall,  "the 
lady,"  the  Loixl  Arlington,  and  Mr.  May,  looked 


together  at  him  out  of  the  lady's  open  window, 
'•with  great  gaiety."'  After  four  days  Charles 
.sent  Secretary  Morrice  with  a  warrant,  under 
the  sign  manual,  to  require  and  receive  the  great 
seal.  Clarendon,  nnable  to  hel])  himself,  deli- 
vei-ed  the  .symbol,  which  was  presently  trans- 
feiTed  to  Bridgmau,  who  had  ]iroved  his  loyalty 
in  the  trials  of  the  regicides.  Clarendon  be- 
lieved that  the  storm  was  now  blown  over;  but 
he  had  offended  too  many  parties,  besides  the 
king  and  "  the  lady,"  to  be  allowed  to  escape  so 
easily. 

On  the  IDthof  October  the  session  was  opened; 
and  the  commons  soon  voteil  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  all  his  acts  of  grace,  and  j)articu- 
larly  for  his  removal  of  Clarendon.  The  lords 
joined  with  the  commons,  and  Chai'les  assured 
them  both  that  he  had  removed  the  late  chan- 
cellor from  his  service  and  from  his  counsels  for 
ever.  If  this  royal  declaration  were  intended  to 
cover  Clai-endon  from  further  attack,  it  was  a 
failure.  The  commons  proceeded  to  impeach 
him  of  treason.  They  inserted,  without  eviilence, 
some  charges  that  were  false,  and  some  that 
had  nothing  treasonable  in  them;  but  Clarendon, 
however  faithful  to  the  king,  had,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  unfaithful  to  his  country,  and  the 
whole  tenor  and  s[iirit  of  his  political  life  were 
adverse  to  liberty.  He  had  long  maintained  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  French  court ; 
and  although  the  fact  was  not  so  well  known 
then  as  now,  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  capital 
misdemeanour  of  clandestinely  soliciting  pecu- 
niary aid  for  his  own  sovereign  from  the  King 
of  France.  Clarendon,  indeed,  first  taught  a 
lavish  prince  to  seek  the  wages  of  dependence 
fi'om  a  foreign  ])0wer,  and  to  elude  the  control 
of  parliament  by  the  helj)  of  French  money.- 
It  should  seem,  too,  that  Clarendon's  pride  and 
austerity  had  alienated  nearly  all  his  friends; 
and  that  his  grasping,  money-getting  propensity 
was  sufficiently  notorious  among  all  classes  of 
men.  Evelyn,  who  was  personally  a  friend  to 
Clarendon,  assured  Pepys  that  my  lord-chancel- 
lor was  very  open  to  corniption,  or  that  he  never 
did  nor  ever  would  do  anything  but  for  money.' 
And,  as  Clarendon  was  ostentatious,  he  built 
such  a  house,  and  collected  such  jiictures  and 
furniture,  as  e.xcited  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew 
the  (H)verty  in  which  he  had  returned  to  his  own 


and  obstinate  in  pursuing  though  unable  to  succeed,  they  opened 
a  new  sluice  to  let  out  the  little  life  and  vigour  that  remained  in 
their  monarchy.  Philip  II.  is  said  to  have  been  piqued  against 
his  uncle  Ferdinand,  for  refusing  to  yield  the  empire  to  liim  on 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  Certain  it  is  that  as  much  as  he 
lovet!  to  liisturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  and  to  meddle  in  every 
quarrel  that  had  the  appearance  of  supix>rtiiig  the  Koman,  and 
ojipresaing  every  other  church,  he  meddled  little  in  tlie  atfairn 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  WTi.at  completed  their  ruin  was,  they  knew 
not  liow  to  lose,  nor  when  to  yield.  They  acknowledged  the 
independency  of  the  Dutch  commonwealih,  and  became  the 


allies  of  their  ancient  subjects,  at  the  treaty  of  Mitnstcr;  but 
they  would  not  forego  their  usurjied  claim  on  Portugal,  and 
they  pereisted  in  carrying  on  singly  the  war  against  Franco. 
Thus  they  were  reduced  to  such  a  lowness  of  power  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  case;  and  Philip  IV.  was  obliged  at 
last  to  conclude  a  peace  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  inclination, 
to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  ail 
Furojie,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty." 

'  Clarendon,  ZiVV.  -  Hallam,  Conit.  HiH.  Eiuj. 

3  For  other  particulars  relating  to  Clarendon  at  this  time,  eco 
the  invaluable  Diaries  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys. 
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country  only  a  few  years  before.  It  suited  not 
his  prosecutors  to  charge  liiiu  liome  witli  liis 
constant  approbatiou  of  despotic  principles,  his 
tierce  intolerance,  and  his  ]>ersecution  of  the  Non- 
conformists. 

On  the  l-2lh  of  Noveniljur  Mr.  Edwanl  Sey- 
mour presented  the  impeacliuient  at  the  bar  of 
tlie  lords,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  connnoiis,  de- 
manded that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  sliouUl  be 
committed  as  a  traitor.  The  lords  received  the 
iuipeachment,  but  refused  to  commit  the  earl, 
'■  because  the  House  of  Commons  only  accused 
him  of  treason  in  general,  uud  did  not  assign  or 
specify  any  ])articular  treason."  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Bristol,  Arlington,  and  others  of 
that  l)arty,  including  ^lonk  and  three  bishops, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  refusal  of  their 
house  to  commit  upon  the  general  charge.  The 
lower  house  was  thrown  into  a  fury,  and  de- 
manded a  conference  with  the  lords.  Here 
Charles  set  some  of  the  bishops  to  work  to  per- 
suade the  chancellor  to  be  gone  in  order  to  save 
his  own  life  and  pi'eserve  his  majesty's  peace  of 
wind.  According  to  Clarendon's  account,  he  re- 
sisted till  the  29th  of  November,  when  the  king 
told  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York,  that  he 
"  must  advise  him  to  be  gone,"  his  luajestj'  much 
blaming  him  for  not  putting  trust  in  the  bishojjs 
and  in  his  own  royal  word.  "Tlie  king,"  con- 
t-inues  Clarendon,  '•  had  no  sooner  left  the  duke, 
but  his  highness  sent  for  the  Bishop  oi  Winches- 
ter, and  bade  him  tell  the  chancellor  from  him, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  speedily 
to  be  gone,  and  that  he  had  the  king's  word  for 
all  that  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford."  And  that  same  rough  November 
night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  infirm  old 
chancellor  fled  with  two  servants  to  Erith,  and 
there  embarked  for  France.  When  his  depar- 
ture and  safe  arrival  at  Calais  were  known  to 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  that  ])eer  rose 
in  his  seat  and  said  he  had  an  address  to  the 
house  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  which  he  de- 
sired might  be  read.  This  was  an  apology,  under 
the  name  of  an  humble  petition  and  address,  in 
which  the  ex-chancellor  defended  himself  against 
some  of  the  imputations,  or,  as  lie  called  them, 
"  foul  aspersions,"  of  his  accusers.  After  the 
))aper  had  been  read  in  the  lords  it  was  sent  to  the 
commons,  who  voted  that  it  contained  much  un- 
truth, and  scandal,  and  sedition,  and  that  it  should 
be  publicly  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 
The  lords  concurred  in  this  sentence,  and  the 
paper  was  burned  accoi'diugly.  A  bill  for  ban- 
ishing and  disenabling  the  fugitive  was  soon 
passed  by  both  liouses.  By  this  bill,  unless  he 
surrendered  himself  before  the  1st  of  February, 
he  was  to  be  banished  for  life;  disabled  from  ever 
again  holding  any  office;  subjected,  if  he  after- 
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wards  returned  to  England,  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason;  and  rendered  incapable  of  ])ardon 
without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Only  Hollis  and  a  few  others  of  no  name 
protested  against  this  bill.  The  proud  old  man 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  little  dignity,  and  he 
died  an  exile  in  France  about  seven  years  af(cr 
his  flight. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  afterwards  Lord  (.'lifford  and  high- 
treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  seci'etary  of 
state,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley, 
chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  lord-chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  now  divided  among  them  the  au- 
thority and  profits  of  government.  The  five  ini- 
tial letters  of  their  names,  ])ut  together,  spelled 
the  word  cabal,  and  their  doings  answered  to 
this  title,  by  which  their  wurthless  ministry  is 
commonly  designated. 

Some  of  the  acts  of  the  Cabal 
ministry  were,  however,  such  as 
might  meet  the  approval  of  better  and  jjurer 
politicians  than  the  members  of  the  parliament 
of  that  time.  They  took  alarm  at  the  daring 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,\vho  had  invaded  Span- 
ish Flanders  with  three  armies,  and  was  threat- 
ening the  independence  of  the  L^nited  Provinces, 
and,  by  means  of  that  able  diplomatist  Sir  AVil- 
liam  Temple,  they  opened  negotiations  with  the 
great  De  Witt,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  republic.  The  speedy  result  was,  the  for- 
mation of  the  famed  triple  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  with  the  object  of 
mediating  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  checking  the  schemes  of  Louis.'  The  French 
monarch  knew  that  a  league  where  Charles  was 
concerned  could  not  be  la.sting;  and,  setting  on 
foot  new  intrigues,  he,  for  the  present,  made  a 
show  of  moderation,  and  in  the  month  of  April 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chaiielle,  retain- 
ing Lille,  Tournai,  Douai,  Cliarlei'oi,  and  otliei- 
places  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  Flan- 
ders, and  giving  back  to  Spain  the  whole  of 
Franche-Comte,  which  he  had  overrun.  As  a 
sample  of  his  public  honesty,  it  maybe  mention- 
ed, that  while  his  minister  was  actually  negotia- 
ting the  triide  alliance  at  the  Hague,  Chai-les  was 
maintaining  aclo.se  correspondence  at  Paris,  and, 
through  his  sister  the  Duchess  of  (!)rleaiis,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Rouvigny,  was  making 
overtures  for  a  clandestine  treaty  with  Louis. 
The  Duke  of  York  also  was  bentuiion  this  union 
with  the  desjiotic  court  of  France,  declaring  that 
nothing  else  could  re-establish  the  English  court.- 


^  111  relinquishiiiy  the  pay  of  tlie  French  king,  Charles  tried 
to  get  suiiplif^i  for  liis  pleasures  from  the  now  humbled  and  im 
poverished  i-ciirtuf  Spain;  and  Temple  was  instructed  to  ask  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador  "as  much  money  as  he  could  spare  " 

^Mtm.  o/Oicat  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  Jolm  Dulrymple. 
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111  fact,  it  was  already  tlie  dierislieJ  project  of 
botli  brothers  to  make  tlie  power  of  tlie  English 
crown  alisohite  by  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV.  Par- 
liament had  met  on  the  10th  of  February.  It 
was  charmed  with  tlie  triple  league  —  with  its 
essentially  Protestant  character,  and  with  the 
recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independence  of  Por- 
tugal. By  his  marriage  treaty  C'liarles  had  en- 
gaged to  support  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Braganza,  and  he  liad  even  .sent  a  small  body  of 
English  troops  into  Portugal,  where,  though  left 
in  a  miserable,  payless  condition,'  they  had  be- 
haved very  gallantly  at  tlie  great  battle  of  Evora, 
in  which  the  Siiaiiiards,  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  had  been  completely  defeated.  The 
parliament  was  further  gratified  by  a  treaty  of 
commerce  which  had  been  concluded  with  Spain. 
But  all  their  good  humour  disajipeared  at  the 
first  blusli  of  a  project  of  religious  toleration. 
The  king,  in  his  speech,  had  recommended  "some 
eonrse  to  beget  a  better  union  and  composure  in 
the  minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  matters 
of  religion;"  and  it  became  known  that  Bridg- 
man,  now  lord-keeper,  the  chief-baron,  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  Bishop  'Wilkins,  A.shley,  and  Buck- 
ingham, had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  treaty  with 
the  Nonconformists,  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehen- 
sion for  the  Presbyterians  and  a  toleration  for 
the  minor  Protestant  .sects.  The  orthodo.xy  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  as  powerful  and  as 
intolerant,  as  it  had  been  in  1662.  Member.s 
could  not  speak  fast  enough  or  loud  enough. 
They  declared  that  the  only  true  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  monarchy  would  be  subverted;  they 
kept  back  the  supplies;  they  spoke  of  making  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  miscarriages  of  the 
late  Dutch  war,  and  into  the  corruptions  and 
peculations  of  ministers  and  other  servants  of 
government.  Charles  wanted  the  money,  was 
aharmed  at  their  fury,  and  gave  np  the  scheme 
of  toleration.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  who- 
ever proposed  new  laws  about  religion  must  do 
it  with  a  ro])e  about  his  neck !  The  commons 
finished  by  continuing  the  conventicle  act  and 
increasing  its  rigour.  They  adjourned  on  the 
8th  of  May  to  the  11th  of  Augu.st,  at  the  desire 
nf  the  king,  who  wisely  interru])ted  a  struggle 
which  had  arisen  lietween  the  two  houses,  touch- 
ing a  question  of  privilege,  and  a  bold  attempt  of 
the  lords  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  at  the  ex- 


>  jifeai.  of  lad;/  Fanfkaire,  wife  of  Sir  Ricli.nrd  Fansliawe,  am- 
bassatloi"  fi-om  Charlef;  II.  to  the  courts  of  Portugal  ajid  Madrid. 

-  As  the  king  had  two  actresses,  so  "the  lady  "  took  to  hereelf 
t-n'o  actors — or,  rather,  one  stage  player  and  a  rope-dancer  !  Slie 
also  g.ambled  outrageously. 

In  the  following  year  (1070),  by  which  time  she  had  had  four 
or  five  children,  win'ch  the  king  owned,  he  elevated  her  to  be 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  remainder  to  her  natural  sons.  "She 
w.as,"  s.ays  Burnet,  "  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  most  enor- 
mously vicious  and  ravenous;  foolish,  but  imiierioiis;  very  uneasy 


|)en.so  of  the  commons.  They  had  voted  a  sup])lv 
of  £310,000. 

i\Iy  Lady  C:istlemaine  was  now  "  mightily  out 
of  request,  the  king  going  little  to  her."  He  had 
been  captivated  by  Mary  Davies,  who  danced  a 
jig  marvellously,  and  by  Nell  Gwyii,  another 
public  actress,  both  of  whom  he  was  accnstonied 
to  introduce  at  court.  Lady  Castleniaine  retali- 
ated: but,in  spite  of  the  king's  inconstancies  and 
her  own,  she  retained  for  many  years  a  great 
influence."  There  were  royal  jirojects  of  abdu(r- 
tion  and  divorce,  adulterous  if  not  incestuous 
intrigues,  which  might  figure  in  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  but  which  can  find  no  place  in  our  pages. 

Parliament  re-assembled  in  October  to  vote 
the  king  more  money,  to  atrengtlien  the  coercive 
powers  of  the  church,  and  to  do  nothing  else;  for 
they  were  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  short  session. 
They  were  not  so  liberal  as  was  desired,  and 
Charles  was  now  completing  his  arrangements 
witli  Louis,  which  he  hoped  would  render  him 
for  ever  independent  of  parliaments.' 

.  ,-  11—.,  When  the  houses  met  again  (on 
the  14th  of  February),  Charles, 
contrary  to  English  usage,  and  in  imitation  of 
Louis  XIV.,  went  to  open  the  session  with  au 
escort  of  liis  guards.  His  whole  tone,  too,  was 
changed,  and  he  seemed  to  threaten  where  he 
used  to  cajole.  Nor  was  there  any  increase  of 
sjjirit  on  the  part  of  the  commons  to  meet  this 
absolute  bearing.  They  allowed  the  king  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  commission  for 
auditing  the  ])ublic  accounts;  and,  after  voting 
some  supplies,  they  sejiarated  like  a  set  of  venal 
cowards.  Charles  and  his  bi-other,  whose  reli- 
gious zeal  was  different,  but  whose  love  of  abso- 
lute power  was  pretty  equal,  though  James  was 
the  steadier  despot,  and  Charles  chiefly  loved 
absolutism  for  the  command  it  would  give  him 
over  the  purse.s,  pens,  and  tongues'  of  his  people, 
conceived  that  it  would  now  be  an  easy  task  to 
change  both  the  religion  and  government  of  the 
nation.  They  proposed  to  fortify  Plymouth, 
Hull,  and  Portsmouth.  The  fleet  was  under  the 
duke,  who  was  still  the  lord-admiral;  flic  guards 
had  been  increased,  and  it  was  calculated — rather 
rashly,  no  doubt — that  botli  the  army  and  navy 
woidd  stand  by  the  king  in  any  attempt.  Louis 
stepped  in  with  offers  of  assistance  in  men  and 
money;  but  he  drove  ahard  bargain,  and  involved 


to  the  king;  and  always  carrying  nn  intrigues  with  other  men, 
while  yet  she  x'retended  she  w.as  je.alotis  of  him.  His  passion  for 
her,  and  her  strange  behaviour  towards  him,  did  so  disorder 
him,  that  often  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  nor  capable  of 
minding  business."  Tliis  account  is  more  than  boruo  out  t>y  a 
variety  of  authorities.  ^  Dah-)mplf. 

*  According  to  IJm-net,  Charles  once  told  Lord  Esse.t  that  ho 
did  not  wish  to  sit  like  a  Turkish  sultan,  and  sentence  his  sub- 
jects to  the  bow  string;  but  he  could  not  bear  that  a  set  of 
fellows  should  inquire  into  his  conduct. 
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liis  sforot  ally  in  a  foivij;ii  scheme  of  gigantic 
iniiiuity.  The  Frencli  inonarcli  panted  to  crush 
the  independent  repnlilic  <if  Holland,  and  to  grasp 
the  entire  Spanish  monarchy,  which  was  then 
feebly  held  by  a  boy,  the  sickly  and  imbecile 
Charles  II.,  who  was  not  expected  to  live.  He 
therefore  proposed: — 1.  That  he  and  Charles 
should  declare  and  make  war  with  their  united 
forces  by  land  and  sea  upon  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  never  make  jjeace  or  truce  until  they 
had  coraj)letely  conquered  that  \ingrateful  and 
insolent  republic:  then  Louis  was  to  give  the 
King  of  England  a  part  of  Zeelaiul,  to  provide,  if 
possible,  a  territory  or  an  indemnity  for  Charleses 
young  nephew,  AVilliani,  Prince  of  Orange.  2. 
That  in  the  event  of  any  new  rights  or  titles 
.accruing  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  (that  is, 
on  the  death  of  the  young  King  of  Spain),  Charles 
should  assist  him  with  all  his  force  by  sea  and 
land,  the  ex|ieiise  of  that  war  to  be  borne  by 
Louis,  and  Charles  to  have,  as  his  share  of  the 
s]joil,  Ostend  and  INIinorca,  and  such  parts  of 
S|ianish  South  America  as  he  might  choose  to 
conquer  for  liimself  at  his  own  expense  and  risk. 
And  then  came  the  mfire  immediate,  or  most 
tempting  |:iart  of  the  bai'gain,  which  was,  that 
Charleswasto  havean  annual  pension  of  .£200,000, 
to  be  paid  quarterly  by  the  King  of  France,  and 
tlie  aid  of  6000  French  infantry.  With  this  as- 
sistance he  wa.s  to  make  a  public  declai'ation  of 
Catko/iritj/.  Louis  wished  to  begin  with  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Holland;  Charles,  with  his 
)irofession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  i-eligion— or 
so  at  least  he  jjretended.'  He  also  wanted  money 
from  France  before  he  did  anything.  To  remove 
tliese  difficulties,  Louis  employed  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who  came 
over  to  Dover  with  the  fascinating  jMademoiselle 
Keroiiaille  in  her  train.  Charles  wavered  in  his 
resolutions,  and,  with  Clifford,  Arundel,  and 
Arlington,  all  Catholics  (Arundel  not  being  of 
the  cabinet),  fulTy  concluded  the  treaty  on  this 
footing  on  the  22d  of  May,  1670.^  The  Duchess 
of  Orleans  returned  with  the  treaty  to  France, 
where  she  died  very  .shortly  after,  not  without 
unusually  strong  suspicions  of  being  poisoned  by 
her  husband.  Mademoiselle  Kerouaille  became 
mistress  to  Chai'les,  Duchess  of  Portsmoutli,  &c. ; 
and,  as  she  served  his  interests  well  in  many 
ways,  Louis  XIV.,  in  1673,  gave  lier  a  French 
title  and  estate.     When  parliament  re-assembled 


'  Despatches,  Memorials,  Arc,  in  Appendix  to  Memoirs  of 
Great  Britoin  and  Ireland,  by  Sir  Jolin  DHlrymple.  who  had  the  [ 
merit  of  first  prodncing  many  of  them  from  the  friendly  obscnrity 
of  the  Bt'pot  des  Affaires  Elrangi-res  at  Vereaille'i. 

2  The  tre.ity,  as  finally  conclude<l  at  Dover,  is  given  .at  length 
hy  Dr.  Lingard  (Hist.  Eng),  from  the  original,  in  possession  of 
Lord  Clifford. 

3  Very  severe  notice  had  b<!en  taken  of  other  slips  before  this. 
In  166S  the  Puritans  and  apprentices  about  Moorfields  took  the 


in  the  month  of  October,  the  badge  of  cornijition 
and  slavery  was  still  more  conspicuous  on  the 
majority  in  the  commons.  They  voted  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  for  the  navy,  because  they 
were  told  liy  the  court  that  the  French  king  was 
enlarging  his  fleet  and  required  looking  after. 
Sir  John  Coventry  put  a  question,  whidi  was 
taken  ius  a  gross  reflection  on  the  king's  amours, 
and  the  unlucky  member  was  denounced  with 
fury  at  court.  It  wjis  said  that,  if  this  were 
allowed  to  pass,  woi-se  disloyalty  would  follow; 
that  it  would  gi-ow  into  a  fashion,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  fit  to  take  such  severe  notice  of 
this  slip  as  sliould  stoj)  peojjle's  mmtths  for  the 
future.^  "The  Duke  of  York,"  says  Lurnet, 
"told  me  he  said  all  he  could  to  the  king  to 
divert  him  from  the  resolution  he  took,  which 
was  to  send  some  of  the  guards,  and  watch  in 
the  streets  where  Sir  John  lodged,  and  leave  a 
mark  upon  him.  Sands  and  Obrian,  and  some 
others,  went  thither,  and,  as  Coventry  was  going 
home,  they  drew  about  him.  He  stood  up  to 
the  wall  and  snatched  the  flambeau  out  of  his 
servant's  hand,  and,  with  that  in  one  hand  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  he  defended  himself  so 
well  that  he  got  more  credit  by  it  than  by  all 
the  actions  of  his  life.  He  wounded  some  of 
them,  but  was  soon  disarmed,  and  then  they  cut 
his  nose  to  the  bone,  to  teach  him  to  remember 
what  i-espect  he  owed  to  the  king;  and  so  they 
left  him,  and  went  back  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's, where  Obrian's  ann  was  dressed.  That 
matter  was  executed  liy  orders  from  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  for  which  he  was  severely  censured, 
because  he  lived  then  in  piT>fessions  of  friend.shiji 
with  Coventry,  so  that  his  subjection  to  the  king 
was  not  thouglit  an  excuse  for  directing  so  vile 
an  attempt  on  his  friend,  without  sending  him 
secret  notice  of  what  was  designed.  Coventry 
had  his  nose  so  well  sewed  up,  that  the  scar  was 
scarce  to  be  discerned."  This  outrage  was  so 
atrocious,  that  even  that  parliament  could  not 
overlook  it.  They  passed  a  bill,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "Coventry  Act,"  making  cutting  and 
maiming  a  capital  offence ;  but  they  had  not 
courage  sufficient  to  biing  the  king's  Viastard 
or  any  of  his  bravoes  to  trial.  "  Lords'  noses," 
said  Sir  Robert  Holt,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, "  are  even  as  our  noses,  and  not  of  steel : 
it  concerns  the  lords  as  well  as  ns,  as  in  Lord 
Ormond's  case."     Here  allusion  was  made  to  out^ 


liberty  to  pull  down  certain  brothels,  and  then  to  say  that  "they 
did  ill  in  contenting  themselves  with  pnlling  down  the  little 
bl-othels  and  did  not  go  and  pull  down  Ihe  great  one  at  White- 
ball."  £"ir//i/of  the  ringleaders  were  condemned  to  die;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  composition  and  circulatitm  of  a  bitter  s.T tire, 
in  the  shajTe  of  a  petition  to  the  king's  mistress,  from  Ihe  poor 
prostitutes  whose  houses  liad  been  pulled  down.  "This,"  adds 
Pepys,  "shows  that  the  times  are  loose,  and  come  to  a  great 
disregard  of  the  king,  or  court,  or  govenmient." 


A.D.  Kifil  — IfiT.i.] 
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ragea  committed  the  same  year  by  a  very  con- 
spicuous villain — the  noted  t'olonel  Blood.  This 
des|)erado,  with  live  other  ruthans,  had  seized 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  he  was  returninj;  from 
a  pnhlic  dinner  in  the  city,  dragLjed  him  out  of 
his  coach,  mounted  him  behind  one  of  the  gang 
on  horseback,  to  whom  they  bound  him  fast,  and 
rode  oH'  with  him  towards  Tyburn  with  a  design 
to  hang  him  there,  to  revenge  the  deaths  of 
Blooil's  fellow-conspirators,  who  were  executed 
for  a  plot  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin  in 
1663:  but,  in  the  way  thither,  his  grace  made  a 
shift  to  dismount  his  man,  and  while  they  lay 
struggling  together  on  the  ground,  his  domestics, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  his  coachman  and  some 
peo]ile  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  up  to 
his  assistance.  Blood  then  let  go  his  hold,  and 
matle  off,  firing  a  pistol  at  the  duke.  So  villainous 
an  attempt  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  offering 
.£lOtX)  reward  to  any  man  who  should  discover 
any  one  of  the  assassins;  and  the  like  sum  and 
a  free  pardon  to  any  one  of  the  band  who  should 
betray  the  rest.  But  no  discovery  was  made  till 
Blood  himself  was  taken  the  next  year  in  a  most 
daring  attempt  to  carry  oH"  the  crown  of  England 
out  of  the  Tower.  "The king,"  says  Ralph,  "had 
the  curiosity  to  see  a  villain  of  a  size  and  com- 
I)lexion  so  extraordinary ;  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond remarked  upon  it,  that  the  man  need  not 
despair,  for  surely  no  king  should  wish  to  see  a 
malefactor  but  with  intention  to  pardon  him." 
Blood's  behaviour  before  the  king  is  described 
as  being  as  extraordinary  as  his  exploits.  It  is 
said  that  he  not  only  avowed  his  crimes,  but 
seemed  to  glory  in  them  —  observing  that  his 
attempt  on  the  crown  he  could  not  deny,  and 
that  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond  he  would  not;  that 
upon  being  asked  who  were  his  associates,  he 
replied  that  he  never  would  betray  a  friend's 
life,  uor  ever  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his  own; 
that  he  even  confessed  that  he  had  once  been 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  shoot  the  king  with  a  cara- 
bine, for  his  severities  to  the  godly,  when  his 
majesty  went  to  swim  the  Thames  above  Batter- 
sea;  but  that  struck  by  an  awe  of  majesty  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  not  only  gave  over  the 
design,  but  obliged  his  confederates  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  added  that  he  boasted  of  his  indif- 
ference to  life  or  death,  but  said  that  the  matter 


was  of  more  consequence  to  his  majesty,  iniis- 
much  as  tliere  were  hundreds  of  his  friends,  yet 
undiscovered,  who  were  all  l)ound  to  each  other 
by  the  strongest  of  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of 
any  of  the  fraternity,  (,'harlcs,  it  is  .said,  was 
touched  pleasantly  in  his  vanity  and  very  un- 
pleasantly in  his  fears,  and  thought  it  most  ail- 
visable  to  be  friends  with  such  a  desperado. 
Blood  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  his  pardon 
was  accompanied  with  the  grant  of  an  estate  in 
Ireland  worth  £.500  a-year.  Nor  was  this  all : 
he  w;is  admitted  into  all  the  jirivacy  and  intimacy 
of  the  court — became  a  jjersonal  favourite  of  the 
king' — was  constantly  seen  about  Whitehall 
"  and,  by  a  particular  afi'ectation,  oftencst  in  the 
very  room  where  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was."' 
"All  the  world,"  says  Carte,  "stood  amazed  at 
this  mercy,  countenance,  and  favour  showed  to 
so  atrocious  a  malefactor,  the  reasons  and  mean- 
ing of  which  they  coidd  not  see  nor  comprehend. 
The  general  opinion,  at  the  time,  was,  that  Blood 
was  put  upon  the  assassination  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (late 
Lady  C'astlemaine\  who  both  hated  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  mortally."^  And  it  isconsidered  ]jrobable- 
that  the  ruttian  acted  from  a  double  motive,  and 
not  simply  out  of  revenge  for  Orniond's  having 
hanged  some  of  his  friends  seven  years  before. 

The  chief  state  performances  of  the  next  year 
(1671)  were  a  cruel  persecution  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, "to  the  end  that  these  might  be  more 
sensible  of  the  ease  they  should  have  when  the 
Catholics  prevailed;"''  a  public  proclamation  made 
by  Charles,  that  as  he  had  always  adhered  to  the 
true  religion  established,  so  he  would  still  employ 
his  utmost  cai'e  and  zeal  in  its  maintenance; 
and  hurried  prejiarations  for  that  joint  w.ar  with 
Louis,  who  was  bound  to  make  England  a  Ca- 
tholic and  an  absolute  monarchy.  De  Witt,  who 
suspected  from  the  beginning  where  the  first 
blow  would  fall,  who  had  certainly  more  than 
an  inkling  of  the  Dover  treaty,  and  who  felt 
that  the  vaunted  triple  alliance  was  now  a  mock- 
ery, concluded  an  alliance,  ofl'ensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  bewildered  and  insulted  court  of 
Spain.  Louis  imperiously  demanded  from  that 
court  a  free  passage  through  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, in  order  to  humble  the  Hollanders;  and 
told  them  that  if  they  refused  he  would  force  his 
way  with  60,000  men. 


*  Blood  was  immediately  admitted  int<>  what  is  willed  the  very 
best  society !  On  the  10th  of  May,  1671,  when  his  esploits  were 
fresh,  Evelyn  mentions — "Dined  at  my  lord-treasurei's,  where 
dined  Mons.  de  Grammont  and  several  French  noblemen,  and 
one  Blood,  that  inipvideiit.  bold  fellow,  who  had  not  long  before 
attempted  to  steal  the  imperial  crown  itself  out  of  the  Tower, 
pretending  cnriosity  of  seeing  the  regalia  tliere,  when,  stabbing 
the  keeper,  though  not  mortally,  he  boldly  went  away  with  it 
throvigh  all  the  guards,  fciken  only  by  the  accident  of  his  horse 
falling  down      How  ho  came  to  l;e  pnrdoneil,  and  even  received 

Vol.  II. 


in  favour,  not  only  after  this,  but  several  other  exploits  almost 
as  daring  both  in  Ireland  and  here,  I  couhl  never  come  to  un- 
derstand. 8onie  believed  he  became  a  spy  of  several  parties, 
Iwing  well  with  the  sectaries  and  enthuaiasts,  and  did  liin  majesty 
service  that  way,  wliich  none  alive  could  <io  so  well  its  he ;  but 
it  was  certainly,  ;is  the  boldest  attempt,  so  the  only  treason  of 
this  sort  that  was  ever  pardoned.  The  man  had  not  only  adarini; 
but  a  villainous,  unmerciful  hxjk— a  false  ccMmteuanco,  but  very 
well  8i>oken,  and  dangerously  insinuating."  -  Ralph. 

3  Life  of  the  Dflc  of  Ormond.  *  /-'/■;  of  Jamfa. 
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Charles  attempted  to  keep  on  the 
loask  to  the  hist  moment.  He  of- 
fered himself  as  a  mediator,  and  he  probably  im- 
]iosed  for  some  time  both  u|]ou  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Dutch.  But  Louis  was  now  ready,  and  his 
satellite  rushed  into  the  war  like  a  robber  and  a 
]iirate.  During  one  of  those  loug  prorogations  of 
parliament,  wliieh  were  now  becoming  so  fre- 
quent, he,  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal  ministers, 
and  witliout  the  least  opposition  from  any  one 
member  of  his  council,  on  the  2d  of  January 
suddenly  shut  ujj  the  exchequer;  an  act  which 
amounted  to  an  avowed  national  bankruptcy, 
and  which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  sju'cading 
ruin  far  and  wide,  and  of  entirely  u|)rooting 
credit.  This  was  the  robbery;  now  for  the  pirac}'. 
Before  any  declaration  of  war,  and  while,  as  he 
thought,  the  Dutch  were  relying  upon  him  as 
a  mediator  and  friend,  he  detached  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  capture  the  homeward  bound  Smyr- 
na fleet  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  whose  freight 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  .£l,500,0(.)0  sterling. 
Holmes,  afterwai-ds  styled  "  the  cursetl  beginner 
of  the  two  Dutch  wars,"  fell  in  with  this  rich 
■fleet  and  attacked  it,  but  he  found  it  so  well  pre- 
])a7'ed  that  he  was  beaten  off,  and,  after  two  days' 
hard  fighting,  he  got  little  or  nothing  save  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  attempt.  Then  Charles, 
sorely  disappointed  of  his  expected  prey,  de- 
clared war;  and  his  ally,  Louis,  jiut  forth  his  or- 
dinance, and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  "running 
down  "  the  Dutch.  De  Witt  was  well  prepared 
at  sea:  and,  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  brave  De 
Euyter  attacked  the  combined  English  and  French 
fleets  at  Solebay.  The  English  were  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Sandwich;  the 
French  by  D'Estrees,  La  Eabiuiere,  and  Du 
Quesne.  The  battle  was  terrible,  as  never  failed 
to  be  the  case  when  Dutch  met  English.  But  the 
French,  whose  navy  was  in  its  infancy,  were  veiy 
careful  of  their  ships  and  men,  as  they  were  af- 
terwards in  other  sea-fights.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  standing  oi-dei-  to  the  French 
admirals  that  they  should  risk  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  iM'omote  all  occasions  for  the  Dutch 
and  English  na\ies  to  destroy  each  other.  The 
Dutch  vice-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  was  killed— the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown  up  by  a  fire-ship  and 
jjerislied,  with  nearly  all  his  crew — and  the  Duke 
of  York  was  well  nigh  sharing  the  same  fate.' 
After  fighting  fi'om  morning  to  evening,  tlie 
fleets  se]>arated,  miserably  sliattered,  and  with 
no  very  apparent  advantage  on  either  side.  Mean- 
while Louis,  threatening  to  drown  those  shnp- 
keepei's  in  tlieir  own  ditches,  was  marching  to  the 
Rhine  with  100,000  men,  commanded  by  those 
gi'eat  and  experienced  frciifrals.  Turenne,  Conde, 


'  La  Eabiuiere,  the  ri3nr-.aflii)iral  of  the  Fieiich,  died  uf  his 
v^'ouiide,  MJld  vfixa  Ijuried  at  Kuchester. 


and  Luxembourg,  and  with  money-chests  filled 
with  gold,  to  bribe  and  to  buy.  He  cro.ssed  the 
Rhine  almost  without  a  show  of  O))])0silion,  over- 
ran three  of  the  seven  I'nitcd  Provinces,  and 
sjiread  such  consternation  in  the  groat  trading  city 
of  Amsterdam  that  the  municipal  autliorities  piro- 
jjosed  sendnig  their  keys  to  the  conqueror.  Even 
the  gi-eat  De  Witt  despaired,  and  suggested  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  submission.  But  behind  the 
river  Maas  and  the  broad  dikes  of  South  Holland 
there  lay  a  phlegmatic  youth  who  never  knew 
despair,  and  who  was  destined  to  check  the  proud 
monarch  of  France  in  his  prime,  to  oppose  him 
with  marvellous  perseverance  through  thirty 
years,  and  to  organize  a  system  which  triumphed 
over  him  in  his  old  age.  This  was  AVilliam  of  Nas- 
sau, Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  tlieu  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  of  a  sickly  habit  of  body,  and,  as  yet, 
of  no  experience.  He  was  the  posthumous  child 
(by  the  daughter  of  our  Charles  I.)  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  rendered  the  stadt- 
holderate,  which  had  become  almost  hereditary 
in  his  house,  so  odious  by  his  tyranny,  and  close 
imitations  of  the  proceedings  of  absolute  mon- 
archs,  that,  upon  his  premature  death  in  the  year 
1650,  the  States  had  abolished  for  ever  that  su- 
))reme  magistracy,  and  created  a  sort  of  jircsident 
in  the  person  of  the  pensionary  John  de  Witt, 
who  not  only  administered  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, but  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  prince.  At  the  present  terrible  crisis  the 
Dutch  remembered  that  it  was  the  Princes  of 
Orange  that  had  first  made  them  an  independent 
peojile  by  rescuing  them  from  the  atrocious  ty- 
ranny of  the  Spaniards;  and  as,  besides  the  ])res- 
tige  of  his  name,  young  William  had  given  indi- 
cations of  unusual  prudence  and  conduct,  they 
resolved  to  intrust  him  with  the  sujjreme  com- 
mand of  all  their  forces.  De  Witt,  who  could 
not  prevent  this  appointment,  induced  the  re- 
publican party  to  bind  the  prince  by  an  oath  to 
observe  the  edict  of  the  abolition  of  the  stadt- 
holderate,  and  never  advance  himself  to  that 
office.  But  now,  the  people  seeing  their  towns 
and  garrisons  fall  daily  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  De  Witt, 
who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  had  contracted 
an  alliance  with  the  French  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  war  between  Holhmd  and  England, 
and,  still  more  unfortunately,  had  now  recom- 
mended treating  with  the  haughty  and  ungener- 
ous Louis.  The  two  parties  had  always  been 
inveterate  against  each  other;  and  now,  while  the 
republicans  l)lundered,  the  Orangeists — the  quasi- 
royalists— who  had  long  been  deprived  of  the 
honour  and  emoluments  of  office,  intrigued,  and, 
without  doubt,  fanned  the  jiopuhu-  fury  into  a 
flame.  At  Dort,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Amsterdam, 
and    Middclburg,   the    people    rose    and   called 
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for  a  stadUiolder;  tlie  |iensionary  De  Witt  and 
his  brother  were  barbarouslj'  murdered  at  the 
Hague;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  being  absolved 
from  his  oath,  both  civilly  and  canonically,  took 
the  ri'ins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
William  rewarded  the  assa.ssins;  and  then,  with 
an  undivided  command,  and  all  the  resources  of 
the  country  at  his  di.sjiosal,he  made  head  against 
the  French.  Amsterdam  was  saved  by  inundat- 
ing the  surrounding  country;  and  wherever  the 
enemy  attempted  an  advance,  the  dikes  were 
cut  and  the  country  laid  under  water.  The  war- 
like Bishop  of  JNIUnster,  an  ally  of  King  Louis, 
was  foiled  at  the  siege  of  Groniugen;  and  Wil- 
liam beat  the  French  in  several  smart  attacks.  He 
already  showed  all  the  coolness  and  closeness,  and 
invincible  taciturnity  of  his  great  ancestor,  the 
foumler  of  the  Batavian  independence,  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  used  to  call  "  Silence."  His  plans 
were  never  known  till  they  were  put  into  execu- 
tion; and  so  close  was  he  that,  when  he  had  done 
one  thing,  no  one  knew  what  he  would  attempt 
next.  One  of  his  colonels,  after  the  affair  of 
Woerden,  asked  him  what  was  his  next  great 
design.  "  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?"  said  the  jjrince. 
"  I  can,"  .said  the  colonel.  '•'  And  so  can  I,"  said 
William.  As  the  war  was  no  longer  a  pleasant 
jiromenade,  Louis  retuiuied  to  his  ca])ital,  leaving 
Turenue  to  manage  it.  Charles  sent  over  fiOlK) 
English  auxiliaries,  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  jNIonmouth.  These  troops  did 
very  little  to  assist  the  French,  who  paid  them; 
and  an  attempt  made  upon  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
by  the  united  fleet  of  France  and  England,  failed 
altogether.  Tarenne  remained  master  of  many 
important  places;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  cam- 
paign, he  was  convinced  that  the  conquest  of 
Holland  would  be  no  easy  matter. 

After  a  recess  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  parliament  met  in  the 
mouth  of  Februar3^  Sir  Antony  Ashley  Cooper, 
the  most  crafty  of  the  Cabal,  and  now  Earl  of  Shaf- 
tesbury and  lord-chancellor,  undertook  to  justify 
the  shutting  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  prove  that 
the  war  with  Holland  was  a  national  war,  which 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  never 
ended  till  the  Dutch  were  ruined.  The  com- 
mons (some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  had 
been  bribed  highly)  voted  £1,200,000,  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  court;  but  they  fell  with  vio- 
lence upon  a  declaration  of  indulgence  which  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  Shaftesbury,  had  thought 
fit  to  issue  during  the  recess.  The  minister  saw 
the  mighty  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  himself 
and  party  if  he  could  win  over  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, and  the  court  calculated  that  the  Papists 
should  partake  largely  in  the  indulgence.  The 
l>uke  of  York,  blinded  by  his  religious  zeal,  was 
for  a  plain  declaration  of  conversion  to  the  Ro- 
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man  church,  but  Charles,  iiilinitcly  less  zealous, 
was  alive  to  all  the  danger  of  such  a  step.  Bound, 
however,  as  he  w;is  to  France,  it  was  necessary  to 
do  something;  and  he  fancied  that,  bj'  suspending 
all  the  penal  laws  in  matters  of  religion,  he  was 
giving  the  Papists  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
by  degrees  all  that  tliev  ha<l  lost  .since  the  Re- 
formation. The  commons,  after  a  stormy  debate, 
passed  a  resolution,  ""That  penal  statutes,  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  cannot  be  suspended  but  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  that  an  address  and  pe- 
tition, for  satisfaction,  should  be  presented  to 
the  king."  At  first  Charles  made  a  show  of  re- 
sistance, and  was  supported  by  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  his  resolution  soon  gave  way,  and  Ik; 
not  only  recalled  his  declaration,  Imt  al.so  a-s.sented 
to  a  bill  to  check  the  growth  of  Popery,  which 
was  passed  under  the  name  of  the  "Test  Act."  By 
this  law,  which  remained  in  the  statute-book  even 
to  our  own  days,  all  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England,  formally  renouncing 
the  fundamental  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  were  debarred  from  all  public  employ- 
ments. The  great  question  of  the  eucharist  apart, 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  rejected  the  Anglican 
sacrament,  and  therefore  this  test  excluded  tliem 
as  well  as  the  Papists.  Upon  the  passing  of  the 
test  act,  Clifford,  the  Popish  lord-treasurer,  re- 
signed his  stafl';  and  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
religion  was  equally  well  known,  gave  up  his 
office  of  lord  high-admiral.  His  first  wife,  Anne 
Hyde,  the  daughter  of  the  ultra-Anglican  Claren- 
don, had  died  with  a  public  and  ostentatious  pro- 
fession of  Popery;  and  he  was  now,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  parliament,  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing an  Italian  princess  of  the  very  Catholic  house 
of  Este.  It  was  during  a  most  violent  debate 
upon  the  subject  of  this  marriage  that  Charles 
suddenly  prorogued  parliament,  on  tlie  4th  of 
November.  Soon  after  the  )ii'orogation,  the  king 
took  the  gi-eat  seal  from  Shaftesbury  and  gave  it 
to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  as  lord-keeper.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  Arlington,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Lauderdale,  were  in  seeming  odiirni 
at  court;  and  Clifford,  who  had  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  the  test,  was  unexpectedly  succeeded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  "  a  gentleman  of  York.shire, 
whose  estate  was  much  sunk,"  but  who  was  "a 
positive,  undertaking  man."  Osborne,  created 
lord-treasurei'  and  Earl  of  Danby,  became,  in 
effect,  prime  minister;  and  we  now  enter  upon 
the  Dauby  administration,  which  was,  in  nuiny 
respects,  more  iniquitous  than  the  (/abal.  Shaftes- 
bury at  once  carried  his  spleiulid  abilities,  his 
cunning  and  remorselessness,  into  the  service  of 
opposition,  and  became  a  patriot  because  he  could 
not  be  the  supreme  minister  of  an  absolute  king.' 


"Tlio  reactiou  which  followed  the  popular  victory  over 
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,„-,         The  parliament  re-assembled  on 

the  7th   of  Jaiinary.     The   king, 

alarmed  at  the  reports  wliich  had  got  abroad 

touching  the   Dover   treaty,  solemnly  declared 


Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Daiiby. — From  a  print  after 
Van  der  Vaart. 


that  he  had  been  very  strangely  misrepresented 
— that  he  had  no  secret  or  dangerous  agreement 
whatever  with  France.  The  commons  thanked 
him  for  his  care  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
spoke  ominously  of  Popish  plots  and  desperate  de- 
signs, and  called  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Then,  guided  by  Shaftesbury,  they  hurled  their 
thunders  at  a  part  of  the  late  Cabal  ministry. 
Clifford  was  out  of  their  reach,  for  he  died  soon 
after  resigning  the  treasurer's  staff;  but  Ar- 
lington, Buckingham,  and  Lauderdale  were  de- 


Charles  I.  had  produced  a  hurtful  etfect  on  the  national  charac- 
ter; and  this  etfect  was  most  discernible  in  the  classes  and 
in  the  places  which  had  been  most  strongly  excited  by  the  re- 
cent revolution.  The  deterioration  was  greater  in  London  than 
in  the  country,  and  w.as  greatest  of  all  in  the  courtly  .and  official 
circles.  Almost  all  th.it  remained  of  what  had  been  good  and 
noble  in  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  of  1642,  w.as  now  to  be 
found  in  the  miildling  orders.  The  principles  and  feelings  which 
prompted  the  Grand  Remonstrance  were  still  strong  among  the 
sturdy  yeomen  and  the  decent  God-fearing  merchants.  The  spirit 
of  Derby  and  Capel  still  glowed  iji  many  sequestered  niiinor- 
houses ;  but  among  those  political  leadei-s  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  were  still  young  or  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
there  was  neither  a  Southampton  nor  a  Vane,  neither  a  Falk- 
land nor  a  Hampden.  The  pure,  fei-vent,  and  constant  loyalty 
which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  remained  xmshaken  on  fields 
of  disastrous  battle,  in  foreign  garrets  and  cellars,  and  at  the 
bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  was  scarcely  to  be  found  among 
the  rising  courtiers.  As  little,  or  still  less,  could  the  new  chiefs 
of  parties  lay  claim  to  the  great  qualities  of  the  statesmen  who 
h.ad  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Hampden,  Pym, 
Vane,  Cromwell,  are  discriminated  from  the  ablest  politicians 
of  the  succeeding  generation,  by  all  the  strong  lineaments  which 
distinguish  the  men  who  produce  revolutions  from  the  men 
whom  revolutions  produce.  The  leader  in  a  great  change — the 
man  who  stirs  up  a  reposing  commxmity,  and  overthrows  a  deep- 


nounced  as  dangerous  ministers  and  counsellors 
that  ought  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  the 
king's  presence.  But,  in  ])art  through  the  favour 
of  the  new  French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  pai-t  through  Charles's  aversion  to  im- 
peachments, and  his  congeniality  with  the  de- 
bauched Buckingham,  he  w.ts  brought  to  take 
them  all  three  under  his  protection,  and  to  en.able 
them  to  retain  their  places.  In  the  meantime 
the  war  with  Holland  w;us  becoming  more  odious 
than  ever  to  the  nation,  which  saw  the  immense 
sums  it  cost,  and  the  slight  probability  there  was 
of  bringing  it  to  an  honourable  issue  liy  force 
of  arms.  In  three  naval  engagements  De  Ruy- 
ter  had  repulsed  or  baffled  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  France ;  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  emperor,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
some  other  German  princes,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  Louis;  and,  with  their  assistance,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  driven  the  Fi-ench  out  of 
the  L^nited  Provinces.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
abroad,  and  of  the  public  mind  at  home,  Charles 
dui-st  not  reject  proposals  that  were  tendered  by 
the  Dutch  for  a  peace,  of  which  the  treaty  of 
Breda  was  the  basis;  and,  after  some  shuffling,  a 
separate  peace  between  England  and  Holland 
was  proclaimed  in  London,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  peojile,  on  the  28th  of  February.  In  the 
month  of  June,  C'harles,  who  was  still  receiving 
money  from  France,  offered  his  mediation  anew; 
but  the  French  arms  were  again  victorious  upon 
the  Rhine;  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  make  no 
disgraceful  concessions,  and  the  negotiations  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  at  the  Hague,  came  to  no- 
thing. The  war  continued  to  rage :  the  great 
Turenne  defeated  the  badly-amalgamated  armies 
of  the  empire,  and  Conde  gained  a  somewhat 
questionable  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Orange 
at   Seneffe,  near   Mons.      Notw-ithstanding   the 


rooted  system — may  be  a  very  depraved  man,  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  destitute  of  some  moral  qualities — which  extort,  even  from 
enemies,  a  reluctant  admiration — fixedness  of  purpose,  intensity 
of  will,  enthusiasm,  which  is  not  the  less  fierce  or  pei-severing 
because  it  is  sometimes  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  compo- 
sure, and  which  bears  down  before  it  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  opposition  of  reluctant  minds.  These  qualities,  vari- 
ously combined  with  all  sorts  of  virtues  and  vices,  may  be  found, 
we  think,  in  most  of  the  authors  of  great  civil  and  religious 
movements — in  Caisar,  in  Mahomet,  in  Hildebrand,  in  Uominic, 
in  Luther,  in  Robespierre;  and  these  qualities  were  foimd,  in  no 
scanty  measure,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  party  which  opposed 
Charles  I.  The  character  of  the  men  whose  minds  are  fol-med 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  follows  a  gre.it  revolution, 
is  generally  very  different.  Heat,  the  natural  philosophers  tell 
us,  produces  rarefaction  of  the  air,  and  rarefaction  of  the  air 
produces  cold.  So  zeal  makes  revolutions,  and  revolutions 
make  men  zealous  for  nothing.  The  politicians  of  whom  we 
sjieak.  whatever  may  be  their  natiu-al  capacity  or  com^age,  are 
almost  always  characterized  by  a  peculiar  levity — a  peculiar  in- 
constancy— an  easy  apathetic  way  of  looking  at  the  most  solemn 
questions — a  willingness  to  leave  the  direction  of  their  course  to 
fortimo  and  popular  opinion — a  notion  that  one  public  cause  is 
ne.arly  as  good  as  another — and  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  much 
better  to  be  the  hireling  of  the  worst  cause  than  to  be  a  martyr 
to  the  best."— r.  S.  Macaulaii  (Sir  William  Temple). 
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popularity  of  the  receut  peace  witli  Ilolliiuil,  the 
court,  ami  above  all  the  Duke  of  York,  dreaded 
the  meeting  of  parliament;  but  Charles  wanted 
money,  and  it  was  not  xintil  he  had  received 
50(1,000  crowns  from  France — a  sum  granted  at 
tlic  earnest  prayer  of  his  brother — that  he  con- 
sented to  put  off  the  session  five  months  longoi-.' 

.  ^  ,„_.  In  the  meantime,  the  profligate 

A.D.  16/0.     _      ,  .      ,  ,       .      '  ',,,"., 

Buckingham, having(|uarrelled  with 

the  Frencli  mistress,  had  gone  to  join  Shaftesbury 
in  the  ranks  of  o|iposition  ;  and  a  regular  system 
of  attack  had  been  organized  under  the  manage- 
ment of  those  two  pseudo-j)atriots.  The  session 
opened  on  the  1.3th  of  April.  The  commons  then 
demanded  that  the  English  auxiliaries  under  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  should  be  recalled  from  the 
Continent ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  Charles  had  left  these  troops  to  assist 
the  French.  The  king  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer. Tlie  house  resolveil  itself  into  a  committee, 
and  the  debate  became  so  high  that  many  mem- 
bers were  near  drawing  tlieir  swords  on  one  an- 
other. But  to  this  great  lieat,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  increased  by  Dutch  money,  there  sud- 
denly succeeded  a  cool  quiet,  which  is  attributed 
to  a  timely  distribxitiou  of  money  made  by  Danby.- 
Monmouth  and  the  troops  remained  where  they 
were;  and  the  patriots  turned  the  artillery  of  their 
tongues  against  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  The 
king  again  sheltered  this  pernicious  minister,  w'ho 
was  equally  abhorred  by  Scots  and  English.  The 
House  of  Lord.s  was  the  scene  of  a  much  more 
dangerous  tempest.  Danby  had  resolverl  to  take 
the  no-popery  cry  into  his  own  mouth  ;  he  had 
conferred  with  the  bishops,  and  had  made  sure  of 
them  and  their  party  by  promising  measures  of 
increased  severity,  which  should  be  applied  alike 
to  the  Papists  and  to  all  classes  of  Protestant 
Nonconformists  ;  and  the  bill  which  he  now 
brought  into  the  House  of  Loi-ds  was  sujjported 
by  the  bench  of  prelates — Bishops  Morley  and 
Ward  speaking  vigorously  in  its  favour.  It  was 
entitled  "A  Bill  to  Prevent  the  Danger  which 
may  Arise  from  Persons  Disaffected  to  the 
Government;"  and  it  proposed  to  extend  to  all 
officers  of  state,  privy  counsellors,membei's  of  par- 
liament, &c.,  the  passive  obedience  oath  already 
required  to  be  taken  by  all  magistrates  in  corpo- 
rations. When  Clarendon  had  attempted  to  do 
the  same  thing,  Danby  (then  Sir  Thomas  Os- 
borne) and  Lord  Lindsey  were  two  of  the  three 
per.sons  that  defeated  him  by  their  votes  in  the 
commons ;  but  now  this  very  Lindsey  brought 
in  the  bill  into  the  lord.s,  and  Danby  seconded 
him.  The  king  liimself  attended  eveiy  day,  to 
encourage,  by  his  presence,  tlie  champions  of  ab- 
solutism. These  unworthy  Englishmen  represen- 
ted the  measure  as  a  moderate  security  to  the 


cliurch  and  crown  ;  and  insisted  that,  after  ad- 
mitting the  principle  of  the  test  in  cori)oratiou8, 
the  militia,  &c.,  they  could  not  reject  its  ap])lica- 
tion  to  merabei-s  of  parliament,  and  that  none 
could  refuse  it  unless  they  entertained  anti-mo- 
narchical .sentiments.  The  oi)position,  which  in- 
chided  all  the  Catholic  peers,  and  Shaftesbury 
and  Buckingliam,  and  some  few  lords  who  were 
neither  Cat/iolic.^  nor  friends  to  those  two  unprin- 
cipled drivers,'  insisted,  that  while  the  test  was 
limited,  there  remained  tlie  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment to  define  and  control  it ;  but  that,  by  this 
l)ill,  it  was  intended  to  silence  and  bind  the  par- 
liament itself,  and  undo  the  whole  birthright  of 
Englishmen.  As  to  imposing  the  oath  on  jieers, 
they  urged  tliat  every  peer  w^as  born  to  the  right 
of  sitting  in  that  house.  And  here  the  minister 
gave  way;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  adopted,  as  a  standing  order,  that  "no  oath 
should  ever  be  imposed,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  the 
refusal  of  which  slionld  deprive  any  peer  of  his 
place  or  vote  in  parliament,  or  of  liberty  of  de- 
bate therein."  The  debates  lasted  seventeen  long 
days.  At  last  the  bill  w:is  passed  by  the  loi-ds, 
with  the  oath  somewhat  amended.  When  the 
test,  in  this  form,  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  parties  seemed  so  nearly  balanced  there 
as  to  make  the  opposition  fear  it  might  ])ass;  but 
Shaftesbury  adroitly  got  up  a  quarrel  with  the 
lords  about  privilege,  arising  out  of  a  ([uestion 
that,  in  itself,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  test. 
The  king  detected  the  adroit  hand  of  his  foi'mer 
minister,  and  denounced  the  check  upon  the  bill 
as  a  malicious  contrivance  of  some  that  were  ene- 
mies to  himself  and  to  the  church;  but  he  failed 
in  his  endeavours  to  make  up  the  quai-rel  between 
the  two  houses ;  and  thereupon  (on  the  9th  of 
June)  he  prorogued  parliament.  When  they  met 
again,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  commons  did 
not  seem  verj'  ready  to  gratify  the  king's  earnest 
longings  for  more  money.  They,  liowever,  voted 
i)300,000  for  building  ships  of  war,  perceiving 
with  alarm  that  even  the  infant  navy  of  the 
French  king  was  exceeding  our  own.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  check  bribery  and  corruii- 
tion,  and  even  to  put  an  end  to  this  iiarliamenl, 
which  had  ah'eady  lasted  ueai-ly  fifteen  years, 
but  it  failed  ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  November,  the 
king  prorogued  it  for  fifteen  months! 

Affairs  had  not  imjiroved  in  Scotland.  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  still  tyrannized  over  the  consciences 
of  men,  and  Lauderdale  and  his  duchess  sold  the 
honours  and  employments  of  the  stale.  But  at 
length  the  persecutions  of  the  primate  seemed 
to  thi-eaten  so  much  danger,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  rousetl  himself  for  a  moment,  and  com- 
manded Sharp  to  hold  liis  hand.  In  the  year 
1668,a  young  Covenanter,  named  James  Mitchell, 
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wlio  liad  foiijilit  ill  llie  battle  on  llie  Pentlands, 
anil  ■nlin  had  witnessed  the  horrid  executions 
which  followed  it,  fired  a  pistol  into  the  ]irelatc's 
oarriai^e.  A  cry  was  raised  of  murder,  but  some 
one  said  it  was  only  a  bishop;  and  so  universally 
was  Sharj)  hated  that  nobody  offered  to  seize  the 
assassin.  He  had,  however,  missed  his  aim;  for 
though  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the  same 
carriage,  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  Sharp  was 
not  touched.  Proclamations  were  issued  ofTering 
great  rewards,  but  not  one  would  inform  against 
Mitchell.  In  the  month  of  October,  1C69,  Lauder- 
dale held  a  parliament,  in  which  the  project  of  a 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  again  agi- 
tated, to  be  again  cast  aside  as  impracticable.  But 
Lauderdale  carried  measures  which  he  had  at 
least  as  mnch  at  heart.  The  parliament,  by  one 
slavish  vote,  transferred  the  whole  government 
of  the  church  from  themselves,  and  vested  it  in 
the  king  alone,  who  was  declared  to  have  an  in- 
lierent  right  to  it,  and  to  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled supremacy;  and  by  another  act  they  set- 
tled that  the  considerable  Scottish  army  which 
had  been  raised  should  be  kept  up,  and  that  these 


troops  should  be  ready  to  march  into  any  part  of 
the  king's  dominions  for  any  cause  in  which  his 
majesty's  authority,  power,  or  gi-eatne.ss  might  be 
concerned,  upon  orders  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  council-board.  By  these  two  votes  Scotland 
was  thrown  prostrate,  and  her  sons  were  marked 
out  for  the  service  of  making  the  English  as  much 
slaves  as  tlieraselves.  But  a  little  later,  the  ]iar- 
liament  that  made  these  dangerous  concessions 
took  fire  at  monopolies,  and  ta.i;es  ujion  brandy 
and  tobacco;  and  they  became  so  unrulv  that 
Lauderdale  hastened  to  a  dissolution.  After  this 
check,  it  was  considered  prudent  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  of  gentleness  and  conciliation.  In 
1673,  Lauderdale  followed  up  some  minor  indul- 
gences to  the  Covenanters  by  the  publication  of 
an  act  of  gi-aee,  pai-doning  all  offences  against  the 
conventicle  act.  But  this  lenity  was  correctly 
attributed  to  weakness;  it  gained  no  hearts;  and 
in  the  increasing  and  multiplying  conventicles, 
the  preachers  taught  their  hearers  to  hate  Epis- 
copacy more  than  ever,  and  to  abhor  the  court 
and  government  which  had  forced  liishops  upon 
them  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  suffering. 
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CHARLES    II. 

State  of  tlic  coutinental  war — Ciiarle.s  II.  again  a  pensioner  of  France— Contentions  in  parliament — Bribery  among 
its  different  parties — The  Prince  of  Orange  marries  tlie  Duke  of  York's  daugliter — Preparations  for  a  war  with 
France — .\larin  at  the  prospect  of  a  standing  array — Jealousy  of  tiie  commons  about  the  king's  sincerity — His 
venality  with  the  warring  powers  on  the  Continent — Negotiations  for  peace  between  France  and  Holland — The 
I'rince  of  Orange  defeats  the  French  at  Mons — The  peace  concluded — Report  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Charles — Its  particulars  detailed  to  him — Titus  Oates  summoned  to  warrant  its  truth — His  account  of  a 
plot  for  the  establishment  of  Popery  in  England — Previous  history  of  Titus  Oates — Inconsistency  of  his  state- 
ments—Mysterious murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey — The  confirmation  it  imparts  to  the  charge  of  the 
Popish  plot — .Xrrests  of  the  Papists  accused  by  Oates — Bills  passed  in  parliament  against  Papists — William 
Bedloe  takes  up  tlie  trade  of  informer — Additions  to  the  plot  given  by  Oates  and  Bedloe — The  queen  accused 
as  an  aCLOmplice  of  the  Popish  conspirators — Execution  of  Stayley,  Coleman,  and  others — Prance,  a  new 
informer — His  declarations  about  Godfrey's  murder — More  executions  on  the  testimony  of  the  informers — 
Intrigues  to  supplant  Lord  Danby — Parliament  dissolved — Its  unstable  and  corrupt  character — Purchase  of  its 
best  members  by  Louis  XIV. — Meeting  of  a  new  parliament — Its  resolutions  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  tlie 
Papists — Debates  on  a  Protestant  succession — The  habeas  corpus  bill  passed — Affairs  in  Scotland — Persecution 
of  the  Covenanters — .Vrchbishop  Sharp  assassinated — Defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge — More 
executions  in  England  through  the  Popish  plot — Charles  disappointed  of  French  money — Daugerfield,  a  new 
informer — He  changes  his  revelation  from  a  Presb}'terian  to  a  Popish  conspiracy — Kivalry  between  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Monmouth — Trial  of  Lord  Stafford  on  the  accusations  of  Oates  and  others — He  is  executed — The 
commons  demand  the  Duke  of  York's  exclusion  from  the  royal  succession — The  parliament  hastily  dissolved 
— The  new  parliament  held  at  Oxford,  and  also  dissolved — Execution  of  Stephen  College,  the  "Protestant 
joiner" — .\rrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England. 


HE  war  which  Louis  had  kindled, 
by  his  violent  attack  on  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  was  now  become 
general  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Denmark,  in  Swe- 
den, in  the  German  provinces,  and  it  was  carried 


on  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  France  su2iported  this 
war  with  seeming  honour  and  advantage  on  nearly 
every  side,  but  at  a  ruinous  expense.  She  fought 
almost  single-handed,  for,  of  her  three  allies,  Ba- 
varia, Hanover,  and  Sweden,  only  the  last  made 
a  diversion  in  her  favour.     De  Kuyter,  who  was 
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despatelied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  Sicily,  died  of  a  wounil  lie  received 
off  IMessina.  On  the  other  hand,  Louiss  great 
general,  Turenne,  was  killed  near  the  village  of 
Saltzbacli,  on  the  Rhine;  and  after  his  death,  the 
Imperialist  general,  Montecuculi,  defeated  tiie 
French  in  several  encounters,  crossed  the  Khiue, 
and  recovered  Alsace.  Directed  by  the  genius 
of  VaubanjWho  revolutionized  the  science  of  for- 
titication,  and  the  art  of  defending  anil  attacking 
places  of  military  strength,  the  French  continued 
to  be  rather  successful  in  their  sieges.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  ^Maestricht,  and,  in  attempting  to  re- 
lieve St.  Omer,  he  was  defeated  with  great  less. 
Under  the  very  impartial  auspices  of  the  English 
court,  an  interminable  treaty  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  Cologne  to  Nimegueu,  where  a  sort 
of  congress  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  the  hollow  talk  of  diplomatists 
did  not  interrupt  the  roar  of  cannon.  The  war 
went  on;  and,  during  its  vicissitudes,  Charles 
jigain  sold  himself  to  Louis,  who  engaged  to  pay 
liini  an  annual  pension  of  ^IdO.OOO,  and  to  send 
over  French  troops  if  required.  Charles  wrote 
this  secret  treaty  with  his  own  hand,  and  signed 
it  with  his  private  seal,  while  his  brother  James, 
Dauby,  and  Lauderdale  all  knew  of  the  transac- 
tion. Chiffinch,  the  valet  and  back-stairs  man, 
received  the  monies  from  the  French  minister, 
and  Charles  signed  the  receipts.' 

,„ —  On  the  5th  of  February,  liarlia- 
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meut  met  m  the  midst  or  great 
]]opular  excitement;  for  men  had  begun  to  believe 
that  the  king  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  with- 
out parliaments.  In  the  lords,  as  well  as  in  the 
commons,  the  opposition  began  the  session  by 
questioning  the  legality  of  the  long  prorogation. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  maintained  that,  by 
the  very  length  of  the  prorogation,  this  jiarlia- 
ment  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Shaftesbury  and 
Wharton  supported  him.  But  Danby  was  too 
strong  for  them;  and  uotonlywere  they  out- voted, 
but  they  were,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  committed 
to  the  Tower.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there 
were  too  many  members  that  gained  by  keejuiig 
their  seats,  and  too  much  French  money  had  just 
been  shared  among  them,"  to  allow  that  house  to 
pronounce  its  own  dissolution;  and  the  country 
party  were  left  in  a  minority  of  142  to  193.  The 
lords  now  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  security  of 
the  churcli  in  case  of  the  succession  of  a  Catholic 
prince ;  for  Charles,  though  well  provided  with 
illegitimate  sons  and  daughters,  had  no  children 
by  the  queen,  and  his  bi-other  James,  the  declared 
Papist,  remained  heir  to  the  crown.  By  this  bill, 
an  immense  power  w.ns  to  he  civeii  to  the  bishops.' 


The  commons,  however,  were  indignant  at  it.s 
encroachments.  They  asserted,  with  some  rea.son, 
that  it  would  vest  the  sovereign  power  iit  the 
bench  ;  and,  after  two  readings,  they  allowed  tlie 
bill  to  sleep.  The  lords  originated  a  bill  for  the 
more  etl'ectual  conviction  and  prosecution  of  Po- 
pish recusants,  but  doing  away  with  the  awfnl 
punishment  of  death.  The  commons  threw  tiiis 
out  in  a  rage,  and  drew  up  and  passed  a  merci- 
less bill  of  their  own  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
Popery,  and  kee])  up  hanging.  The  hwds  re- 
fused to  give  it  a  single  reading.  Both  houses, 
however,  agreed  in  the  abolition  of  the  detestable 
writ  de  hceretico  comburciuio. 

Still  alarmed  at  the  gi'owiiig  navy  of  the  French, 
the  commons  voted  ,£600,000  for  building  new 
ships;  but  they  took  care  to  provide  secnrities  for 
the  pro]3er  employment  of  this  money.  Fresh  suc- 
cesses and  conquests  on  the  part  of  Louis  ci'eated 
fresh  alarms.  They  saw  that  the  French  were 
securing  themselves  in  the  Spanish  Netlierlauds ; 
that  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  was  being  again  driven 
behind  his  dikes;  and  by  means  of  some,  who  are 
said  to  have  "  touched  the  monies  of  Spain,^  the 
commons  voted  an  address,  praying  the  king  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  check 
the  rapacity  of  the  Frencli  monarch,  and  preserve 
the  Netherlands.'  If  Charles  could  have  gained 
by  it,  he  would  have  broken  his  secret  bargain 
with  Louis ;  but  the  commons  had  bound  him 
more  and  more  to  the  French  interests  by  tying 
up  the  £600,000,  and  beti-aying,  on  other  occa- 
sions, a  great  shyness  of  trusting  him  with  money. 
After  some  jjarliamentary  mauo-uvres,  when  the 
whole  nation  began  to  cry  for  war  with  France, 
the  commons  jjledged  themselves  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds.  Thereupon  the  king  demanded 
an  immediate  grant  of  £600,000  at  the  least.  To 
forward  this  grant,  the  emperor's  ambassador, 
and  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Spain,  distri- 
buted £22,000  among  the  patriots  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  while,  to  prevent  it,  the  envoy  of 
tlie  King  of  France  sjient  probably  a  larger  sum 
in  the  same  manner.  In  the  end,  the  commons 
refused  the  £600,000;  upon  which  Charles  re- 
fused to  declare  war  without  it,  adjourned  jiarlia- 
luent  from  the  28th  of  Alay  to  the  16th  of  July, 
and  applied  to  the  King  of  France  for  an  increase 
of  his  pension.  Louis  offered  2,000,000  livres, 
making    about    £150,000.       Charles    demanded 


Dalrimiph :    Ma:ars. 
■  Tlio  loiJa'  bill,  wliioli  Danl.y  i 


-  Datrjnrtplf. 
said  to  have  coucurted  with 


the  bishops  themselves,  provided,  among  other  things,  that  ou 
the  demise  of  the  king  the  bishoi«  should  tender  a  declanition 
against  transubstantiation  to  the  successor,  and  certify  into 
Chancery  whether  he  had  subscribed  the  declaration  or  not.  If 
he  h.-id  not  subscribed,  then  they  were  emiiowered  Uy  apiwiut 
to  all  bishoprics,  and  to  present  to  all  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  and  they  were  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  king. 

*  Dalrymple  shows  that  Spanish  money,  Dutch  money,  and 
even  German  money,  .xs  well  as  French  money,  was  distributed 
in  this  pen^ioujd  iwrliamjnt- 
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i;2liO,()00;  aiifl,  after  a  good  deal  of  diati'eriiij;, 
oljlaiued  the  latter  sum — in  reluru  for  wliicli  he 
kept  off  the  meeting  of  jiarliament  for  nearly  a 
whole  year.  This  was  done,  not  l)y  ]>rorogation, 
but  l)y  adjournment,  in  order  to  keep  the  four 
lords  in  the  Tower.  Ill  brooking  so  long  a  eoii- 
fineiueut,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Salisbury, 
and  Wharton  made  their  humble  submission, 
and  were  released;  liut  Shaftesbury  woulil  not 
submit.  He  appealed  to  the  law,  and  was  heard  in 
the  King's  Bench  ;  but  the  judges  refused  to  ad- 
mit him  to  bail.  And  then,  having  made  a  noise 
by  lii.s  long  holding  out,  Shaftesbuiy  submitted, 
and  was  liberated  some  six  or  seven  months  after 
Buckingham  and  the  re.st.' 

During  the  long  recess,  Charles  not  only  per- 
mitted his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  come 
over  to  England,  but  hastily  made  up  a  marriage 
between  the  jirince  and  his  niece,  Mary,  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  Anne  H_vde.- 
James  afterwards  made  a  merit  to  himself  of  this 
Protestant  marriage,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that 
now  none  would  suspect  him  of  any  intolerance, 
or  of  any  design  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
countiy.  So  essential  was  the  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land to  Louis,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  his 
resentment  lest  his  unsteady  pensioner  should  go 
further  ;  and  he  condescended  to  listen  patiently 
to  terms  of  peace,  which  Charles  proposed  in  the 
interest  of  his  nephew.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
Louis  poured  fresh  troops  into  Flanders,  and  in- 
vested Guislain.  The  excitement  produced  in 
England  .seemed  dangerous;  and  Charles  and  his 
brother,  who  seldom  agi'eed  except  in  leaning  to 
the  French  king,  now  went  together  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Pi-ince  of  Orange  and  the  States-General, 
and  the  English  troops  under  the  command  of 
young  Monmouth  were  recalled  from  the  service 
of  France.  Then  Louis  stopped  Charles's  pension, 
and  employed  his  money  in  bribing  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
undertook  so  to  limit  the  grants  of  public  money  as 
to  make  a  -war  imjiracticable,  or  little  dangerous 
to  the  French  king.  These  intrigues,  hcjwever, 
would  have  failed,  or  could  never  have  existed, 
but  for  the  instinctive  hatred  of  the  English  peo- 
ple to  a  standing  army;  and  the  suspicions  spread 
fai-  and  wide,  that  Charles  and  his  brother  in- 
tended to  employ  any  army  that  might  be  raised, 
not  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  the  French,  but 
in  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  English  people, 
and  altering  their  religion  by  force. 

,.._„  The    English    ])arliament    met 

sooner  than  had  been  ajipointed ; 

and  the  king,  ainiouncing  a  treaty  offensive  and 

defensive  with  Holland,  spoke  roundly  of  a  war 


1  Pari,  llist  :   Valrymplc;   Burntl;   Andrew  Marvel:    Temple. 
-  This  niJirri.'ige  harl  been  pruposed  some  time  before,  when 
the  Prini-e  of  Oivin^e  w:t-5  r.ither  avei-.ie  to  it  than  otlicrwise. 


with  France,  and  of  the  necessity  of  ]nitting 
ninety  sail  of  ships  in  commi-ssion,  and  raising 
an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  oiijiosition,  who 
were  afraid  to  make  a  too  open  I'esistauce  to  a 
grant  of  money  for  this  ostensibly  Protestant 
war,  attempted  to  embarrass  the  court  with  con- 
ditions and  restrictions ;  but  these  manoeuvres 
failed,  and  a  sujiply  was  votetl,  in  geueial  terms, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  and 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  The  victorious  career 
of  the  French  set  home -jealousies  to  sleep  for  a 
time.  Regiments  were  raised  with  alacrity;  ami, 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  court's  intentions, 
two  or  three  of  them  were  sent  instantl}'  to  pro- 
tect Ostend  against  Louis.  But  still  Charles  re- 
fused to  declare  war;  and  a  few  iunst  have  known 
that  he  continued  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Louis  all  the  while.'  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
no  confidence  in  his  uncle  the  king,  or  in  his 
uncle  and  father-in-law  the  duke;  and  the  States- 
General,  tired  of  their  costly  alliance  with  Spain 
an<l  the  emperor,  were  disposed  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  without  any  very  scrupulous  regard 
for  either  of  their  allies.  Still,  however,  Charles 
and  his  brother  urged  on  the  levies;  and  still  the 
jealousies  of  the  uses  for  which  this  array  was 
really  intended  increased,  and  very  natui-ally. 
Lord  Russell,  the  purest  of  the  patriots,  though 
his  patriotism  was,  perhaps,  dimmed  by  religious 
intolerance,  inveighed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  dangers  of  Popery  and  of  a  standing 
army;  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  said  pretty  plainly  that 
this  army  would  never  be  employed  in  any  other 
work  than  in  putting  down  the  liberties  of  the 
country;  and  an  address  was  voted,  calling  upon 
the  king  to  declare  liimself.  The  French  agents, 
who  had  paid  money  to  some  of  the  men  who 
drove  on  these  measures  in  the  house,  were  asto- 
nished and  irritated;  but  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand by  the  patriots,  that  if  Charles  could 
render  them  (the  opposition)  unpopular,  as  averse 
to  the  pretended  Protestant  war,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  crush  them,  and  conmiand,  by  the 
help  of  his  army,  a  slavish  parliament  to  do  what- 
ever he  chose;  and  though  Rouvigny  and  Barillon 
knew  that  their  master  Louis  hated  jmrliaments 
in  the  abstract,  they  were  jjerfectly  well  aware 
that  he  relied  very  little  upon  Charles.  They 
therefoi'C  jiretended  to  he  satisfied,  and  continued 
their  intrigues  both  with  the  king  and  the  pa- 
triots. The  lords  rejected  the  address  of  the 
commons,  which  was  carried  up  to  them  by  Lord 
Russell.  The  French  ministers,  at  the  congress 
of  Niinegueu,  had  already  offered  a  peace  upon 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  two  of  the 
five  towns  tliey  had  taken  in  Flanders — Tournai 
and  Valenciennes ;  and  now  the  emperor,  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  inti- 
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muted  to  tlie  King  of  Eiighuul  that  tlioy  were 
ready  to  treat  ujjou  that  condition.  Charles  made 
haste  to  communicate  secretly  with  Louis,  and  to 
ask  a  pension  of  (i,0()0,OnO  livres  for  the  three 
following  years,  as  the  price  of  his  guaranteeing 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by  the  allies;'  but 
Louis,  flushed  with  his  recent  successes  in  the 
field,  tohl  Montague  that  he  must  have  Ypres 
and  Cond6  as  well  as  Tournai  and  Valenciennes, 
and  that  he  would  satisfy  his  English  majesty 
through  orders  he  would  send  to  Barillon;  and, 
in  elt'ect,  Barillon  fully  satisfied  Charles  with  a 
new  money  -  bargain.  And  another  infamous 
treaty  was  concluded,  wherein  the  King  of  Eng- 
land agreed,  for  6,000,000  li%-res,  to  break  with 
the  States -General  if  they  did  not  accept  the 
terms  ofiered  by  France  ;  to  recall  liis  trooi>s 
from  Flanders;  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality;  to 
disband  his  army;  and  to  prorogue,  and  then  dis- 
solve the  present  parliament.  In  the  meantime, 
the  commons  had  required  that  Charles  should 
either  pay  off  the  troops  that  had  been  raised,  or 
join  the  allies  and  declare  war  against  France.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  they  voted  the  sum  of  £200,000 
upon  condition  that  the  troops  should  be  paid  off 
with  it  immediately.  They  also  granted  1200,000 
for  the  nav)';  but  they  voted  that  no  question  of 
further  supplies  should  be  entertained  that  ses- 
sion. Charles  summoned  theui  before  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  endeavoured  to  cajole  them 
out  of  £300,000  per  annum  as  an  addition  to  his 
fixed  revenue ;  but  the  commons  were  firm,  Jiud 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  them  was  a  new 
bill  consolidating  the  grants  they  had  made  in  a 
general  supply.  Then,  on  the  loth  of  July,  lie 
prorogueil  the  parliament. 

The  diplomatists  at  Nimeguen  had  settled  a 
peace  upon  the  conditions  ofl'ered  by  Louis,  and 
an  armistice  for  six  weeks  was  proclaimed,  to 
allow  the  reluctant  government  of  Spain  time  to 
make  up  its  mind.  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  French 
commissioners  declared  that,  their  master  being 
bound  to  see  an  entire  restitution  made  by  the 
emperor  to  his  ally  the  King  of  Sweden  of  all 
he  had  lost  in  the  war,  he  could  not  restore  the 
towns  in  Flanders  to  the  Spaniards  till  his  ally 
the  Swede  was  satisfied.  The  States-General,  wlio 
had  driven  for  a  separate  peace,  sorely  against 
the  will  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  confounded 
by  this  pretension  of  making  their  frontier  an- 
swerable for  places  which  had  been  taken  from  the 


'  lu  all  these  traiisacLions  there  was  complicated  trickery. 
Secretar>'  Coventry  was  instructed  to  write  a  despatch  directing 
Montague,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  sound  the  French  court, 
and  to  do  nothing  more.  This  despatch  was  probably  submitted 
to  the  whole  of  the  council-  But,  in  addition  to  the  despatch, 
there  was  a  secret  money -letter,  to  which  Charles  put  a  postscript 
m  liis  own  hand-writinj;:.  to  .assure  the  French  king  that  the 
letter  was  written  by  his  own  order.  Danby  w.is  the  penman,  and 
the  letter  wa-s  not  forgotten  in  his  imiKuchmcnt.  —  Datyi/mple. 
Vol.  ir. 


Swede  by  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  and  not  know- 
ing to  whom  else  they  might  ad<lress  themselves, 
they  applied  to  the  King  of  England.  Charles 
chuckled  over  the  deepening  game,  fancying  that 
he  must  get  more  money  out  of  its  difiiculties. 
It  was  natural  for  one  that  a.ssociated  so  much 
with  players  to  acquire  some  skill  in  acting.  He 
put  on  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  bad  faith 
and  rapaciousness  of  his  brother  of  France;  while 
the  Duke  of  York  declai-ed  that  Louis  was  seek- 
ing the  dominion  of  all  Europe,  and  that  England 
alone  could  check  him.  More  English  troops 
wereshijiped  for  Flanders,  and  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where,  within  a  week, 
he  concluded  with  the  States  a  treaty  binding 
England  to  enter  upon  the  war  instantly,  if  Louis 
did  not  give  up  his  pretension  of  keeping  the 
towns  in  Flanders  as  security  for  Sweden.  But, 
while  this  was  a-doing,  Cliarles,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  his  French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  was  laughing,  with  his  brother  James 
and  Barillon,  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  be- 
lieved that  ho  was  in  earnest,-  and  was  telling 
Barillon  to  write  for  more  French  money;  and 
shortly  after  he  desjiatched  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land to  negotiate  with  Louis  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  alliance  just  made  by  Temple,  an<l  for  satisfac- 
tion to  Sweden,  moi/eniutnl  subsidies  to  himself. 
But  Louis,  who  was  at  least  his  match  in  cun- 
ning and  duplicity,  secretly  revealed  these  pro- 
posals to  the  States-General,  to  show  them  what 
reliance  they  coidd  place  on  such  an  ally  as  his 
English  majesty;  and  then,  impelled  by  the  com- 
mercial impatience  of  Amsterdam  and  the  other 
great  cities,  which  were,  moreover,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
they  fancied  might  subvert  their  liberties,  the 
States  hurried  to  sign  a  separate  treaty  with 
Louis,  that  completely  broke  the  coalition.  By 
this  treaty  the  Spanish  Netherlands — the  ram- 
part by  land  of  Holland — were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  French ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  boldly 
resolved  to  do  something  with  his  sword  in  spite 
of  the  pen  of  Beverning  and  his  colleagues  at 
Nimeguen.  The  treaty  between  the  States  ami 
France  was  concluded  on  the  10th  of  August; 
and  as  it  was  known  in  London,  it  must  have 
been  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels, 
where  the  prince  then  lay  with  his  array.  Yet, 
on  that  day,  the  not  over-scrupulous  William 
fell  upon  the  French  and  gave  them  such  a  beat- 
ing as  they  had  not  suffered  for  several  years. 
The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was  besieging  Mons, 
a  most  important  frontier  town  of  Flanders,  and 
he  had  not,  it  appears,  suspended  his  operations 
very  strictly  during  the  .armistice.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  imjjortance  to  preserve  the  place;  and  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  collecting  the  Sp.iiiisli  confe- 
derates under  the  Duke  of  Villahermosa,  and 
some  of  the  Engli.sli  auxiliaries  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Lord  Ossoiy,  and  all  very  ready  to 
fight  the  French,  took  Luxemlioiirg  by  surprise, 
and  forced  hiiu  into  a  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Moiis,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  beleaguei-. 
After  a  dreadful  conflict,  in  which  .5000  brave 
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men,  of  all  sides,  bit  the  dust,  night  separated 
the  combatants.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
if  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  at  liberty  the 
next  day  to  pursue  his  advantages,  he  might  not 
only  have  relieved  Mons,  Vjut  have  made  a  long- 
desired  incursion  into  Finance.  But  on  the  mor- 
row, Luxembourg,  at  a  conference,  announced 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Hol- 
land; and  William,  "bound  by  a  limited  autho- 
rity," was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Nivelles. 
Charles  now  endeavoured  to  make  the  States- 
General  break  the  treaty,  and  he  invited  his 
nephew  to  join  him  in  a  bona  fide  war.  "  Was 
ever  any  thing  so  hot  and  so  cold  as  this  court  of 
yoni-s?"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange.  "Will  the 
king  never  learn  a  word  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get since  my  last  passage  to  England,  when,  in  a 
great  storm,  the  captain  was  all  night  crying  out 
to  the  m.aii  at  the  helm — Steady!  steady!  steady? 
If  this  despatch  had  come  twenty  days  ago,  it 
had  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Christendom, 
and  the  war  might  have  been  carried  on  till 
France  had  yielded  to  the  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  left  the  world  in  quiet  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives :  as  it  comes  now,  it  will  have  no  effect 
at  all."'  Charles  then  turned  to  Louis,  who, 
for  the  present,  suspended  the  wages  of  his  in- 
famy. The  States-General  stepped  into  his  post 
of  mediator,  and,  under  their  management,  both 
Spain  and  the  empire  were  included  in  the  treaty, 


and  peace  was  restored  to  the  Continent  in  tlie 
niontli  of  October.'- 

Before  tliis  temporary  settlement  of  the  afl'airs 
of  the  Continent,  England  became  involved  in 
freshdi.sgrace— inaplot  which  has  not  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  civilized  mankind.  Many  adroit 
politicians  had  long  been  convinced  that  the 
only  lever  by  which  to  raise  up  a  stern,  pojiular 
opposition  to  tlie  encroach- 
ments and  schemes  of  the 
court,  was  the  old  and  sturdy 
hatred  of  Popery-— that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  keep- 
ing the  people  free,  unless 
they  could  convince  them 
that  there  was  a  design  on 
foot  to  make  them  Catholics 
at  all  hazards,  and  at  any 
cost  of  blood  and  crime. 
There  had  been  one  or  two 
little  preludes;  but  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1678,  while 
the  king  was  walking  in  St. 
James's  Park,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  one  Kirby,  who 
told  him  that  his  enemies 
had  a  design  upon  his  life, 
and  that  he  might  be  shot 
in  that  very  walk.  Charles  stepped  aside,  and 
appointed  Kirliy  to  meet  him  at  the  house  of 
Chiffinch,  where  his  majesty  was  accustomed  to 
meet  a  very  different  kind  of  company  —  his 
panders  and  his  women.  There  Kirby  informed 
him  that  two  persons  named  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing had  engaged  to  shoot  him,  aijd  that  Sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  ]>hysician,  hail 
undertaken  to  poison  him.  All  this  intelligence 
Kirby  said  he  had  received  from  his  friend. 
Dr.  Tonge,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  was  well  known  to  several  persons  about 
the  court.  Charles  agreed  to  see  the  doctor,  and 
Tonge  presented  him  with  an  immense  roll  of 
papers,  which  contained  the  full  particulars  of 
the  plot  drawn  out  luider  forty-three  heads. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  the  king, 
who  referred  the  parson  with  his  papei'S  to  Dau- 
by, the  treasui'er  and  prime  minister.  Danby 
asked  Tonge  who  had  written  the  papers  ?  The 
doctor  answered  that  they  had  been  secretly 
thrust  under  his  door,  and  that,  though  he 
guessed,  he  did  not  exactly  know  by  whom. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  Tonge  told  the  trea- 
surer that  he  had  ascertained  his  suspicions  as  to 
the  author  to  be  well  founded;  that  he  had  met 
the  individual  in  the  streets,  who  had  given  him 
further  particulars  of  the  horrible  conspiracy, 
desiring  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  lest 
the  Papists  should  murder  him.     Danby  went  to 
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the  king,  ami  proposed  tlie  instant  arrest  uf  the 
alleged  assassins;  but  Charles,  who  is  said  to 
have  believed  from  the  beginning  that  the  wliole 
thing  was  a  gross  imposture,  declined  taking  this 
ste]),  and  retpiested  that  tlie  matter  should  be 
kept  secret  even  from  the  Dnke  of  York;  saying 
tliat  it  would  only  create  alarm,  and  might  per- 
haps put  the  notion  of  murdering  him  into  some 
liead  that  otherwise  would  ne\er  liave  thought 
of  it.  But  Tonge,  the  eliief  performer  in  this 
ante-piece,  isoou  waited  upon  Dauby  with  infor- 
mation that  there  was  a  terrible  packet  going 
through  the  post-office  to  Bedingfield,  the  Duke 
of  York's  confessor,  then  at  Windsor.  Tlie  lord- 
treasurer  jiosted  down  to  Windsor  to  intercept 
tliis  ])acket;  but  he  found  that  the  letters  were 
already  in  tlie  hands  of  the  king.  Bedingfield 
had  shown  them  to  his  penitent,  who  had  deli- 
vered them  to  his  brother;  and  the  king,  the 
duke,  and  the  Jesuit  had  examined  them  to- 
gether, and  his  majesty  had  been  convinced  that 
they  were  forgeries,  sent  on  design  to  be  inter- 
cepted, to  give  credit  to^he  revelations  of  Kirby 
and  Tonge  :  but  the  duke's  enemies,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  out  that  he  had  got  some  hints  of  the 
discovery  of  the  real  plot,  and  brouglit  those 
badly  forged  letters  as  a  blind  to  impose  on  the 
king,  while  the  realjesuit  letters  were  destroyed 
as  soon  as  received  by  his  confessor  and  himself. 
Charles  would  still  have  treated  the  whole  story 
as  the  awkward  plot  or  intrigue  of  an  ill-con- 
structed comedy;  but  James,  seeing  that  the  Je- 
suits, and  even  his  own  confessor,  were  accused, 
insisted  upon  a  searching  inquiry.  Kirby,  who 
had  first  warned  the  king  in  the  park,  appeai'ed 
repeatedly  at  court;  and,  failing  to  attract  atten- 
tion tliere,  the  mysterious  friend  of  Dr.  Tonge, 
who  had  written  the  forly-three  articles,  pre- 
sented himself  to  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a. 
magisti'ate  of  Westminster,  and  not  only  made 
liis  affidavit  to  those  charges,  but  also  to  thirty- 
eight  more  articles  which  had  been  added  to  the 
original  list.  The  magistrate  perceiving  that 
Coleman,  an  agent  and  factotum  of  the  duke's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  his  own,  was  set  down 
as  a  chief  conspii'ator,  immediately  warned  his 
fi-iend,  and  Coleman  communicated  with  his  mas- 
ter, the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  now  impossible 
to  keep  the  business  a  secret ;  and  Dr.  Tonge, 
being  summoned  before  the  council,  was  com- 
manded to  produce  his  informant.  Thereupon, 
on  the  28th  of  Seijtember,  Titus  Gates  appeared 
before  that  board  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
clerical  gown.  With  the  most  marvellous  self- 
possession  and  fluency  he  commenced  and  con- 
tinued his  incredible  story.  Restated — 1.  That 
the  po])e  claimed  possession  of  these  kingdoms 
on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  people,  and  liad 
delegated  his  supreme  authority  to  the  society 


of  Jesuits.  2.  That  the  Jesuits  had  undertaken 
to  expel  this  heresy,  and  re-establisli  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  3.  That  in  furtherance  of  this  plan, 
some  of  the  society  were  employed  in  Ireland, 
some  ill  Scotland  (under  tlie  disguise  of  Covenan- 
ters), some  in  Holland,  and  some  in  England, 
where  they  were  not  only  plotting  the  murder  of 
the  king  but  of  the  duke  also,  if  his  liiglmess 
should  opjiose  their  attemiit  or  refuse  his  con- 
currence. 4.  That  the.sc  Jesuits  had  £100,000; 
that  they  were  in  the  receipt  of  £00,000  aryear 
in  rents;  and  had  obtained  £10,000  from  the  con- 
fessor to  the  French  king,  and  the  promise  of  an 
equal  sum  from  the  provincial  of  New  Castile. 
5.  That  a  man  named  Honest  William  and  Pic- 
kering, a  lay  brother  of  the  order,  had  been  re- 
jjeatedly  commissioned  to  shoot  the  king,  and 
had  been  punished  for  their  neglect.  0.  That, 
in  tlie  preceding  month  of  April,  a  grand  consult 
of  Jesuits  from  all  parts  had  been  held  at  the 
White  Horse  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  and  had 
there  provided  three  sets  of  pistol-assassins;  and 
had,  besides,  offered  £10,000  to  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen's  physician,  if  he  would  do  the 
tiling  quietly  by  poison  :  Gates  iiretended  not  to 
know  how  Wakeman  beliaved,  but  swore  that 
he  had  often  seen  him  with  the  Jesuits  since 
tliat  meeting  at  the  White  Horse.  7.  That  he 
had  been  himself  urged  to  shoot  the  king.  H.  That 
a  wager  was  laid  that  the  king  should  cat  no 
more  Christmas  jiies;  and  that,  if  he  wouhl  not 
become  R.  C.  (Rex  Catholicus),  he  sliould  no 
longei-  be  C.  R.  9.  That  the  Jesuits  had  been 
the  authors  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  and  were 
now  concerting  a  plan  for  the  burning  of  West- 
minster, Wapping,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the 
river;  and  that  he  (Gates)  had  a  ])ost  assigned 
liim  among  the  incendiaries.  10.  Tliat  the  pope 
had  already,  by  a  .secret  bull,  filled  up  all  the 
bishopries  and  dignities  in  the  church,  and  had 
appointed  Lord  Arundel  to  be  his  chancellor. 
Lord  Powis  treasurer,  Sir  William  tiodolphin 
privy  seal,  Coleman  secretary  of  state,  Langhorne 
attorney-general.  Lord  Bellasis  general  of  the 
Papal  army.  Lord  Petre  lieutenant-general.  Lord 
Stafford  paymaster;  and  that  other  well-known 
Catholics,  of  less  rank,  had  received  inferior  com- 
missions from  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits. 

To  account  for  the  means  by  which  he  was  let 
into  all  these  dangerous  secrets.  Gates  atlirnied 
that,  as  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion,  lie  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Jesuits' houses  abroad; 
and  this  part  of  the  story  was  true.  His  real 
and  infamous  history  appears  to  have  been  sim- 
ply this : — Titus  Gates  was  the  son  of  an  Ana- 
baptist preacher;  his  father  had  been  chaplain 
to  that  Colonel  Pride  who  purged  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  Titus,  when  he  saw  how  the 
restored  government  was   purging   the   church 
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and  pei-secutiiig  and  impoverishing  Nonconfor- 
mists, conformed  fortlnvith,  and  got  liimself  oi-- 
dained  a  minister  of  the  Establislinient.     Tliis 
was  a  time  of  sudden  conversions:  tlie  timid  and 
the  unscrupulous  toolv  refuge  from  tlie  tyranny 
of  intolerance   in   ciuiuing,   lying,  and  perjury. 
The  son  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  took  orders 
in  the  Established  church.     Being  obscure  and 
friendless,  he  could   obtain  no  living;   and  he 
jiined  on  the  scanty  pay  of  a  country  curate. 
While  in  this  condition  he  was  twice  convicted 
of  perjury.     He  was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on 
board  a  man-of-war;  and  from  that  situation  he 
was  dismissed  with  an  increiise  of  infamy.     Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  in  the  year  1676,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  one  Byng,  "that  was  a  priest  in  the  house," 
and  with  Kemi.sh  and  Singleton,  who  told  him 
"  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  upon  its  last 
legs,"  and  that  it  behoved  him  and  all  men  of 
his  coat  to  hasten  betimes  home  to  the  Church 
of  Eome  ;  and  thereupon,  he,  having  had  strong 
suspicions  of  the  great  and  apparent  growth  of 
Popery,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  pretended  some 
doubts  in  his   mind.      But,  ujjon  conversation 
with  these  men,  he  found  they  were  not  men  for 
his  turn.     Afterwards  he  met  witli  one  Hutchin- 
son, a  saint-like  man,  or  one  that  was  religious 
for  religion's  sake;  and  him  he  found  not  for  his 
turn  either,  "  for  his  design  was  to  deal  with  their 
casuists,  that  is,  those  of  the  society."     But  after 
Hutchinson  had  introduced  him  to  a  Jesuit,  he 
found  "rtcy  were  the  men  for  his  turn,  because 
they   were   the    cunning,  jiolitic   men,  and  the 
men  that  could  satisfy  him."     ITe  pretended  to 
be  convinced  by  the  Jesuit's  arguments,  and  he 
Avas  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Eome  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  1677.     But  Gates  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  and  said  God  and  his  holy  angels 
knew  that  he  had  never  changed  his  religion, 
but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpose  to 
beti-ay  them.     After  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Eome,  he  was  sent,  as  catechumen, 
over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Valladolid  in  Spain.     There 
Gates  stayed  about  live  months,  when  he  was 
disgracefully  expelled.     He  re-crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  appeai'ed  as  a  mendicant  at  the  gate  of 
the  Jesuits'  college  at  St.  Oraer,  and  was  not 
only  received   but   entertained   there   for  some 
time,  during  which  he  lived  among  the  students 
and  novices.     But  he  was  again  expelled  with 
shame,   and  then  he  came  home  without  coat 
or  cassock,  and  either  made  or  renewed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Tonge,  i-ector  of  St.  Michael's, 
in  Wood    Street,   a   great   Protestant   alarmist. 
This  Tonge  and  Kirby  clothed  and  fed  him  while 
he  was  writing  out  his  ]>lot;  and  they  bought  him 


the  clerical  gown  and  new  suit  in  which  he  a])- 
]>eared  before  the  council. 

The  members  of  that  board  heard  his  revela- 
tions witli  silent  :ustonishment ;  but  the  Duke  of 
York  ])ronounced  them  a  most  impudent  imjios- 
ture.  There  were,  howe\'er,  several  memljers  of 
the  council,  moveil  by  different  motives  and  feel- 
ings, that  were  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
quiry. They  asked  Gates  for  documents — for 
letters  or  papers  of  some  kind.  He,  who  jjre- 
tended  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  Jesuit  de- 
spatches and  letters  innumei-able,  had  not  a  scrajj 
to  produce;  but  he  engaged  to  find  abundance  of 
documentary  evidence,  if  they  would  assist  him 
with  warrants  and  projier  officers;  and  the  coun- 
cil agreed  to  let  him  have  both.  On  the  morrow, 
Gates  was  again  brought  before  the  council;  and 
this  time  the  king  was  there.  Charles,  who  did 
not  believe  one  word  of  the  whole  story,  was 
afraid  of  opposing  his  ministers  in  such  a  matter 
as  this ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  could 
not  wholly  conceal  his  feelings.  He  desired  that 
Gates  might  be  made  to  describe  the  jierson  of 
Don  Juan,  to  whom,  as  he  said,  he  had  been  in- 
troduced during  his  travels.  The  iuformei'  said 
that  Don  Juan  was  tall,  thin,  and  swarthy.  Here 
Charles  turned  to  his  brother,  the  duke,  and 
smiled  ;  for  their  old  acquaintance,  the  Spanish 
bastard,  showed  the  Austrian  breed  more  than 
the  Spanish,  being  short,  fat,  and  fair.  Charles 
also  asked  where  Gates  had  seen  the  King  of 
France's  confessor  pay  down  the  £10,000?  The 
informer  replied,  "In  the  Jesuits'  house,  just  by 
the  king's  house."  Here  Charles,  who  knew  Paris 
rather  better  than  Gates,  exclaimed,  "Man,  the 
Jesuits  have  no  house  within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre.' 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Charles  jiosted  otf 
to  Newmarket  races,  leaving  the  council  to  make 
what  it  would  of  the  plot,  and  Gates  to  be  lodged 
at  Whitehall  under  his  royal  protection. 

It  is  maintained  by  most  writers,  u])ou  a  variety 
of  contemporary  authorities,  that  Danby,  the 
prime  minister,  if  he  did  not  help  to  originate  it, 
was  anxious  to  encourage  the  ferment,  wduch 
might  absorb  men's  minds,  and  prevent  or  delay 
the  impeachment  with  which  he  was  threatened 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  In  ordering 
the  arrest  of  the  denounced  Coleman,  the  agent 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  mini.ster  gave  instruc- 
tions that  his  papers  should  lie  seized;  and  this 
measure,  with  a  variety  of  additional  circumstances 
which  came  out  one  upon  the  other,  contributed 
to  make  up  a  strange  body  of  presumjjtive  evi- 
dence, and  to  convert  what  at  first  seemed  a  wild, 
vision  into  something  like  a  reality.  Indeed,  the 
framers  of  the  Popish  plot  (supposing  it  to  have 
been  all  an  invention)  must  have  felt,  in  the  end, 
something  like  the  conjuror,  who,  while  attempt- 
ing to  delude  some  old  women  bv  raising  a  sham 
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devil,  suikleiily  suw  the  real  fiend  giiiiiiing at  Ids 
elbow.  Coleman,  who  had  absconded  after  the 
warning  given  to  him  by  his  friend  Sir  Edmond- 
bin-y  (lodfrey,  had  destroyed  or  removed  some  of 
his  pa|)ers ;  but  enough  were  left  and  secured  to 
prove  that  both  he  and  his  master,  the  duke, 
had  lieen  engaged  in  a  dangerous  correspondence 
with  the  French  king,  with  that  king's  confessor, 
Father  la  Chaise,  and  with  the  pope's  nuncio 
at  Brussels;  and  that  they  had  solicited  money 
from  La  Chaise  at  Paris,  and  from  the  ])ope  at 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  religion  in 
England.  A  few  days  after  this  discovery,  the 
]iop\dar  ferment  was  increased  tenfold  by  the  dis- 
ajipearance  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  who  had 
taken  the  deposition  of  Oates,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  received  confidential  communica- 
tions from  ('oleman.  This  magistrate  left  his 
house  at  Westminster  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  October,  and  never  returned  more.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  greatly  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  had  entertained  ajjprehensions  that  he  would 
be  the  first  martyr  in  this  plot.  As  soon  as  he 
was  missed,  the  ])eo])le  unanimously  hurried  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  trejianned  and 
murdered  by  the  Pa])ists ;  and  the  Papists,  in 
self-defence  perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  injury 
of  their  own  cause,  gave  out  that  he  had  run 
away  for  debt— that  he  had  withdrawn  to  con- 
tract an  indecorous  marriage— that  he  had  run 
away  with  a  harlot— and,  at  last,  that  he  had 
killed  himself  in  an  e.Ncitement,  working  upon  an 
hereditary  disposition  to  insanity.  His  brothers, 
who  lived  in  tlie  city,  and  his  numerous  friends, 
made  search  iu  all  directions,  but  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  found  until  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
day,  when  his  body  was  discovered  in  a  ditch 
by  Primrose  Hill,  not  far  from  Old  St.  Pancras 
Church.  It  was  pierced  thi'ough  and  through 
with  his  own  sword,  which  came  some  inches  out 
at  the  back,  behind  the  heart.  There  was  no 
blood  on  his  clothes,  or  about  him ;  his  shoes 
were  clean,  as  if  he  had  not  walked  to  that  coun- 
try spot;  his  money  was  iu  his  pocket,  and  his 
rings  were  on  his  fingers.  But  there  was  nothing 
about  his  neck,  and  a  mark  was  all  round  it  an 
inch  broad,  which  showed  he  was  strangled ;  his 
breast,  also,  wa-s  marked  all  over  with  bruises, 
and  his  neck  was  broken.  "All  this,"  says  Bur- 
net, "I  saw,  for  Dr.  Lloyd  and  I  went  to  view 
his  body;  and  there  were  many  drops  of  \\'hite 
wax  on  his  breeches,  which  he  never  u.sed  him- 
self; and  since  oidy  persons  of  quality  or  priests 
use  these  lights,  this  made  all  people  believe  in 
whose  hands  he  must  have  been;  and  it  was  visi- 
ble he  was  first  strangled  and  then  carried  to  that 
place,  where  his  sword  was  run  through  his  dead 
body."  The  coroner  sat  for  two  whole  days  on  the 
body ;  and  the  finding  of  tlie  iucpiest  was,  that 


Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown. 
To  those  who  reflected  coolly  upon  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  Godfrey's  murder  must 
have  appeared  then,  a.s  it  has  ever  since  remained, 
a  jierple.xing  mystery;  but  in  that  universal  ex- 
citement few  or  none  were  cool,  while  there  were 
many  who,  for  selfish  or  political  ends,  were  re- 
sohcd  to  fasten  the  murder  n])ou  the  Catholics, 
and  to  make  it  a  means  of  revolutionizing  court 
and  government.  The  ghastly  body  was  carried 
from  Primrose  Hill  to  the  habitation  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  there  exhibited  to  many  tho\isands, 
wlio  shuddered  and  wept  over  the  Protestant 
martyr.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense procession,  having  at  their  head  seventy- 
two  Protestant  divines  in  full  canonicals.  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  fi'iend  of  the  deceased,  ])reached  the 
funeral  sermon,  having  "two  other  thumping 
divines  standing  u))right  in  the  i)ul|)it,  one  on 
each  side  of  him,  to  guard  him  from  being  killed 
while  he  was  preaching  by  the  Pajjists."  '  And, 
at  this  time,  so  widely  and  wildly  had  the  panic 
spread,  that  all  Protestants,  clergy  or  laity,  con- 
formists or  nonconformists,  royalists  or  rei)ubli- 
cans,  of  the  court  party  or  of  the  country  l^arty, 
considered  their  lives  in  danger,  and,  in  many 
instances,  adopted  the  most  ridiculous  precavitions 
against  an  unseen  enemy. 

It  was  iu  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  when 
"  reason  could  no  more  be  heard  than  a  whisper 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  most  violent  hurricane,"-  that 
(on  the  21st  of  October)  the  parliament  re-assem- 
bled. After  explaining  to  the  house  why  he  had 
not  yet  disbanded  the  army,  and  why  he  was  so 
much  in  debt  as  to  require  immediately  fresh 
grants,  Charles  adverted  to  the  Popish  plot,  stat- 
ing that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  it  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Both 
houses,  and  some  of  his  own  ministers,  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  light  mention  of  the  plot;  and 
they  soon  made  up  for  the  king's  coolness  by 
their  own  scorching  heat.  They  c^dled  before 
them  Titus  Oates,  who  never  ajipeared  without 
making  co])ious  additions  to  his  original  disclo- 
sures ;  they  committed  the  Catholic  Lords  Staf- 
ford, Powis,  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Bellasis  to  the 
Tower ;  they  crammed  the  commoner  jirisous 
with  Papists;  they  declared  "that  there  hath 
been,  an<l  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot, 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  Popish  recusants, 
for  assassinating  the  king,  for  subverting  the 
government,  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying 
the  Protestant  religion ;"  they  jiroclaimed  the 
great  Titus  the  saver  of  the  nation,  and  got  him 
a  pension  of  .£1200  a-j'ear.  In  these,  and  other 
[iroeeedings  of  the  kind,  Shaftesbury  wa.s  in- 
defatigable, and  his  masterly  hand  was  visible 
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in  what  followed.  YielJing  to  tlie  storm,  auu 
never  struj!;gling  with  it  to  the  risk  of  his  per- 
sonal convenience  and  pleasure,  Charles  com- 
manded his  brother  to  retire  from  the  council, 
and  assured  the  commons  that  he  would  pass 
any  bills  they  might  present  for  present  security 
iigainst  Pojjery,  or  for  future  security  in  the  reign 
of  his  succes.sor,  provided  only  they  did  nut  im- 
peach the  regular  right  of  succession.  But  this 
was  not  enough,  and  a  bill  passed  in  the  com- 
mons, to  disable  Papists  from  sitting  in  either 
house,  reached  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  felt  that  the 
main  object  of  this  bill  was  to  disqualify  him,  as 
a  preliminai-y  to  his  exclusion  from  the  throne 
on  account  of  his  religion,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  their  lordships,  shedding  tears  as  he  spoke. 
To  save  him,  a  proviso  was  introduced,  that  the 
bill  should  not  extend,  in  its  ojieration,  to  his 
royal  highness ;'  but,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  saving  proviso  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  tivo ;  and  thus,  after  many  attempts,  the 
Catholic  peers  were  excluded  from  their  seats, 
which  their  successors  did  not  regain  till  the  year 
1829. 

The  trade  of  a  Protestant  witness  had  proved 
so  profitable  to  Oates,  that  it  was  not  likely  he 
should  be  left  in  the  monopoly  of  it.  His  first 
rival,  who  almost  immediately  became  a  partner 
with  him  in  the  business,  was  William  Bedloe, 
a  worse- conditioned  scoundrel  than  the  great 
Titus  himself — a  regular  jail-bird,  a  swindler, 
and  a  convicted  thief.  In  his  oi-igin  he  was  a 
stable-boy,  but  he  had  risen  to  be  a  gentleman's 
courier;  an(4,  still  aspiring  to  higher  things,  he 
had  put  captain  before  his  name,  and  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  making  "a  shift  to  live,  or  rather 
to  exist,  by  his  cheats."  He  had  been  recently 
liberated  from  Newgate,  when  the  reward  of 
.£500  was  oft'ered  for  the  discovery  of  the  Prim- 
rose Hill  murder.  On  his  first  appearance  before 
the  council,  Bedloe  pretended  to  no  acquaintance 
with  Oates,  and  to  no  knowledge  of  the  main 
plot.  All  that  he  came  to  speak  to  was  the  mui-- 
der ;  and  he  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  dead 
body  of  Godfrey  at  Somerset  House,  where  the 
queen  resided  ;  that  Le  Fevre,  a  Jesuit,  had  told 
him  that  he  and  Walsh,  another  Jesuit,  with  the 


'  During  the  fiirious  discussions  the  Papist  waiting-women  of 
the  queen  and  Duchess  of  York  were  not  forgotten.  A  noblo 
peer,  supposed  to  be  Lord  Luais,  e.\claimed — "  1  would  not 
iiavo  so  much  as"  a  Popish  man  or  a  Popish  woman  to  remain 
here ;  not  so  much  as  a  Popish  dog  or  a  Popish  bitch ;  not  so 
much  as  a  Popish  cat  to  pur  or  mew  about  the  king. '  Burnet 
says  that  the  queen  proposed  that  all  her  ladies  should  cast  lots 
to  see  which  should  be  included  in  a  small  number  that  she 
was  allowed  to  retain  ;  "only  she  named  (V »■  husband's  mUlresi) 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  one  whom  she  would  not  expose 
to  the  uncertainty  of  a  lot,  which  \ra3  not  thought  very  decent 
in  her,  though  her  circumstances  at  that  time  required  an  ex- 
traordinary submiasioa  in  everything.  * 


a.ssistance  of  my  Lord  Bellasis'  gentleman,  and 
of  a  waiter  in  the  queen's  chapel,  had  smothered 
the  magistrate  between  two  pillows ;  and  that, 
several  nights  after  the  horrible  deeil,  three  of 
the  queen's  retainei's  had  removed  the  body  from 
Somerset  House.  But  as  Oates,  in  defiance  of 
common  sense  and  common  decency,  had  been 
allowed  a  regular  crescendo,  Bedloe  proceeded  to 
revel  in  the  same  indulgence ;  and  on  the  very 
next  morning,  when  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  recollected  that  the  Jesuits  Le  Fevre 
and  Walsh  had  spoken  of  commissions  given  to 
the  Lords  Powis,  Bellasis,  and  Arundel.  The 
king  exclaimed,  "Sui'ely  the  man  has  I'eceived  a 
new  lesson  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.'' 
Bedloe  again  denied  all  acquaintance  with  Oates. 
Presently  after  he  changed  the  two  pillows  with 
which  he  said  Godfrey  hail  been  stified,  into  a 
linen  cravat,  as  strangling  answered  better  with 
the  appearances  about  the  neck  exhibited  by  the 
dead  body.  In  this  fashion  he  altered,  as  well 
as  added,  with  the  least  possible  regard  to  veri- 
similitude. His  crowning  revelation,  which  was 
a  complicated  tissue  of  foreign  invasion,  conspi- 
racy, regicide  and  murder,  enough  to  frighten 
the  island  from  its  propriety,  was  delivered  on 
the  12th  of  November.  Perhaps  Titus  Oates 
was  afraid  of  being  left  behind — perhaps  the 
conjecture  is  well  founded  that,  on  the  failure  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  House  of 
Peers,  "the  driver's"  considered  it  expedient  to 
prompt  the  witnesses  to  lay  their  accusations 
higher  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  in  order  that 
the  king,  freed  from  his  present  unfruitful  mar- 
riage, might  have  a  chance  of  legitimate  children 
by  another  wife.  Whatever  were  the  motives, 
Oates  ])roceeded  to  accuse  the  neglected  scion  of 
the  house  of  Braganza ;  he  swore  that  he  had 
seen  a  letter  wherein  Wakeman  stated  that  the 
queen  had  given  her  assent  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard 
her  exclaim,  "  I  will  no  longer  suffer  such  indig- 
nities to  my  bed ;  I  am  content  to  join  in  pro- 
curing his  death  and  the  propagation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith."  When  the  witness  told  this  new 
tale  to  the  king,  he  certainly  knew  that  a  project 
of  dissolving  the  royal  mai-riage  had  been  enter- 
tained before  by  several  of  the  king's  ministers, 
and  he  imagined  that  the  king  would  eagei-ly 
grasp  at  this  fine  o|)portunity:  but  Charles  had 
still  some  remnant  of  conscience,  or  some  linger- 
ing respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world:  he  heard 
Oates  with  indignation;  and  he  told  Burnet  that, 
considering  his  faultiness  towards  the  queen  in 
other  things,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  horrid 
thing  to  abandon  her  now.  Oates,  however, 
swore  to  the  new  story  before  the  council,  and 
then  Bedloe  came  in  to  corroboi-ate  it.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  had  once  pi-oposed  to  the 
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king  soractliing  very  like  llip  iiinnlor  of  liis  wifo 
— thut  is,  <a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  to 
some  plantation  in  the  West  Indies;  and  Cliarles 
suspected  that,  in  this  particular  matter,  in  ac- 
cusing her  majesty,  the  duke  had  been  more  busy 
than  <any  one.    He  had  not  courage  to  declare  his 
conviction,  and  to  proclaim  Oates  an  impostor  and 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  foul  cabal;  but  he  ordered 
that  his  papers  should  be  seized,  and  that  no 
per.son  should  be  admitted  to  communicate  with 
hira  in  private.     lUit  t'liarlos  could  not  jirevcnt 
his  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  (Sim- 
mons, where,  on  the  28th  of  November,  he  raised 
his  voice  as  became  the  solenmity  of  the  matter, 
and   said,  "  I,  Titus    Oates,   accuse   Catherine, 
Queen  of  England,  of  high  treason."     The  lords, 
however,  would  not  join  the  commons  in  an  ad- 
dress for  the  removal  of  the  queen,  and  the  ac- 
cusation was  allowed  to  drop.     At  the  same  time 
the   upper   house,   so   far  from  expressing  any 
doubt  as  to  the  main  plot,  voted  an  address  for 
the   apprehension  of  all    Papists,  and  recei\'ed 
impeachments  of  high  treason  against  Stafford 
and  the  other   four  lords  in  the  Tower.      The 
king,  wherever  he  durst  venture,  continued  to 
declare  that  he  did  not  believe  a  single  word 
that  Oates  and  Bedloe  luid  advanced.     One  of 
his  profligate  courtiers,'  who  at  times  spoke  un- 
palatable trutlis,  said  that  his  majesty  knew  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  Pojiish  pint  than  the 
witnesses  or  any  one   else;    and   Charles  could  i 
scarcely  have  forgotten  how  far  he  had  gone  in  \ 
plotting  with  the  French  king  for  the  subversion 
of  the  religion  and  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try.    But  neither  these  recollections  and  convic- 
tions, nor  any  others,  could  impel  tliat  thoroughly 
selfish  man  to  make  any  effort  to  stop  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  cool  the  popular  frenzy  and 
that  blood-thirstiness  which  happily  never  lasted 
long  with  the  English  people.     The  first  victim 
was  Stayley,  the  Catholic  banker,  who  liad  not 
been   mentioned  by  Oates  and  Bedloe,  but  who 
was   denounced  by  a  jicic  witness — a  destitute 
Scotchman — as  being  guilty  of  telling  a  French- 
man, in  a  public  tavei-n  or  eating-house  in  Co- 
vent  Garden,  that  the   king   was   the   greatest 
rogue  in  the  world,  and  that  he  would  kill  him 
with  his  own   hand.     Burnet,   who  knew  Cai-- 
stairs,  this  witness  from  Scotland,  informed  the 
lord-chancellor  and  the  attorney-general  what  a 
profligate  wretch  he  was;  but  Jones,  the  attorney- 
general,  took  this  in  ill  jiart,  and  called  it  dis- 
paraging the  king's  evidence;  and  the  unfortunate 
banker  was  condemned  and  e.xecuted  as  a  traitor 
at  Tyburn.     The  case  of  Coleman  was  far  more 
important,   and   admitted  of  better  proof;  and 
whether  his  offences  amounted  to  treason  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  or  were  not  connected 

'  Tom  KlUlglevv. 


with  such  an  extreme  and  horrible  plot,  they 
were  misdemeanours  of  a  deep  and  traitorous 
dye.  Part  of  his  pajiers  ho  liad  destroyed,  but 
enough  remained  to  prove  that  he  and  liis  ma.s- 
ter  (tlie  duke)  were  undeserving  of  the  name  and 
rights  of  Englishmen. 

It  was  fully  pi-oved  t/tcn  by  his  own  letters, 
and  admitted  by  his  own  confessions,  that  he  liad 
received  money  from  France;  and  it  is  known 
tww,"  from  othei-s  of  liis  letters,  that  he  had  asked 
money  from  the  pope.    He  said,  on  his  tri;d,  that 
the  French  money  was  to  bribe  niemliers  of  par- 
liament to  do  the  will  of  Louis,  or  to  reward  him- 
.self  for  sending  secret  infoi'ination  of  what  wa.s 
passing  in  England.     But  what  was  the  pope's 
money  to  have  been  for?     He  maintained  that 
the  great  project  for  which  he  had  solicited  fo- 
reign money  and  co-operation  was  nothing  more 
tlian  to  restore  the  Duke  of   York   to  his  post 
of  higli-ailmiral,  and  to  procui'e  a  toleration  for 
the  Catholics:  but  he  failed  to  convince  the  jury; 
and  we  confess  that,  without  .sharing  in  their  heat 
and  prejudices,   we  share   in   their   incredulity; 
feeling  perfectly  convinced  that  Coleman  could 
not  have  been  working  for  less  than  the  king, 
who  had  bargained  with  Louis  for  the  forcible 
imposition  of  Popery  upon  an  enslaved  nation. 
The  attempt  to  connect  Coleman  with  the  alleged 
design  of  murdering  the  king  appears,  in  the  cool 
eye  of  reason,  to  have  been  an  absolute  failure;  and 
liere,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  Oates  and  Bedloe 
were  guilty  of  blundering  perjury.     Scroggs,  the 
chief-justice,  and  a  scoundrel,  was  as  violent  and 
partial  as  possilile;  but  his  summing  up,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  famous  passage  in  the  letters,  was 
acute  and  convincing;  it  not  only  convicted  Cole- 
man, but  raised  a  general  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  a  plot — and  a  plot  there  was,  though  not  Oates" 
— a  plot  where  the  king  wo»ild  have  been  the 
]3roper  witness,  and  where  the  evidence  would 
have  fallen  on  his  own  head.     Coleman  had  al- 
ways passed  for  a  busy,  intriguing,  vain,  frivol- 
ous man;  but  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  resisting 
all  temptations  to  save  his  life  by  accusing  his 
master  and  his  friends.    Father  Ireland,  who  was 
said  to  have  signed,  with  fifty  other  Jesuits,  the 
gi-eat  resolution  of  killing  the  king,  was  then 
tried,  together  with  Grove  and  Pickering,  who 
were  said  to  have  undertaken  to  carry  the  resolu- 
tion into  effect.     The  jury,  upon  the  perjured  and 
contradictory  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  re- 
turned  a   verdict   of   guilty    Jigainst   all   three. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  brutal  Scroggs,  "you  have 
done  like  very  good  subjects  and  very  good  Chris- 
tians— that  is  to  say,  like  very  good  Protestants; 
and  now,  much  good  may  their  thirty  thousand 


2  See  letter  from  the  Pope's  nuncio,  dated  Rome,  Jannaiy  12, 
1675,  as  dc^iplicred  by  Dr.  Lethertand,  and  Coleman's  reply,  in 
Harris's  Life  0/  Charles  II.  ^  llaltam. 
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masses  Jo  tlieni."  Tiie  victims  died  professing 
their  innocence;  but  tiie  received  opinion  about 
Jesuitism  prevented  alike  any  belief  anil  any 
pity. 

Bedloe  liail  played  second  to  Gates;  but  Oates 
could  not  or  would  not  support  Bedloe  in  his  ori- 
ginal part,  and  therefore  a  second  witness  was 
wanted  t<i  [irove  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmoudbiiry 
Godfrey.  There  was  one  Prance,  a  Catholic  and 
a  silversmith,  who  frequently  worked  for  the 
(lueen's  chapel,  and  who  had  absented  himself 
from  his  house  for  two  or  three  days,  about  the 
time  when  the  murder  was  committed — at  least 
so  deposed  a  lodger  in  his  house.  Uiion  this  in- 
formation Prance  was  seized  and  carried  to  West- 
minster. Bedloe  swore  that  he  was  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  seen  about  Godfrey's  body  in 
Somerset  House.  Pi'ance  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  murder,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  had  left 
his  house,  not  at  the  time,  but  a  week  before. 
This,  however,  served  him  nothing ;  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  loaded  with  irons  — 
some  say  he  was  tortured.  In  a  few  days  he  con- 
fessed he  was  concerned  in  the  murder,  and 
chai-ged  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  three  obscure 
men,  who  were  employed  about  Somerset  House 
and  the  queen's  chapel  there.  Prance  said  that 
they  had  had  several  meetings  in  a  certain  ale- 
house, where  the  ])riests  persuaded  them  it  would 
be  a  meritorious  action  to  desjjatch  Godfrey,  who 
had  been  a  bu.sy  man  in  taking  depositions  against 
them;  and  that  the  taking  him  oflf  would  terrify 
others.  The  people  of  the  ale-house  contirmed  the 
fact  of  their  meetings,  but  nothing  more.  Prance 
further  stated  that,  the  morning  before  they 
killed  Godfrey,  Hill  went  to  his  house  to  see 
when  he  was  going  out,  and  spoke  there  to  his 
maid.  This  maid,  upon  being  examined  apart, 
stated  that,  on  the  morning  in  question,  a  person 
had  really  called,  and,  u]ion  being  conducted  to 
Newgate,  she  pointed  out  Hill,  who  was  mixed 
in  a  crowd  of  prisoners,  as  the  person  that  had 
asked  for  her  master  the  morning  before  he  was 
lost.  Prance  gave  a  minute  account  of  the  man- 
ner the  murder  was  committed,  and  the  body 


afterwards  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
found.'  Some  days  after  this,  he  desired  to  bo 
carried  to  the  king.  Charles  would  not  see  him 
alone,  but  assembled  the  council,  before  whom 
Prance  denied  all  that  he  had  formerly  sworn, 
and  said  his  whole  story  was  a  fiction.  Yet,  as 
soon  as  he  was  carried  back  to  prison,  he  sent  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  to  the  king,  to  assure  him 
that  all  he  had  sworn  was  true.  But  again  he 
retracted  and  denied  everything.  Then  Dr.  Lloyd, 
who  had  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  de- 
ceased magistrate,  was  sent  to  talk  with  hiuL  At 
first  Prance  denied  everything  to  the  divine. 
"  But,"  adds  Burnet,  "  Dr.  Lloyd  said  to  me  that 
he  was  almost  dead  through  the  disorder  of  his 
mind  and  with  cold  in  his  body;  but,  after  that 
Dr.  Lloyd  had  made  a  fire,  and  caused  him 
to  be  put  in  a  bed,  and  began  to  discourse  the 
matter  with  him,  he  returned  to  his  confession; 
which  he  did  in  such  a  manner,  that  Lloyd  said 
to  me  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  doubt  of  his 
sincerity  in  it."  Upon  their  trial.  Green,  Hill, 
and  Berry  brought  witnes.ses  to  prove  that  they 
were  at  home  by  an  early  hour  on  the  night  when 
the  murder  and  the  removal  of  the  body  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place;  that  uo  dead  body 
could  have  been  concealed  in  the  house  mentioned 
I  by  Prance;  and  that  no  sedan  chair  had  come  out 
of  Somerset  House.  There  was,  also,  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners,  a  wide  and  irreconcilable  dift'er- 
ouce  between  the  depositions  of  Prance  and  those 
of  Bedloe.  Hill  pleaded  that  Prance  had  re- 
tracted his  first  story,  and,  being  thereby  per- 
jured, was  an  incompetent  witness;  but  this  was 
explained  away  by  Chief-justice  Scroggs.  Mrs. 
Hill,  who  was  in  court,  made  some  spirited  and 
able  efforts  to  save  her  husband.  She  asked 
Prance  whether  he  had  not  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  she 
said  "  It  was  reported  about  the  town  that  he 
was  tortured.  There  are  several  about  the  court 
that  heard  him  cry  out."  The  three  prisoners 
received  sentence  of  death;  and  they  all  three 
died  at  Tyburn  with  solemn  asseverations  of  their 
innocence.     Berry,  who  was  a  Protestant  and  uo 


'  This  is  the  substance  of  Prance's  deposition: — "1  The 
Papists,  because  Sir  Edraondbury  seemed  an  enemy  to  the 
queen's  servants,  and  would  not  consent  to  discharge  one  Girald 
from  parish  duties  (as  another  justice  did),  resolved  and  con- 
tl'ived  to  t.lke  away  his  life.  2.  Pursuant  to  which  design  they 
hired  (for  wh.at  reward  the  deponent  doth  not  know)  Hill, 
Green,  Kelly,  the  deponent,  Girald,  and  Berry,  to  do  the  fact. 
:i.  Accordingly,  the  above-named  pel-sons  trepanned  SirEdmond- 
bury  into  Somerset  House,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night ; 
but  the  deponent  doth  not  well  remember  the  day.  4.  This 
trepan  was  effected  thus :  Green  gave  the  deponent  notice  that 
he  and  Girald  had  set  Sir  Edmondbury  in  St.  Clement's ;  and 
Hill  decoyed  him  down  to  the  Watergate,  under  pretence  of 
parting  a  fray  between  two  fellows  quarrelling  in  the  yard. 
."».  When  they  h.ad  him  near  the  rails  by  the  queen's  sLibles, 
Green  strangled  him  with  a  twisted  handkerchief;  then,  finding 
him  still  alive,  wrung  his  neck  quite  round,  and  punched  him 
with  his  knee  in  the  open  yard ;  which  done,  they  dragged  him 


into  Dr.  Godwin's  lodgings,  6  On  the  Monday  following,  pre- 
cisely between  nine  .and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  body  was  shown 
to  the  de])onent  by  Hill,  Green,  and  Gir-ald,  in  a  room  in  tlie 
back  square  court  below  stall's,  next  the  garden :  there  it  was 
(by  the  help  of  a  djirk  lantern)  that  he,  deponent,  saw  the 
body  in  the  company  of  the  said  Hill,  Green,  and  Girald,  who 
were  only  present.  7.  On  the  next  Wednesday  after,  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  dead  body  was  put  into  a  sedan,  and 
carried  out  by  the  deponent  and  Girald  into  Covent  Garden, 
where  Green  and  Kelly  took  hira  up,  and  carried  him  to  Long 
Acre.  There  the  deponent  and  Girald  resumed  their  burden, 
and  carried  him  to  the  Soho :  from  thence  he  was  conveyed 
astiide  on  hoi-seb-ack,  before  Hill,  into  the  fields,  where  they 
thrust  his  sword  through  bis  body,  and  cast  him  into  a  ditch.  ' 
Ralph  gives  in  a  ptirallel  column  the  depcsition  of  Bedloe.  It 
seems  to  us  that  no  inequality  of  memory,  no  fear,  nor  any  other 
circumstance  or  accident  whatsoever,  can  be  possibly  made  to 
reconcile  or  explain  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  papers. 
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Catholic,  \v;is  i-cspitod  a  week,  and  might  have 
had  his  life  if  lie  would  have  confessed,  or  have 
corroborated  the  tale  told  by  Prance  and  Bedloe. 
]!ut  nothing  could  remove  the  mist  that  hung 
over  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Protestants.  "  A 
strong  faith  in  the  plot,"  says  the  best  narrator 
of  these  disgraceful  eveuts,  "  was  now  the  test 
of  all  political  merit;  not  to  believe  was  to  be  a 
political  rejirobate ;  and  according  to  the  zeal 
was  the  cruelty  of  the  times.  The  terror  ex- 
cited by  the  plot  had  caused  such  a  thirst  of  re- 
venge that  nothing  but  bloo<l  could  satiate;  every 
supposed  criminal  was  pre-condemned."' 

AVhile  these  events  were  in  progress,  a  variety 
of  intrigues  hastened  the  dissolution  of  this 
/oiii/i'xt  parliament.  .Shaftesbury  had  resolved  to 
ruin  Dauby;  and  Danby  had  quarrelled  with 
Montague,  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  knew 
all  the  dark  transactions  and  the  secret  treaties 
between  his  master  and  Louis  XIV.  Accident 
made  this  Montague  figure  as  a  patriot,  but  he 
was  more  the  slave  of  tlie  court,  and  more  meaidy 
corrupt  than  the  minister  he  attacked.  "The 
huly,"  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  though  now  a 
cast-off  mistress,  retained  a  great  power  over  the 
mind  of  Charles.  She  had  removed  her  person 
and  her  vices  to  Paris,  where  she  intrigued  with 
various  Frenchmen,  amorously  as  well  as  jioliti- 
I'.dly.  Montague,  after  nuiking  love  to  herself, 
made  love  to  her  daughter,"  and  then  replied  to 
lier  furious  reproaches  by  threatening  to  disclose 
lier  intrigues  to  his  royal  master.  Thereupon  the 
duchess  denounced  the  ambassador,  telling  King 
( 'liarles  that  Montague  was  a  great  slanderer  of 
royalty  and  an  arrant  traitor;  that  he  called  his 


majesty  a  dull,  governable  fojl,  and  ihe  Duke  of 
York  a  wilful  fool;  that  he  liail  said  that  so  long 
as  Ids  majesty  was  furnished  with  money  for  his 
pocket  and  his  wenches  lie  might  be  led  by  tlie 
no.se;  and  finally,  tliat  he  had  brilicd  a  conjuror 
or  fortune-teller,  in  whom  his  majesty  had  great 
faith,  in  order  to  make  the  man  shape  liis  f)re- 
dictions  according  to  his  (Montague's)  desires 
and  .schemes.'  Montague,  in  spite  of  tlie  express 
orders  of  his  court,  came  over  to  England, 
placed  himself  in  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  Shaftesbury'  and  his  Jiarty,  and  got  himself 
returned  to  parliament  as  a  patriot  of  the  fii'st 
water.  Danby,  the  pi-eraier,  anticipated  his  at- 
tack. On  the  19th  of  December  his  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  fell  upon  Montague  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  accusing  him  of  holding  private; 
conferences  with  the  ]iopc's  nuncio  at  Paris. 
The  hon.se,  or  all  the  patriots  in  it,  attempted  to 
screen  Montague  witli  the  jirivileges  of  ])arlia- 
ment,  but  the  king  had  already  seized  u|)on  his 
papers.  The  ex-ambassador,  however,  soon  told 
the  commons  that,  though  most  of  the  ]ia|)ei-3 
liad  been  seized  in  an  illegal  manner,  he  liad  by 
good  luck  saved  some  very  important  letters. 
The  house  sent  some  of  their  members  to  bring 
the  said  jiapers  before  them,  and  they  wei'e 
brought  in  a  small  despatch  box.  Montague 
produced  two  letters  \vritten  to  him  by  Danby, 
soliciting  money  from  King  Louis  in  the  name 
of  King  Charles.  The  house  voted  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-three  that  these  letters  contained  sutli- 
cient  matter  for  an  impeachment  of  the  prime 
minister;  and  they  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Montague  was  one,  to  draw  up 


'  li.alph,  llistorijof  BnglowK 

"The  year  167S,  and  the  last  session  of  the  iiiirliauieiit  th.it 
hull  continued  since  1(361,  were  nienioruhle  for  tlie  greiit  lultioiuil 
(lelusion  of  the  Popish  Plot.  For  national  it  was  undoubtedly 
to  be  called,  and  hy  no  means  coutiiied  to  the  Whig  or  opposition 
party,  either  in  or  out  of  parlianieiit,  though  it  gave  them  much 
temporai-y  strengtli.  And  though  it  uere  a  most  nnliappy  in- 
stance of  the  credulity  begotten  by  heated  passions  and  mistaken 
reasoning,  yet  there  were  circumstances,  and  some  of  them  very 
singular  in  their  nature,  which  explain  and  fuinish  an  apology 
for  the  public  error,  and  which  it  is  more  important  to  point 
out  and  keep  in  mind,  than  to  inveigh,  as  Is  the  custom  in 
modem  times,  against  the  factiotisiiess  and  bigotry  of  our  an- 
cestora.  For  I  am  pei-snaded  th.at  we  are  far  from  being  secure 
from  similar  public  delusions,  whenever  such  a  concurrence  of 
coincidences  and  seeming  probabilities  shall  again  arise,  a-s  misled 
nearly  the  whole  people  of  England  in  the  Popish  Plot. 

"  It  is  first  to  be  remembered  tlnat  there  was  really  and  tiiily 
a  Popish  plot  m  being,  though  not  that  which  Titus  O-ates  and 
his  associates  pretended  to  reveal— not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
Hume,  who,  arguing  from  the  geneial  spirit  of  proselytism  in 
that  religion,  says  there  is  a  perpetual  conspiracy  against  all 
governments,  Protestant,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan— but  one 
alert,  enterprising,  effective,  iji  direct  operation  against  the 
ostablisheil  Protestant  religion  in  England.  In  this  jilot  the 
king,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  King  of  France  were  chief  con- 
spirators—the Romish  priests,  and  especially  the  .Jesuits,  were 
eager  co-operators.  Their  machinations  and  their  hopes,  long 
suspected,  and  in  a  general  sense  known,  were  divulged  by  the 
seizure  and  publication  of  Coleman's  letters.  '  We  have  here,' 
he  savs  in  one  of  these,  '  a  mighty  work  ujion  our  hands,  no 
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less  than  the  coiivei"sion  of  tliree  kingdoms,  niid  by  tliat  perhiips 
the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,  whicli  lias  a  long  tinio 
domineered  over  this  northern  world.  There  were  never  svicli 
hopes  since  the  death  of  our  Queen  Mary  as  now  in  our  days. 
God  has  given  us  a  prince  who  is  become  1 1  may  say  by  miracle) 
zealous  of  being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a. 
work  ;  but  the  opposition  we  are  suie  to  meet  with  is  also  liko 
to  be  gieat ;  so  that  it  imports  us  to  got  all  the  aid  and  a89i.-jt- 
ance  we  can.'  These  lettei-s  were  addressed  to  Father  la  Chaise, 
confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  displayed  an  intimate  connection 
with  France  for  the  great  purpose  of  restoring  Popery.  They 
came  to  light  at  the  veiy  period  of  Gates'  discovery;  and  though 
giving  it  much  real  confirmation,  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
powei'ful  impression  on  men  unaccustomed  to  estimate  the  value 
and  bearings  of  evidence 

"The  popular  ferment  which  this  (Gates')  tale,  however  un- 
deserving of  credit,  excited  in  a  predisposed  multitude,  wa.s 
naturally  wrought  to  a  higher  pitch  by  the  very  extraontiiiary 
circumstances  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey's  death.  Kven  at 
this  time,  although  we  reject  the  imputation  thrown  on  the 
Catholics,  and  especially  on  those  who  siilTered  death  for  that 
murder,  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  any  hypothct^is  which  ran 
better  account  for  the  facts  that  seem  to  bo  authenticated.'"— 
ITallam's  Constitutional  Histori/  n/  Knplamf,  vol    ii   p.  115. 

-  Anno  Palmer,  Lady  Sussex,  one  of  her  chiUlren  by,  or  as 
sumed  to  be  by  King  Charles. 

•*  Harris:  Life  of  Charles  fl..  Appendix.  Men,  «hen  they 
have  no  religion,  believe  most  in  conjuroi-a.  IJishop  Rurnct, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  this  letter,  tel  Is  the  story  of  the  quarrel 
between  Montague  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  very  nearly 
the  same  manner.  All  the  leading  facts  were  notorious. 
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the  :a-ticles.  Tlicse  articles  were  presently  dniw  n 
and  carried  up  to  tlie  lords,  and  the  Earl  of 
Danby  waj*  inijjeached  in  the  usual  forms.  Dauby 
pleaded  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  wlio 
had  dictated  the  letters.  The  question  whether 
he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor 
was  i-ejected  by  the  lords,  but  only  by  a  very 
narrow  majority.  Besides  this  troublesome  im- 
peachment, Charles  had  many  otlier  reasons  for 
dissolvinj;  this  parliament,  wliich  he  could  no 
longer  manage.  He  therefore  prorogued  it  on 
the  30th  of  December,  and  dissolved  it  by  pro- 
clamation on  the  24tli  of  January  [1679].  This 
Pension  Parliament  had  sat  more  than  seventeen 
yeai-s.  Shaftesbury  had  called  it  the  king's  wife, 
and  the  dissolution  was  called  a  divorce.  Charles 
had  tried  to  do  without  it  by  French  means,  but 
the  price  of  his  baseness  did  not  prove  sufficient. 
Parliament  had  by  turns  curbed  Cliarles  and  in- 
dulged him,  though  only  upon  conditions  and 
upon  jjrices  paid.  '"Their  intercoiu'se,"  s.aysEalph, 
"  was  mutually  mercenary ;  the  king  chaftered 
for  a  supply,  and  the  jjarty  leaders  for  their 
price;  but,  though  willing  to  be  bought,  they 
were  afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  purchase- 
money.  Hence  the  very  means  of  corruption 
failed  ;  and  they  began  to  dread  the  power  they 
had  bestowed.  Hence  all  their  subsequent  endea- 
vours were  to  undo  their  own  work,  and  reduce 
their  monarch  once  more  to  the  servant  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  not,  however,  from  honest  mo- 
tives or  by  honest  means,  but  by  any  means  in- 
discriminately, and  as  our  own  barbarians  on 
the  sea-coast  hang  out  lights  in  tempestuous 
times,  to  mislead  the  mariner  that  they  may 
prey  on  the  wreck." ' 

But  many  things  have  since  been  brought  to 
light  which  this  writer  knew  not,  or  saw  only 
obscurely.  Not  satisfied  with  adopting  the  spirit 
and  using  all  the  resources  of  faction  at  home, 
the  patriots  maintained  a  clandestine  intercoiu'se 
with  Barillon  the  Fi-eneh  ambassador,  in  order 
to  detach  Louis  from  Charles,  to  crush  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Pojiish  faction,  and  to  procure 
the  dismissal  of  Danby  and  the  disbanding  of 
the  standing  army.  Tlie  King  of  England  began 
these  un-English  ]iractices  with  the  old  enemy 
of  the  country's  religion,  liberty,  and  honour, 
in  order  to  establish  a  despotism;  the  opposi- 
tion in  parliament  entered  upon  them  in  order 
to  pi-eserve  freedom;  and  as  their  manceuvres 
with  the  French  court  seem  actually  to  have  cora- 
jielled  the  reduction  of  the  army,  their  error  or 
their  crime  in  engaging  in  this  perilous  and  dis- 
graceful intercourse  has  been  palliated  by  some 
and  even  timidly  justified  by  others.  But  there 
is  worse  remaining  behind — some  of  the  leaders  of 


'  Hist.  £n(i.:   RcvUlc  of  the  litigns  of  King  Ckarks  II.  and 
King  Janus  II. 


tliese  ])atriuts  soiled  their  hands  and  theii'  souls 
with  French  gold!  And  for  this  charge  we  can 
admit  no  possible  palliation,  unless  we  take  refuge 
in  a  bold  denial  of  the  authority  and  evidence 
(generally  admitted  as  valid  ever  since  Dalrym])le 
discovered  them),  upon  which  the  whole  charge 
rests.  "When,"  says  the  discoverer,  "I  found  in 
the  French  despatches  Lord  Rvssell  intriguing 
with  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  Algernon  Sid- 
ney taking  money  from  it,  1  felt  very  nearly  the 
same  shock  as  if  I  had  seen  a  son  turn  his  back 
in  the  day  of  battle."  The  name  of  Algernon 
Sidney  occurs  twice  in  the  account  of  Barillon's 
disbursements,  and  each  time  the  sum  of  5tX) 
guineas  is  placed  by  the  side  of  it.  Hampden, 
the  grandson  of  the  great  jjatriot,  is  set  down  as 
having  received  500  guineas,  and  other  patriots 
are  set  down  for  500  or  for  300  guineas.  Tlie 
largest  amount  is  stated  to  have  been  jiaid  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 1000  guineas  in  one  payment." 

,  ,._„        Foreseeing  tliat  the  couutrv partv 

.\.D.    1()(9.  °  ■   '        ", 

would  make  an  extravagant  use  of 

the  Popish  Plot  in  the  election  for  the  new  par- 
liament, Charles  induced  his  unpopular  Popish 
brother  to  retire  to  Brussels.  Notwithstanding 
his  departure,  and  the  bribery  exercised  by  the 
court  ])arty,  their  adversaries  had  the  advantage. 
The  new  parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  March. 
The  conmions  immediately  renewed  the  attack 
\\\)0\\  DanViy.  The  lords  resolved  the  curious 
constitutional  question — and  their  resolution  has 
in  modern  times  been  adopted  as  a  principle — 
that  the  proceedings  on  impeachments  begun 
in  one  parliament  are  not  affected  by  a  dissolu- 
tion, but  may  be  taken  up  and  continued  in  the 
succeeding  parliament.  The  king  summoned  the 
commons  to  Whitehall,  where  he  told  them  that 
the  two  letters  taken  out  of  the  desjiatch  box 
were  really  written  to  the  French  court  by  his 
orders;  that  he  had,  therefore,  given  a  full  pardon 
to  Danby,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  certaiu  other 
deeds,  he  had  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 
The  commons  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty 
against  the  validity  of  a  pardon  before  trial,  and 
they  called  upon  the  lords  to  do  justice.  The 
lords,  who  were  devising  how  to  throw  aside  the 
capital  charge  of  treason,  had  issued  a  warrant 
for  taking  him  into  custody,  but  Danby  had  ab- 
sconded. The  commons  therefore  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder,  to  take  effect  on  the  1.5th  of  April, 
if  the  fallen  minister  did  not  ]ireviously  appear 
to  stand  his  trial;  and  the  lords,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, adopted  the  bill.  But  on  the  10th  of  April, 
Danby  surrendered  himself,  kneeling  at  the  bar 
of  the  lords,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  The 
])opular  Lord  Essex,  who  had  not  touched  the 
French  money,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
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sury;  but  the  chief  management  of  aflairs  was 
left  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  asked 
Louis  XIV.  for  a  regular  pension.  Sunderland, 
now  secretary  of  state,  kept  himself  in  favour  at 
court  by  condescensions  anil  connivances  with 
Charles's  illegitimate  son  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  his  French  mistress  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  But,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  Charles  constituted  a  new  council  of 
thirty  jiersons,  into  which  were  admitteil  the 
most  daring  and  most  popular  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  with  the  versatile  Shaftesbury  for 
their  president.  Notwithstanding  this  calculated 
kindness,  Shaftesbury  urged  on  the  commons  to 
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vote  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  tlie 
throne.  Tlie  accidental  burning  of  a  printing- 
house  in  Fetter  Lane,  whicli  made  the  vulgar 
believe  that  London  was  to  be  consumed  again 
by  the  Papists,  and  the  report  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  about  returning  from  the  (,'ontinent 
with  a  French  fleet  and  army,  hastened  the 
blow.  The  commons  resolved,  nemine  contradi- 
ccHtc,  "That  the  Duke  of  York  being  a  Papist, 
and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  sucli  to  the  crown, 
had  given  the  greatest  countenance  to  tlie  pre- 
sent conspiracies  and  designs  against  the  king  and 
Protestant  religion."  They  also  voted  addresses 
requesting  his  majesty  to  banish  all  Papists 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  to  put  all  sea- 
jiorts,  fortresses,  and  sliips  into  trusty  hands;  and 
they  ordered  that  their  secret  committee  shoidd 
prepare  to  bring  before  them  all  such  letters  and 
(lapers  as  they  had  in  their  custody  relating  to 
the  Duke  of  York.  Lord  Russell,  though  one  of 
the  new  council  of  thirty,  was  selected  to  desire 
the  concurrence  of  the  lords.  The  latter  took 
time  for  consideration.    The  Duke  of  Monmouth 


had  been  for  some  time  plotting  and  contriving 
to  prove  a  lawful  marriage  between  his  motliei-, 
Lucy  Walters,  anrl  the  king,  and  Shaftesbury 
and  his  party  hoped  to  j)lace  the  rash  young  man 
on  the  throne  and  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his 
name.  But  Charles,  though  fond  of  his  natural 
son,  would  on  no  account  go  into  this  dangerous 
scheme,  and  as  a  medium  he  proposed  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  ])arliament  to  ilistin- 
guish  a  Papist  from  a  Protestant  successor;  that 
the  authority  of  a  Popish  prince  shotild  be  lim- 
ited and  circumscribed  so  as  to  disable  him  from 
doing  harm.  The  provisions  and  limitations 
which  followed,  and  which  were  solemnly  pro- 
pounded to  both  houses  by  the  chancellor,  would 
scarcely  have  loft  the  shadow  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative to  the  Popish  successor ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  scheme  was  thrown  into  parliament  only 
to  gain  time.  The  commons,  however,  rejected 
it  at  once,  and  proceeded  with  their  famous 
bill  of  exclusion,  by  which  the  crown  was  to  jjass 
to  the  next  Protectant  heir,  as  if  the  Duke  of 
York  were  dead.  At  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  (on  the  21st  of  May),  207  voted  for,  and  121 
against  it.  To  stay  further  proceedings  the  king 
prorogued  jiarliament.  This  sudden  measure 
took  the  exclusionists  com]iletely  by  surprise; 
and  Shaftesbury  was  so  transported  with  rage, 
that  he  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  ho 
would  have  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  the 
king's  advisers  upon  this  occasion'  (Charles,  how- 
ever, had  not  courage  to  act  upon  the  pardon 
he  had  granted,  and  Danby  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  five  years.  It  was  in  this 
stormy  session,  when  some  of  the  worst  of  pas- 
sions made  the  tempest,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  we  enjoy  was  secured  to  the  nation. 
This  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  which,  after 
being  agitated  and  frustrated  for  nearly  five 
years,  was  triumphantly  carried,  through  the 
energy  and  influence  of  Shaftesbury. 

While  in  England  Papists  had  been  sacrificeil 
to  the  Popish  Plot,  in  Scotland,  a  Protestant 
archbishop  had  been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave. 
Sharp,  after  six  years,  had  caught  Mitchell,  who 
had  fired  the  pistol  into  his  carriage,  and  that 
enthusiast  had  been  put  to  death,  with  some 
revolting  circumstances.  This  cruelty  and  the 
per.secution  against  the  conventiclers  called  u]) 
other  assassins.  The  archbishop  aiul  Duke  Lau- 
derdale had  carried  tyranny  to  its  utmost  stretch. 
An  army  of  wild  Highlanders  had  been  let  loose 
in  the  west  country,  to  live  upon  free  quarters; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country  were  required  to 
deliver  up  tlieir  arms  upon  oath,  and  to  keep  no 
horse  that  w^as  worth  more  than  £4;  dragoons 
were  employed  to  disperse  the  field  meetings, 
and  many  a  moor  and  hill-side  was  made  wet 
with  the  blood  of  the  Covenanters.     At  one  field 
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conventicle  ui)\varil.s  of  :i  huiulred  men  were  said 
to  have  lieeii  Ijulcliered  in  cold  blood.  In  Fife, 
where  the  archbishop  cliielly  resided,  the  perse- 
cution was  as  keen  Jis  in  the  west  country,  and 
it  produced  one  more  terrible  effect.  A  small 
band  of  men,  united  by  their  common  enthusiasm 
and  sufferiiij;,  resolved  to  take  the  life  of  one 
William  Carmichael,  "a  cruel  bloody  man,"  who, 
through  the  patronage  of  Sharp,  had  obtained  a 
commission  from  the  council  to  seek  out  and  ap- 
prehend all  nonconformists  in  Fife.  Headed  by 
IJackstou  of  Eathillet,  these  men,  on  Saturday, 
the  3d  of  May,  attempted  to  surprise  Carmichael 
while'  he  was  hunting  on  the  moors;  but  they 
missed  him.  In  the  midst  of  their  fury  at  this 
disappointment,  a  little  boy  cried  out,  "  There 
goes  the  bishop!"  Looking  as  the  boy  pointed, 
they  saw  at  a  short  distance  a  coach  drawn  by 
six  hoi'ses.  "  Truly,"  exclaimed  tlie  fanatics, 
"  this  is  of  God  I  The  Ijord  hath  delivered  the 
wretch  into  our  hands!"  John  Balfour  of  Kin- 
loch  put  himself  in  the  van,  and  the  nine  Iior.se- 
luen  |iushed  across  Magus  Muir  in  jjursiiit  of 
.Sharp.  As  soon  as  the  archbishop  saw  them  he 
turned  to  his  daughter  Isabel,  who  was  with 
him,  and  said,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me, 
my  dear  child,  for  I  am  gone!"  and,  the  postilion 
being  woundeil  and  the  traces  cut,  James  Russell 
of  Kettle  soon  stood  by  the  coach  door,  roaring 
"Judas,  come  forth  !"  The  old  man  ]ira_yed  for 
that  mercy  which  he  had  never  shown  to  them 
or  their  lirethren  ;  his  daughter  knelt  on  the 
ground  with  hira,  wept  and  implored,  and  tiied 
to  shield  him  with  her  own  person;  but  they 
])ulled  her  away,  and  Balfour,  with  one  stroke, 
laid  the  archbishop  at  his  feet.  Russell  finished 
the  horrible  work  by  hacking  the  skull  to  pieces, 
.■uid  then  ordering  the  servants  to  take  away 
their  priest.  A  few  days  after  this,  the  assassins 
were  in  the  west  country,  where  the  effect  of  their 
l)resence  w;is  soon  manifested  in  a  formidable 
insurrection.  Tlie  Covenanters  beat  off  with  loss 
tliree  troojjs  of  horse  that  were  led  against  them 
by  the  celebrated  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  By 
the  advice  of  Duke  Lauderdale,  the  army  in 
Scotland  was  concentrated  near  Edinburgh,  and 
the  king  sent  down  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
had  lately  married  the  great  Scottish  heiress  of 
Buccleuch.  Monmoutli  with  5000  regular  troo]js 
defeated  the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 
Hamilton  Heath,  killing  .'iOO  of  them,  and  taking 
1200  prisoners. 

Tlirough  personal  fears  and  a  selfish  policy 
Charles  .still  permitted  the  Popish  Plot  to  take 
its  sanguinary  course  in  England.  On  the  evi- 
dence of  Gates,  Bedloe,  Prance,  and  one  Dug- 
dale,  who  had  taken  up  the  profitable  trade  of  a 
witness,  five  Jesuits,  with  Langhorne,  a  famous 
Catholic  lawyer,  were  condemned  by  the  brutal 


Jefl'reys,  now  recorder  of  London,  and  thev  were 
all  executed.  Sir  George  M^akeman,  the  (jueeii's 
physician,  and  three  Benedictine  friars,  were, 
however,  acquitted  by  the  jury,  after  a  trial  in 
which  Oates  was  convicted  of  barefaced  perjuiy. 
Yet,  a  few  weeks  after  this  acquittal,  eight  jiriests 
and  monks  were  executed  in  the  [irovinces  for 
merely  exercising  their  religious  functions. 

In  the  month  of  August  Cliarles  fell  sick  of  a 
fever  at  Windsor;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  tra- 
velling in  disguise,  came  over  to  look  to  his  in- 
terests. The  duke  found  that  th'e  king  had 
recovered,  and  that  his  son  Monmoutii  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  armj',  was 
more  than  ever  popidar,  and  was  backed  by  a 
powerful  and  Intriguing  faction.  A  very  violent 
quarrel  between  the  two  dukes  was  tlie  conse- 
quence ;  and  Charles,  to  preserve  his  own  tran- 
quillity, sent  liis  son  to  Holland  and  his  brother 
to  Scotland.  Monmouth  submitted  with  great 
reluctance ;  but  his  ally,  Shaftesbury,  consoled 
liim  with  the  assurance  that  his  tenijiorary  exile 
would  give  him  the  merits  of  a  martyr  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  that  parliament  would 
insist  on  his  recall.  Charles  had  counted  upon 
a  pension  of  1,000,000  livres  from  the  French 
king;'  but  Louis,  who  had  no  present  occasion 
for  his  services,  appended  some  unjialatable  con- 
ditions to  this  new  money-treaty,  wliidi  caused 
it  to  drop.  The  Duke  of  York  advised  him  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  French  livres  by  a 
s'rict  economy  of  his  English  guineas,  so  as  to 
be  still  in  a  state  to  do  without  parliament;  and, 
in  the  mouth  of  October,"  when  jiarliament  was 
to  meet,  he  prorogued  it  again,  and  announced  to 
his  council  that  he  would  have  no  session  for  a 
year  to  come.  About  the  same  time  Shaftes- 
bury was  deprived  of  the  presidency  of  the  coun- 
cil ;'  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Ru.s.sell,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  retired,  and  Lord  Essex  threw  u]) 
the  treasury  in  disgust.  Essex  was  succeeded 
by  Hyde,  one  of  the  sons  of  Clarendon,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  York's  first  wife;  ain!  Hyde, 
with  Sunderland  and  Godoljihin,  managed  a  weak 
and  distracted  government.  Having  lost  the 
king,  Louis  and  Barillon  renewed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  patriots,  fancying  that  matters  in 
England  would  inevitably  end  in  a  civil  war. 
We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  disgraceful  jilots 
and  intrigues  which  followed.  Mr.s.  Cellier,  a 
Catholic  midwife,  who  was  employeil  by  ladies  of 

'  Cluirles  had  told  Bai-illon,  the  Fieiich  anib.ass,idor  and 
money-agent,  that  this  would  be  the  sure  way  "de  mettre  pour 
toute  sa  vie  I'Angleterre  dans  sadependance." — Dah-iiraplf.  .  .  . 
Tliis  precious  business  was  carried  on  by  the  king,  tlie  Duke  o:' 
York,  'the  French  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Surulcrland,  anil 
Churchill  (afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough),  who  w;ij 
sent  to  Paris  by  his  master,  James,  to  drive  on  the  bargain. 

-  ,\t  this  moment,  when  Charles  was  so  bold,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  failure  of  his  tre.aty  with  Louis— he  was  still  counting 
on  the  livres. 
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(luality  ill  vavioiLS  capacities,  ami  among  oUiors, 
ill  distributing  alms  among  the  disti-essed  pri- 
sonei-s  for  conscience'  sake,  fouiul  among  the  in- 
mates of  Newgate  a  very  handsome  young  man 
named  Dangertield.  She  discliarged  tlie  debts 
for  wliicli  he  was  in  durance,  and  introduced 
liini  to  Lady  Powis.  Daiigcrfield,  wlio  had  led 
a  must  profligate  life,  ami  had  l)oen  branded, 
whipped,  and  pilloried  as  a  felon,  was  not  very 
nice  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  testitied  his 
gratitude  or  procured  a  livelihood.  He  turned 
Catholic,  cuul  pretended  that,  by  visiting  the 
coftce-houses  in  the  city,  he  had  discovered  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  the  Pi'esbyterians  against 
the  king's  life  and  government.  Lady  Powis 
and  the  active  midwife  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Peterborough:  and  his  lordship  conducted  him  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  lately  retiirnetl  from 
Scotland.  The  duke,  who  had  sutl'ered  so  much 
from  Po|iish  jilots,  turned  a  ready  ear  to  this  Pro- 
testant ]jlot,  which  might  bring  ruin  ou  his  bit- 
terest enemies,  the  Puritans.  He  gave  Danger- 
field  twenty  guineas,  and  sent  liini  to  the  king, 
who  gave  him  forty.  Being  thus  regularly  in- 
stalled in  his  new  trade,  Daiigerfield,  a  few  days 
after,  gave  information  that  papers  and  docu- 
ments of  the  most  convincing  kind  would  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  ]SIansel,  who 
was  to  be  quarter-master  of  the  Presbyterian 
army.  Mansel's  lodgings  were  searched,  and  a 
bundle  of  papers  was  fcnind  behind  his  bed.  But 
the  forgery  was  clumsy ;  Mansel  proved  that  the 
informer  had  put  the  papers  in  his  room,  and 
Daugerfield  was  sent  back  to  Newgate.  But  the 
times  were  favourable  for  men  of  his  genius; 
and,  shifting  his  ground  with  alacrity,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  induced  by  the  midwife 
and  Lady  Powis  to  fabricate  a  ]dot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  a  real  one,  conducted,  not  by 
the  Presbyterians,  but  by  the  Catholics ;  that 
notes  and  the  documents  ou  which  the  sham  plot 
was  fonnded  were  concealed  in  a  ineal-tub  in 
Mrs.  Cellier's  house.  And,  upon  search  there, 
the  meal-tub  was  found  and  the  ]3a)3ers  in  them. 
The  tables  being  thus  turned,  the  midwife  was 
sent  to  Newgate  and  Lady  Powis  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  gi-and  jury  ignored  the  bill  against  the 
lady,  and  the  midwife  was  acquitted  u]ion  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Alarmeil  at  the  long  recess,  peojjle  from  all 
jjarts  of  the  country  began  to  petition  the  king 
for  the  speedy  meeting  of  parliament;  and  seven- 
teen peers  of  the  realm  joined  in  this  prayer.  The 
court  issued  a  proclamation  against  imju-oper 
jjetitions,  and  canvassed  for  counter -petitions 
with  very  considerable  success. 

1  ("80        Eneouraged  by  the  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  regular  succession  set  forth  in  these  counter- 


Ijetitions,  Charles  ventured  to  recall  his  brother 
from  Scotland,  and  to  declare,  u])on  oath,  before 
the  pirivy  council,  that  Monmouth  was  illegiti- 
mate. To  drive  that  prince  away,  Shaftesbury 
]ircsented  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Midillesex  as  a  Popish  recusant;  but  the  jiulges 
baulked  him  by  instantly  discharging  the  jury. 
The  Duke  of  ^Monmouth,  by  Shaftesbury '.s  desire, 
had  rcturnetl  suddenly  and  secretly  to  London, 
some  time  before  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
midnight  when  he  reached  the  city;  but  as  soon 
as  his  name  was  heard  he  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  people.  Chai'les  ordered  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  but  Shaftesbury  ke])t  him 
where  he  was ;  and,  as  the  king  could  no  longer 
help  meeting  parliament,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
sent  back  to  Edinburgh.  The  session  was  opened 
on  the  21st  of  October.  The  commons  instantly 
began  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  counter- 
petitioners,  to  fondle  the  old  Pojush  Plot,  and  to 
patronize  Daugerfield  and  the  meal-tub  ])lot. 
Thus  encouraged,  the  felon  accused  the  Duke  of 
York  of  having  instigated  him  not  only  to  frame 
his  first  story  against  the  Presbyterians,  but  also 
to  murder  the  king.  On  the  2(jth  of  October 
Lord  Russell  carried  a  motion  that  the  house 
should  take  into  consideration  how  to  sup])re.ss 
Popery  and  prevent  a  Popish  successor;  on  the  2d 
of  November  the  exclusion  bill  against  the  Duke 
of  York  was  introduced,  and  it  was  reiiorted  on 
the  8th.  The  king  (who,  however,  would  have 
sold  his  brother  for  £600,000)  tried  to  divert 
the  storm,  but  the  bill  jiassed  the  conimons  on 
the  11th  November,  and  ou  the  15tli,  Lord  Rus- 
sell, escorted  by  the  exclusionists,  carried  it  to 
the  upper  house.  The  king  was  present  at  the 
debate,  and  personally  solicited  the  peers,  who 
threw  out  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three 
to  thirty.  The  commons  then  turned  back  to  the 
Popish  Plot,  to  keep  the  rancour  of  the  jieople 
alive;  and  Lord  Stafford,  one  of  the  tive  lords  ui 
the  Tower,  was  brought  to  trial  before  his  peers, 
who  iu  such  a  case  were  quite  ready  to  concur  with 
the  commons.  The  witnesses  against  him  were 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberville— a  new  witness, 
as  deeply  sunk  in  villany  and  infamy  as  either  of 
the  old  jiractitioners.  The  old  earl— he  w^as  in  his 
seventieth  year— made  an  excellent  defence,  and, 
by  himself  and  witnesses,  proved  discrepancies, 
flat  contradictions,  and  perjury  in  the  evidence 
of  his  accusers;  yet  the  lords  found  him  guilty  by 
a  majority  of  fifty-five  to  thirty- one.'     Charles, 


1  In  the  rage  of  her  disappointment  because  the  excIusionisU 
had  not  succeeded,  the  Dnchesa  of  Portsnioutli  attended  Slnf- 
ford's  trial,  "dealing  sweetmeats  and  smiles  among  his  prose- 
ciitoi-s."  This  French  mistress  had  been  flattered  by  the  hoi>e 
—if  not  by  a  positive  promise — that,  if  the  Duke  of  York  should 
be  set  aside,  her  own  children,  after  some  unexplained  proceiw 
of  legitimation,  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  Shaftesbury, 
Halifax,  .and  Sunderland  deluded  her,  by  turns,  in  this  slraugo 
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wlio  liad  been  present  at  the  trial  in  Westmin- 
ster Hiill,  and  who  was  convinced  that  Statlbrd 
was  innocent  of  the  imputed  treason,  yet  signed 
the  death-warrant  with  no  other  mitigation  than 
that  he  should  be  simply  beheadeil.  The  sheriffs 
of  London  (Bethell  and  t'oruish)  questioned  wlie- 
ther  tlie  king  had  the  ])ower  to  alter  the  sentence 
of  tlie  lord^,  whicli  included  or  im]5lied  all  the 
liorrid  formalities  of  hanging,  bowelling,  &c., 
.-Mid  tliey  applied  to  the  two  liouses;  but  Charles 
was  firm;  the  lords  told  the  sheriffs  that  their 
scruples  were  unnecessary,  and  that  tlie  king's 
warrant  ought  to  be  obeyed.  And,  accordingly, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  tlie  old  nobleman  was 
decapitated  upon  Tower-hill. 

The  House  of  Commons  with- 
held the  su  Implies,  and  assailed  the 
embarrassed  and  beggared  court  witli  various 
bills,  for  banishing  "  the  most  considei'able  Pa- 
pists;" for  getting  up  a  Protestant  association 
against  Popery  and  a  Popish  successor;  for  mak- 
ing the  raising  of  money  without  consent  of  par- 
liament high  treason ;  for  securing  the  regular 
meeting  of  parliament;  and  for  dismissing  cor- 
rupt judges.  These  bills  were  followed  up  by  a 
remonstrance,  in  which  the  commons  required 
his  majesty's  assent  to  the  exclusion  of  his  bro- 
ther. On  the  7th  of  January  Charles,  by  mes- 
sage, told  the  commons  that  he  could  never  con- 
sent to  the  bill  of  exclusion,  which  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  This  message  threw 
the  house  into  a  fury.  Lord  Russell,  his  rela- 
tive Lord  Cavendish,  ISIontague,  the  ex-araVias- 
sador.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr.  Hampden,  Colonel 
Titus,  and  others,  moved  and  earned  in  a  series 
of  votes  that  no  supply  sliould  be  granted  with- 
out the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York;' 
that  the  Earl  of  Halifax  and  other  ministers  were 
promoters  of  Popery,  &c.  That  night  Charles 
made  up  his  mind  to  dissolve  this  parliament ; 
and,  to  take  the  commons  by  surprise,  he  stole  into 
the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  the  commons  got  notice,  and  in 
one  short  quarter  of  an  hour  they  tumultuously 
voted  that  those  who  attempted  to  defeat  the  ex- 
elusion  bill  were  ti-aitors  sold  to  France ;  that 
the  Papists  were  the  authors  of  the  great  fire  of 
London;  that  the  Duke  of  INIonmouth  had  been 
dei)rived  of  his  offices  through  tlie  Duke  of  Y^ork, 
and  ought  to  be  restored  to  th^m  ;  that  the  city 
of  London  had  merited  the  thanks  of  the  house  ; 
that  the  infliction  of  the  penal  laws  upon  Protes- 


tant Dissenters  was  giving  encouragement  to 
Popery.  Here  t)ie  usher  of  the  black  rod  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  his 
majesty  in  the  other  house.  Charles  then  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  to  the  30tli  of  the  month, 
and  a  few  days  after  dissolved  it  by  proclama- 
tion, appointing  the  new  parliament  to  meet  on 
the  21st  of  March  — not  at  Westminster  but  at 
Oxford.- 

In  the  Miort  interval  (.'haiies  made  some 
changes  in  his  cabinet,  and  opened  another  ne- 
gotiation with  the  French  king  for  more  money. 
In  the  preceding  year,  in  his  irritation  at  Louis's 
parsimony,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Spanish  court  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen;  but  now,  in  consideration  of  2,000,000 
livres  for  the  present  year,  and  1,500,000  for 
the  three  following  years,  he  engaged  to  aban- 
don Spain  and  do  the  will  of  France.' 

Sixteen  peers  petitioned  the  king  against  hold- 
ing the  parliament  at  Oxford,  a  place  where  the 
two  houses  might  be  deprived  of  freedom  of  de- 
bate, and  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  Papists, 
who  had  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  i-oyal  guards. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  popular  [jarty  feared 
the  king  and  his  troops,  and  that  the  king  feared 
them  and  the  people :  both  went  to  Oxford  as  if 
they  were  going  to  a  battle.  The  king  opened  the 
session  in  a  confident  tone;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that,  in  the  fierce  struggle  at  the  elections,  the 
Whigs  had  had  the  better  of  the  Tories  (these 
terms  were  now  becoming  the  common  designa- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties),  and  that  the  pre- 
sent parliament  was  as  resolute  as  the  last  to 
exclude  the  Duke  of  Y^ork.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  March,  when  the  parliament  was  a 
week  old,  the  king  put  the  crown  and  the  robes 
of  state  into  a  sedan-chair,  got  into  it  himself, 
hastened  privately  to  the  place  where  the  lords 
met,  and  dissolved  this  his  fifth  and  last  parlia- 
ment. And  after  this  step  both  the  sovereign  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  scamiiered  away 
from  the  learned  city  of  Oxford  as  if  they  were 
retreating  from  some  furious  enemy.  The  Whigs 
put  forth  "A Modest  Defence  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment," and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  its  dis- 
solution was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  constitution.  The  Tories,  on 
the  other  side,  showered  congratulatory  addresses 
ujion  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  clergy  and  the  two 
universities  descanted  on  the  Divine  right,  and 
declared  that  it  belonged  not  to  subjects  either  to 


w.iy  ;  and  it  appears  certain  that,  lutder  her  influence,  the  king 
several  times  was  more  than  half  disposed  to  go  along  with  the 
esclusionists,  even  without  their  money. 

'  "  I  hope,"  said  Colonel  Titus,  "we  shall  not  be  wise  as  the 
frogs,  to  whom  Jupiter  gave  a  stork  for  their  king.    To  trust 
exjiedients  with  sucli  a  king  on  the  throne  would  be  just  as  wise 
.13  if  there  were  a  lion  in  tlie  lobby,  and  we  should  vote  to  let  | 
him  in,  .and  chain  him,  instead  of  fastening  the  door  to  keep 


bini  out."  Before  this  the  anxious  eyesof  many  politicians  had 
been  turned  towards  Holland.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir 
Robert  Markliam  proposed  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  present 
king,  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  rule  conjointly  with  James, 
his  father-in-law. 

-  Pari.  Hist.:  A.  Sidney's  ieHers;  Reresby's /o«?vja?. 
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create  or  censure,  but  to  lujuour  ;ind  obey  their 
king,  whose  fundamental  right  of  succession  no 
religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture,  could  alter 
or  diminish.'  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  u]ion  a  charge  of  instigating  insurrection; 
and  two  Londoners,  who  lia<i  great  iiitluence 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens --Stephen 
(College,  a  joiner,  commonly  called,  from  his  zeal 
against  Popery,  tlie  "  Protestant  joiner,"  and 
.lolin  Rouse,  described  as  a  Wajijjing  follower  of 
my  Lord  Shaftesbury — were  made  fast.  The 
court  expected  to  get  ex'idence  from  these  poor 
men  against  the  "great  driver;"  but  they  were 
disappointed.  Among  the  witnesses  against  them 
were  Dugdale  and  othere,  who  had  been  believed 
when  they  swoi'e  away  the  lives  of  Papists,  but 
who  now  found  no  credit.  The  grand  jury  threw 
out  the  bills  of  indiciment.  Kouse  esca])ed;  but, 
as  College  was  charged  ^^■ith  treasons  connnitted 
in  Oxfordshire  as  well  as  in  Middlesex,  he  was 
sent  down  to  trial  at  the  assizes  in  Oxford,  "  he- 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  court."  And  there,  upon  evidence 
which  the  grand  jury  at  London  had  rejected, 
the  poor  " Protestant  joiner"  was  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  traitoi",  for  having  accused  the  king 
of  tyranny  and  Popery,  and  conspired  to  seize 
his  jierson  during  the  sitting  of  the  lat«  )iarlia- 
nient  at  Oxford.  The  gowned  men  thei-e  had 
scarcely  done  shouting  for  this  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, when  the  Londoners  raised  their  sliouts 
of  joy  for  the  acquittal  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  court  had  scrupled  at  no  measure  that  might 
tend  to  insure  his  conviction  :  all  the  arts  which 
Shaftesbury  had  employed,  or  was  belie\'ed  to 
have  employed,  in  getting  up  and  supporting  the 
evidence  in  the  Popish  Plot,  were  now  tm-ned 
against  him.     But  in  spite  of  all  the  resources  of 

'  Ail<Jre.s.s  fi-oni  C'iunbi  iiig'i 


the  conrt,  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  From 
this  moment  Charles  entertained  the  most  vio- 
lent animosity  against  popular  sheriffs,  who  could 
return  popular  juries,  and  began  to  entertain  the 
project  of  depriving  the  city  of  its  charter.' 

At  this  critical  season,  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  jn-oposed  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  Both 
Charles  and  his  brother  the  duke  believed  that 
he  intended  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  strength 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  to  see  whether  he  could 
turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  The  did<e  advised 
his  brotlier  to  decline  the  visit  altogether,  for 
James  already  trembled  at  the  thought  of  his 
son-in-law;  but  the  king,  though  he  gave  him 
little  encouragement,  allowed  the  prince  to  come 
over.  AVilliam  had  .several  motives  and  aims, 
some  secret,  some  aii])arent.  lie  wished  to  bring 
England  into  a  league  against  France,  and  to  in- 
duce his  uncle  Charles  to  summon  a  parliament, 
without  which  he  knew  that  his  ]iowerasan  ally 
would  be  null.  With  or  without  his  uncle's  con- 
sent, he  made  some  attem])ts  to  mediate  between 
the  king  and  the  pojnilai-  party;  and  he  fre- 
quently visited  Lord  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  others.  The  prince  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  in  the  city,  which  was  sent  to 
him  by  the  sheriffs,  who  w&re  so  odious  at  court. 
His  uncle  hastened  to  call  him  to  Windsor,  and 
iii  a  veiy  few  days  they  parted,  Charles  promis- 
ing to  have  once  more  recourse  to  a  parliament 
if  Louis  Xl\'.  should  attack  the  Low  Countries, 
and  William  being  convinced  that  some  mighty 
convulsion  was  apjjroaching  in  England.  As 
soon  as  William's  back  was  turned,  Charles  a])0- 
logized  to  the  French  ambassador  for  seeing  his 
nephew,  and  accepted  a  bribe  of  1,000,000  livres 
from  France,  for  allowing  Louis  to  attack  Lux- 
emburg, one  of  the  keys  of  the  Low  Countries.' 


-  JBurnH;  Rofjer  North;  Rolph- 
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CH. MILES    I!. 

Ciiineronians  of  ScoUaiul  ami  their  founder— Cargill  eicomniunicates  the  king's  niiijistera  at  TorwoocI  — Duke  of 
York's  government  in  Scotland — The  Earl  of  Argyle  tried  and  condemned  to  deatii — He  escapes  from  prison 
—  The  Duke  of  York  shipwrecked — The  Duke  of  Monmontli'spojjularity — He  is  arrested — Cliarles  nominates 
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HE  Duke  of  York  liad  not  been 
idle  in  Scotland,  where,  in  spite  of 
lis  religion,  which  by  law  excluded 
lim  even  from  being  a  common 
justice  of  the  peace,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  exercise  the  high  func- 
tions of  a  viceroy,  imder  the  title  of  '"  King's 
C'ommissioner."  After  their  defeat  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  a  band  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
Covenanters  rallied  round  Cameron,  a  preaclier, 
from  whom  they  afterwards  derived  the  name 
of  Camei'onians.  They  wandei-ed  from  place  to 
place,  or  lay  hid  m  the  wilds,  till  the  imposition 
upon  the  country  of  the  idolatrous  duke  seemed 
to  offer  a  favonrable  opportunity  of  raising  the 
whole  of  the  indignant  people.  Tlien  Cameron 
came  forth,  with  his  followers,  and  affixed  to  the 
market-cross  of  Sanquhar  "  A  Declaration  and 
Testimony  of  the  true  Presbyterian,  Auti-pre- 
latic,  Anti-erastian,  and  peraecuted  party  in  Scot- 
land." In  this  document  they  renounced  and 
disowned  Chai-les  Stuart,  and  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  declared  war  against 
him  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper ;  and  they  ;dso  dis- 
owned and  resented  the  recej^tion  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  a  professed  Pa])ist,  in  Scotland,  as  be- 
ing repugnant  to  their  principles  and  vows  to 
the  most  high  God.  Then  ^^ith  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  Cameron  took  the  field.  He  was 
surprised  by  three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  died 
fighting,  with  his  brother  and  ten  of  his  followers. 
A  few  were  made  prisoners ;  the  rest  escaped 


with  Donald  Cargill,  another  jireacher,  as  enthu- 
siastic as  Cameron,  who  soon  re-appeared  at 
Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  there,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  true  church,  ])io- 
noimced  excommunication  against  Charles  II  , 
King  of  Scotland,  for  his  mocking  of  God,  his 
perjury,  adultery,  incest,  drunkenness,  and  disem- 
bling  with  God  and  man;  against  James,  Duke 
of  York,  for  his  idolatry;  against  James,  Duke  of 
INIonniouth,  for  his  invasion  of  the  Lord's  jieojile 
at  Bothwell  Bridge  ;  against  John,  Duke  of  Lau- 
derdale, for  blasphemy,  apostasy,  and  adultery; 
and  against  the  Duke  of  Eothes,  and  other  min- 
isters of  the  crown,  for  various  heinous  offences. 
Upon  this  affront,  the  government  began  to  exe- 
cute the  prisoners  they  had  taken  iu  the  affair  with 
Cameron,  and  to  seize  more  victims.  Donald  Car- 
gill was  taken;  and  he  and  four  of  his  disciples, 
on  the  26th  of  July  (1G81),  were  condemned  for 
rebellion  and  disowning  tlie  king,  and  hanged 
the  next  day.  As  king's  commissioner,  James 
opened  a  Scottish  parliament  in  the  month  of 
July,  1681,  having  previously  obtained  some 
credit  by  checking  the  corru])tions  of  Lauderdale, 
and  displacing  many  of  his  hungry  satellites. 
He  brought  in  the  scheme  of  an  oath  or  test  to  be 
taken  by  all  in  public  stations,  who  were  to  swear 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  king  aiul  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  The  celebrated 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  after  opposing  the  bill  witli 
great  sjnrit  and  eloquence,  moved  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  religion  should  be  made 
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n  part  of  tlie  test.  The  oourt  li.ii'ty,  slavisli  as  it 
was,  could  not  iu  deceiny  o])]xise  this ;  and  tlic 
drawint;  \ip  of  the  clause  was  committed  to  Lord 
Stair.  The  clause  was  allowed  to  pass  in  parlia- 
ment. To  save  the  Duke  of  York  from  tliat  part 
of  the  test  wliicli  pro\ided  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, it  was  jirojiosed,  while  the  bill  was  under 
dehate,  that  tlie  princes  of  the  blood  sliould  not 
be  obliged  to  take  the  test  at  all.  Lord  iSelha- 
ven  stood  up  and  said  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
test  was  to  bind  a  Popish  successor.  His  lorJ- 
shi])  was  instantly  sent  i^risoner  to  the  castle  by 
the  parliament;  and  the  lord-advocate  ainiounced 
that  he  would  impeach  him.  Notwithstanding 
these  high  courses,  tlie  Earl  of  Argyle,  son  to  him 
who  suffered  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and 
formerly  known  as  Lord  Lorn,  avowed  the  same 
sentiments  as  Belhaven ;  and  his  speech  was  be- 
lieved to  have  sunk  the  deeper  into  the  mind  of 
the  duke,  because  he  was  silent  about  it.  Soon 
after  tlie  duke  removed  Lord  Stair  from  his  high 
office  of  president  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
instituted  prosecutions  against  him  and  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  which  induced  them  both  to  flee  their 
country.  To  hit  Ai'gyle,  James  called  upon  him 
at  the  coimcil-table  to  take  the  test.  Argyle  took 
it,  but  added  to  his  oath  this  limitation,  "That 
he  took  the  test,  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with 
itself;  .and  that  he  meant  not  to  preclude  himself, 
iu  a  lawful  way,  from  endeavouring  to  make  alter- 
ations ill  church  and  state,  so  far  as  they  were 
consi.steiit  with  his  religion  and  loyaltj'."  James 
permitted  this  explanation  to  pass  without  re- 
mark, with  a  smiling  countenance  invited  Argyle 
to  sit  beside  him  at  the  council-board,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day's  business  frequently  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  as  if  in  friendly  confidence.  Two 
days  after,  nevertheless,  he  was  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  charged  with  treason 
for  making  .and  uttering  the  limitation.  The 
captive  earl  wrote  to  the  duke,  hoping  that  he 
had  not  deserved  his  liighness's  displeasure,  ex- 
pressing his  loyalty  and  obedience  to  his  majesty 
and  his  royal  highness,  and  begging  to  know 
what  satisfaction  was  expected  from  him,  and 
where  and  how  he  might  live  with  his  higli- 
ne.ss's  favour.  James  left  the  letter  unanswer- 
ed, but  some  of  the  court  cabal  sent  to  inform 
Argyle  secretly,  that  no  more  was  designed  than 
to  humble  him,  decrease  his  feudal  power  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
heritable  and  other  offices;  and  James  himself, 
when  some  at  court  spoke  as  if  it  was  intended  to 
threaten  life  and  fortune,  exclaimed,  "  Life  and 
fortune !  God  forbid."  Nevertheless,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  Argyle  was  brought  before  the 
slavish  and  venal  lords  of  justiciary,  who,  by  a 
majoi'ity  of  three  to  two,  found  tliat  the  offences 
charged  against  him  did  reallv  amount  to  trea- 
VoL.  II. 


son  and  lesing-raaking;  and,  with  indecent  haste, 
sent  the  ca.se  to  the  a.^size  or  jury.  Jly  tlie  spe- 
cial selection  of  the  court,  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, the  grandson  of  him  who  had  been  hanged 
'jy  Argyle  and  the  Covenanters,  the  hereditary 
and  implacable  enemy  of  all  th.-it  bore  the  name 
of  Campbell,  sat  there  as  chancellor  or  foreman 
of  the  jury,  and  delivered  the  hurried  sentence 
of  guilty. 

After  other  iniquitous  proceedings,  and  after 
a  display  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik  of  a 
savage  relentless  teni]ier  and  a  total  disregard 
to  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  some  troops  of  horse 
and  a  regiment  of  foot  were  marched  into  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  earl  was  informed  that  he  was  to 
be  brought  down  from  the  castle  to  the  tol- 
bootli,  whence  prisoners  were  usually  carried  to 
execution.  Argyle  then  begged  to  see  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, the  Lady  Sophia  Lindsaj';  disguised 
himself  as  that  lady's  Jiage,  and  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowing her  out  of  the  castle.  He  fled  to  Loudon, 
and  after  lying  there  for  some  time  in  concealment, 
he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  where  he  found  many 
friends  and  countrymen,  fugitives  like  himself, 
enjoying  the  ]irotection  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Duke  of  York  obtained  from  the  terrified 
]iarliainent  of  Scotland  an  act  declaring  it  to  be 
high  treason  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  ex- 
cluding him  from  the  succession,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  or  upon  any  other  ground 
whatsoever.  This  act  he  obtained  to  show  the 
exclusionists  in  England  that  a  civil  wai"  must 
be  entailed  upon  the  two  kingdoms,  if  they  per- 
sisted iu  their  scheme  or  succeeded  in  barring 
him  from  the  English  throne. 

Charles  betrayed  more  uneasiness  of  mind 
than  fraternal  affection  wlieu  his  brother  waited 
upon  him  at  Newmarket.  James,  to  remove  his 
anxiety,  told  him  that  he  had  no  ambition  to 
meddle  again  iu  the  affairs  of  England,  lint  that 
he  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  those  of  Scotland. 
With  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  all  power  and 
places  in  Scotland  as  he  pleased,  the  duke  took 
his  leave  of  the  king,  in  order  to  return  to  Edin- 
liurgli  by  sea.  On  his  voyage  a  disastrous  acci- 
dent had  well  nigh  relieved  both  nations  from 
all  the  fears  they  entertained  on  his  account. 
The  tlloueester  frigate,  which  carried  him  and 
his  retinue,  struck  u])on  a  sandbank  called  the 
Lemon  and  Ore,  about  twelve  leagues  from  Yar- 
mouth. The  night  was  dark  and  tlie  sea  ran 
high.  Lord  O'Brien,  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  Sir 
Joseph  Douglas,  one  of  the  Hydes,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Gloucester,  Sir  John  Bury,  the  cap- 
tain, and  above  130  more  persons,  perished;  the 
duke  and  about  100  persons  were  saved.  Among 
those  who  escajied  was  Captain  ChurchUl  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Marlborough),  for  whose  preser- 
vation James  is  said  to  have  taken  gi-eat  caie.  So 
193 
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soon  as  the  lUike  readied  Ediuburgli,  tlie  reign 
of  terror  was  renewed.  CoiU'ts  of  judicature, 
having  tlieir  boots  and  their  other  tortures,  and 
differing  very  Hltle  from  the  Inquisition,  were 
erected  in  all  the  southern  and  western  counties 
of  Scotland. 

But  the  duke,  leaving  his  satellites  and  instru- 
meuts  behind  him,  soon  retm-ned  with  his  wife 
and  family  to  England,  being  re-appointed  lord 
high-admiral,  and  lodged  iu  St.  James's.  The 
Duke  of  IMonmouth,  who  had  gone  abroad  upon 
the  king's  promise  that  James  should  be  kept  at 
a  distance  in  Scotland,  now  came  again  hastily 
over,  in  defiance  of  his  father's  commands.  He 
was  received  in  the  city  of  London  with  an  en- 
thusiastic welcome.  As  in  the  year  1679-80 
Monmouth  set  out  with  a  train  and  equipage 
little  less  than  royal,  to  make  a  progress  through 
the  kingdom :  he  was  followed  bj'  a  retinue  of 
100  or  more  persons,  all  armed  and  magnificently 
accoutred.  In  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, and  Cheshire  he  was  treated  like  a 
king  or  heir-apparent.  The  Eussells,  the  Greys, 
and  many  others  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  met 
him  at  the  head  of  their  tenants  at  different 
l)laces.  He  entered  the  different  cities  and  towns 
in  a  species  of  triumph.  At  Liverpool  he  even 
ventured  to  touch  for  the  kiug's-evil. 
All  these  proceedings  were  watched 
by  a  well  -  organized  body  of  spies, 
who  had  been  collected  and  drilled 
through  a  series  of  years  by  the  in- 
famous pander  Chiffinch,  and  who 
now  sent  hourly  reports  from  the 
country  to  court.  The  notorious 
Jeffreys  was  at  this  time,  "  with  his 
interest  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
York,"  chief-justice  of  Chester.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  some  disturbances 
which  happened  at  Chester,  Jeffreys 
got  from  court  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  began  to  make 
use  of  it  against  the  admirers  and 
friends  of  the  Protestant  duke.  Mon- 
mouth himself  was  arrested  at  Strat- 
ford, where  he  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  in  the  public  streets 
with  all  the  inhabitants  en  masse.  He 
submitted  quietly,  relying  upon  his  tutor  Shaf- 
tesbm-y's  salutary  provision  of  habeas  corjMis ; 
and  iu  London  he  was  immediately  admitted  to 
bail.     His  bail  were  Lords  Russell,  Grey,  &c. 

The  king  and  the  court  party  had  long  com- 
plained that  they  could  have  no  chance  of  law 
against  their  opponents  so  long  as  the  city  was 
allowed  to  appoint  Whig  sheriffs.  Ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  of  the  parlia- 
ment with  Charles  I.,  both  sheriffs  had  always 
been  elected  exclusively  by  the  common  hall. 


But  now  Charles,  encouraged  by  the  conit  law- 
yers, insisted  that  he  had  in  himself  the  sole  right 
of  nominating  the  sheriffs,  and  he  selected  and 
named  Dudley  North  and  Kich,  two  men  who 
were  devoted  to  the  ])rerogative,  and  among  the 
stanchest  of  Tories.  The  citizens  raised  a  loud 
outcry,  but  they  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  irreconcilable  party  differences,  and  some  of 
their  aldermen  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  court. 
The  king's  sheriffs  were  left  at  their  posts  to  pack 
juries  for  his  majesty,  who  had  no  longer  cause 
to  complain  that  he  could  obtain  no  verdicts. 
Alderman  Pilkington  was  sentenced  to  pay  the 
enormous  damages  of  .£100,000,  for  saying  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  fired  the  city  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire,  and  that  he  was  now  coming 
with  his  Papists  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  citizens. 
Jett'reys,  as  recorder  of  London,  and  high  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  favour,  gave  boldness  to  the  Tory 
juries,  and  dismay  to  every  Whig  defendant  or 
Whig  witness.  Every  man  felt  that  hangings 
and  headings  would  follow  these  civil  actions  for 
damages.  Shaftesbury  withdrew  to  his  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  called  around  him  all  the 
disaffected  and  desperate  people  in  the  city,  still 
hoping  to  make  good  his  former  boast — "  that  he 
would  walk  the  king  leisurely  out  of  his  domin- 


SilAFTESBURY  HouSE,  AUleisgate  street  '• 
From  a  print  iu  De  Laune's  "  Present  State  of  London"  (16S1). 


ions,  and  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  vagabond 
upon  the  earth  like  Cain ;"  or,  failing  iu  this,  at 
least  to  manage  matters  in  such  a  way  that  he 
and  his  pai'ty  should  not  perish  without  a  blow, 
or  be  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  Not  know- 
ing that  bis  Absalom,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  alike  desjiicable  for  intellect  and  for 


1  This  fine  edifice,  still  existing,  was  built  about  the  time  of 

Charles  I.     It  was  situated  just  outside  the  walls,   and  was 

hired  or  purch-ased  by  Lord  Shaftesbur>%  in  order  to  be  near 

the  citizens — from  among  whom  it  was  his  boast  that  he  could 

I  raise  lO.OUO  brisk  boys  by  the  mere  holding  up  of  his  finger. 
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lienri,  li:ul  aliv:hly  iimiv  than  half  lictraycd  liini 
and  tlie  secrets  of  his  jiarty  to  the  king,  lie  clung 
to  that  jialtiy  ived.  At  the  same  time  Sliaftes- 
bury  concerted  measures  with  Lord  Russell,  Lord 
Essex,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Algernon  Sidney. 
These  patriots  neither  agreed  aa  to  their  ultimate 
end,  nor  as  to  the  means  by  whicli  the  end  was 
to  be  brought  about.  Tlie  extremes  were  repre- 
sented by  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney. 
Kiissell  was  for  what  he  called  gentle  remedies — 
for  a  correction  of  the  constitutional  government, 
for  the  utter  extir|)ation  of  Pojiery,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  one  national  church,  which,  if 
not  the  Presbyterian,  would  have  been  very  like 
it :  Siiiney  was  undisg\iiseilly  for  the  entire  de- 
struction of  royalty,  for  the  re-estalilishment  of  his 
darling  commonwealth,  and  for  the  widest  and 
most  jjerfect  toleration,  to  include  the  Catholics 
and  all  sects  and  denominations  of  men,  without 
any  state  church  or  privileged  clei-gy  whatever. 
Honesty  of  purpose  and  a  mediocrity  of  talent 
were  common  to  the  two ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  infamous  scounilrel  than  Rus- 
sell's kinsman.  Lord  Howard,  or  than  Ford,  Lord 
Gi'ey,  who  were  both  admitted  into  the  confede- 
racy. Nor  can  much  be  said  in  favour  of  other 
members  of  the  secret  conclave  in  Alilersgate 
Street,  who  proved  either  cowards  or  traitoi-s  to 
the  cause.  Shaftesbuiy  was  no  fighting  man,  and 
yet  it  appears  that  he  had  more  boldness  and  de- 
cision than  any  of  them  or  than  all  of  them  put 
togetlier.  He  recommended  the  immediate  taking 
up  of  arras,  and  spoke  confidently  of  his  "  10,000 
brisk  boys  in  the  city,"  who  were  ready  to  rise  at 
the  moving  of  his  finger.  But  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth pretended  to  despise  the  citizens  aa  com- 
pared with  the  troops,  and  the  other  military  men 
in  the  confederacy  thought  it  better  to  wait.  So 
contradictory  is  the  evidence,  and  so  evident  is 
the  falsehood  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  part  of  the  story  free  from 
doubt.  According,  however,  to  the  most  gener- 
ally received  account,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rising 
.should  take  place  simultaneously  in  town  and 
country  :  that  Shaftesbury  iindertook  to  raise  the 
city ;  that  ISIonmouth  engaged  to  prevail  upon 
Lord  Macclesfield,  Lord  Bi-andon,  Lord  Delamere, 
and  others  to  rise  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ; 
that  Lord  Russell  corresponded  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  other  disaffected  gentlemen  in  the 
west  of  England  ;  that  Trenchard  engaged  to  have 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  town  of  Taunton  up  in 
arms ;  and,  la,stly,  despairing  at  the  returning 
want  of  concert  and  spirit  among  his  friends,  and 
dreading  to  be  betrayed  either  purposely  or  by 
imbecility  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Shaftes- 
bury threw  up  the  game  as  lost,  and  sec\n-ed  his 
neck  by  flight.  Shaftesbury  certaiidy  retire<l  to 
Holland  on,  or  a  day  or  two  before,  the  lOtli  of 
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Nuvcndn'r  ^1(182),  .•vn<I  died  at  ,\nis(cnlnin,  with 
rage  in  his  heart  and  gout  in  his  stomach,  about 
six  weeks  after  his  llight.  Mis  death  siruck  a 
damp  to  tlie  courage  of  his  jKirty,  ami  rai.sed  the 
confidence  of  their  opponents.  iMany  resigned 
themselves  to  what  seemed  to  be  inevitable 
destiny,  forsaking  altogether  the  projects  and 
by-paths  whicli  he  had  chalked  out  for  them  as 
leading  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  while  some 
few,  perhaps,  rushed  into  mad  and  sanguinary 
schemes  of  their  own  devising.' 

On  the  12th  of  .lime  Jusiah  Key- 
ing, a  Salter  by  trade,  .and  formerly 
ii  tlaiiiing  AVliig,  wait«l  ujioii  the  Duke  of  York's 
favourite,  Tjord  Dartmouth,  and  informed  his 
lordship  that  there  wa-s  a  terrible  plot  afoot  in 
the  city  against  the  king's  life.  D;irtmoiith  oar- 
rieil  the  informer  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the  new 
Tory  secretary  of  state.  Jenkins  suggested  that 
a  second  witness  would  be  needed,  and  Keyling 
went  away,  and  got  his  own  brother  to  overhear 
a  terrible  conversation  between  himself  and  one 
Goodenough,  described  .as  being  formerly  a  satel- 
lite of  my  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Keyliiig  then  led 
his  brother  to  the  secretaiy  at  "Whitehall.  Some 
of  Keyling's  associates  ch.anced  to  see  him  lurking 
about  the  palace,  and  charged  him  with  a  design 
to  betray  them.  He  solemnly  .avowed  that  he 
had  no  such  intention,  that  he  was  true  to  his 
party  ;  and  thereupon  they  let  him  go  unscathed. 
He  went  again  to  the  secretary  and  made  still 
more  ample  disclosures.  Keyling's  narrative  at 
this  stage  was,  in  substance,  this : — About  three 
months  ago,  Goodenough  had  ]>roposed  to  take 
away  the  lives  of  the  king  and  tlie  Duke  of  York, 
and  had  succeeded  in  inducing  him  (Keyliiig)  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Goodenough  had  then  intro- 
duced Keyliiig  to  several  of  the  conspirators,  and 
Keyling  had  engaged  others  himself — as  Burton, 
a  cheesemonger,  Tliompson,  a  carver,  and  Barber, 
an  instrumeut-maker — all  of  Wapjiing.  At  a 
meeting  with  Rumbold,  the  maltster,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  party  should  go  down  to  a  place 
called  the  Rye,  near  Hoddesden,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  Rumbold  had  a  house,  and  there  lie  in 
wait  and  cut  ofl^  his  in.ajesty  and  his  brother  on 
their  return  from  Newmarket.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  they  spoke  with  uncertainty  of  the  time 
when  the  king  might  dioose  to  come  up  from 
Newmarket.  They  also  spoke  about  jirovidiiig 
blunderbusses,  muskets,  pistols,  powder,  and  bul- 
lets. The  maltster,  howevei-,  went  down  to  his 
house  at  Rye"  without  any  of  his  associates,  with- 
out arras,  or  any  actual  preparation  ;  and  while 
he  was  there  the  king  and  duke  passed  close  by 


'  JIuriHf;  Ralph:   Dalrinnplf. 

*  The  Rye  Ilonso  is  situate*!  <in  one  of  the  plciAintei^t  jwirts  of 
the  ple.ifi:iTit  river  T.e.a  (so  de;ir  to  l7..iak  W.alton  and  Londo;) 
.aiiKlers),  a  little  .ibovo  BroxlKiurn  Bridge  and  Hoddesden,  and 
is  now  an  inn  and  fishing-houso. 
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liis  house  oil  tlu-ir  way  to  London  with  only  tive 
of  tlio  lifi.'-guarcls.  West,  a  lawyer,  after  tlie 
king's  safe  return  from  Newni;u-ket,  ])roposed 
that  the  thing  sliould  be  done  of  a  sudden,  be- 


The  Kvc  llui^ttr. — From  a  drawing  by  Edridge. 

tween  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  a  road 
whicli  tlie  royal  brotliers  often  travelled.  Such 
was  the  informer  Josiah  Keyling's/fraZ  disclosure; 
but,  following  the  example  of  Oates  and  Bedloe, 
he  subsequently  went  into  a  regular  cre-sceudo 
movement,  inventing  new  horrors,  adding  entirely 
new  eircnmstauces,  and  giving  more  emphasis 
and  circumstantiality  to  the  old  ones,  without 
caring  much  for  the  coherence  of  his  narrative. 
He  swore  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his 
friends  liad  been  concerned  in  raising  money  to 
be  paid  to  the  disaffected  citizens  of  London,  and 
that  Monmouth  was  to  be  at  the  very  head  of  the 
insurrection.  Keyling's  brother,  who  had  at  first 
undertaken  the  business  of  informer  with  reluct- 
ance, improved  greatly  in  the  jjractice  of  it:  lie 
supported  his  kinsman  in  all  that  he  deposed,  and 
made  revelations  of  his  own.  At  length  tlie  two 
brothers  conjointly  implicated  Lord  Eussell,  de- 
posing "  that  Goodenough  had  told  the  conspira- 
tors that  William  Lord  Russell  would  be  concerned 
to  his  utmost,  and  use  all  his  interest  to  accotnplish 
the  design  of  killing  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York"  This  was  precisely  what  the  Duke  of 
York  most  wanted,  for  he  abhorred  Russell  on 
account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Pojiish 
Plot  and  in  the  exclusion  bill,  and  he  feared  him 
on  account  of  the  influence  his  respectable  char- 
acter gave  him.  A  few  days  after  this,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  for  apprehending  Goodenough, 
Kumbold,  Colonel  Rumsey,  Walcot,  Wade,  Nel- 


tlirop,  Thoniji.son,   Burton,  and   Hone,  for  high 
treason.     But  John  Keyling,  the  brother  of  the 
original  informer,  is  said  to  have  wai'uetl  them 
all  to  get  out  of  the  way.     We  are  disjiosed  to 
believe  that  their  arrest  was  not  desired  by  the 
court  at  this  moment.     At  all  events,  instead  of 
catching  any  of  the  ])ersoiis  named  in  the  procla- 
mation, they  arrested  Barber,  the  jioor  iiistru- 
ment-niakei-,  at  Wajiping,  whose  name  was  not 
in  the  proclamation.     But  this  ]5arber  was  the 
manner  of  man  they  wanted.     He  was  brought 
before  the  council,  but  it  was  rather  to  make  use 
of  him  as  a  witness  than  to  proceed  agaiiLst  him 
as  a  criminal.     His  evidence,  however,  varied  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  Josiah  Keyling.     He 
said  he  never  heai-d  that  anything  was  intended 
against  the  king.     According  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Jenkins  the  discovery  was  still  imperfect,  and 
more  evidence  was  wanting.     He  had  no  soonei- 
made  the  remark,  than  one  of  the  lonls  of  the 
council  declared  that  a  friend  of  his  had  received 
overtures  from  West,  the  lawyer,  one  of  the  con- 
sjiirators,  wlio  offered  to  surrender  himself  if  he 
might  have  hopes  of  pardon.      The  lord  must 
have  had  the  lawyer  all  ready,  for  so  soon  as  the 
poor  instrument-maker  was  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber,  this   new  and  fluent  witness  was 
brought  in.    The  lawyer  was  a  man  to  the  court's 
content.     It  is  said  that  he  had  jireviously  con- 
certed and  arranged  his  story  with  Josiah  Key- 
ling: but  what  is  more  jirobable  is,  that  he  had 
been  a  government  spy  from  the  beginning,  and 
had  sought  the  society  of  tlie  malcontents  in  order 
to  betray  them.    He  deposed  that  there  had  been 
for  many  months  a  plot ;  that  Ferguson,  a  Scot- 
tish minister  and  bosom  friend  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Argyle,  was  deep  in  it ;  that  the  king  was 
aimed  at  as  well  as  the  duke  ;  and  that  Rumbold, 
of  the  Rye  House,  was  the  most  active  for  the 
murder.     West  afterwards  delivered  in  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  other   informations,   at  so  many 
several  times,  each  deposition  going  farther  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  filling  up  gaps  in  them 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Popish  Plot  witnesses. 
Roger  North,  and  other  writers,  who  have  no 
mercy  on  the  perjured  Oates  and  Bedloe,  find 
this  conduct  justifiable  and  perfectly  natural  iu 
West  and  the  other  witnesses  against  the  Whig 
patriots.    Among  the  addenda  made  by  the  fluent 
lawyer  were  statements  upon  oath  that  he  had 
received  money  from  Ferguson  to  buy  arms ;  that 
Wildraan  had  money  for  the  same  object ;  that 
Lord  Howard  of  Escriek  had  communicated  to 
him  a  jiroject  for  making  an  insurrection  ;  that 
Lord  Russell  had  presented  to  the  conspirators 
the  fundamentals  of  a  new  constitution  to  be 
adojited  after  the  king's  death ;    that  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Wildman  held  a  close  correspondence 
with  the  Covenanters  and  traitors  in  Scotland ; 
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that  the  colisjiirators  had  inailo  ii|i  (ht'ir  iiiiiiils 
to  kill  the  loyal  lonl-niayur,  the  two  Tory  sheritl's, 
most  of  the  judges,  and  some  otlier  men,  and  to 
stuff  their  skins  and  hang  them  up  iu  Guildliall, 
Westmiuster  Hall,  the  Parlianieut  House,  &c. ; 
and  that  lie  (the  deponent)  and  Kumsey  had  at 
hist  felt  their  liearts  i-elent,  and  a  strong  inclina- 
tion witliin  tlieni  to  turn  inforniers.  I'.eing  thus 
introduced  by  Lawyer  West,  Itunisey,  an  old  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  surrendered  himself,  and  desired 
llial  first  lie  might  be  permitted  to  speak  ]irivately 
witli  the  king  and  tlie  Duke  of  York.  After  this 
jirivate  interview,  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  arranged  that  he  was  not  to  accuse  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  of  any  cajjital  oilence,  Rumsey  bore 
evidence  against  the  late  Lord  Sliaftesbury,  Lord 
Russell,  Trenchard,  and  most  of  the  other  per- 
sons ah-eady  named  by  Keyling  and  West.  But 
Colonel  Rumsey,  as  well  as  those  two  witnesses, 
liad  his  recollections  and  amplifications  to  get  up 
at  leisure.  According  to  his  "further  informa- 
tion," the  most  treasonable  discourses  had  been 
held,  and  desperate  and  traitorous  jjlans  adopted, 
iu  the  house  of  one  Shepherd,  a  wine-merchant, 
dwelling  near  Lombard  Street,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  there  met  Lord  Eussell,  Lord  Grey,  Fer- 
guson, and  others.  Rumsey,  iu  the  greater  jiart 
of  this  story,  prevaricated  most  pitifully;  but 
Shepherd  was  brought  in  to  support  his  crazy 
evidence,  and  to  swear  expressly  "  ar/ainst  t/ie 
grandees  of  the  parti/."  Yet  Shejiherd  prevari- 
cated as  much  as  Rumsey.  But  as  he  swore  point- 
blank  and  swore  as  much  as  the  council  wished, 
he  w'as  prized  as  one  of  the  best  witnesses.  A  pro- 
clamation was  now  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
Monmouth,  Russell,  Grey,  Armstrong,  Walcot, 
and  others.  Monmouth  immediately  absconded 
showing  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  a  delicate  re- 
gard for  his  own  personal  safety  or  comfort,  and  an 
ungenerous  disregai'd  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Lord  Russell  was  taken  into  custody  in  liis  own 
house  by  a  messenger.  He  was  found  neither  jire- 
paring  for  flight  nor  hiding  himself,  but  sitting 
tranquilly  iu  his  stuily.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  custody  he  despaired  of  his  life,  know- 
ing how  obnoxious  he  was  to  the  vindictive  Duke 
of  York.  He  was  hurried  before  the  king  and 
coimcil.  There  every  question  put  to  him  was  a 
snare.  After  this  examination  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  LTjiou  entering  the  dismal  gate  he 
said  that  tlie  devil  was  loose ;  that  he  was  sworn 
against,  and  that  they  would  have  his  life.  Lord 
Grey  next  appeared  before  the  council,  but  in- 
stead of  being  sent  forthwith  to  the  Tower,  he 
was  iiermitted  to  lie  for  the  night  iu  the  sergeant's 
house,  and  the  sergeant  being  made  drunk,  or 
]iretendiug  to  be  so,  he  walked  out  of  the  house, 
took  boat  on  the  Thames,  and  found  a  vessel  that 
carried  him  to  Ilulland. 


Lord  Howard  of  L.scrick  was  captured  in  his 
house  at  Knightsbridge.  He  was  found  hid  iu  a 
chimney,  and  few  chimney-sweeps  would  have 
behaved  so  basely  as  he  did.  He  trembled, sobbed, 
and  wept;  and  when  carried  before  the  council 
lie  offered  to  confess  in  private  to  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  secret  audience  was 
granted  to  the  kneeling,  ])uling  caitiff",  who  would 
have  sworn  away  the  lives  of  idl  his  kindred  to 
save  his  own;  and  as  soon  as  might  be  after  this 
audience,  not  only  Algernon  Sidney  and  H.imp- 
deu,  but  also  the  Earl  of  Essex  were  clap]icd  up 
in  the  Tower.  Essex  might  have  escaped;  but 
out  of  tenderness  for  his  friend  Russell  he  would 
not  stir,  lest  his  flight  should  incline  the  jury 
unfavourably.  He  was  firm  before  the  council, 
but  this  was  followed  by  a  confusion  of  manner, 
and  in  the  Tower  he  fell  uiuler  great  depression 
of  spirits.  He  was  constitutionally  a  melancholy 
man,  and  the  critical  situation  of  himself  and  his 
best  fi'iends,  and  the  closeness  of  his  prison,  and 
the  memories  about  it,  were  sufficient  to  convert 
even  a  gay  and  sauguiue  man  into  a  sad  and 
hopeless  one.  He  was  confined  in  the  same  cham- 
ber or  cell  from  which  his  father,  the  loyal  Lord 
C'apel,  had  been  led  to  execution  in  1649  by  the 
Commonwealth  men,  and  in  which  his  wife's 
grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Northumberlaiul,  had 
either  committed  suicide  or  beeu  murdered  iu 
the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Algernon  Sidney  pre- 
served a  soi't  of  Roman  fortitude  and  self-collec- 
teduess  both  in  the  council-chamber  and  in  the 
Tower;  he  told  Charles  and  his  ministers  that  he 
would  not  answer  their  ensnaring  questions;  that 
they  must  seek  evidence  against  him  from  some 
other  man.  Walcot,  who  had  jilayed  away  Ids 
life  through  a  returning  love  of  honour  and  fair 
fame;  Rouse,  wlio  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
Whig  sheriff's  and  the  London  jury  from  being 
h.inged  like  his  friend  College ;  and  Hone,  a 
joiner,  were  brought  to  trial;  and  ujion  the  ela- 
borated, yet  still  contradictory  evidence  of  Rum- 
sey, Keyling,  and  W^est,  they  were  condemned 
and  executed  as  traitors.  After  their  trial  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  with  that  of  Lord  Russell; 
and  a  Tory  jury  was  selected  by  the  Tory  sheriff's 
and  sworn,  notwithstanding  strong  legal  objec- 
tions. To  liave  tried  Russell  and  Sidney  to- 
gether, or  to  have  brought  all  the  prisoners  to 
one  trial,  would  not  have  suited  the  ministers 
and  men  who  were  now  distorting  the  law  as 
they  chose.  No  time  was  lost.  Russell  was 
brought  to  the  Old  Bailey  bar  on  the  1.3th  of 
July,  for  coiis])iring  the  death  of  the  king,  and 
consulting  how  to  levy  war  .against  him.  He  de- 
sired that  his  trial  might  be  postjioned  for  a  few- 
hours,  to  allow  time  for  the  arrival  of  some 
necessary  witnesses.  '•  You,"  cried  the  attorney- 
general,  "  would  not  have  allowed  the  king  au 
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hour's  notice  for  suving  his  life.  Tlie  trial  mu.st 
proceed."  Wisliing  to  have  iiote.'i  of  the  evidence 
taken,  he  asked  whetlier  he  might  liave  some- 
body to  write  for  liim.  The  Cliief-jiistice  Pem- 
berton  said,  "  Any  of  your  servants  shall  assist 
you  in  writing  anything  you  please."  "  My 
lord,"  said  Russell,  "  my  wife  is  here  to  do  it." 
And  when  the  spectators  turned  their  eyes  and 
beheld  the  devoted  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  vir- 
tuous Earl  of  Southampton,  rising  up  to  assist 
her  lord  in  this  his  uttermost  distress,  a  thrill  of 
anguish  ran  through  the  assembly.  Runisey 
swore  that  Eussell  had  been  present  at  Shep- 
herd's, the  wine-merchant,  when  the  grandees 
were  projiosing  to  surprise  the  king's  guards,  &c. 


Lord  Wu-liam  RrSsELL 
From  a  print  by  Vaiiderbauk,  after  Kueller. 

Shepherd  swore  like  Kumse}'.  The  third  and 
fatal  witness  was  the  infamous  Howard.  Though 
his  own  relative,  Russell  had  always  regarded  this 
man  with  distrust  and  aversion;  but  the  scoun- 
drel had  captivated  Algernon  Sidney  with  en- 
thusiastic professions  of  republicanism;  Sidney 
had  introduced  him  to  Loi-d  Essex;  and,  through 
the  representations  of  Essex  and  Sidney,  Rus- 
sell's objections  had  been  removed,  and  Howard 
had  been  admitted  to  tho.se  secret  meetings  which 
Shaftesbury  had  first  called  together.  Now,  as 
a  witness  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  the  ignoble 
Howard  liegan  to  improve  upon  the  depo.-iition 
he  had  made  before  the  king  and  council;  adding 
fresh  circumstances,  or  speaking  confidently  of 
what  he  had  before  expressed  doubtingl)';  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  colour  cliangetl, 
and  his  voice  faltered  so  much  that  the  jury  said 
they  could  not  hear  his  words.  Then  Howard, 
much  agitated,  announced  the  horrible  fact. 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  an  unhappy  accident  which 


has  sunk  my  voice:  I  was  but  just  now  acquainted 
with  the  fate  of  my  Lord  Essex."  Instantly  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  court  that  the  noble 
Essex  had  committed  suicide.  At  an  early  hour 
on  this  same  morning,  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York  took  a  fancy  to  visit  the  Tower,  where,  it 
is  said,  they  had  not  been  for  several  years  be- 
fore. It  is  represented  by  some  narrators  of  these 
events,  that  they  were  led  thither  by  an  unmanly 
desire  of  seeing  Lord  Russell  pass  to  his  certain 
death-sentence;  but,  whatever  was  their  motive, 
thither  they  went :  and  after  staying  there  some 
time,  as  they  were  leaving  the  Tower  to  go  back 
to  their  barge,  a  cry  followed  them  that  my  Lord 
Essex  had  killed  himself.  According  to  theToi'ies, 
the  news  of  the  dismal  event  came  into  the  court 
of  justice  as  the  air  at  the  doors,  and  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  use  of  it  was  made  to  affect  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar:  but  the  AVhigs  maintained 
that  the  news  was  studiously  brought  in  at  a 
fixed  moment;  and  there  is  unquestionable  evi- 
dence to  jirove  that  the  lawj'ers  made  all  the  nne 
they  could  of  the  incident  to  the  gi-eat  prejudice 
of  the  prisoner.  The  attorney-general  said  it  was 
quite  clear  that  Essex  had  murdered  himself  to 
escape  the  hands  of  justice;  and  Jeffreys,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  said  more 
words  to  the  same  efi"ect.  This  was  infamous 
enough:  and  this  was  and  is  certain:  but  the 
Whigs  made  a  bold  plunge  into  the  dejiths  of  un- 
certainty, and  at  once  whispered  that  the  Earl  of 
Essex  had  been  foully  murdered  by  the  procure- 
ment of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  exertions  made  on  the  other  side, 
this  belief  gained  ground  among  the  people.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  strongest  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  king  and  the  duke  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  niui'der,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of 
their  both  being  in  the  Tower  when  Essex  died. 
If  they  could  have  resorted  to  such  an  assassina- 
tion, they  would  hardly  have  chosen  to  be  on  the 
very  spot  when  the  deed  was  done.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  of  mystery  in  the  horrible 
story,  and  these  have  not  been  cleared  up  by  the 
roj'alist  Evelyn,  who  says:— "The  astonishing 
news  was  brought  to  us  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
having  cut  his  throat,  having  been  but  three  days 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  this  happening  on 
the  very  day  and  instant  that  Lord  Russell  was 
on  his  trial  and  had  sentence  of  death.  This 
accident  exceedingly  amazed  me,  my  Lord  Essex 
being  so  well  known  by  me  to  be  a  ])erson  of  such 
sober  and  religious  deportment,  so  well  at  his 
ease,  and  so  much  obliged  to  the  king.  It  is  cer- 
tain the  king  and  duke  were  at  the  Tower,  and 
passed  by  his  w-indow  about  the  same  time  this 
morning  when  my  lord,  asking  for  a  razor,  shut 
himself  into  a  closet,  and  perpetrated  the  horrid 
act.     Yet  it  was  wondered  by  some  how  it  was 
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possible  lie  sliould  do  it  in  tlie  manner  he  was 
found,  for  the  wound  Wiis  so  deep  and  wide,  that, 
being  cut  through  the  gullet,  windpipe,  and  both 
the  jugulars,  it  reached  to  tlie  very  vertebne  of 
the  neck,  so  that  the  head  held  to  it  by  a  very 
little  skin,  as  it  were;  tlie  gapping,  too,  of  the 
razor,  and  cutting  his  own  lingers,  was  a  lillle 
strange :  but  more,  that,  having  passeil  the  ju- 
gul;u-s,  he  should  have  strength  to  proceed  so  far, 
that  au  executioner  could  hardly  have  done  more 
with  an  axe.  There  were  odd  rellectioiis  on  it. 
This  fatal  news,  coming  to  Hick's  Hall  upon 
tlie  article  of  my  Lord  Enssell's  trial,  was  said  to 
have  had  no  little  influence  on  tlie  jury,  and  all 
the  bench,  to  his  prejudice.  Others  said  that  he 
had  himself,  on  some  occasions,  hiiiteil  that,  in 
case  he  should  be  in  danger  of  having  his  life 
taken  from  him  by  any  ])ublic  misfortune,  those 
who  thirsted  for  his  estates  should  miss  of  their 
aim;  and  that  he  should  sjjeak  favourably  of 
that  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  some  others 
who  made  away  with  themselves;  but  these  are 
discourses  so  unlike  his  sober  and  prudent  con- 
versation, that  I  have  no  inclination  to  credit 
them.  What  might  instigate  him  to  this  devil- 
ish fact  I  am  unable  to  conjecture,  ^fy  Lord 
Clarendon,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  with  him 
but  the  day  before,  assured  me  he  was  then  very 
cheerful,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  eftect  of  his 
innocence  and  loyalty;  and  most  jieople  believe 
tliat  his  majesty  had  no  severe  intentions  against 
liim,  thmigh  he  was  altogether  inexorable  a."  to 
Lord  Russell  and  some  of  the  rest." 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Eussell.  So  soon  as  he 
liad  recovered  from  the  shock  his  nerves  had 
sustained,  Howard  went  on  to  swear  away  the 
life  of  his  kinsman.  The  prisoner  acknowledged 
that  he  hail  been  present  at  some  political  meet- 
ings in  the  city,  but  insisted  that  the  compauj' 
had  met  upon  no  fixed  design.  AVest,  the  fluent 
lawyer,  was  called  u])on  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
Lord  Russell  was  certainly  the  lord  the  conspi- 
rators had  most  depended  upon.  The  prisoner 
objected  to  the  witnesses,  that  ihei/  swore  against 
him  to  save  their  own  lives.  Before  the  jury  with- 
drew, Russell  said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  I  am 
now  in  your  hands  eternally — my  honour,  my 
life,  myall;  and  I  hope  the  heats  and  animosities 
that  are  among  you  will  not  so  bias  you  as  to 
make  you  inclined  to  find  an  innocent  man  guilty. 
[  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  I  never 
had  a  design  against  the  king's  life.  I  am  in 
your  hands,  so  God  direct  you."  But  the  jury 
soon  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and  Treby, 
recorder  of  London,  who  had  formerly  been  an 
exclusionist,  and  who  had  been  deeply  engaged 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  most  of  the  city  schemes 
and  plots,  pronounced  the  horrible  sentence  of 
death  for  high  treason. 


Many  eft'orts  were  made  to  obtain  the  inyal 
pardon ;  but  the  heart  of  Charles  was  so  set  u])oii 
Russell's  destruction,  that  he  was  proof  even  to 
i)100,ll(10,  which  were  otrered  lo  him  by  his  lord- 
slii]j's  father,  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford,  through  tlie 
I'Vench  mistress,  the  DueIie.>iS  of  Portsmoutli. 
^Vfter  this,  nothing,  surely,  was  to  be  hoped  from 
prayers,  petitions,  and  letters.  Yet  Russell  him- 
.self  petitioned,  by  letter,  both  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  When  there  remained  no  other 
chance,  his  friend,  Lord  Cavendish,  oft'ered  to 
manage  his  escape  by  changing  clothes,  and  re- 
maining, at  all  Iiazanls  to  himself,  in  his  place; 
but  Russell  iiolily  i-efused,  and  jirepared  to  die 
with  Christiau  (liety.  He  considered  himself  a 
much  ha)>pier  man  than  Howard,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  few  years  of  life  and  ignominy  by  be- 
traying his  friends ;  and,  when  he  had  taken 
leave  of  his  high-minded  wife,  he  said,  "Now 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."  The  morning 
after  this  parting — on  the  21st  of  July — he  was 
led  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  not  erected  upon 
Tower-hill,  but  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "in 
order  that  the  citizens  might  be  humbled  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  once  triuin|)hant  leader  carried 
in  his  coach  to  death  through  the  city."  In  pass- 
ing, he  looked  at  Soutliam):iton  House,  the  pater- 
nal home  of  his  lady;  and  the  sight  brought  a 
few  tears  to  his  eyes.  He  was  attended  by  Tillot- 
sou  and  Burnet;  and  while  Tillotson  prayed,  Bur- 
net held  the  pen  to  record  his  lordship's  last 
words.  These  words  were  few,  and  were  ad- 
dressed to  Sheriff  Rich,  who  superintended  the 
execution,  though  he  had  once  been  an  anti-cour- 
tier, and  had  voted  with  Russell  for  the  exclu- 
sion. His  lordship  said,  that,  because  he  had 
never  loved  much  speaking,  and  could  not  expect 
now  to  be  well  heard,  he  had  set  down  in  a  pajier 
(which  he  handed  to  the  sheritt')  all  tliat  he 
thought  i^roper  to  leave  behind  him.  He  prayed, 
embraced  the  two  divines,  and,  without  ;iny  visi- 
ble change  of  countenance,  laid  himself  down 
and  fitted  his  neck  to  the  block.  Like  Lord  Staf- 
ford, he  refused  to  give  the  sign  to  the  execu- 
tioner, who  cho.se  his  own  moment,  and  severed 
his  neck  with  two  or  three  clumsy  strokes.  The 
execution  was  scarcely  over  when  every  corner  of 
the  town  rang  with  Russell's  last  jiajier,'  w-hich 
he  had  delivered  to  tlie  sheriff  in  manuscript,  but 
which  was  already  in  jn-iiit  and  in  circuhition 
through  the  industry  of  Lady  Russell,  and  pro- 
bably of  Burnet,  who  is  more  than  suspected  of 
having  had  a  princi|)al  hand  in  its  composition. 
His  lordship  said,  or  was  made  to  say  (for  our- 
selves, we  believe  all  that  is  contained  in  the  fii-st 
clauses  to  have  been  his  i-eal  sentiments),  that  he 


'  "His  speech,"  says  IJiiniet,  *'w.t3  so  soon  priutod,  that  it 
was  selling  abuut  the  streets  an  hour  after  his  deatli ;  u;)cu 
which  tile  comt  wiis  highly  inllaincil," 
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IkhI  lived  anil  imw  ilifd  a  true  ami  sincere  Pro- 
testant, and  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "though  lie  could  never  yet  comply 
with,  or  rise  uj)  to  all  the  heights  of  many  peo- 
ple ;"  that,  for  Popery,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
idolatrous  and  bloody  religion,  and  therefore 
thought  himself  bound,  in  his  station,  to  do  all 
he  could  against  it;  tliat  he  had  foreseen  all  along 
that  this  woukl  procure  him  great  and  powerful 
enemies;  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  e.\pect- 
ing  tlie  worst,  and  now  blessed  God  he  was  to 
fall  by  tlie  axe,  and  not  by  the  fiery  trial ;  that, 
wliatever  had  been  liis  aijprehensions  of  Popery, 
lie  never  had  a  thought  of  doing  anything  against 
it  basely  or  inhumanly,  or  that  did  not  consist 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  that  he  appealed  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  truth  of  this;  that  he  liad 
ever  pi-oceeded  sincerely  without  passion,  private 
ends,  or  malice ;  that  he  had  always  loved  his 
country  much  more  than  his  life,  and  had  always 
looked  upon  the  constitution  as  one  of  the  best 
governments  in  the  world ;  and  that  he  would 
have  suflfered  any  extremity  rather  than  have 
consented  to  any  design  to  take  the  king's  life. 
After  praying  for  the  king,  and  wishing  that  he 
might  be  indeed  the  defender  of  the  faith,  the 
paper  went  on  to  explain  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Popish  Plot— the  darkest  stain  on  the 
character  of  Russell.  We  believe  his  assertions; 
but  that  belief  must  be  coupled  with,  and  made 
dependent  upon,  rather  a  low  estimate  of  his  in- 
tellect and  penetration.  "As  for  the  share  I  had 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Popish  Plot,  I  take  Ciod 
to  witness  that  I  proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  being  then  really  convinced,  as  I 
am  still,  that  there  w;is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king,  the  nation,  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
And  I  likewise  profess  that  I  never  knew  any- 
thing, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  under- 
hand practice  with  the  witnesses,  which  I  look 
upon  as  so  horrid  a  thing  that  I  could  never  have 
endured  it;  for,  I  thank  God, falsehood  and  cruelty 
were  never  in  my  nature."  He  then  proceeded 
to  justify  his  conduct  about  the  bill  of  exclusion. 
After  praying  God  not  to  lay  his  death  to  the 
charge  of  the  king's  council,  or  the  judges,  sheriffs, 
or  jury,  and  expressing  jjity  for  the  witnesses,  he 
added,  "  From  the  time  of  choosing  the  sheriffs, 
I  concluded  the  heats  would  produce  something 
of  this  kind;  and  I  am  not  much  surprised  to  find 
it  fall  upon  me."  ' 

On  the  same  memorable  21st  of  July,  when 
Bussell  perished  and  this  paper  was  printed,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which,  with  a  saving  of 


the  established  religion,  woidd  have  sanctioned 
every  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  published  its 
decree  in  support  of  passive  obedience  and  of  the 
right  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  witliont  resistance 
or  challenge  from  their  suffering  subjects. 

In  Trinity  Term,  when  the  court  was  making 
as  much  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  as  ever  its  op- 
ponents had  made  of  the  Popish  Plot,  judgment 
was  given  against  the  city  of  London;  and,  in 
the  following  month  of  September,  the  king  was 
allowed  to  regidate  the  government  of  the  city, 
changing  the  old  aldermen  and  officers,  and  ap- 
pointing new  ones  at  his  pleasure.  Eight  alder- 
men were  dejirived  at  once  of  the  honours  they 
had  received  by  election  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  "were  all  turned  out  for  lying  under  the  hor- 
rid suspicion  of  loving  their  country  better  than 
king."  On  the  7th  of  September  Algernon  Sid- 
ney was  brought  to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  King's 


1  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  Russell,  though  he  in- 
ttigued  with  the  French  court,  is  never  charged  with  taking 
French  money,  like  Sidney.  Barillon,  indeed,  tells  his  master 
that  he  durst  not  make  hia  base  proposals  to  his  lordship 
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Bench,  where  Jeffreys  now  presided  as  chief- 
justice.  This  bravo  in  law  mounted  the  ladder 
of  promotion  by  wonderfully  rapid  strides ;  but 
he  seemed  made  for  despotism  and  its  particular 
exigencies  at  that  time,  and  he  had  nerve  and 
face  to  "go  thorough,"  to  undertake  and  drive  to 
a  conclusion  of  some  sort  any  work  the  court 
might  wish  to  be  done  by  law.  He  was,  in  fact, 
as  unflinching,  as  confident,  and,  in  outward 
bearing,  as  heroic,  in  the  performance  of  villainy 
and  in  breaking  the  laws  as  was  ever  upright 
judge  in  upholding  them.  He  was  as  bold 
with  the  law-books  and  statutes  as  Charle.s's 
other  personal  favourite.  Colonel  Blood,  was  with 
pistols,  and  daggers,  and  dark-lanterns.'    Hence 

'      -  Jeffreys'  manners  had  not  impioved  under  promotion.     Ac- 
i  coidiiig  to  Barnet,  ho  "  ivas  drunk  every  day."     Roger  North 
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Jeffreys  was  prized  and  promoted.  Tlic  iiorvc  of 
that  otherwise  weak  republican,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, was  well  known  ;  and  it  was  fitting  to  op- 
pose to  him  a  man  with  nerve  equal  to  liis  own. 
As  in  Lord  Russell's  ease,  Runisey,  Keyling,  and 
West  gave  little  more  than  a  rambling  hearsay 
evidence,  and  the  death-thrusts  were  left  to  be 
dealt  by  the  hand  of  the  noble  Howard,  whom 
Sidney  had  taken  to  his  heart  as  a  |)ure  reimbli- 
can,  and  had  forced  upon  the  unwilling  confi- 
dence of  Essex  and  Russell.  When  Howard  liad 
stated  what  he  knew  of  Sidney's  conduct  at  the 
meetings  at  Shepherd's,  and  his  engaging  an 
agent  to  deal  with  the  disatt'ected  in  Scotland,  the 
prisoner  was  demanded  whether  he  woidd  ask 
Lord  Howard  any  questions.  "No!"  said  he, 
with  withering  .scorn,  "'  I  have  no  questions  to 
ask  .such  as  him  !"  Several  other  witnesses  ])roved 
words  spoken,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  cor- 
responded with  some  gentleman  in  Scotland;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Loi-d  Howard,  there  was 
no  living  witness  that  both  could  and  would 
swear  to  overt  acts  of  treason.  In  no  sense  was 
this  single  witness  enough  to  take  away  life  for 
trea.son;  and,  to  make  up  weight,  the  attorney 
said — "  Now  to  show  that  while  his  emissary 
was  in  Scotland,  at  the  same  time  the  prisoner 
(which  will  be  another  overt  act  of  treason)  was 
writing  a  treasonable  pamphlet;"  and  he  then 
called  the  clerk  of  the  council  to  prove  that  when 
he  was  sent  to  seize  Sidney's  papers,  he  had 
found  the  said  pamphlet  lying  upon  his  table. 
Sidney  urged  that  the  mere  comjaarison  of  hand- 
writing was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  some 
men's  hands  might  be  very  much  alike.  But 
this  objection  was  overruled;  and  then,  to  prove 
the  treasonableness  of  the  manuscript,  a  selected 
section  was  read  in  court,  and,  by  the  torture  of 
inuendoes,  was  made  to  apjjly  to  the  ])articular 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  it  miglit  have  an- 
swered equally  well  for  that  of  Henry  VI IT. 
Jeffreys  sur|iassed  himself,  all  the  crown  lawyers 
were  bohler  and  more  virulent  than  they  had 
been,  and  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  by 
many  degrees  more  lawless  than  that  of  Lord 
Russell.  My  Lord  Chief -justice  Jeffreys  told 
the  Tory  jury  that  the  evidence  before  them  was 
quite  sufficient,  that  scrihere  est  agere;  and  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  up  to  receive  judgment.  It  was  not  the 
usage  for  the  chief-justice  to  pass  sentence  ;  but 


s.ays,  "  His  fi  iemlaliip  and  conversation  lay  mnch  among  the 
good  fellows  and  humourists;  and  his  delights  were  all  the 
e-^tniv.agancies  of  the  bottle.  .  .  .  His  weakness  wa^,  that  he 
could  not  reprehend  without  scolding,  and  in  such  Billingsgate 
language  as  should  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any  man-  He 
called  it  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  He 
fet-emed  to  l.ay  nothing  of  his  business  to  heart,  nor  care  what  lie 
did  or  left  undone." 

Vol.  IL 


on  this  occasion  Jeffreys,  who  knew  that  there 
would  be  a  stir  in  court,  charged  himself  witli 
the  office.  Sidney  said,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
that  he  conceived  that  he  had  had  no  trial,  for 
some  of  his  jury  were  not  freeholders  ;  that  there 
was  a  material  defect  in  the  indictment,  which 
made  it  absolutely  void,  for  the  king  wa.s  de- 
prived of  a  title  in  it,  the  words  "  Defender  of  the 
Faitli"  being  left  out.  The  chief -justice  ex- 
claimed, "In  that  you  would  deprive  the  king  of 
his  life,  that  is  in  very  full,  I  tliink."  The  pri- 
soner rejoined  that,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
such  things  were  not  to  be  overruled  so  easily. 
"jSIr.  Sidney,"  roared  Jeffreys,  "we  very  well 
understand  our  duty ;  we  don't  need  be  told 
by  you  what  our  duly  is:  we  tell  you  nothing 
but  law;  the  treason  is  well  laid."  The  prisoner 
agiin  insisted  that  the  papers  had  not  been 
proved  upon  In'm  — th.at  there  was  no  treason  in 
that  manuscript  written  long  ago.  The  chief- 
justice  insisted  that  there  was  scarcely  a  line  in 
the  book  but  what  was  treason.  The  prisoner 
said,  "  My  lord,  there  is  one  person  I  did  not 
know  where  to  find,  but  everybody  knows  where 
to  find  him  now;  /  mean  the  Duke  of  Monmouth; 
let  him  be  sent  for,  and  if  he  will  say  there  was 
ever  any  such  ])lot,  I  wall  acknowledge  whatever 
3'ou  please."  "That  is  over,"  cried  Jeffreys;  "you 
have  been  tried  for  this  fact:  we  must  not  send 
for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth."  One  Mr.  Bamp- 
field,  a  barrister,  interposed,  modestly  and  tim- 
idly, as  amicus  ounce,  and  humbly  hojjed  his 
lordship  would  not  proceed  to  judgment  while 
there  was  so  material  a  defect  in  the  indictment. 
"There  remains  nothing  for  the  court  to  do," 
bellowed  Jeffreys,  "  but  to  pass  .sentence."  "  I 
must  appeal  to  God  and  the  world  I  am  not 
heard,"  said  Sidney.  "Appeal  to  whom  you  will," 
said  Jefi'reys,  who  then,  after  re])roaehing  the 
prisoner  with  ingratitude  to  the  king,  and  cen- 
suring the  pamphlet  anew, sonorously  [ironounced 
the  horrible  words.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
the  prisoner  said,  with  a  loud  and  firm  voice, 
"  Then,  O  God !  O  God !  I  beseech  thee  to  sanc- 
tify my  sufferings,  and  impute  not  my  blood  to 
the  country  or  the  city:  let  no  inquisition  be  made 
for  it;  but,  if  any  day  the  shedding  of  blood  that 
is  innocent  must  be  revenged,  let  the  weight  of  it 
fall  only  on  those  that  maliciously  persecute  me 
for  righteousness'  sake."  The  chief-justice,  half 
enraged  and  half  confounded,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  put  up  his  prayer  also,  which  he  did 
in  these  words: — "  I  pray  God  to  work  in  you  a 
temper  fit  to  go  unto  the  other  world,  for  I  see 
you  are  not  fit  for  this."  "My  lord,"  rejilied 
Sidney,  stretching  out  his  arm,  "feel  my  pulse, 
and  see  if  I  am  disordered.  I  bless  God  I  never 
was  in  better  temper  than  I  am  now."  Sidney 
afterwards  sent  a  paper  to  the  king  by  Lord 
196 
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Halifax — still  :i  favourite  minister — who  was  his 
nephew  by  marriage.  In  this  paper,  which  has 
been  railed  a  jietition  for  justice  rather  than 
mercy,  he  gave  a  brief  account  of  liis  trial,  ex- 
plaineJ  all  its  irregularities,  and  asked  for  ad- 
mission into  the  king's  pi-esence.  Charles  replied 
to  the  petition  by  signing  the  death-warrant. 
In  consideration  to  his  noble  family,  the  axe  was 
substituted  for  the  halter;  and,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill  with  the  air  of  one  "who  came  to  triumph, 
not  to  suffer.  His  parting  words  were  few,  his 
prayers  short;  and,  Iiaving  placed  a  jiaper  in  the 
liands  of  the  sheriff  as  his  last  legacy  to  the  world 
and  last  testimony  to  the  good  old  cause,  he  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block,  and  was  happily  de- 
-spatched  at  one  blow.  Thus  perished  the  last 
of  the  Commonwealth  men,  who  would  certainly 
have  tried  again,  at  all  hazards,  that  great  ex- 
periment in  government  which  had  utterly  failed 
when  tried  by  men  who  were  immeasurably  his 
superiors,  and  which  would  have  failed  again, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  not  fitted  for  any  such  system. 
If  Algernon  Sidney  had  perished  under  a  less 
infamous  government,  and  in  a  less  base  and 
slavish  time,  his  fate  would  now  excite  infinitely 
less  intere.st. 

Before  Algernon  Sidney  was  put  upon  his  trial 
his  Grace  of  IMonmouth  was  taken  back  to  his 
father's  heart.  This  was  not  entirely  owing  to 
Charles's  fondness.  The  Lord  Halifax,  seeing  that 
things  were  running  much  further  than  suited 
his  pai'ticular  interests  and  politics,  and  that, 
from  the  growing  indolence  of  the  king,  the  Duke 
of  York  was  acquiring  immense  influence,  re- 
solved, at  all  hazards,  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth again  into  favour.  Halifax,  accoi-dingly, 
induced  Monmouth,  who  had  absconded,  to  sign 
some  penitential  letters  to  the  king,  which  he 
(IL'difax)  had  written  foi'  him.  Charles  admit- 
ted the  penitent  to  a  private  audience  on  the 
2-5th  of  October,  and  received  him  pretty  well. 
On  the  4th  of  November  the  king  became  "  very 
kind,''  and  gave  Monmouth  directions  liow  to 
manage  his  business  and  to  make  his  jieace  with 
the  Duke  of  York.  Nothing  would  be  required 
of  him  but  what  was  safe  and  honourable,  only 
something  must  be  done  to  blind  his  royal  high- 
ness. Halifax,  who  went  and  came  between  the 
king  and  Monmouth,  drew  up  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  confession.  At  fii'st  Mon- 
mouth hesitated,  Iiut  when  Halifax  assured  him 
that  the  original  shouUl  be  deposited  in  no  hands 
but  the  king's,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York  should 
only  have  .a  copy,  he  signed  the  confession.  On 
the  2-5th  of  November  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
surrendered  to  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  alone  with  the  king  and  Duke 


of  York.  ITp  to  this  moment  the  negotiation 
had  been  carried  on  very  secretly,  and,  as  Sidney 
remarked  on  being  brought  U])  to  receive  judg- 
ment, nobody  had  known  where  Monmouth  was. 
The  Duke  of  Y'ork  was  therefore  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  Monmouth  threw  him.self  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  then  confessed  himself  faulty  to 
his  highness,  and  asked  his  pardon  also.  There 
is  no  jjossibility  of  ascertaining  what  really  passed 
in  that  strange  scene  ;  but  it  a|i])ears  that  Mon- 
mouth made  another  am]>le  confession,  .-uid  that 
he  solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  any  design 
in  any  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  either  the 
king  or  the  Duke  of  Y'ork.  A  day  or  two  after 
this  scene  his  majesty  declared,  in  full  council, 
that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  made  a  full  de- 
claration about  the  late  conspiracy,  had  expressed 
extraordinary  contrition,  and  had  made  a  parti- 
cular submission  to  his  royal  highness  his  bro- 
ther, at  whose  prayer  a  full  pardon  had  been 
granted.  And  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
Gazette,  which  proclaimed  in  other  words  that 
Monmouth  was  a  mean  scoundrel,  like  Howard, 
that  had  jnirchased  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing 
his  friends.  Monmouth  was  enraged  at  this 
paragraph,  which  probably  came  too  near  the 
truth;  but  he  did  nothing,  said  nothing,  until  his 
pardon  had  passed  the  seal.  Then  he  set  his 
friends  to  work,  who  declared  in  all  directions 
that  the  paragraph  iu  the  Oazetle  was  utterly 
false.  When  his  pardon  was  passed,  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  Oazette  that  it  had  been  given  ou 
his  confessing  the  late  plot ;  and  Charles,  who 
cared  not  about  having  broken  his  promise  not 
to  make  any  public  use  of  the  confession,  was 
incensed  at  Monmouth's  denials.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  bring  Monmouth  before  the  council, 
and  cause  him  to  make  some  regular  declaration, 
which  might  be  entered  there,  and  afterwards 
published;  but  Charles  rejected  this  scheme,  say- 
ing that  lie  was  such  a  blockhead  that  there  would 
be  mistakes,  and  that  he  would  not  speak  as  he 
ought.  Then  the  Duke  of  Ormond  proposed 
that  something  should  be  put  in  writing  by  the 
Duke  of  IMonniouth,  to  prevent  mistakes  on  all 
sides;  and  Monmouth  actually  wrote  or  signed  a 
paper  confessing  the  plot  in  general  terms,  and 
presented  it  himself  to  the  king  in  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmoutli's  apartments,  where  he.  declared 
before  all  the  company  (the  French  mistress's 
boudoir  was  Charles's  usual  council -chamber) 
that  he  was  a  blockhead  for  being  so  long  "in  ill 
company"  witli  a  "parcel  of  fools."  Neither  Or- 
mond nor  the  king,  however,  was  satisfied  with 
this  paper— for  there  was  no  plain  confession  of 
an  V  conspiracy  in  it.  Another  paper  much  more 
explicit  was  then  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  king, 
who  materially  corrected  it  with  his  own  hand. 
After  some  hesitation  Monmouth  made  a  copy 
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from  this  draft,  and  presoiiteil  it  to  the  king  as 
bis  own  free  deed.  In  (h)ing  so,  lie  said,  "This 
paper  will  liang  j'ouiig  Hampden."  Charles  re- 
plied it  would  not,  nor  should  it  ever  be  ])ro- 
duced  for  such  a  purpose.  That  night  Mon- 
mouth supped  with  the  elder  Hampden  and  Mr. 
Trenchard  of  Taunton.  The  next  morning  he 
waited  upon  the  king  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  deraandetl  back  the  jiaper.  After 
some  attenijits  at  ])ersuasion,  which  were  followed 
by  haril  and  coarse  words,  tlie  king  said  that  he 
should  have  it,  but  that  he  must  restore  to  him 
the  original  draft  whence  he  had  co]>ied  it. 
Monmouth  at  first  said  he  had  burned  it,  but, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  back  that 
which  he  liad  signed,  he  went  and  brought  the 
draft,  and  the  papers  were  exchanged.  But  by 
this  measure  Monmouth  again  lost  himself  at 
cotn't,  for  the  vice-chamberlain  was  sent  to  for- 
bid his  re-appearing  there.  He  retired  to  the 
CQimtry,  but,  steady  to  no  principles,  and  fixed 
in  no  course,  he  again  offered  to  lodge  the  signed 
]iaper  as  his  real  confession  in  the  king's  hands. 
Instead  of  receiving  an  invitation  back  to  court, 
Monmouth  got  a  subpwna  to  attend  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hamp- 
den. Thereupon  he  fled  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  court  had  now  become  the  sanctuary  of 
disaffected  Scots  and  English  of  all  classes  and 
all  colours  of  ]iolitics. 

,,.„.  When  Hampden  was  brought  to 
trial  it  was  for'  a  misdemeanour, 
which  required  but  one  witness, and  not  for  trea- 
son, which  required  two;  and  this  was  because 
the  court  could  only  find  one  witness  to  swear 
against  him — the  infamous  Lord  Howard.  As 
a  matter  of  course  the  jury  found  for  the  king: 
the  court  set  the  fine  at  i,'40,000,  and  moreover 
ordered  Hampden  to  be  committed  till  it  was 
paid,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  life.  Two  others  of  the  Rye  House  plot- 
ters— Holloway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  .Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong — were  condemned  to  death 
by  Jeffreys,  in  defiance,  not  of  one,  but  of  many 
laws,  and  were  both  executed.  No  more  blood 
was  shed  on  this  occasion  in  England  ;  but  there 
were  sever.al  executions  in  Scotland,  whei-e  the 
atrocities  generally  exceeded  those  of  the  English 
courts  of  law. 

All  the  Scottish  plottei-s,  or  friends  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Russell,  and  Sidney,  that  were  arrested  in 
London,  were  sent  down  for  trial  to  Edinburgh. 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was  the  first  victim.  Seve- 
ral others  were  yiut  to  death  in  Scotland ;  but 
maiiy  more  escaped  into  Holland,  where,  like 
their  precursors,  they  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  must  have  been  fully 
convinced  by  this  time  that  tyrainiy  and  Popery 


were  opening  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England 
and  Scotland,  to  which  (as  yet)  his  wife  Mary 
was  next  in  regular  order  of  succession  to  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  York.  The  most  eminent 
of  these  last  Scottish  refugees  were  liord  Melville, 
Lord  Loudon,  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  The  abuse 
of  torture  in  Scotland  at  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  had  been  even  in  the  flays 
of  the  Duke  of  Laiuierdale.  Spence,  the  fugitive 
Earl  of  Argyle's  secretary,  and  Carstairs,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  who  had  both  been  seized 
in  London,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  tortured 
and  tried.  Sjience  endured  the  torture  twice, 
and  Carstairs  bore  it  for  a  full  hour  without  con- 
fessing or  revealing  anything.  Their  thumbs 
were  crushed,  and  their  sleep  was  interrupted  for 
many  days  and  nights.  At  last  nature  could  bear 
no  more,  and  Spence  consented  to  read  some  let- 
ters in  cipher  that  treated  of  (or  so,  at  least,  it 
was  represented)  a  projected  rising  in  Scotland, 
the  landing  of  Argyle,  Stair,  and  other  of  the 
fugitives  in  Holland,  and  of  aid  to  be  received 
from  the  Whigs  in  England.  Tliis  was  on  the 
23d  of  August ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Sei)tember,  Car- 
stairs, to  avoid  further  torture,  confessed  before 
the  secret  committee  of  council  that  there  had 
been  a  current  plot  in  Scotland  for  the  ten  last 
years  for  keeping  out 
the  Duke  of  York  and 
preservingthe  Reform- 
ed religion ;  and  he 
denounced  the  Earl  of 
Tarras,  Murray  of 
Philiphaugh,  Pringle 
of  Torwoodlee,  Scott  of 
Galashiels,  and  many 
other  gentlemen  of 
rank,  as  being  priv}'  to  it.  Several  of  these 
lairds  were  threatened  with  the  boots,  and  others 
were  actually  tortured  with  worse  instruments. 
Gordon  of  Earlstone,  a  man  of  family  and  for- 
tune, had  been  condemned  to  die ;  but,  upon 
information  that  he  had"  been  intrusted  with 
important  secrets,  the  council  wrote  to  the  Scotch 
secretary  of  state  at  London  to  know  whether 
they  miglit  put  him  to  the  torture  while  he  was 
under  sentence  of  death.  The  Lord-advocate  of 
Scotland  opined  that  he  might  be  tortured  :  and 
the  king  gave  orders  that  he  should.     Thereupon 


The  Thlimbk[vs.^ 
From  a  specimen  at  Abbotsford. 


'  The  thumbkins,  as  the  name  imports,  was  .an  instrument  of 
tortiue  applied  to  the  tlmmbs  in  such  a  way  na  to  enable  the 
executioner  to  squeeze  them  violently.  This  w.is  often  done 
with  so  much  force,  as  to  crush  the  thumb  bones,  causing  e::- 
quisite  torture  and  swelling  of  the  arms  up  to  the  shoulders. 

Dr.  Jamieson  sciys,  "  It  has  been  very  generally  asserted,  that 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Invincible  .\rmada  was  a  largo  assort- 
ment of  thunibikens,  meant  to  be  employed  as  powerful  argu- 
ments for  convincing  the  heretics,"  Lord  Fountainhall,  In  hia 
Clifonohiriad  Notts,  16S4,  s.ays:  "Spence  was  again  tortured 
with  the  lhuml)ikens,  anew  invention  introduced  by  Gcnerala 
D.xlziel  and  Drummond,  who  had  seen  them  used  in  .Muscovy.' 
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Gordon  was  lirouglit  before  llie  privy  council 
and  their  accursed  engines  of  torture;  tlie  siglit 
of  which  drove  liiui  raving  mad.    "Througli  fear 


Torture  of  the  Boots.^ — Facsimile  of  the  print  in  Millsus' 
Praxis  Crimiuis  Pei-seqiieudi. 

and  distraction  lie  roared  out  like  a.  bull,  and 
cried  and  struck  about  him,  so  that  the  hangman 
and  his  man  durst  scarce  lay  hands  on  him.  At 
last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  then,  reviving,  he 
told  that  General  Dalziel  and  Drummond  were 
to  head  the  fanatic  party,  and  Duke  Hamilton 
was  on  their  side  ;  which  improbable  things  made 
some  call  it  reverie,  and  others  a  politic  design  to 
invalidate  all  lie  should  say  ;  and  the  j)hysicians 
were  ordained  upon  soul  and  conscience  to  report 
his  condition,  if  they  judged  him  really  mad,  or 
only  feigned,  as  David  at  Gath  with  Achish,  as 
also  to  prescribe  him  a  diet  for  curing  him ;  and, 
for  more  quietness,  they  sent  him  to  the  castle."^ 
He  was  afterwards  reprieved  by  the  council  till 
the  last  Friday  in  the  mouth  of  January  follow- 
ing.    (It  was  on  the  2.3d  of  November,  1683,  that 


he  was  brought  up  for  torture.)  "  They  thought 
once  to  have  given  way  to  his  execuli(jn  ;  but 
being  furious,  others  thought  it  cruel  then  to 
liereave  a  man  of  his  life,  and  endanger  his  .soul, 
when  ho  could  not  re]jeiit:  though  the  king's 
advocate  alleged  that  the  end  or  the  jjunishment 
of  malefactors  was  not  only /or  their  oron  good, 
but  in  cmendationem  et  terrorem  aliorum,  which 
end  held  even  in  decapitating  a  traitor,  though 
from  horror  and  fear  turned  mad."' 

The  nnu.sual  mildness  shown  by  Monmoulh 
towards  the  prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell  Jjridge, 
had  been  succeeded  under  the  Duke  of  York  by 
detestable  cruelties.  Not  only  were  those  pun- 
ished who  had  been  in  arms,  but  also  those  who 
gave  them  shelter  or  betrayed  any  sympathy  in 
their  after-sufl'erings  ;  and  this,  too,  without  any 
distinction  as  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  close  rela- 
tionship. Witnesses  were  tortured  as  well  as 
prisoners.  Sentences  of  forfeiture  were  pro- 
nounced upon  presumptive  evidence,  or  uponiio 
evidence  at  all,  and  the  estates  were  divided 
among  the  ministers  of  state  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  a])pointing,  their  retainers,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  troops.  In  this  way  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Viscount 
Diuidee,  and  the  favourite  hero  of  the  Tories, 
was  enriched  by  the  lands  of  a  suspected  Cove- 
nanter. The  narrow  and  solitary  fortress  on  the 
Bass  Rock,  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  other  places 
the  most  difficult  of  access,  were  crowded  with 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians,  who  were  made 
to  endure  the  extremity  of  cruelty  and  hardship. 

In  England,  Judge  Jeffreys  continued  to  rise 
in  the  royal  favour.  When  he  was  about  to  de- 
part for  the  circuit,  to  give  the  provinces  "a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue"  (a  favourite 
expression  of  his),  the  king  took  a  ring  from  his 
own  finger,  and  gave  it  to  him,  as  a  token  of  lii.s 
particular  regard.  At  the  same  time  Charles  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  curious  piece  of  advice  to  be 
given  liy  a  king  to  a  judge — it  was,  that,  as  the 
weather  would  be  hot,  Jeffreys  should  beware  of 
drinking  too  much.  The  people  called  the  ring 
"Jeffreys'  bloodstone,"  as  he  got  it  just  after  tlie 
execution  of  Colonel  Armstrong.  The  lord  chief- 
justice's  grand  aim  was  to  push  the  quo  warranto, 


1  Tbe  boot  is  said  to  have  been  iniiiorted  from  Russia  (Mac- 
laurin's  Argutiientu  in  Remarkable  Ca^eft).  It  was  known  in 
France  as  *'le  brodequin."  Tliis  tfirtnre  was  inflicted  in  the 
presence  of  James  I.  on  one  Dr,  Fian,  a  supposed  wizard,  who 
was  charged  with  raising  the  storms  tliat  the  king  encountered 
on  his  return  ftom  Denmark.  In  a  very  curious  pamphlet  which 
contains  the  account  of  the  tinnsaotion,  it  is  stated  tlwat  "heo 
was  with  all  convenient  tpced.  by  commandment,  convaied 
againe  to  the  torn'mt  of  the  bnoU^,  wherein  he  continued  a  long 
time,  and  did  abide  so  many  blowes  in  them,  that  his  legges 
were  crnshte  and  beaten  togethear  as  small  as  mighte  bee,  and 
the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised,  that  the  blond  and  marrowe 
spouted  forth  in  great  abundance,  whereby  they  were  m.lde 
unserviceable  for  ever."  The  unfortunate  man  was  afterwards 
burned.     This  instrument  of  torture  continued  to  be  used  in 


Scotland  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
A  llitifl  lit  Loo^e,  1687,  .Svo,  p.  ISG-IOS  ;  in  the  frontispiece  to 
which  work  there  is  an  indistinct  representation  of  the  boot. 

This  cruel  contrivance,  sofieqnently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Scott  ish  Covenanters,  consisted  of  a  st  rong  iron  or  wooden 
boxadapted  to  leceive  one  or  both  of  the  legs  Where  both  legs 
were  confined,  as  in  the  case  of  Ravaillac,  the  ass.assin  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  (sue  his  trial  in  Sully's  Memoirs,  vol.  v  ),  a 
wedge  w.is  driven  between  the  knees  by  the  force  of  a  mallet, 
and  other  wedges  of  increased  thickness  were  successively  intro- 
duced. This  ajipeani  to  be  the  kind  of  .application  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut,  but  it  does  not  apjiear  in  the  original  how 
the  legs  were  fixed  ;  perhaps  this  was  contrived  by  some  adjust- 
ment at  tlie  back  of  the  apparatus. 

2  Laailcr.  =  Ibid. 
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uud  to  obluin,  Uirough  teiTor  or  cajoK'ry,  a  sur- 
remler  of  the  corporation  charters ;  and  this  war 
against  civic  rights  was  driven  on  witli  siicli  vigour 
and  success,  tliat  almost  all  the  municipalities  were 
I>revailed  on,  eventually,  either  to  suffer  judgment  j 
against  them   by  defaidt,  or  to  surrender  their  j 
charters  in  hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  j 
despot.'       It   was  avowedly   not  a  reform  that  ! 
Charles  wanted,  hut  a  total  destruction  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,   which,  more  than  any  other 
single  cause,  secure  men  in  tlieir  liberty,  and  lit 
tlieni  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  for  the  self- 
legislating  (in  nnnor  points)  and  business  habits 
of  freemen.     And  whenever  that  Saxon  spirit  of 
municipal  government  is  destroyed,  eithei-  by  an 
over-e.xtension  of  the  French  |irinciple  of  central- 
ization, or  by  any  other  whim  of  rasli  legislators 
or  onbryo  tyrants,  the  parliament  of  England 
will  be  worth  less  than  a  village  vestry. 

Charles  was  now  proving  to  the  woi'ld  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  ever  again  meeting  jiarlia- 
ment.  Halifax  ventured  to  propose  such  a  meet- 
ing, but  Charles  had  now  resigned  himself  to  the 
will  of  his  brother.  The  duplicity  of  Halifax 
hardly  saved  him  from  the  duke's  vengeance ; 
and  during  the  few  months  that  remained  of  this 
reign,  the  duke  and  minister  were  alternately 
engaged  in  united  intrigues  against  other  minis- 
lei's,  and  in  intriguing  the  one  against  the  othei'. 
The  whole  business  of  the  admiralty  was  again 
placed  in  the  hands  of  James;  and  presently  after, 
in  defiance  of  the  test  act,  he  was  re-admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  council.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  he  wdio  never  pardoned  any  one 
should  overlook  his  arch-enemy, the  Reverend  Dr. 
Titus  Gates.  That  great  hero  of  the  Popish  Plot 
was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  upon  whom, in  former 
days,  he  had  adventured  his  wit,-  charged  with 
sundry  libels  under  the  statute  de  scandalis  inag- 
natum.  Witnesses  swore  that  the  doctor  had  said 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  traitor — that  "the 
Duke  of  York,  liefore  the  succession  should  come 
to  him,  should  be  banished  or  hanged,  but  hang- 
ing was  the  fittest."  Damages  were  awarded  to 
the  dnke  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  2')er))ctual  iiuin-ison- 
meut  against  the  doctor. 

Jeffreys,  wlio  had  first  been  promoted  at  court 
by  James  (who  had  employed  him  as  his  solicitor- 
general),  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  most  diffi- 


cult and  dangerous  task  of  stretching  the  limita 
of  toleration  ;  but  with  the  sole  view  of  benefit- 
ing the  Catholics,  and  gratifying  the  duke. 

In  his  bold  intrigues,  Halifax  included  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Monnioutli, 
with  some  others  of  the  exiles  at  the  coui-t  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  also  with  William  himself; 
but  though  the  Duke  of  York  knew  or  susjiected 
thi.s,  he  was  unable  to  deprive  him  of  the  favour 
of  the  king,  who  liked  the  minister  more  for  his 
ready  wit  and  talent  for  satire  than  for  any  other 
quality.  Lord  Rochester,  the  secoiul  .sou  of  the 
late  cliancellor,  Clarendon,  after  a  vain  rivalship, 
was  appointed  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  council, 
a  post  of  nominal  dignity  rather  than  of  power 
or  great  emolument.  This  his  rival  Halifax  called 
kicking  a  man  up  stairs.  Subsequently,  Pochester 
was  ajjpointcd  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  in 
the  room  of  theDnkeof  Ormond,who  wasabru])t!y 
recalled  to  make  room  for  him,  and  for  a  scheme 
which  it  was  fancied  Ormond  would  not  go  into. 
This  was  the  raising  of  a  Catholic  army  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  England.^ 
Godolphin.that  adroit  trimmer,  whore tained  place 
and  favour  under  three  successive  princes  of  very 
opposite  characters,  after  being  promoted  to  one 
of  the  two  secretaryshijis  of  state,  was  removed 
to  Eochesfter's  place.  Simderland,  as  adroit  as 
Godolphin,  remained  in  office,  and  kept  up  a  very 
friendly  understanding  with  the  French  nustress. 
The  foreign  transactions  of  this  cabinet  were  suf- 
ficiently base,  but  they  are  uninteresting,  being 
merely  a  continuation  of  Charles's  old  system. 
Among  these  transactions  may  be  classed  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Duke  of  York's 
second  daughter.  This  young  lady,  it  is  said,  had 
been,  for  prudential  reasons,  always  destined  to  a 
Protestant  prince;  and  it  is  added  that  the  court 
of  France,  which  exercised  their  influence  in  all 
things,  had  consented  to  that  arrangement,  with 
the  proviso  that  they  should  have  the  naming  of 
the  person.  It  was  on  this  eri'and  tli;it  George 
(afterwards  George  I.),  the  son  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  came  over  to  England  in  1682.  Burnet 
intimates  that  this  wooer  was  recalled  by  his 
father,  wdio  had  changed  his  mind,  and  settled 
that  he  should  marry  the  Princess  of  Zell,  his 
first  cousin.  But  it  is  insiiuiated  by  others  that 
the  Hanoverian  was  fastidious ;  that  the  Lady 
Anne  had  not  the  fortune  to  jilease  him ;  and  that, 


'   Pmn;/  CachprUin,   article   "Borough;"    Wilcock,   Lam  of 
Municipal  Coyporatintis. 

■  This  ivns  upon  the  trial  of  College,  the  "Protestant  joiner," 
when  Oatcs  appeared  to  prove  that  subornation  had  been  prac- 
tised against  the  Protestants.  He  appealed  to  Jeffre.vs.  then 
Serjeant,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  AWerman  Wilcox;  .TeflTre.vs 
exclaimed  tliat  he  did  not  intend  to  be  an  evidence  for  such  ;i-s 
he.  "  I  do  not  desire."  said  Titus,  "  that  Sir  George  .Teffreys  ' 
Bhculd  be  an  evidence  for  me:  I  h.ad  credit  in  parli.inients,  .and  i 
Sir  George  had  disgrace  in  one  of  them."  JefTre.vs  was  cowed, 
and  nierelj  said,  "  Your  servant,  Doctor;  you  are  a  witty  man  I 


and  a  philosopher."  In  fact,  in  November,  lOSO,  the  House  of 
Commons  h.ad  voted  that  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  the  recorder  of 
the  city  of  London,  by  traducing  and  obstructing  the  petition- 
ing for  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  had  destroyed  the  right  of 
the  subject.  They  had,  moreover,  petitioned  the  king  to  remove 
him  out  of  all  public  offices,  anil  had  brought  him  uiroii  his 
knees  at  the  bar  of  tlio  house.  Jeffreys  w.ia  also  frightened  into 
a  sunendor  of  the  recorder»lii]>  of  London.  Charles  made  a 
mockery  of  his  terror,  and  told  him  ho  was  not  partiamott- 
proof/ 
3  I>abym2>le. 
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like  oUier  great  lailies,  she  never  forgot  or  for- 
gave tlie  afi'ront  to  her  dying  day.'  On  the  li)th 
of  July,  KiiS:!,  two  (lays  before  the  beheading  of 
Lord  Rns-sell,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  public 
excitement  about  the  Rye  House  Plot,  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  brother  to  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty, arrived  to  marry  the  Lady  Anne;  and  as 
he  was  backed  by  Fi-ance,  and  all  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  settled,  the  marriage  took  jjlace 
at  Whitehall  a  week  after.  ; 

Meanwhile,  Louis  XIV.,  regardless  of  the 
treat}-  of  Nimeguen,  and  of  the  rights  of  nations,  ! 
was  continuing  his  cai'eer  of  encroachment  and 
aggression.  Upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  across  the  Alps,  the  might  of  his 
arms,  or  of  his  gold  and  intrigues,  was  felt.  Genoa 
the  superb  was  bombarded,  and  her  doge  com- 
[lelled,  in  person,  to  implore  the  pardon  of  the 
grand  monarqiie  at  Versailles.  It  seemed  that 
England  had  resigned  the  sovei'eignty  of  the  seas. 
France  had  now  a  magnificent  fleet,  manned  by 
(;0,000  sailors;  and  the  French  flag  exacted  hom- 
age in  all  diiections.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
again  found  Holland  exjiosed,  and  who  had  never 
ceased  labouring  to  form  a  coalition  against  the 
French,  now  united  with  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Vienna  in  urging  Charles  to  take  part  in  a 
league  for  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
of  Europe  ;  but  Charles  knew  that  he  could  not 
figure  as  a  belligerent  without  calling  a  parlia- 
ment for  money,  and  a  parliament  he  was  resolved 
never  to  call.  He  therefore  continued  to  receive 
his  ]iay  from  France,  which  became  less  liberal 
and  regular  as  Louis  perceived  his  real  condition. 
In  the  preceding  year  (1683),  Lord  Dartmouth 
was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  Tangier,  with  a  secret 
commi.ssion  to  blow  up  the  mole,  the  fortifications, 
and  all  the  works,  which  had  cost  England  im- 
mense sums;  to  bring  home  the  garrison,  and  to 
leave  the  ruins  to  the  ISIoors.  No  material  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  the  occupation  of  tliat 
jVfrican  port;  but  a  wiser  government  might 
have  rendered  it  something  like  what  Gibraltar 
has  become  in  our  hands,  and  made  it  a  nucleus 
of  African  commerce  and  civilization. 

In  rendering  himself  absolute, 
Charles  had  failed  to  increase  his 
liapiiiness.  His  usual  gaiety  forsook  him,  and 
he  became  morose,  gloomy,  and  dejected,  unable 
to  find  any  solace  except  in  sauntering  away  his 
time  among  his  women.  A  variety  of  causes  has 
been  assigned  for  this  change  of  temper  in  the 
constitutionally  gay  and  thoughtless  monarch ; 
yet  probably,  after  all,  his  dejection  arose  more 
from  his  declining  health  than  from  an}'  intensity 
of  moral  feeling  or  anxiety.  It  was,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  than  the  heaviness  and  gloom  which 
generally  precedes  apojilexy.  In  the  midst  of  the 
1  Uidi^li. 
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fiercely  renewed  conflicting  intrigues  of  Halifax 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  each  wished  to  banish 
the  other,  Charles,  who  had  wavered  and  lied  to 
both,  promised  to  make  up  his  mind  to  .some  cer- 
tain course;  but  on  IMonday,  tlie  iA  of  February, 
after  passing  a  restless  night,  his  face  was  ob- 
served to  be  pale  and  ghastly,  his  head  drooped, 
and  his  hand  was  fixed  on  his  stomach.   Dr.  King, 
an  eminent  chemist  and  ]jhysician,  who  was  in 
waiting  that  day  by  the  particular  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  a  taste  for  expei-imental  jihiloso- 
phy,  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  meeting  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  told  him  that  his  majesty  was 
in  a  strange  humour,  for  he  did  not  speak  one 
word  of  sense.   The  earl  I'eturned  with  the  doctor 
into  the  chamber,  and  they  had  scarcely  entered 
when  Charles  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  dead.     Dr. 
King  then  resolved  to  bleed  him  at  all  hazards; 
and,  after  bleeding,  the  king  came  to  himself. 
The   royal   jdiysicians    afterwards   ajiproved   of 
King's   promjjtitude ;    and  the  council   ordered 
£1000  for  his  good  service,  xchit^h  was  never  paid. 
As  soon  as  the  rejiort  of  this  illness  got  aljroad, 
the  people  were  tlu-owu  into  a  great  ferment. 
According  to   one    Jiarty,  this  was   sim]ily  the 
eflect  of  their  wonderful  love  to  Charles's  ];erson; 
but  the  other  party  hinted  that  the  dread  of  his 
successor  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  swell  their 
sorrow.     On  the  third  day  of  the  king's  illness, 
the  lords  of  the  council  inserted  a  bulletin  in  the 
Gazette,  stating  that  his  ph3'sicians  conceived  that 
he  was  now  out  of  danger,  and  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  freed  from  his  distemper.     But  this 
bulletin  was  scarcely  made  public  when  the  king 
had  a  second  fit ;  and  then  the  phy.sicians  gave 
him  over,  and  consigned  him  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  the  bishops.     Charles  wanted  no  Protestant 
divines.     Barillon,  the  French   ambassador  and 
bribe -payer,  hasted   to   Whitehall  to   speak  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  begged  him  to  assure 
King  Louis  that  he  would  ever  have  in  him  a 
faithful  and  grateful  servant.      The  ambassador 
then  passed  for  a  moment  into  the  apartment  of 
his  countrywoman,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
"  Instead  of  speaking  to  me,"  says  Barillon,  "of 
her  grief,  and  of  the  great  loss  she  was  about  to 
siistain,  she  entered  into  a  private  cabinet,  and 
said,  'Monsieur   I'Ambassadeur,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  the  greatest  secret  in  the  woild,  and  my 
head  would  be  in  danger  if  it  were  known  here. 
The  king,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  is  a  Catho- 
lic!'"    She  conjured  him  to  go  to  the  Duke  of 
York,   and    concei't  how  a   confessor  might  be 
smuggled  into  the  king's  bedside.     There  were 
several   difficulties  to   overcome.      The  English 
bishops  scarcely  ever  left  tlie  bedside,  and  they 
had  even  pressed  him  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  their  own  church.    And 
I  then,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was  still  death 
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for  a  native  Romisli  priest  to  present  liimself; 
and  Cliarles,  it  ajjpears,  coulil  confess  himself  in 
no  other  language  than  English.  Various  expe- 
dients were  thought  of  by  tlie  duke  and  the  am- 
bassador. At  l;\st,  it  was  resolved  to  send  to  the 
Venetian  resident  for  a  j)riest  that  spoke  English; 
but,  a-s  time  pressed,  the  Count  of  Castelmelhor 
went  into  the  closet  where  the  (jueen's  priests 
were  asseniViled,  and  unex]ieetedly  foun<l  among 
them  one  Huddleston,  a  jiriest,  who  had  saved 
the  king's  life  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
who,  b.y  special  act  of  parliament,  had  been  ex- 
empted from  all  the  laws  made  jvgainst  the  Catho- 
lics. They  put  a  wig  and  gown  upon  this  man 
to  disguise  him.  Castelmelhor  took  him  to  be 
instructed  by  a  Portuguese  monk  of  the  order  of 
the  Bai-efooted  Carmelites,  in  what  he  had  to  do 
on  such  ail  occasion;  for  Huddleston  was  no  ])rac- 
tised  confessor.  Then  Castelmelhor  conducted 
him  to  the  door  of  a  room  that  adjoined  the  sick 
chamber ;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  being  w-arned 
by  Barillon  that  all  was  ready,  sent  out  Chiffinch 
of  the  back-stairs,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
bring  Chai-les  his, women,  to  bring  in  Huddleston 
and  the  host.  The  Duke  of  York  exclaimed 
alouil,  "  The  king  wills  that  everybody  should 
retire  except  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham." 
The  physicians  went  into  a  closet,  the  door  of 
which  was  shut  upon  them  ;  and  Chiffinch  came 
back  with  the  disguised  priest.  In  presenting 
Huddleston,  James  said,  "  Sire,  here  is  a  man 
who  once  saved  your  life,  and  who  is  now  come 
to  save  your  soul,"  The  king  answered,  "He  is 
welcome."  He  then  confessed  himself  with  seem- 
ing sentiments  of  devotion  and  repentance;  and 
the  Duke  of  York  as.sured  Barillon  that  Huddle- 
ston had  acquitted  himself  very  well  as  a  con- 
fessor, and  made  the  king  formally  promise  to 
declare  himself  openly  a  Catholic,  if  he  recovered 
his  health.  After  confession  Charles  received 
absolution,  the  Romish  comnuniion,  and  even  ex- 
treme unction.  During  the  three  ipuirters  of  an 
hour  that  all  this  lasted,  the  courtiers,  attendants, 
Protestant  bishops,  and  others  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, gazed  at  one  another;  none  said  anything  ex- 
cept with  their  eyes,  or  in  whispers.  According  to 
Barillon,  the  presence  in  the  sick  room  of  Lords 
Bath  and  Feversham,  who  were  Protestants,  sa- 
tisfierl  the  bi.shops  a  little:  but  the  queen's  women 
and  the  other  priests  saw  so  much  going  and 
coming  that  it  was  impossible  the  secret  could 
be  ke|)t  long."     After  Charles  had  received  the 


•  All  this  time,  anil  from  the  king's  being  in  danger  to  hi.s 
dfflftth,  "  i)niyei's,"  3.ays  Evelyn,  "wei-e  solemnly  maile  i7i  all  the 
churches,  e-fpecially  in  both  the  court  chapels,  where  the  chap- 
lains relieved  one  another  every  half  <inai-ter  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  he  began  t«  be  in  danger  till  lie  expired,  according  to 
the  form  prescribed  in  the  chiucli  offices.  Those  who  assisted 
his  m.ajesty's  devotions  weie,  the  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Dtitliam  and  Ely.  but  more  especially  Ken, 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Welts."— Vmri/. 


communiiiii  the  violence  of  his  disorder  seemed 
to  abate,  and  he  spoke  more  iutelligilily  than  he 
had  done  for  some  time.  He  sent  for  his  natural 
children,  gave  them  his  dying  blessing,  and  re- 
commended them  to  his  successor.  But  of  the 
absent  Duke  of  ilonmouth  he  made  no  mention, 
good  or  bad.  As  he  was  pronouncing  his  bless- 
ing on  his  illegitimate  sons,  the  bishops  observed 
that  he  was  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  the  father 
of  his  country;  and  thereupon  all  present  fell 
upon  their  knees,  and  Charles  raised  himself  in 
his  bed,  and  very  solemnly  blessetl  lliem  all. 
The  queen  had  sent  to  excuse  her  absence,  and 
to  implore  his  pardon  for  any  ofi'ence  that  she 
might  have  given  him.  "Alas  !  poor  woman,"  Siiid 
Charles,  "it  is  I  that  should  ask  her  pardon;  and 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart."  He  spoke  repeatedly 
to  the  Duke  of  York  in  terms  of  tenderness  and 
friendship ;  he  twice  recommended  to  him  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  his  son  by  her,  the  . 
young  Duke  of  Richmond;  he  begged  kind  treat- 
ment for  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  nor  was  his 
stage-mistress  forgotten.  "Do  not,"  said  lie,  "let 
poor  Nelly  starve."  At  these  words  the  bishops 
were  much  scandalized.  The  king  often  expressed 
his  confidence  in  God's  mercy.  Ken,  the  ortho- 
dox Bishop  of  Bath  and  AVells,  read  some  praj-ers, 
and  s|ioke  to  him  of  God;  "but  the  bishop,"  adds 
Barillon,  "was  not  officious  in  saying  anything 
jtarlicular  to  him,  or  projiosing  that  he  should 
make  a  profession  of  his  faith;  he  ap])rehendcd  a 
refusal,  but  feared  still  more,  as  I  believe,  to  ir- 
ritate the  Duke  of  York."  Charles  was  perfectly 
sensible  the  whole  night,  and  spoke  upon  all 
things  with  great  calmness.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (it  was  the  6th  day  of  February)  he 
asked  what  hour  it  was,  and  said,  "  Open  the 
curtains  that  I  may  once  more  see  daylight."  At 
ten  o'clock  his  senses  were  quite  gone,  and  he 
died  half  an  hour  before  twelve,  without  any 
struggle  or  convulsion.-  Charles  was  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
reign  c/e  facto  from  the  Rest(u-atioii  in  1660; 
tlioiigh  the  formal  mode  of  reckoning  in  acts  of 
parliament  and  legal  documents  is  from  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  makes  the  duiatioii  of  his 
reign  thirty-six  yeai-s. 

It  was  instantly  "ventilated  abroad"  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  jioison  administered  to  make 
way  for  the  succession  of  his  Pojiish  brother;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  this  foul  rumour,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  hear  more,  rested  ujuin  the  slender- 
est of  foundations,  and  that  James,  with  all  his 
faults  and  hardness  of  heart,  was  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  committing  or  permitting  any  such  crime. 


-  D^peche  de  M.  Barillon  an  Roi,  dated  February  18  [new- 
style),  l(>sr» ;  Huddleston's  Brief  .Account  in  Stulf  Tvacf.^,  and  in 
Sir  H.  Ellis's  Lftlas:  Evelyn  s  Diayij;  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Francis 
Ro[jer,  fel  loiv  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's 
ColkcUon. 
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JAMES  II.  — ACCESSION,  A.D.   1GS5— I'LIGHT,  A.D.  168S. 
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S   soon   as   his   brother   was   dead 
James  hastened  to  the  council,  and 
tluis  addressed  the  nienibeis  of  it: 
—  "My  hirds,  before  I  enter  any 
other  business,  I  think  fit  to  say 
something  to  you.     Since  it  hath 
pleased  almiglity  God  to  place  nie  in  this  station, 
and  I  am  now  to  succeed  so  good  and  gracious 
a  king,  as  well  as  so  very  kind  a  brother,  it  is 
proper  for  nie  to  declare  to  you  that  I  will  en- 
deavour to  follow  his  example,  and  ])articularly 
in  that  of  his  great  clemency  and  tenderness  to 
his  people.     I  have  been  reported  to  be  a  man 
fond  of  arbitrary  power;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
falsehood  which  has  been  reported  of  me:  and  I 
shall   make  it   my  endeavour  to   preserve  this 
government,  both  in  church  and  state,  as  it  is 
now  by  law  established.     I  know  the  principles 
of   the   Church  of   England   are   favourable  to 
monarchy;  and  the  members  of  it  have  shown 
themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects;  therefore  I 
shall  aways  take  care  to  defend  and  support  it. 
I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  king  as  great  a  monarch  as  I 
can  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never  depart  from  the 
just  rights  and  prerogative  of  the  crown,  so  I 
shall  never  invade  any  man's  property.     I  have 
often  before  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this 
nation ;  and  shall  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  pre- 
serving it  in  all  its  just  rights  and  liberties."    On 
the  same  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  James  was 
proclaimed  in  the  very  same  forms  as  his  grand- 
father James  I.,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.    The  people  answered  with  acclamations, 
and  not  a  shadow  of  opposition  appeared  any- 
where.    In  the  evening  there  was  great  kissing 
of  hands  at  Whitehall,  the  queen  being  in  her 
bed,  but  putting  forth  her  hand.     James,  though 


little  less  vicious  than  hi.s  brother,  was  more 
quiet  in  his  jileasures,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
strong  sense  of  decorum  and  stateliness.  "The 
face  of  the  whole  court,"  says  Evelyn  a  few  days 
later,  "  was  exceedingly  changed  into  a  more 
solemn  and  moral  behaviour;  the  new  king  af- 
fecting neither  profaneness  nor  buffoonery." 

When  the  ministers  and  great  officers  waited 
u]ion  James,  to  surrender  their  offices  and  charges 
into  his  majesty's  hands,  he  returned  them  all 
back  to  them  with  gracious  words.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  his  first  declaration  was 
printed  and  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  as 
containing  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  a  jealous 
people;  and  a  proclamation  was  set  forth  to  con- 
tinue all  magistrates  and  authorities  whatsoever; 
thus  making  the  transition  of  government  almost 
imperceptible,  and  causing  the  new  i-eign  to  ap- 
pear no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  former 
one.  But  all  these  and  other  measures  began  to 
lose  their  value  when  the  king  was  seen,  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  his  brother's  burial,'  going  to 
mass  publicly  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
ordering  the  doors  of  his  Komish  chapel  to  be 
set  wide  open.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  car- 
ried the  sword  of  state,  stop2"ied  at  the  unlawful 
threshold.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  king,  "  your 
father  would  have  gone  further."  "  Your  lYia- 
jesty's  father  would  not  have  gone  so  far,"  re- 
plied tlie  duke.  He  ordered  Iluddleston,  the 
priest,  to  publish  a  relation  of  Charle-s's  dying  in 
the  commiuiion  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  and  he 
himself  became  the  publisher  of  two  papers, 
which  he  declared  in  his  own  royal  name,  and 
under  his  signature,  were  found  by  him  in  hia 


'  "14  Feb.— The  king  was  this  mght  buried  nr.u  obtci/nly  v.\ 
a  vaiilt  under  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  without 
a>iy  manner  of  pomp,  and  soon  forgotten." — Ealj/ii. 
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brothei-'s  strong  box;  their  temlency  being  to 
establish  tliat  tliere  couhl  be  but  one  tnie  eliurub, 
and  that  that  wa-s  the  f'luircli  of  Rome;  lliat 
whosoever  set  up  their  own  authority  against 
that  one  true  church,  wliether  individuals,  na- 
tions, or  governments,  fell  immediately  into  fan- 
aticism; and  that,  consequently,  the  Church  of 
England  lay  as  open  to  that  imjjutation  as  any  of 
the  sects  which  had  arisen  out  of  and  sei)arated 
from  it.  James  triumjihantly  sliowed  these  two 
papers  to  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  late  king  had 
been  so  learned  in  controversy,  but  that  the  a7-gu- 
menta  in  the  pa))crs  were  ea-sy  to  refute.  James 
challenged  the  archbishop  to  confute  them  in 
writing,  if  lie  could;  but  Sancroft,  not  anxious  to 
incur  tlie  martyrdom  of  coiu't  displeasure,  said 
that  it  ill  became  him 
to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy with  his  sove- 
reign. Nor  could 
James,  as  king,  mag- 
nanimously overlook 
the  afTronts  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  as 
Duke  of  York,  or  treat 
with  decent  civility 
any  of  his  old  oppon- 
ents except  such  ;is  laid 
their  principles  and 
tlieir  honour  at  his  feet. 
When  the  leading 
Whigs  came  up  to  pay 
their  court  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects,  most  of  them 
were  but  coldly  re- 
ceived ;  some  were 
sharply  reproached 
for  their  past  be- 
haviour ;  and  others  were  denied  access.  But 
another  more  decided  symptom  of  James's  re- 
membrance of  past  injuries  appeared  in  his 
ordering  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  puVjlish 
a  fidl  narrative  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  under 
the  royal  authority.  "This  relation  was  written 
with  great  virulence  of  expression  ujion  ])ast 
heats ;  and  in  it  an  averment  was  made  that 
James  knew  of  20,000  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged iu  that  plot — an  implied  menace,  which, 
by  the  ambiguity  of  its  object,  caused  every  Whig 
in  the  nation  to  think  it  was  levelled  at  him."  ' 
James,  moreover,  though  he  had  promised  to  call 
a  parliament,  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  it.s  as- 
sembling, but  proceeded  at  once  to  stretch  the 


jAMEd  11. — From  a  print  by  Wrtue  after  Kneller. 


'  Dalrympht.  Other  papers  were  pti>>]islied  nearly  at  the 
Bame  time  by,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  One  of  these 
was  an  account  of  the  blessed  eonveiBinn  nf  his  fii^t  wife,  the 
driiichtcr  of  the  high  churchman  Clarcntlon. 
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prerogati\e  iu  regard  to  points  where  the  nation 
wiis  most  sensitive.  Those  branches  of  the  revenue 
which  consisted  of  the  customs  ami  of  ])artof  the 
excise,  having  been  granted  to  the  late  king  for 
life,  .stopped  by  law  at  his  death;  but  Lord  Chief- 
justice  Jeffreys  moved  that,  without  further  ado, 
the  king  .sliould  instantly  issue  a  proclamation, 
commanding  the  revenue  to  be  levied  and  em- 
])loj'ed  as  in  the  former  reign ;  and  James  fol- 
lowed this  congenial  advice.  To  cover  this  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  court  jirocured  adfh'esses 
from  many  public  bodies.  The  barristers  anil 
students  of  the  Middle  Temple  thanked  Ids  ma- 
jesty' for  extending  his  royal  care  to  the  pi'eser- 
vation  of  the  customs,  and  prayed  that  there 
never  might  be  wanting  millions  as  loj-al  as 
themselves  to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  sup- 
port of  his  majesty's 
sacred  person  and  pre- 
rogative in  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  uuiver- 
.sity  of  Oxford  hastened 
to  declare  their  faith 
and  true  obedience  to 
their  sovereign,  with- 
out any  restrictions  or 
limitations  of  his 
power.  But  all  these 
addresses  could  not 
blind  men  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  measure, 
or  make  them  fiu'get 
the  civil  wars  and  the 
miseries  produced  by 
the  attempt  of  tliis 
king's  father  to  levy 
part  of  the  same  duties 
without  consent  of  par- 
liament;  and  "compli- 
ments by  pidilic  bodies 
to  the  sovereign  for  the  breach  of  the  laws,  only 
served  to  remind  the  nation  that  the  laws  had 
been  broken."^  Humanity,  justice  itself,  would 
make  us  ap|irove  and  applaml  the  object  of 
another  of  James's  jiroceedings  by  prerogative ; 
but  the  nation  was  not  then  in  a  state  for  the 
exercise  of  this  humanity  and  justice;  and  the 
measure  was  clearly  contrary  to  law  anil  the  con- 
stitution, which  had  repeatedly  repudiated  this 
dispensing  power  in  the  sovereign.  By  his  royal 
warrant,  he  threw  open  the  jirisons  of  England 
to  thousands  of  Dissenters  and  Papists,  who  had 
been  enduring  .a  horrible  captivity  for  conscience' 
sake. 

James  had  taken  the  earliest  o))portunity  of 
assuring  his  frieml  Barillon  that  his  trust,  after 
God,  wa,s  in  the  French  king.  Ixiuis,  to  secure 
him,;us  he  had  done  his  brother,  sent  him  .500,000 
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livre.s,  wiiicli  .T:une.s  received  witti  tews  of  gnati- 
tude.  Rochester  jilaiiily  told  Barillon,  "  Your 
master  must  place  mine  in  a  situation  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  parliaments;"  and  James  renewed  his 
abject  prayers  for  more 
money.  At  the  same  time, 
he  outwardly  affected  an 
equality  with  Louis,  de- 
clared that  he  wouUl  not  bo 
governed  by  French  coun- 
sels.aud  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  balance  of  Europe 
with  a  steady  hand.  Captain 
Churchill,  now  a  lord,  and 
in  the  highest  favoiu-,  %vas 
sent  to  Paris  to  announce 
in  form  the  accession. 

Many  scruples  were  en- 
tertained both  by  James 
and  his  wife  touching  the 

coronation,  which  ceremony  it  was  neces.sary 
should  be  performed  by  a  Protestant  prelate. 
Priests,  and  even  the  Pope  himself,  were  con- 
sulted. A  quiblile  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
justify  the    oath   which    had    to   be    taken  to 


nation,  Titus  Oates  was  again  brought  up  to  the 
b;U'  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;  for  James  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  jierpetual  impri.soumcnt  to 
which  he  was  already  doomed.     This  time  the 


TirUS   OATE.S  WHIPPED   AT  THF.   CaRT's-TAIL. 

From  a  Dutch  prieit  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  British  Mnsenm. 


"  saver"  of  the  nation  was  tried,  not  for  libels, 
but  for  ]3erjury.  A  vast  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  "in  expecta- 
tion of  the  most  grateful  conviction  and  ruin  of 


a  person  who  had  been  so  obnoxious  to  them." 
maintain  the  Anglican  church;  and,  after  taking  Jeffreys  was  again  his  judge,  and  this  time  his 
the  solemn  vows,  the  king  and  queen,  upon  St.  '  brutal  severities  were   unchecked.      People  ex- 


George's  Day,  were  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Saucroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
As  the  crown  was  put  upon  James's  unhappy 
head,  it  tottered  and  almost  fell ;  and  it  was  ob- 


TlTUS  OaTRS   IN'   THF,    PiLLORV, 

From  a  Dutch  print  in  the  Crowle  Pennant,  Britisli  Museum, 

served  that,  dui'ing  both  the  coronation  and  the 
banquet,  he  was  ill  at  ease. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  a  fortnight  after  the  coro- 


pected  to  see  the  Protestant  champion  cower  like 
a  whipped  spaniel ;  but  it  was  not  so.  This  exem- 
plary witness  boldly  challenged  the  veracity  and 
the  character  of  the  witnesses  brought  against 
him,  particidarly  objecting  to  Lord  Castlemaine 
as  a  Papist ;  but  in  impudence  and  strength  of 
face  Oates  was  a  match  even  for  the  redoubtable 
Jeffreys,  and  the  scoundrel  had  a  sort  of  spirit 
which  the  wonderful  change  in  his  circumstances 
could  not  depress.  "Hold  your  tongue,"  roared 
Jeffreys;  "you  are  a  shame  to  mankind."  "No, 
my  lord,"  said  the  imperturbable  Titus,  "I  am 
neither  a  shame  to  myself  or  mankind.  What  I 
have  sworn  is  true ;  and  I  will  stand  b}'  it  to  my 
last  breath,  and  seal  it,  if  occasion  be,  witli  my 
blood."  '■'■'' Tvere  pity  hut  that  it  were  to  be  done 
hy  thy  blood"  responded  this  decent  lord  chief- 
justice.  Oates  was  convicted  u]5on  two  indict- 
ments, and  this  was  his  sentence  : — 1st,  He  was 
to  pay  1000  mai'ks  upon  each  indictment;  2d,  to 
be  stripped  of  all  his  canonical  habits  (a  sentence 
the  right  of  pronouncing  which  belonged  only  to 
the  courts  ecclesiastical);  3d,  he  was  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory;  4th,  to  be  whipped  from 
Aldg.ate  to  Newgate  one  day,  and,  two  days  after- 
wards, from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ;  and  .5th,  he  w.aa 
to  stand  in  the  jiillory  on  five  days  in  every  year 
as  long  as  he  lived.  The  sentence  was  executed 
without  merc3'  as  long  as  James  and  Jeffreys  had 
the  power  to  inflict  torture."     The  most  sevei-e 


1  The  (tfiitU  Evelyn   has  this  entry  in  his  D><ir;i  on  tlie  2-M  of 
M.ay,  ichkh,  it  should  be  remarked,  Kii$  tlw  day  icltcn  imrliaitiau 
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il(\-ith  would  li:ive  been  ])referable  ;  but  Titus's 
body  was  as  toui^li  !us  his  soul,  ami  he  survivo<l 
to  be  pardoned  and  rewarded  at  tlie  Revolution. 
Nor  did  the  sight  of  his  humiliating  sutl'erings 
altogether  throw  hiui  from  that  pedestal  on  which 
religious  zeal  had  jilaced  liim. 

Bedloe  was  safe  ill  his  grave,  and  otheivs  of  the 
Protestant  witnesses  Lad  either  hid  themselves 
or  entered  into  the  l>a\'of  the  court;  but  Danger- 
field  was  caught  and  tried  at  the  King's  Bench 
for  writing  and  jiublishing  a  villainous  and  scan- 
dalous liliel,  calleil  his  ytirrative.  He  received 
judgment  to  stan<l  twice  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
whiiiped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  on  one  day, 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another;  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £500.  This  handsome  scoundrel 
was  not  made  of  such  materials  as  Titus.  He 
"  was  struck  with  such  horror  at  this  terrible 
sentence  tliat  he  looked  on  himself  as  a  dead  man, 
and,  accordingly,  chose  a  text  for  his  funeral  ser- 
mon; but  persevered  in  asserting  that  all  he  had 
delivered  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  true.  The  whipping  w:us  executed  in 
full  rigour,  as  before  upon  Oates ;  and  it  was 
scarce  over  before  one  Mr.  Robert  Frances,  a  bar- 
rister of  Gray's  Inn,  gave  liini  a  wound  with  his 
cane,  in  or  near  tlie  eye,  winch,  according  to  the 
deposition  of  the  surgeons,  was  the  cause  of  his 
death." '  This  furious  barrister,  Mr.  Frances, 
was  tried  for  murder;  and,  as  the  po]5ular  feeling 
was  violent  against  him,  it  was  judged  pro])er  to 
permit  his  conviction  and  execution. 

The  Scottish  ])arliament  asaendded  on  St. 
George's  Day — the  day  of  their  majesties'  coro- 
nation ;  and  the  Scots,  jn'idiug  themselves  on 
being  the  first  parliament  called  by  the  new 
king,  voted  the  excise  and  customs  to  him  and 
his  successors  for  ever,  and  a  further  sum  of 
£25,000  a-year  for  his  life. 

The  English  parliament  assembled  on  the  22<l 
<if  May;  and,  as  the  elections  had  gone  gi'eatly 
in  favour  of  the  Tories,  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  be  as  prompt  and  obedient  as  the  Scotch. 
But  not  even  the  Ttjries  were  pre]>ared  for  the 
repeal  of  the  habeas  corjius  act,  for  a  general 
toleration,  or  for  the  promotion  of  Popery;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  James  was  aiming  at  all 
three.  The  bishops  all  took  their  places.  "Then 
came  in  the  king,  with  the  crown  on  his  head ; 
and, being  seated,  the  commons  were  introduced; 
and,  the  house  being  full,  he  drew  foi'tli  a  paper 

opened: — "Oatcs,  wlio  liiiil  but  two  d.aya  before  been  ])illoried 
at  several  ptaces  and  whipped  .at  tlie  cart's-tail  £i-<iin  Newgate  to 
Aldgate,  w.-w  tbis  day  placed  on  a  sledge,  being  not  able  to  go 
by  reason  of  so  late  scourging,  and  dragged  from  prison  to 
Tyburn,  and  whipped  again  all  the  w.ay,  which  some  thought 
to  he  very  severe  and  extr.aordinary  :  but  if  he  wiia  guilty  t>f  the 
perjuries,  and  so  of  the  death  of  many  innocents,  as  1  foJir  he 
was,  hu  puniJttimmt  irn*  but.  irtiut  he  desei-vfd.  I  chanced  to  pass 
just  as  execution  wa.'*  doing  on  liini— a  strange  revolution  !" 
'  Ralph. 


conlaining  his  speech,  whiili  he  reail  distinctly 
enough."-  He  told  them  that  he  had  resolved  to 
call  a  i)arliament  from  the  moment  of  his  bro- 
ther's decease,  as  the  best  means  of  settling  all 
the  concerns  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  be  most  ea.sy 
and  happy  to  himself  as  well  iis  to  hi.s  subjects. 
He  rejieated,  almost  word  for  word,  the  assur- 
ances wduch  he  had  given  to  the  council  on  the 
morning  of  his  brother's  death,  that  he  would 
defend  and  support  the  Ghurcli  of  England,  and 
govern  according  to  law;  and  then  continued, 
"Having  given  this  assurance  concerning  the 
care  I  will  have  of  your  religion  and  ])roperty, 
which  I  have  chosen  to  do  in  the  same  words  1 
used  at  my  first  coming  to  the  crown,  the  better 
to  evidence  to  you  that  I  spoke  them  not  by 
chance;  and,  consequently,  that  you  may  lirmly 

rely  on  a  promise  so  solemnly  made ."     Here 

he  was  interrupted  by  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  ; 
and  men  who  had  hitherto  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  now  gazed  at  one  another  with  sur- 
prise, joy,  an<l  triumph.  Kesuniing  his  speech, 
the  king  told  them  that  he  might  nowreitsonalily 
ex])ect  a  revenue  for  life  such  as  had  been  voted 
to  his  brother.  Here  was  another  murmur,  which 
expi-essed  universal  assent.  But  James,  who  could 
not  control  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  who  was 
wholly  unfit  to  manage  popular  assemblies,  con- 
tinued, "There  is  one  popular  argument  which  I 
foresee  may  be  used  against  what  I  h;ive  asked 
of  you.  The  inclination  men  have  for  frequent 
parliaments,  some  may  think  would  be  the  best 
secured  by  feeding  me,  from  time  to  time,  by 
such  proportions  as  they  .shall  think  convenient; 
and  this  argument,  it  lieing  the  first  time  I  speak 
to  you  from  the  throne,  I  will  answer,  once  for 
all,  that  this  would  be  a  very  improper  method 
to  take  with  me;  and  that  the  best  way  to  engage 
nie  to  meet  you  often  is  always  to  use  me  well. 
I  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  comply  with  me 
in  what  I  have  desired,  and  that  you  will  do  it 
speedily."  At  these  words  every  face  was  covered, 
as  it  w-ere,  with  a  cloud.'  But  the  royal  bird  of 
bad  augury  had  not  3'et  done ;  and  ho  ]iroceedeil 
to  announce  that  news  had  reached  Win  Ih.-it  \>-ry 
morning,  that  Argyle,  with  a  rebel  b:ind  from 
Holland,  hail  landed  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
and  had  proclaimed  him  a  usurper  and  tyrant. 
Both  houses,  however,  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  the  utmost;  and,  according 
to  Evelyn,  "there  was  another  shout  of  Vtve  le 
Itoi,  and  so  his  majesty  retire<l." 

The  commons  voted  thanks  to  the  king  for  his 
speech,  granted  the  revenue  of  i,'l, 200,0(10  for  his 
life,  and  everything  else  that  w-as  demandcil,  as 
if  they  were  more  forwanl  to  give  than  James 
W!ia  to  a.sk.  But,  shortly  after,  a  vei-y  full  lom- 
miltee  unanimously  resolved  to  "move  the  house 
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to  st;UKi  liv  tlu'  kiiij;  in  Uk'  Mii])])i>i-t  and  ilefence 
of  tlie  reformed  religion  of  the  C'hnreh  of  Kng- 
land,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes;"  and  to  ad- 
dress him  "  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
all  Dissenters  whatsoever  from  tlie  Church  of  Eng- 
land." James  instantly  summoned  some  of  the 
leading  members  to  his  presence,  and  told  theni 
harshly  that  they  must  present  no  such  address. 
A  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  house ;  but,  in 
the  entl,  a  compromise  was  liit  upon,  and  the 
resolution  was  put  in  these  woi-ds: — "The  house 
relies  on  his  majesty's  word  and  repeated  decla- 
ration to  su]iport  and  defend  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  it  is  now  by  law  estab- 
lished, which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives."  The 
speaker,  who  presented  this  resolution,  togetlier 
with  the  money  bill,  "without  any  apjjropriating 
or  tacking  clauses  whatever,"  dwelt  with  parti- 
cular em])hasis  on  the  last  words  of  the  resolu- 
tion, "dearer  than  our  lives."  The  king  did  not 
bestow  one  syllable  upon  the  subject  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  speaker;  but  to  others  he  complained 
that  the  commons  would  have  him,  in  his  own 
person,  to  be  the  persecutor  of  the  Catholics. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  certain  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
with  an  armed  force.  Both  houses  forthwith 
attainted  the  duke  as  a  traitor;  and  the  com- 
mons voted  an  extraordinary  su]i]ily  of  .£400,000. 
James  then,  on  the  2d  of  July,  adjourned  parlia- 
ment to  the  following  Novemljer.  By  this  time, 
though  Monmouth  had  set  up  his  standard  as 
King  of  England,  Ai-gyle  had  been  routed  and 
put  to  deatli. 

The  leading  facts  of  tliis  double  invasion  are 
soon  told.  The  Scottish  refugees  in  Holland 
fancied  that  neither  England  nor  Scotland  would 
tolerate  the  government  of  the  Papistical  and 
idolatrous  James ;  and  the}'  were  encouraged  liy 
many  suffering  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters  to 
strike  a  blow  for  liberty  and  the  kirk.  Argyle 
ojjened  a  correspondence  with  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  ari'anged  between  them  that  two  expedi- 
tions should  be  made  simultaneously — one  to  Scot- 
land under  Argyle,  the  other  to  England  under 
the  duke.  Money,  and  nearly  everything  else, 
was  wanting,  and  Monmouth  was  dilatory  and 
diffident  of  success ;  but  at  last  two  handfuls  of 
men  were  got  together,  and  some  arms  were  pur- 
chased and  some  ships  freighted.  Argyle  sailed 
on  the  2d  of  May,  with  Sir  John  Cochrane,  with 
Ayloffe,  and  Rumbohl  the  maltster,  two  English- 
men, who  had  been  made  famous  by  the  parts 
attributed  to  them  in  the  Eye  House  Plot,  and 
with  about  100  followers.  Monmouth  promised 
to  sail  for  England  in  six  days ;  but  he  wasted 
his  time — loath  to  tear  himself  from  a  beauti- 
ful mistress,  the  Lady  Harriet  Wentwoi-th,  who 
had  been  living  with  him  at  Brussels.     In  the 


meantime,  Argyle  .shapeil  his  course  foi-  the 
Western  Highlands.  While  he  was  beating 
roiuid  the  northern  capes  and  headlands,  the 
government  had  leisure  to  make  tlieir  prepara- 
tions ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  coming, 
two  shij)s  of  war  were  sent  to  watch  his  motions. 
The  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom,  consisting  of 
20,(100  men,  were  put  umler  arms;  and  a  third 
part  of  it,  with  3000  regular  troops,  was  marched 
into  the  western  country.  At  the  same  time,  all 
such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  him  were 
seized ;  and  the  king's  proclamations,  and  the 
dedai-ations  of  parliament,  were  published  to  the 
peo]ile,  wlio  stood  in  awe  of  James's  well-known 
severity.  Argyle,  however,  effected  a  landing; 
sent  tlie  fiery  ci'oss  from  hill  to  hill,  from  clan  to 
clan,  and  got  about  2500  Highlanders  to  join  him. 
He  published  two  declaration.s,  one  in  his  own 
name,  complaining  of  his  own  wrongs,  the  other 
setting  forth  tliat  the  miseries  of  the  nation  arose 
out  of  the  breach  of  the  Covenant;  that  the  king 
had  forfeited  the  crown  by  the  crimes  of  Popery, 
Prelacy,  tyranny,  and  fratricide;  and  that  he  was 
come  to  suppress  alike  Prelacy  and  Popery.  His 
standard  bore  the  inscription,  "Against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  Erastianism."  He  lost  some  time  in 
expecting  to  be  joined  by  more  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, and  to  hear  of  Monmouth's  landing  upon 
the  western  coast  of  England,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon;  and  when  he  pushed  forward  for  Glasgow 
lie  was  betrayed  by  his  guides  and  waggon-men, 
deserted  by  the  gi-eater  part  of  his  followers,  and 
confronted  Viy  Lord  Dumbarton  with  a  force  in 
every  way  far  superior  to  his  own.  Hume  and 
Cochrane  left  him  almost  alone,  and  crossed  the 
Clyde  in  safety  with  200  or  300  men.  Attended 
only  by  Fullarton,  Argjde,  in  disguise,  endea- 
voured to  elude  pursuit ;  but  he  was  tracked  by 
some  militiamen,  overpowered,  made  prisoner.and 
carried  back  to  his  old  cell  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
on  tlie  20th  of  June.  His  life  w;is  held  to  be  for- 
feited, without  any  trial,  by  liis  former  sentence; 
and  James  sent  down  his  death-warrant,  allow- 
ing him  three  days,  to  be  employed  in  "all  ways" 
that  might  make  him  confess  the  full  particulars 
of  his  defeated  plan.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  James  meant  by  this  that  Argyle  should  be 
put  to  torture ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
noble  jirisoner  was  either  booted  orthumb-screwed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  betrayed  none  of  his 
friends.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  30th  of  June, 
and  died  with  admirable  courage.'     Many  were 


'  "  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  few  sentences  present  so  striking  a 
picture  of  a  mind  truly  virtuous  and  honourable.  Heroic 
courage  is  tlie  least  part  of  his  praise,  and  vanishes,  as  it  were, 
from  our  sight,  when  we  contemplate  the  sensibility  with  which 
he  acknowledges  the  kindness,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  very  men 
who  are  leading  hira  to  the  scaffold ;  the  generous  sati.ifaction 
wliich  he  feels  on  reflecting  that  no  confession  of  his  has  en- 
dangered his  associates;  and,  above  all,  his  anxiety  in  such 
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sorelv  ilisa])])()iiilt'il  that  liu  \N'as  not  haiiLCeil  like 
Montrose;  hut  tliey  had  some  satisfaction  in  see- 
ing his  head  stiic'k  ii|ion  the  tolbootli.  The  two 
Eiii;lishnien,  AylotJ'e  and  Itiinibold,  who  had  ac- 
companied Argyle  from  Holland,  were  both  taken, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  whicli  they  were 
dreadfully  wounded.  On  tlie  ^6tli  of  June,  the 
doctors  reported  to  the  privy  council  that  Rum- 
bold  "was  in  hazard  of  death  by  his  wounds;" 
so  the  council  ordained  the  criminal  court  to  sit  on 
him  the  next  morning,  that  he  might  not  prevent 
his  public  execution  by  his  death."  '  This  Kichard 
Rumbold,  maltster,  and  formerly  master  of  the 
Rye  House,  was  an  English  yeoman  of  the  true 
breed,  whose  political  creed  was  pithily  expressed 
in  a  few  homely  words  upon  his  trial.  He  did 
not  believe,  he  said,  that  God  had  made  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  .some  few 
booted  and  spurred  to  ride  the  rest.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed  tliat  same  afternoon. 
He  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  ;  "  for,  laying  aside 
the  ignominy,  he  was  not  able  to  walk,  by  reason 
of  the  wounds  he  got  when  he  resisted  Raploeh 
and  his  men."  The  undaunted  yeoman  suft'ered 
ten  times  the  pain  of  Argyle  with  as  much  liero- 
ism.  "He  was  certainly,"  says  the  cool  and  cir- 
cumspect lawyer  that  narrates  all  the  atrocities 
of  his  execution,^  "a  man  of  much  natural  cour- 
age. His  rooted,  ingrained  opinion,  was  for  a  re- 
]3ulilic  against  monarchy,  to  pull  which  down  he 
thought  a  duty  and  no  sin.  And  on  the  scaflfold 
he  began  to  pray  for  that  ])arty  which  he  had  been 
owning,  and  to  keep  the  three  metropolitan  cities 
of  the  three  kingdoms  right ;  and  if  every  hair 
of  his  head  were  a  life,  he  would  venttu-e  tliem 
all  in  that  cause ;  but  tlie  drums  were  then  com- 
manded to  beat."'  Colonel  Aylotfe  was  sent  up 
to  London  in  the  hope  that  some  fuller  discovery 
of  the  plot,  and  wlio  had,  underhand,  been  con- 
cerned in  it,  might  be  drawn  from  him.     James, 


who  had  an  unroyal  fcimlness  for  such  ]>ractice3, 
examined  him  in  person  ;  but  the  colonel  was  as 
iirm  as  the  maltster,  and  the  king  got  nothing 
from  him  exce])t  a  cutting  repartee.  "  You  know, 
sir,"  .said  James,  "that,  if  you  desire  it,  it  is  in 
my  power  to  pardon  you."  "It  is  in  your  jjower, 
but  not  in  your  nature,"  replied  Ayloffe.  The 
colonel  was  nejjliew,  Ijy  marrijtge,  to  the  Jate 
Chancellor  Clarendon  ;  and  it  was  tliought  that 
the  nearness  of  his  relationship  to  the  king's  chil- 
dren (by  Anne  Hyde)  might  liave  moved  his 
majesty  to  ))ard(in  him,  which  would  have  been 
the  most  eflectual  confutation  of  the  bold  repartee, 
but  he  signed  his  death-warrant  in.stead.'  Some 
other  executions  took  ])lace  in  Scotland  on  account 
of  Argyle's  wretched  incursion  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Balcari'as  was  sent  into  Galloway,  and  the  other 
western  shires,  with  a  commission  of  tire  and 
sword  against  the  "resetters"  of  the  rebels.  All 
matters  were  conducted  in  the  most  savage  and 
brutal  s])irit.  The  old  feuds  of  the  rival  clans 
were  encouraged;  and  hereditary  enemies,  scarcely 
more  ci\'ili/.ed  than  the  Red  Indians,  were  let 
loose  upon  one  another.  Charles  Campbell, 
Argyle's  second  sou,  was  taken,  lying  sick  of  a 
fever  in  Argyleshire;  and  the  Marquis  of  Athole, 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Campbells,  by  virtue 
of  his  justiciary  power,  resolved  to  hang  him  at 
his  father's  gate  at  Inverary,  though  still  in  a 
raging  fever;  but  the  privy  council,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  sundry  ladies,  including  his  wife,  Lady 
Soi)hia  Lindsay,  who  had  contrived  liis  father's 
escape  from  Edinbtn-gh  Castle,  stopped  this  exe- 
cution, and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  brought  to 
Edinburgh.  His  brother,  Mr.  John  Campbell, 
and  one  of  his  cousins,  finding  that  tliey  could 
no  longer  conceal  themselves,  went,  disguised  in 
women's  riding-habits,  to  my  Lord  Dumbarton, 
and,  falling  at  his  feet,  discovered  themselves. 
This  general,  who  had  some  humanity,  signed  an 
order  constituting   them   prisoners   in    Stirling, 


moments,  tu  pei-1'orm  all  the  duties  of  friendship  and  gratitude, 
not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  but  %vith  tlie  most 
considerate  attention  to  the  feelings  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  them.  Indeed,  it  seems 
throngliout,  to  liave  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  man's 
mind,  that  everything  w.ts  present  to  it  tliat  ought  to  be  so — 
nothing  that  ought  not.  Of  his  country,  he  could  not  be  un- 
mindful ;  and  it  was  one  among  other  consequences  of  his  happy 
tentper,  that  on  this  subject  he  did  uot  entertain  those  gloomy 
ideas  which  the  then  state  of  Scotland  was  but  too  well  fitted 
to  inspire.  In  a  conversation  with  an  intimate  friend,  he  s.iys, 
that  though  he  does  not  take  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet,  bo 
doubts  not  that  deliverance  will  come,  and  suddenly,  of  which 
his  failings  had  rendered  him  unworthy  to  be  the  instrument. 
...  If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
more  memorials  left  of  passages  so  interesting,  and  that  even  of 
those  which  we  do  possess,  a  great  part  is  obscured  by  time ; 
it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other,  tb.at  we  have  quite  enough 
to  enable  us  to  pronounce  that,  for  constancy  .aiul  equanimity 
under  the  severest  trials,  few  men  have  equalled,  none  ever 
surpassed,  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  The  most  powerful  of  all  tempters, 
hoiie,  was  not  held  out  to  him,  so  that  lie  had  not,  it  is  true,  in 
addition  to  Ida  other  hard  tasks,  that  of  resisting  her  seductive 


inlluence ;  but  the  passions  of  a  different  class  had  the  ftdlest 
scoiie  for  their  attacks.  These,  however,  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  his  well-disciplined  mind.  Anger  could  not  exa-spe- 
rate,  fear  could  not  appal  liim ;  and  if  disappointment  and 
indign.atiou  at  the  behaviour  of  his  followers,  antl  the  supiiienesa 
of  the  coimtry,  did  occasionally,  as  sure  tliey  must,  cause  uileasy 
sensations,  they  had  not  the  power  to  extort  from  him  one  unbe- 
coming or  even  querulous  expression.  Let  him  be  weighed  never 
so  scrupulously,  and  in  the  nicest  scales,  he  will  not  be  found,  in 
a  single  instance,  wanting  in  the  charity  of  a  Christian,  the 
firmness  and  benevolence  of  a  patriot,  the  integrity  and  fidelity 
of  a  man  of  honour." — Charles  James  I'ox,  Histortj  of  the  Keiffit 
of  James  II.,  4to  edition,  p.  '10-2.  •  Imukr  of  FountainhalL 

•  Being  hoisted  up  by  a  pulley  and  hanged  awhile,  he  was  let 
down  scarce  fully  dead,  and  his  heart  pulled  out  and  carried  on 
the  point  of  a  liayonet  by  the  hangman,  crying,  "This  is  the 
heart  of  a  bloody  traitor  and  murderer;"  and  then  thrown  into 
a  fire  :  after  which  they  struck  oft"  his  head,  and  carried  it  also  ; 
then  cut  him  in  four  quarters,  which  were  affixed  at  Glasgow, 
Dumfrie-s,  New  Galloway,  and  Jedburgh,  and  hia  head  put  on  a 
pole  at  the  West  Port  of  Kdinburgh  ;  but,  t)y  order  of  t/ie  kiny, 
theij  were  aflerwards  carried  to  London. — Lauder. 

^  Lauder  of  FoiLtitainhali.  *  Uia-net. 
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with  the  lilicrty  i)f  (lie  whdle  castle,  aiul  trusted 
tlu'ui  with  the  can-yiiitiof  the  iirdei'  without  any 
guard,  at  wliich  the  secret  committee  were  surely 
ofteiuled.  Some  of  the  eoinmou  prisoners  were, 
by  tlie  privy  council,  delivered  to  Mr.  George 
Scott  of  Pitlochy,  and  other  planters  in  New 
Jersey,  Jamaica,  &c.;  "but,  considering  that  some 
of  them  were  more  perveree  in  mincing  the  king's 
authority  than  others,  they  ordained  these,  to  the 
nundier  of  forty,  to  have  a  piece  of  their  lug  (ear) 
cut  oft'  by  the  hangman;  and  the  women  disown- 
ing the  king  to  be  burned  in  the  shoulder,  that  if 
any  of  them  returned  they  might  be  known  liy 
that  mark  and  hanged."' 

Instead  of  six  days,  it  was  a  month  before  the 
lingering.  Monmouth  set  sail  from  the  Texel, 
with  about  eighty  oflScers  and  150  followers  of 
various  kinds,  Scotch  and  English.     Lord  Stair, 


j4ilE3,  Duke  of  .Mon.mouth  — From  a  fine  piiiit 
.Hfter  Wissing 

who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  James  when 
Duke  of  York  and  eoniraissioner  in  Scotland, 
did  not  join  the  expedition;  but  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun,  a  fugitive  for  the  same  cause,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  that  Lord  Grey  who  had  escaped 
from  the  very  gates  of  the  Tower  when  arrested 
for  the  Rye  House  Plot,  embarked  with  Mon- 
mouth. There  is  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost 
to  certainty,  that  James's  son-in-law,  tlie  Prince 
•of  Orange,  encouraged  underhand  the  expedi- 
tions of  Argyle  and  Monmouth. 

Six  days  before  Argyle's  cajiture,  Monmouth 
and  his  small  baud  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorset- 
shire. Having  collected  his  men  on  the  sands, 
the  duke  marched  into  the  town  and  set  up  his 
standard  in  the  market-iilace,  telling  the  people 


•  Lauder  of  Fonntainhall .     He  .-idds.  "  whicli  severity  w;i8  all 
performed  this  dajr,  August  6tli,  IGS.'i. 


that  he  had  come  for  no  other  object  than  to 
secure  the  Protestant  religion  aiul  extirpate  Po- 
pery. Allured  by  this  as.surance,  and  by  his 
agreeable  per.son  and  manners,  people  liegan  to 
flock  to  him  in  great  numbers,  demanding  arms 
and  officers  to  command  them.  No  time  was  lost 
in  spreading  abroad  "The  Declaration  of  James, 
Duke  of  IMonmoutli,  and  the  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  connnons  now  in  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  laws,  rights,  and  jirivileges  of  England  from 
the  invasion  made  upon  them,  aiul  for  delivering 
the  nation  from  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
James,  Duke  of  York."  This  declaration  is  attri- 
buted to  the  bitter  pen  of  Ferguson  the  preacher, 
who  had  had  several  narrow  escapes  from  the 
gibbet  and  the  block.  It  set  forth  that  for  many 
years  ]iastthe  powerof  the  crown  had  been  applied 
wholly  to  the  destruction  of  the  j)eo])le's  liberties 
and  the  setting  up  of  Poijerj^;  that  jiarliaments 
had  been  infamously  bribed  and  corrujited  ;  that 
the  municipal  rights  had  been  invaded  and  de- 
stroyed ,  that  corrupt  sherifls  had  procured  cor- 
rupt or  slavish  juries;  that  all  upright  judges 
had  been  displaced ;  and  that  all  this  evil  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
further  charged  James,  Duke  of  York,  with  the 
great  fire  of  London  (it  was  well  they  did  not 
charge  him  with  the  plague) ;  with  the  shutting 
up  of  the  exchequer,  whereby  the  peo|5le  had 
been  defrauded  of  .£l,2liO,0(X);  with  the  shame- 
ful breach  of  the  triide  league;  with  the  Popish 
plot  and  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  God- 
frey; with  the  barbarous  murder  of  Arthur,  Earl 
of  Essex,  in  the  Tower;  with  the  most  unjust 
condemnation  of  William  Lord  Russell  and  Colo- 
nel Algernon  Sidney;  and  finally  with  poisoning 
his  own  brother  the  late  King  Charles.  The  de- 
claration called  upon  all  patriots  and  Protestants 
to  have  recotirse  to  arms  as  the  sole  means  of 
redress;  and,  in  concluding,  it  solemnly  affirmed, 
in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  that, 
though  it  liad  been  and  still  was  believed  that 
he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  the  three  crowns,  of 
which  he  made  no  doubt  to  be  able  to  give  the 
world  full  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the  means 
used  by  the  late  king  his  father,  \\\>cin  Popish 
motives,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  weaken  and  obscure  it ;  yet  such  was 
the  generosity  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  love 
he  bore  the  nation,  whose  welfare  and  .settle- 
ment he  infinitely  preferred  to  \\'hat  merely  con- 
cerned himself,  that  he  would  for  the  j)resent 
waive  all  disputes  as  to  that  matter,  and  leave 
his  rights  and  pretensions  and  the  settling  of  the 
government  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  pro- 
perly elected  and  free  parliament.  This  revival 
of  a  most  idle  and  exploded  pretension  was  cal- 
culated to  make   Monmouth    nuiiiy    inijilacable 
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enemies  as  well  in  ituHand  ;i.s  in  England;  but 
tliat  wliieh  bore  most,  against  liim  at  tlie  jn-esent 
moment  was  the  notoriety  of  his  weakness  of 
character  and  tlie  baseness  witli  wliich  he  had 
deserted  anil  betrayed  his  friends  on  former  oc- 
casions. The  adventurer  had  flattered  himself 
with  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Lords  Mac- 
clesfield, Brandon,  J^elaTnere,  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  Whig  princijiles;  but  none 
appeared.  Trenchard  of  Taunton,  who  was  after- 
wards secretary  of  state  to  King  William,  fled 
into  Holland  instead  of  going,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, to  jSIonmonth;  and  even  Wildman,  that 
wild  jilotter  who  had  escaped  with  dilliculty  from 
the  llye  House  Plot,  failed  in  his  appointment. 
With  money  the  adventurer  was  wholly  unpro- 
vided, and  his  supply  of  arms  was  very  deficient. 
But  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  the  west 
were  enthusiastic,  and  a  man  of  more  military 
genius  ami  courage  might  have  done  wonders 
with  the  first  heat  of  this  enthusiasm.  One  of 
.lames's  favourites,  the  French  Earl  of  Fever- 
sliam,  Iiad  thrown  a  few  regular  troops  into 
liridport.  Monmouth  detached  about  3(l(t  men 
to  storm  that  town,  which  they  did  with  admir- 
able spirit.  But  Lord  Grey,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  command,  deserted  liis  men  at  the  first 
onset,  and,  galloping  to  Lyme,  cai-ried  the  news 
of  a  defeat,  when  his  party  had  in  reality  ob- 
tained a  victory.  Monmouth,  astonished,  ex- 
claimed to  Captain  Matthews,  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  Lord  Grey?"  Matthews  replied  like  a  sol- 
dier— "  You  are  the  only  general  in  Europe  that 
would  ask  such  a  question."  The  adventurer, 
liowever,  dared  not  venture  to  oii'end  the  man  of 
greatest  rank  and  property  he  had  with  him; 
and  even  after  this  disgraceful  exhibition,  he 
intrnsted  Grey  with  the  command  of  Ids  cavalry.' 
But  after  thus  trusting  the  worst  man  with  him, 
he  lost  his  best  man  by  a  quarrel  in  tlie  camp 
over  wliich  he  had  no  control.  This  was  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun — a  man  equally  able  with  sword 
and  pen,  a  soldier  and  scholar,  an  orator  and 
statesman,  with  notions  far  above  the  low  level  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  One  Dare  of  Taunton, 
in  a  dispute  about  a  horse,  not  only  \ised  very  in- 
sulting language,  but  also  made  use  of  his  cane; 
upon  which  the  high-spirited  Scot  jiresented  his 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Dare's 
townsmen  and  followers  demanded  vengeance; 
and  Monmouth  was  obliged  to  dismiss  Fletcher, 
and  to  have  him  smuggled  on  board  shi]).  The 
catastrophe  was,  of  cour.se,  attended  by  other  bad 
consequences.  Nevertheless,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
four  days  after  his  landing,  the  duke  marched 
from  Lyme  with  a  force  which  had  increased  to 
near  3000  men.  He  passed  through  Axminster, 
and   encani))ed  in  a  good  ()osition   between   that 
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town  and  ( 'hard,  in  Somersetshire.  On  the  Kith 
he  was  at  t;hard ;  and  from  that  place  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pleasant  town  of  Taunton,  wdiere 
the  Protestant  Di.ssenters  were  numerous  and 
enthusia.stic,  and  the  king  and  his  masses  held 
in  abhorrence.  All  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer  .sent  from  heaven. 
Twenty-six  fair  young  maidens  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  all  the  town  and  the  dean  of  Taunton 
presented  him  with  colours  and  emblems,  and 
with  a  Bible,  kneeling  at  his  feet  as  they  gave 
them.  The  course  of  his  life  had  been  neither 
very  moral  nor  very  devout,  but  Monnu)utli 
kissed  the  holy  book,  and  .said  that  he  liatl  come 
to  defend  the  truth  contained  in  it,  and  to  seal 
it  with  his  blood  if  there  was  occasion.  From 
thus  taking  the  title  of  "]>efender  of  the  Faith," 
a  part  of  the  style-royal,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
take  the  title  of  king;  and  thi.s,  either  through 
his  own  impatience  or  the  advice  of  evil  counsel- 
lors, like  Grey  and  Ferguson,  Monmouth  did  at 
Taunton,  on  the  2Uth  of  June.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  (the 
son  and  successor  of  Monk),  who  had  collected 
the  militia  to  oppose  him,  intimating  that  it  was 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  he  should  desi.st 
from  all  lio.stility  against  him  and  his  loving 
subjects,  and  repair  immediately  to  his  royal 
camp,  where  he  would  not  fail  of  meeting  with 
a  very  kind  reception.  The  alternative  was,  of 
course,  treason  and  its  ])enalties  against  Albe- 
marle and  all  in  arms  under  his  command.  AJbe- 
marle  sent  his  answer  addressed  "  For  James 
Scott,  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch."  He  told  him  in 
very  homely  language  that  whenever  they  met, 
he  doubted  not  the  justice  of  his  cause  woidd 
sufHciently  convince  Moimiouth  that  he  had  bet- 
ter have  left  this  rebellion  alone,  and  not  have 
put  the  nation  to  so  much  trouble.  On  the  21st 
of  June  the  invader  declared  Albemarle  a  rebel, 
traitor,  &e.''  Several  reasons  were  urged  for 
Monmouth  assuming  the  title  of  king,'  but  there 
were  indisputably  many  and  much  moi-e  cogent 
reasons  against  that  vain-glorious  assum])tion. 
Of  those  who  followed  him,  or  f.ivoured  him  in 
secret,  many  still  worshipjied  the  hereditary 
rights  of  king.shi]!,  and  not  a  few  retained  a  lin- 
gering and  desperate  affection  for  republican  in- 
stitutions.' Moreover,  the  partizans  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  already  pretty  numerous  in 
England,  considered  it  as  an  unpardonable  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  James's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Maiy,  Princess  of  Orange,  who,  by  birth  and 
by  assured  Protestantism,  stood  indisputably  next 
in  succession. 
The  nobilityand  weahhygentry  still  stood  aloof. 

-  Letters  from  M9S.  in  the  Britisli  Musoum,  ptibliBhed  in  Sir 
Heniy  Ellis's  CollcclioH.  '  See  Ferguson's  Arcowit. 
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Not  a  single  iioVilemau  rep;iii-ed  to  liis  standard. 
Yet,  still  indulging  in  one  of  the  worst  preroga- 
tives of  royalty,  Monmouth  proclaimed  all  the 
members  of  the  parliament  then  sitting  a.s  trai- 
tors. On  the  22d  of  June  he  advanced  from 
Taunton  to  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed a  second  time.  Here  he  disposed  his 
forces  into  six  regiments,  and  formed  two  toler- 
ably good  troops  out  of  aliove  1000  horse  that  fol- 
lowed hiui.  But  still  none  of  the  grandees  either 
joined  him  or  sent  him  money  and  arms.  From 
Bridgewater  he  marched  to  Glastonbury,  and 
thence  to  AVells,  where  he  was  again  proclaimed. 
He  resolved  to  cross  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  to 
push  forward  for  Bristol,  hojiingto  take  that  im- 
portant city  by  a  coup  de  main,  or  to  be  admit- 
ted into  it  by  the  zealous  Protestant  inhabitants; 
but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Keynsham,  he 
began  a  retreat,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
sorely  harassed  by  a  small  body  of  the  king's 
dragoons.  Bath  shut  its  gates  in  his  face,  and 
treated  liis  herald  with  great  barbarity.  Mon- 
mouth then  wheeled  about  for  Philips- Norton, 
hoping  to  strengthen  himself  by  deserters  from 
the  several  bodies  of  county  militia  that  were 
hovering  round  him  under  the  commands  of  the 
Dukes  of  Albemarle,  Somerset,  and  Beaufort. 
There  was  a  popular  rising  in  his  favour  at 
Frome;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  entering  that 
town,  dispersed  the  rabble  rout,  and  threw  a 
damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  peasantry.  By  this 
time,  however,  the  chill  had  reached  the  never 
over-bold  or  confident  heart  of  Monmouth  him- 
self, and  at  Philips -Norton  he  held  down  his 
head  and  complained  bitterly  of  broken  promises 
and  a  want  of  resolution.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  June,  he  was  roused  by  a  brisk  attack 
of  the  royalists,  led  on  by  his  half-brother,  the 
young  Duke  of  Grafton,  another  of  the  late  king's 
illegitimate'  brood.  The  engagement  ended  in 
the  retreat  of  Grafton,  who  lost  forty  men,  and 
who  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  himself ;  but 
Monmouth,  on  the  other  side,  lost  sevei-al  of  his 
best  officers.  Feversham  then  came  up  to  fight 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  battles  that  were  ever 
fought  by  Engli-shmen.  He  cannonaded  Mon- 
mouth, and  Monmouth  him,  for  the  space  of  six 
hours;  but  they  kept  at  such  long  shot,  and  fired 
so  badly,  that  Monmouth  lost  only  one  man,  and 
Feversham  not  one.  It  was,  however,  the  royal- 
ist general  that  beat  the  retreat.  Monmouth, 
instead  of  harassing  his  rear,  lit  a  great  fire,  and 
then,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  of  night, 
marched  away  to  Frome.  Here  he  first  heard 
cei'tain  news  of  the  ruin  of  Argyle.  Some  of  his 
followers  now  proposed  tliat  he  and  his  officers 
should  leave  the  insurgent  anny  to  shift  for 
itself,  and  flee  back  to  the  Continent.  Monmouth 
entertained  this  pusillanimous  and  dishonourable 


))roject:  b\it,  when  submitted  to  his  council  of 
officers,  it  was  condennied  by  all  except  one,  and 
was  ])articularly  inveighed  against  by  the  re- 
creant Lord  Grc}-.  Yet,  although  the  adven- 
turer had  agreed  to  remain  in  England,  he  knew 
not  uuto  what  part  of  it  to  betake  him.self.  On 
the  1st  of  July  he  was  at  Wells,  on  the  3d  he 
was  at  Bridgewater,  and  there,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  accounts  were  brought  him  of  the 
close  approach  of  Feversham,  who  had  been  con- 
siderably reinforced.  He  then  began  to  make 
preparations  for  a  retreat  into  the  counties  of 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire;  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  he  resolve<l  to  fight  Feversham, 
who  liad  encamped  upon  Sedgemoor,  a))]iarently 
with  little  order.  A  night  attack  suggested  itself. 
The  troops  were  summoned  to  the  rendezvous 
in  the  castle  field  at  Bridgewater,  and  by  eleven 
at  night  they  were  formed  and  put  upon  the 
march  without  beat  of  drum.  The  command  of 
the  horse  was  still  intrusted  to  Lord  Grey,  who 
was  to  make  the  onslaught.  Grey  rode  on  boldly 
enough  until  he  came  to  a  ditch ;  for,  though  there 
were  no  entrenchments  round  the  camp,  there 
was  a  broad  ditch,  which  served  as  a  drain  to  the 
moor,  and  of  which  no  mention  had  been  made 
by  the  unskilful  countx-ymen  who  had  surveyed 
the  gi'ouud  for  Monmouth.  The  attacking  cavalry 
were  brought  to  a  halt,  the  slumbering  royalists 
were  roused  by  the  noise,  a  loose  fire  was  opened 
across  the  ditch,  and  Grey  in  a  very  short  time 
turned  his  back.  Feversham  mounted  his  horse, 
and  advanceil  his  foot  and  artillery  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  ditch.  Day  soon  began  to  dawn, 
and  before  the  sun  had  well  risen,  the  royalists, 
both  horse  azid  foot,  sallied  from  their  position 
ou  Sedgemoor,  and,  crossing  the  ditch,  fell  upon 
the  insurgents'  flank  and  rear.  These  victims  were 
for  the  most  part  armed  with  rustic  implements, 
and  those  who  had  gnus  had  soon  no  powder, 
for  the  drivers  drove  away  the  ammunition 
waggons  after  the  cavalry.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages  the  jjoor  jieasants  fo\ight  most 
bravely  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  or 
with  their  scythes  and  forks,  and  they  continued 
to  fight  long  after  Monmouth  had  abandoned 
them.  At  the  height  of  the  action  Lord  Grey 
rode  up  to  the  contem])tible  pretender,  and  told 
him  that  all  was  lost;  and  forthwith  Monmouth 
rode  off  the  field  with  Grey  and  a  few  other  officers, 
leaving  the  poor  enthusiasts,  without  orders  or 
instructions,  to  be  massacred  by  a  pitiless  enemy. 
Fifteen  huudi-ed  were  killed  and  500  made  pri- 
soners; but  they  had  fought  so  stoutly  that  the 
loss  of  the  royalists  was  also  very  considerable.' 
"  Now,"  says  Barillon,  the  attentive  reporter  of 
these  events,  '^all  the  zealoux  Protestants  v-ill  put 
their  hope  in  the  Prince  of  Orange" 


'  Ralph;  Dalrymple:  Mdiard;  Fox. 
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Ore}',  who  never  had  a  peasant's  mauly  heart, 
was  taken  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  peasant ;  and  in 
the  same  disguise  Monmouth  was  found  in  a  <lirty 
ditcli,  half  buried  under  fern  and  nettles.  Ujiou 
him  were  fovnid  suilicient  proof  of  his  weak 
and  frivolous  character.  These  were  papers  and 
books,  one  of  which  was  a  mauuscri])t  of  spells, 
charms  and  conjurations,  songs,  receipts,  pre- 
scriptions and  prayers,  all  written  with  his  own 
hand.  Utterly  i)rostrated  in  body  and  in  mind, 
he  wrote  an  imploring  letter  to  the  vniforgiving 
king,  and  another  to  Catherine  of  Br.aganza,  the 
widow  of  Charles  II.  On  the  very  day  of  tlieir 
arrival  in  the  capital,  both  Monmouth  and 
Grey  were  carried  to  \\'hitehall,  and  introduced, 
not  both  together,  but  sep:u'ately,  to  the  king 
in  the  apartment  of  Chilhnch,  the  minister  of 
Monmouth's  f.ather's  pleasures  and  debaucheries. 
James  was  attended  by  no  one  except  Sunder- 
land and  Middleton;  and  the  precise  particulars 
of  what  passed  can  never  be  ascertained.  The 
ai-nis  of  the  prisoners  were  pinioned;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  memoirs  drawn  up  from  James's 
own  notes,  ^lonmouth  abjectly  crawled  upon  his 
knees  to  hug  those  of  his  majesty.  From  the 
presence  of  the  hard-hearted  king,  Monmouth 
was  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  On  his  way  he 
implored  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  escorted  him, 
to  intercede  for  his  life;  but  that  nobleman  an- 
swered that  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  mercy  by  assuming  the  royal  title.  A  bill  of 
attainder,  which  had  been  hurried  through  par- 
liament on  his  first  landing,  was  held  to  suj)er- 
sede  the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  trial,  and  his 
execution  w.as  fixed  for  the  next  day  but  one. 
On  the  morrow  —  the  14th  of  July  —  he  wrote 
another  mean  letter  to  the  king,  praying  for  some 
short  resj^ite.  It  is  said  that  in  tins  letter  he 
represented  "how  useful  he  would  mid  might  be  if 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  his 
lifeT  He  could  only  have  been  useful  to  James 
by  betraying  his  own  friends,  or  by  leading  into 
some  new  snares  other  men  that  were  obnoxious 
to  the  tyrant.  But  the  king  sternly  denied  even 
the  respite.  According  to  the  king's  statement 
in  his  memoirs,  Monmouth  refused  to  see  his 
wife,  the  great  heiress  of  Bnccleuch,  while  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Burnet  and  others  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  see  him,  unless  in  presence  of 
■witnesses.  Burnet  says  tliat  they  met  and  parted 
very  coldly.  Dalrymple  states  that  he  wrote  a 
third  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  warned  his 
majesty  against  his  intriguing  minister  Sunder- 
land, and  that  Colonel  Blood,  and  that  bravo's 
son,  who  tlien  held  some  office  in  the  Tower,  got 
possesHion  of  the  letter  before  it  could  be  carried 
to  the  king,  and  carried  it  to  Sunderland,  who 
destroyed  it.  Burnet  and  several  otliers  agree 
in  stating  that  the  wretched  captive  believed,  on 
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tlie  authority  of  a  fortune-teller,  that  if  he  out- 
lived tlie  loth  he  was  destined  for  great  things. 
I'"ur  the  sake  of  his  legitimate  children,  who  had 
been  clapped  up  in  the  Tower,  he  signed  a  ])aper 
renouncing  his  pretensions  by  birth  to  the  crown. 
As  long  as  he  fancied  there  was  any  liope  of  life 
he  was  weak  and  unsettled :  but  when  he  was 
convinced  of  his  inevitable  doom,  he,  according 
to  every  account,  collected  his  energies  to  die 
like  a  man.  He  passed  the  night  of  the  14th 
with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  who,  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  LOth,  were  joined  by  Dr. 
Hooper  and  Dr.  Tennison.  The  two  bishops  teased 
and  toi'mented  rather  than  comforted  him;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  two  doctors  were  much 
more  consitlerate  of  tlie  feelings  of  a  dying  man, 
or  moi'e  sensible  of  tlie  monstrosity  of  the  poli- 
tico-religious dogmas  which  the  church  in  an  evil 
hour  had  taken  to  her  bosom.  "  Certain  it  is," 
says  Mr.  Fox,  "that  none  of  these  holy  men  seem 
to  liave  erred  on  the  side  of  compassion  or  com- 
plaisance to  their  illustrious  penitent."  Besides 
endeavouring  to  convince  him  of  the  guilt  of  his 
connection  with  Ids  beloved  Lady  Harriet,  of 
which  he  could  never  be  brought  to  a  due  sense, 
they  seem  to  have  repeatedly  teased  him  with 
controversy,  and  to  liave  been  far  more  solici- 
tous to  make  him  profess  what  they  deemed  the 
true  creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  to 
soften  or  console  his  sorrows,  or  to  help  him 
to  that  composure  of  mind  so  necessary  for  his 
situation. 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  l^tli, 
Monmouth  was  put  into  the  carriage  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower.  The  two  bishops  went  in 
the  cai-riage  with  him,  and  one  of  them  told  lum 
that  their  controversy  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
that  upon  the  scaffold  he  would  be  expected  to 
make  some  more  satisfactory  declarations.  They 
soon  arrived  at  the  destined  spot  on  Tower-hill. 
He  descended  from  the  coach  and  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step.  Tlie  bishops  followed 
him.  A  loud  murmur  of  sighs  and  groans  went 
round  the  assembled  multitude,  and  by  degrees 
sank  into  an  almost  breathless  silence.  He  sal- 
uted the  people,  and  said  that  he  should  sjieak 
little;  th.it  he  came  to  die, and  should  die  a  Pro- 
testant of  the  Church  of  England.  Here  he  was_ 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  bisliops,  who  tohl  liim 
that,  if  he  was  of  the  Church  of  Engkind,  and 
true  to  his  profession,  he  must  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  be  true:  and  when 
they  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  adopt  this 
political  article  of  divinity,  they,  both  of  them, 
baited  him  with  arguments  and  remonstrances, 
whicli,  however,  had  no  etTect.  To  silence  them 
on  this  point,  and  to  defend  the  reputation  of  the 
lady  he  loved,  Monmouth  spoke  of  Lady  Han-iei; 
198 
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Wentwortli,  calling  lier  a  woman  of  virtue  ami 
honour,  aud  insisting  that  their  connection  was 
innocent  and  lionest  in  the  sight  of  God.  Here 
Gosling,  one  of  the  sherifis,  who  did  not  reflect 
upon  the  domestic  arrangements,  not  merely  of 
the  late,  but  of  the  present  king,  whose  mis- 
tresses were  probably  among  the  spectators, 
rudely  interrupted  the  duke  by  asking  if  he  had 
ever  been  married  to  the  Lady  Harriet.  Mon- 
mouth was  silent :  but  the  bishops  again  called 
upon  him  for  particular  acknowledgment  and 
confession.  He  referred  them  to  the  pajjer  lie 
had  signed  in  the  Tower.'  The  bishops  told  him 
that  there  was  nothing  in  that  paper  about  re- 
sistance, and  inhumanly  and  indecently  pressed 
him  to  own  that  doctrine.  Worn  out  by  their 
importunities,  he  said  to  one  of  them,  "I  am 
come  to  die. — Pray,  my  lordl — I  refer  to  my 
paper."  But  their  zeal  would  not  be  silenced, 
even  by  this  touching  appeal,  which  the  victim 
was  heard  to  rejjeat  from  time  to  time  as  they 
persevered  in  their  inquisitorial  office.  They 
were  particularly  anxious  that  he  should  call  his 
late  invasion  rebellion;  and  at  last  he  said  aloud, 
"Call  it  by  what  name  you  please;  I  am  sorry 
for  invading  the  kingdom;  I  am  sorry  for  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  the  souls  which 
have  been  lost  by  my  means.  I  am  sorry  it  ever 
happened."  These  words  were  echoed  to  the 
people  by  Vandeput,  the  other  sheriff,  and  then 
the  divines  plied  him  with  fresh  exhortations  to 
atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  avowing 
their  great  principle  of  faith  and  government. 
Monmouth  again  regretted  whatever  had  been 
done  amiss,  adding,  "  I  never  was  a  man  that  de- 
lighted in  blood.  I  was  as  cautious  in  that  as  any 
man  was.  The  Almighty  knows  I  die  with  all  the 
joyf ulness  in  the  world."  And  here,  if  the  bishops 
had  any  bowels,  they  would  have  left  their  vic- 
tim to  the  merciful  .axe.  But  instead  of  so  doing, 
they  expressed  a  doubt  whether  his  repentance 
were  true  and  valid  repentance  or  not.  "  If," 
said  Monmouth,  ''  I  had  not  true  repentance,  I 
should  not  so  easily  have  been  without  the  fear 
of  dying.  I  shall  die  like  a  lamb."  "Much," 
rejoined  his  persecutors,  "  may  come  from  natu- 
ral courage."  "  No,"  replied  Monmouth,  "  I  do 
not  attribute  it  to  my  own  nature,  for  I  am  as 
/earful  as  other  men  are:  but  I  have  now  no  fear, 
as  you  may  see  by  my  face.  There  is  something 
within  which  does  it;  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  go  to 
God."  "  My  lord,"  said  they,  "  be  sure  upon  good 
grounds !    Do  you  repent  of  all  your  sins,  known 


>  It  was  in  the  fnllowiiig  words  :— "  I  declare  tli.at  the  title  of 
king  waa  forced  upon  mc  ;  and  th.at  it  wa3  very  much  contrary 
to  my  opinion,  when  I  was  proclaimed.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  world,  I  do  declare  that  the  late  king  told  me  he  w.i3  never 
married  to  my  motlier.  Having  dechared  this,  I  hope  the  king 
who  is  now  will  not  let  my  children  suffer  on  this  account.  And 
to  this  I  put  my  hand  this  loth  day  of  July,  1685.— Monmouth." 


or  unknown,  confessed  or  not  confessed — of  all 
the  sins  which  might  proceed  from  error  of  judg- 
ment?" He  replied  that  he  repented  in  general 
for  all,  and  with  all  his  soul.  "  Then,"  said  the 
bishops,  "may  almighty  God,  of  his  infinite 
mercy,  forgive  you !  But  here  are  great  num- 
bers of  spectators;  here  are  the  sheriffs  who  re- 
present the  great  city,  and  in  speaking  to  them 
you  speak  to  the  whole  city :  make  some  satisfac- 
tion by  owning  your  crime  before  them."  Mon- 
mouth was  silent.  Then  the  churchmen  fell  to 
prayers,  in  which  he  joined  with  fervour  and  de- 
votion. They  repeated  twice  over  the  versiele  in 
the  Liturgy,  "  O  Lord,  save  the  king,"  to  which, 
after  some  pause,  he  said  "  Amen."  Monmouth 
then  began  to  undress  himself.  Even  during 
tliis  last  sad  ceremony  the  bishops  molested  him 
anew.  "  My  lord,"  said  they,  "  you  have  been 
bred  a  soldier;  you  will  do  a  generous  Christian 
thing  if  you  please  to  go  to  the  rail  and  speak  to 
the  soldiers,  and  say  that  here  you  stand,  a  sad 
example  of  rebellion;  and  entreat  them  and  tlie 
jjeople  to  be  loj'al  and  obedient  to  the  king." 
At  this  the  dj'ing  man  waxed  warm,  and  he  said 
in  a  hasty  tone,  "  I  have  told  you  I  will  make  no 
speeches;  I  will  make  no  speeches;  I  come  to 
die."  But  even  this  was  not  enough  to  silence 
the  bishops,  who  renewed  their  attack  by  saying 
that  the  speech  need  not  be  a  long  one — that  ten 
words  would  be  enough.  Monmouth  turned 
away,  gave  a  token  to  a  servant  for  Lady  Har- 
riet, and  spoke  with  the  executioner.  As  was 
usual,  he  gave  the  headsman  some  money,  and 
he  then  begged  him  to  have  a  care  not  to  treat 
him  so  awkwardly  as  he  had  done  my  Lord  Rus- 
sell. The  headsman,  who  might  be  discomposed 
by  the  very  wai-ning  which  the  duke  had  given, 
and  who  probably  entertained  the  prevalent  no- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  royal  blood,  fell  into  a  fit 
of  trembling,  and  struck  so  faint  a  blow  that  the 
victim,  but  slightly  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head 
and  looked  him  in  the  face.  Two  other  blows 
were  almost  equally  ineffectual;  and  then  the 
man  threw  down  his  axe  in  horror,  crying  out, 
"  I  cannot  finish  this  work."  But,  being  brought 
to  himself  by  the  threats  of  the  sherift's,  he  took 
up  the  axe  again,  and,  with  two  other  strokes, 
separated  the  head  from  the  body.  And  thus 
perished,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
James,  Duke  of  ]\Ionmouth.  "  He  died,"  says 
Barillon,  "  with  sufficient  firmness,  as  English- 
men generally  do." 

It  was  expected  by  most  men  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Lord  Gre}'  would  closely  follow  that  of 
Moniuouth;  but  Grey  was  respited  for  liis  natu- 
ral life.  As  tliis  was  so  marked  an  exception  to 
James's  general  rule,  various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  it.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he 
had  been  given,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  to  my 
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Lord  Rochester,  oue  of  tlie  brothers  of  James's 
first  wife,  and  tliat  it  was  found  Ids  estate  was 
so  entailed  that  uo  forfeiture  for  treason  could 
prevent  its  descending  to  Grey's  brother;  and 
that  therefore  his  life  was  spai-ed,  that  the  gran- 
tee Rochester  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.'  That 
caititr,  moreover,  obeyed  the  command  of  James, 
and  wrote  in  the  Tower  "  a  Secret  History,"  or 
"  a  Confession,"  in  which  he  made  disclosures, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  ai'e  not  entitled 
to  the  slightest  credit,  respecting  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  &c. 

The  French  Lonl  Fevershani,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  had  hanged  up, 
without  any  trial,  twenty  of  liis  prisoners;  and 
Colonel  Kirke,  upon  entering  Bridgewater  and 
Taunton,  had  executed  some  nineteen  in  the 
same  manner.  This  Kirke  had  served  for  a  long 
time  at  Tangiers,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  had 
become  "  savage  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Moors  there."  His  regiment  carried  the  stan- 
dard they  had  borne  in  the  war  against  the  infi- 
dels, which  had  upon  it  the  figure  of  a  lamb — the 
emblem  of  Christian  meekness;  and  hence,  in 
sad  irony,  the  people  of  Somersetshire  called  his 
plundering  and  butchering  soldiers  "  Kirke's 
lambs."  Poetry  and  tradition  have  both  exag- 
gerated and  invented  facts,^  yet  the  authenti- 
cated horrors  committed  by  these  "  lambs  "  and 
their  leader  were  enormous.  The  chief  service 
in  which  they  were  engaged  was  to  search  for 
rebels,  as  well  those  that  favoured  and  assisted 
the  combatants  at  Sedgemoor,  as  those  who  had 
fought  there.  Their  search  was  directed  by  mer- 
cenary spies  and  by  personal  enmities;  for  any 
man  in  the  west  that  wished  to  ruin  another,  had 
but  to  denounce  him  to  Kirke  as  a  partizan  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  ''  lambs  "  did  the  rest.  Fever- 
sham  was  called  up  to  court  to  receive  thanks 
and  honours.  Kirke  had  therefore  the  field  to 
himself.  His  love  of  money,  however,  somewhat 
balanced  and  controlled  his  love  of  blood;  and, 
following  the  example  of  ministers  and  magis- 
trates, he  sold  pardons  to  many  prisoners  who 
were  rich  enough  to  buy  them  at  a  high  price. 
His  summary  executions,  and  all  his  illegal  pro- 


'  ceedings,  were  notorious  in  London,  and  excited 
disgust  and  comment;  yet  the  king,  through  Lord 
Sunderland,  informed  Kirke  that  he  was  "  very 
well  satisfied  with  his  proceedings;"'  and,  subse- 
quently, thi.s  officer  declared  that  his  severities 
fell  far  short  of  the  ordei-s  which  he  had  received. 
Some  allowance  might  be  made  for  the  passions, 
and  habits,  and  ignorance  of  tlie  soldiery,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  lawyers  like  Jeflreys  couhl 
commit  far  greater  atrocities  than  the  military. 

Fourother  judges— Jfontague,  the  chief-baron, 
Levinz,  Watkin.s,  and  Wright— were  joined  in 
commission  with  the  lord  chief-justice,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.'     From  having 
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troops  at  his  command,  it  was  said  that  the  lonl 
chief-justice  had  been  made  a  lieutenant-geueral; 
and.  from  the  whole  character  of  the  circuit,  it  was 
nick-named  '*  Jeffreys'  campaign  " — a  name  which 
the  king  himself  had  the  folly  and  brutality  to 
give  it  in  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  The 
suffering  people  in  the  west  still  more  correctly 
called  the  circuit  *'  the  bloody  assize."     Jeffreys 


I  Bishop  Eiiruet  says,  "  He  had  a  great  estate  that  by  his 
death  was  to  go  over  to  his  brother:  so  the  court  resolved  to 
preserve  him  till  he  sliould  be  brought  to  compound  for  hia  life. 
The  Earl  of  Rochester  had  £10,000  of  him  :  others  had  smaller 
shares.  He  was  likewise  obliged  to  tell  all  he  knew,  and  to  be 
a  witness  in  order  to  tlie  conviction  of  others,  but  with  this 
assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon  his  evidence." 

-  Among  these  the  story  of  Pomfret's  well*known  poem  of 
Cruelty  add  Ltist,  which  fii-st  appeared  in  1699,  is  now  universally 
classed,  though  the  popular  tradition  still  prevails  at  Taunton. 

3  In  other  despatches  Sunderland  censured  Kirke  for  setting 
some  rebels  at  liberty  (alluding  perhaps  to  tho-se  who  had  pur- 
chased their  lives),  but  ho  never  csnsured  him  for  having  put 
othem  to  death, 

*  He  was  sarcastically  called  Earl  of  FJint.Seo  Granger,  and 
Sir  Han-is  Nicholas's  Si/nopnis  of  the  Peerage. 


5  James  gave  it  this  name  to  the  prince  more  than  once,  as 
is  fully  shown  in  his  published  correspondence.  On  the  10th 
of  September  he  says,  "  I  have  now  but  little  news  to  t*U 
you,  all  things  being  very  quiet  at  present  here,  though  the 
Presbyterian  and  republican  party  are  still  very  busy,  and  havo 
as  much  mind  to  rebel  again  as  ever  Lord  chicf-juetico  in 
making  his  campaign  in  the  iceitt,  and  when  the  parliament  meets, 
some  of  the  peers  which  arc  in  custody  will  be  tried  "  Again, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  after  telling  thy  prince  that  he  had 
been  "a  fox-hujiting  on  Tuesday  last,"  and  "was  this  day  at 
the  same  sport,  the  weather  being  now  very  proper  for  it  and 
stag  hunting  over,"  James  says,  "As  for  news,  there  is  littlo 
stirring,  but  that  lord  chiKj'-justice  han  almost  done  his  campaign: 
he  han  alread'/  condemned  several  hundreds,  some  of  uhich  are 
alreadif  executed,  more  are  to  be,  and  the  otiiers  sent  to  the  plujUa- 
tions."~Dalri/nyple,  Appendix. 
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(the  otlier  judges  were  mere  ciphers)  took  the 
field  on  the  27th  of  August,  at  Winchester,  where 
his  whole  fury  was  directed  against  an  aged 
and  Infirm  woman.  Tliis  was  Mi-s.  Alicia  Lisle, 
widow  of  Mr.  Lisle,  one  of  the  Commonwealth 
judges  of  Charles  I.,  whose  murder  in  Switzer- 
land by  royalist  assassins  has  been  recorded.' 
She  was  charged  with  having  given  shelter  in 
her  house,  for  one  night,  to  Hickes  and  Nel- 
thorpe,  two  fugitives  from  Sedgemoor — "  an  office 
of  humanity,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "which 
then  was  and  .still  is  treated  as  liigh  treason  by 
the  law  of  England."  She  had  no  counsel  to  as- 
sist her;  she  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  very 
imperfectly  hear  the  evidence,  and  so  lethargic 
from  advanced  age,  as  frequently  to  slumber  at 
the  bar  where  the  remnant  of  her  life  was  called 
for.  Her  atrocious  sentence  was,  that,  according 
to  the  old  law  relating  to  female  traitors,  she 
should  be  burned  alive  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
very  day.  The  clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester had  the  rare  merit  of  interfering  with 
this  monstrous  decree,  and  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  respite  for  three  days.  During  this 
interval  powerful  and  touching  applications  were 
made  to  the  king :  the  aged  victim  was  obnoxious 
on  account  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  sent  to 
a  bloody  grave  twenty-one  years  ago;  but  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  her  own  loyalty  or  exceeding 
humanity  :  the  Lady  St.  John  and  the  Lady 
Abergavenny  testified  "  that  she  had  been  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  king's  friends  in  their  greatest 
extremities  during  tlie  late  Civil  war,"  among 
others,  of  these  ladies  themselves;  and  upon  these 
grounds,  as  well  as  for  her  general  behaviour, 
they  earnestly  recommended  her  to  pardon.  Her 
son,  so  far  from  taking  arms  for  Monmouth,  had 
served  in  the  royal  army  against  that  invader; 
she  herself  had  often  declared  that  she  shed  more 
tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on  the  day  of 
Charles  I.'s  execution ;  and  it  was  a  fact  notori- 
ous to  all  that,  after  the  Restoration  and  the  at- 
tainder of  Mr.  Lisle,  his  estate  had  been  gi-anted 
to  her  at  the  intercession  of  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, for  her  excellent  conduct  during  the  preva- 
lence of  her  husband's  party.  A  s  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  friends  of  the  aged  victim  that 
money  was  more  powerful  at  court  than  mercy, 
JlOOO  were  promised  to  Lord  Feversham  for  a 
pardon;  but  the  king  declared  to  this  favourite 
that  he  would  not  reprieve  her  for  one  day.  A 
])etition  was  then  presented  from  Mrs.  Lisle  her- 


1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  668. 

=  MacMnloih:   Ralph;   Roger  Col-e.  '  Ralph. 

*  From  the  List  clause  of  the  sentence  quoted  in  the  text,  and 
from  several  expressions  in  other  letters,  we  are  justified  in 
giving  credit  to  the  assertion  of  Burnet,  that  the  king  had  a 
particular  account  of  these  proceedings  written  to  him  every 
day.  Jeffreys  concludes  this  present  epistle  to  Sunderland  in  a 
very  characteristic  manner  :  "  My  dearest  lord,  may  I  ever  be 


self,  praying  that,  in  consideration  of  lier  ancient 
and  honourable  descent,  she  might  be  beheaded 
instead  of  being  burned  alive.  A  careful  search 
was  made  for  precedents,  and  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  royal  mercy  was  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the 
belieading,  which  was  performed  at  Winchester 
on  the  2d  of  Septeraber.- 

From  Winchester,  with  a  train  of  guards  and 
prisoners  at  his  heels,  Jeffreys  ijroceeded  on  to 
Salisbury,  and  thence  (having  increased  his  train) 
he  went  to  Dorchester,  and  there  hoisted  liis 
bloody  flag.'  The  fierce  nature  of  the  chief-jus- 
tice was  made  fiercer  by  an  agonizing  disorder, 
which  was  probably  brought  on  and  increased 
by  excess  of  drinking.  In  writing  to  Sunderland 
from  Dorchester  on  the  16th  of  September,  he 
says, "  I  this  day  began  with  the  rebels,  and  have 
despatched  ninety-eight;  but  am  at  this  time  so 
tortured  with  the  stone,  that  I  must  beg  your 
lordship's  intercession  to  his  majesty  for  the  in- 
cohereuey  of  what  I  have  adventured  to  give  his 
majesty  the  trouble  of."*  But  if  honours  and 
promotions  could  have  soothed  the  Jiangs  of  dis- 
ease, Jeflreys  was  not  without  those  lenitives. 
On  the  5th  of  September  Lord  -  keeper  North 
departed  from  life  and  office  together;  and  three 
days  after — that  is,  between  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  Lisle  at  Winchester  and  his  arrival  at  Dor- 
chester— he  was  raised  by  his  ajijilauding  and 
grateful  sovereign  to  be  lord-chancellor.  At  Dor- 
chester this  chancellor  and  chief-justice,  to  save 
time,  began  to  declare  that  if  any  of  the  jirisoners 
would  repent  and  plead  guilty,  they  should  find 
him  a  merciful  judge;  but  that  those  who  put 
themselves  upon  tlieir  trial  should,  if  found 
guilty,  be  led  to  immediate  execution.  In  all, 
eighty  persons  were  hanged  at  Dorchester  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days  :  the  remainder  were 
transported,  severely  whipped,  or  imprisoned. 
Those  transported  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  that  were  executed  were  quar- 
tered and  stuck  upon  gibbets.  Jefli-eys  then 
proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  another  red  list  of 
243  ]irisoners  was  laid  before  him.  He  then 
went  into  Somersetshire,  the  centre  of  the  late 
insurrection,  where,  at  Taunton  and  Wells.nearly 
1100  prisoners  were  arraigned  for  high  treason: 
1040  confessed  themselves  guilty,  only  six  ven- 
tured to  put  themselves  on  their  trial,  and  239, 
at  the  very  least,'  were  executed  with  astounding 
rapidity.  In  order  to  spread  the  terror  more 
widely,  and  to  appal  the  neighbours,  friends,  and 


tortured  with  the  stone  if  I  forget  to  approve  myself,  my  dearest 
lord,  your  most  faithfully  devoted  servant,  tc."  Sunderland, 
in  reply,  assured  the  chief-justice  that  the  king  approved  of  all 
his  proceedings. 

5  The  names  of  239  are  preserved  ;  but  as  no  judgments  were 
entered,  it  is  not  known  how  many  more  m.ay  have  suffered. 
Three  persons  were  executed  in  the  village  of  Wrington,  tho 
birth-pl.ice  of  Mr.  Locke. 
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relatives  of  the  \'ictims,  these  executions  took 
phice  in  thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  The  dri])- 
piur;  heads  and  limbs  of  the  dead  were  affixed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places — in  the  streets,  by 
the  highways,  over  the  town-halls,  and  over  the 
very  clnirches  devoted  to  a  merciful  God.     "  All 


The  White  Hart,  Taltnton.  -Teffreys'  residence  during 
From  a  sketch  by  J.  W.  Archer. 


'  the  Bloody  Assizes." 


the  highroads  of  the  country  were  no  longer  to  be 
travelled,  while  the  horrors  of  so  many  quarters 
of  men,  and  the  offensive  stench  of  them,  lasted."' 
Sunderland  apprised  Jeffreys  of  the  king's  plea- 
sure to  bestow  1000  of  the  convicts  on  several  of 
his  courtiers,  and  100  or  200  on  a  favourite  of 
the  queen,  upon  condition  that  the  persons  re- 
ceiving them  thus  as  a  gift  should  find  security 
that  the  prisoners  should  lie  enslaved  for  ten 
years  in  some  AVest  India  island,  where,  as  James 
must  have  known,  field -labour  was  death  to 
Europeans.  The  chancellor  remonstrated  with 
his  majesty,  directly,  against  this  giving  away 
of  the  prisoners,  who,  he  said,  would  be  worth 
.£10  or  £15  a-piece.^  In  a  subsequent  letter  from 
Bristol,  he  yields  to  the  proposed  distribution  of 
the  convicts,  boasts  of  his  victory  over  that 
"most  factious  city,"  and  pledges  his  life,  and 
that  which  was  dearer  to  him,  his  loyalty,  "  that 
Taunton  and  Bristol,  and  the  county  of  Somerset 
too,  should  know  their  duty,  both  to  God  and 
their  king,  before  he  leaves  them." 


^  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.  Other  writers,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, though  violent  men,  and  given  to  exaggeration,  have 
left  still  more  horrible  pictures.  Shirley,  the  author  of  The 
Blondij  Asaizes,  which  was  published  after  the  Revolution,  says, 
"  Nothing  could  be  liker  hell  than  these  parts  :  cauldrons  hiss- 
ing, carcasses  boiling,  pitch  and  tar  sparkling  and  glowing, 
bloody  limbs  boiling,  and  tearing,  and  mangling." 

2  Letter  from  Jeifreys  to  the  king,  dated  Taunton,  19th  Sep- 
tember, from  5ISS.  in  State  Paper  Office,  .as  cited  by  Mackintosh. 
In  the  same  letter  Jeffreys  returns  thanks  for  his  majesty's 
gr.icious  acceptance  of  his  services  in  the  west. 


With  the  evidence  of  these  letters  alone,  ■we 
may  confidently  reject  the  dreams  of  those  who 
]ireteiid  that  James  was  unacquainted  with  his 
judge's  manner  of  proceeding;  and,  if  other  proofs 
were  wanting  to  show  the  want  of  heart  and  feel- 
ing in  this  wretched  prince,  they  are  assuredly 
to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes 
of  the  day,  that  report  his 
jirogi-esses  and  amusements. 
I  [e  went  to  Winchester  soon 
after  the  iniquitous  execu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  there 
he  remained,  diverting  him- 
self with  horse-races  during 
the  hottest  part  of  Jeffre3'3 
campaign.  But  there  is  still 
further  an  indisjiutable 
proof  of  James's  apiu'obation 
of  Jeffreys'  proceedings;  for 
when  (on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember) that  precious  new 
chancellor  returned  to  court, 
his  jn'omotion  was  aimounc- 
ed  in  the  Gazette  with  an  un- 
usually emj-ihatic  j)anegyric 
on  his  person  and  services ; 
and  some  months  after  this, 
when  Jeifreys  had  brought 
on  a  dangerous  attack  by  one  of  his  furious  de- 
bauches, James  expressed  great  concern,  and  de- 
clared, with  perfect  truth,  that  such  another  man 
would  not  easily  be  found  in  England.  Besides, 
wherever  the  king  was  directly  and  personally 
concerned,  there  was  the  same  unflinching  sever- 
ity. By  a  warrant  signed  by  the  king,  Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  of  AVapping,  was  burned  alive  at  Tyburn. 
The  offence  \vitli  which  the  poor  woman  was 
charged  was,  having  compassed  the  king's  death 
by  favouring  the  escape  into  Holland  of  one  Bur- 
ton, accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  and  giving  succour  to  the  same  Burton  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  and  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  her  was  the  execrable  Burton  him- 
self, wliose  life  .she  had  twice  saved. 

In  London,  as  in  the  west,  corru]ition  and 
bribery  were  the  only  checks  to  infernal  cruelty. 
Thus  Prideaux,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Tower 
by  an  arbitrary  warrant  upon  mere  suspicion, 
bought  himself  off  with  £1500;  and  Hampden, 
still  in  prison  for  his  misdemeanour,  ptit  aside 
the  new  and  capital  charge  of  high  treason  by 
paying  £0000,  to  be  divided  between  Jeffreys  and 
Father  Petre,  the  king's  confessor  and  chief  ad- 
viser. The  queen's  maids  of  honour,  as  pocket- 
money,  were  allowed  to  take  from  £50  to  £100 
from  each  of  the  fair  damsels  of  Taunton  who 
had  jirescnted  Monmouth  with  flags  and  a  Bible, 
and  who  thus  were  saved.  In  consequence  of  the 
suspicions  of  the  court,  and  of  the  disclosures 
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made  liy  Lord  (Jiey,  tlie  Lmils  Brandon,  Dela- 
mere,  and  Stamford  were  proceeded  against  for 
high  treason.  Brandon  was  convicted  by  perjured 
witnesses;  but,  having  a  sister-in-Law  in  favour  at 
court,  he  escaped,  not  being,  however,  enUvrged 
upon  bail  till  fourteen  months,  nor  receiving  his 
pardon  till  two  years  after  his  trial.  Delamerc, 
who  was  tried  before  the  Lord-steward  Jell'reys 


and  thirty  peer.s,  was  unanimously  acquitted, 
though  the  falsehood,  and  infamy,  and  perjury 
of  those  who  swore  against  him  were  not  more 
conspicuous  than  the  same  vices  in  the  evidence 
upon  which  many  obscurer  persons  had  been 
hanged  and  quartered.  Stamford  took  the  benefit 
of  a  subsequent  amnesty,  and  thus  escaped  the 
forfeiture  of  a  traitor. 


CHAPTER  VI.— CIVIL  AND   MILITARY  HISTORY.— a. d.  1G85— 1688. 


Arrogant  declaration  of  James  to  liis  parliaiiieut— Hia  resolution  to  dispense  with  the  test  act — Resistance  of 
parliament — James  prorogues  it — Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — Efforts  of  James  to  make  converts  to 
Popery — The  court  cabal  by  which  the  government  is  managed — Papists  introduced  into  office — Alarm  of  tlie 
Protestant  clergy — Quarrel  of  James  with  certain  of  the  bishops — He  endeavours  to  obtain  the  control  of  the 
seminaries  and  schools — His  attempts  to  introduce  Papists  into  office  in  the  university  of  Oxford — Bold 
resistance  of  the  university — James  suspends  the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists  and  Papists — His  measure 
proves  unpopular  and  ineffective — The  ambassador  of  the  pope  publicly  introduced  at  "Windsor — Popish 
ecclesiastics  publicly  consecrated  and  installed  in  office— James's  hopes  of  an  heir— New  declaration  of  indul- 
gence ordered  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit— The  clergy  refuse  to  comply— Remonstrance  of  the  seven  bishops 
on  the  subject  with  James — Their  refusal  to  obey  his  order— He  resolves  to  prosecute  them— They  refuse  to 
plead  on  trial,  and  are  sent  to  the  Tower — Their  trial — Verdict  returned  of  "Not  guilty" — Popular  triumph 
at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops — A  son  born  to  James— The  royal  birtli  of  the  child  denounced  as  an  imposture 
— The  hopes  of  the  nation  directed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange— He  is  invited  to  land  in  England — His  prepara- 
tions for  the  purpose — Cowardice  and  infatuation  of  James — He  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Protestants  by 
concessions — His  endeavours  to  establish  the  verity  of  his  son's  royal  birth — Embarkation  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  from  Holland— He  is  driven  back  by  a  storm — Interview  of  James  with  the  bishops — Their  ambiguoua 
answers  and  excuses— The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay — Desertion  of  the  military  adherents  of  James — 
He  is  deserted  by  his  children — Flight  of  the  king,  queen,  and  infant  prince— James  arrested  by  a  mob  at 
Sheppey — Riot  in  London  upon  the  king's  flight — Provisional  government  established  in  his  absence — James 
returns  to  London— He  is  induced  once  more  to  flee — His  safe  arrival  in  France. 


HE  Marquisof  Halifax  had  remained 
in  the  ministry  during  all  the  atro- 
cities of  Jeffreys'  campaign,  sitting 
at  the  council-board  with  Sunder- 
land, with  Rochester  (whose  vices 
of  drinking  and  swearing  did  not 
prevent  his  being  considered  the  head  of  the 
high-church  party),  and  with  Godolphin,  whose 
business  habits  were  held  to  be  indispensable. 
Halifax,  however,  had  been  "kicked  up  stairs" 
into  the  sounding  but  empty  office  of  president 
of  the  council,  and  now  it  was  resolved  to  de- 
prive him  of  office  altogethei-,  for  James  suspected 
him  of  a  determination  to  oppose  the  rejieal  of 
the  test  and  habeas  corpus  acts,  and  he  had  not 
penetration  enough  to  perceive  the  danger  he  ran 
in  driving  that  crafty  and  able  politician  to  ex- 
tremities. Nor  would  the  despotic  blunderer 
delay  this  dismissal  till  the  approaching  session 
of  parliament  should  be  over.  That  session,  as 
appointed,  opened  on  the  9th  of  November.  Up- 
lifted with  his  mighty  doings  during  the  recess, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  universal  timidity 


and  submission,  James  now  presumed  that  the 
parliament  of  England  would  bend  before  him, 
and,  like  the  jiarliament  of  Paris,  content  tliera- 
selves  for  the  future  with  tlie  honour  of  receiving 
his  commands  and  registering  his  decrees.  After 
speaking  briefly  of  tlie  storm  tliat  was  past,  he 
told  them,  in  a  dictatorial  style,  that  the  militia, 
which  had  liitherto  been  so  much  depended  on, 
was  an  inefficient  force,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing but  a  standing  army  of  well- disciplined 
troops  that  could  seciire  the  nation  at  liome  and 
abroad.  "'And,"  continued  he,  "  let  no  man  take 
exception  that  7iow  there  are  some  officers  in  this 
army  not  qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for 
their  employments.''  Without  this  declaration, 
both  lords  and  commons  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  commissioned  Catholic  lords  to  levy  Catholic 
troops  against  Monmouth,  and,  in  the  choice  of 
officers,  had  shown  a  marked  preference  for  men 
of  the  ancient  religion.  And  now  the  old  hatred 
of  Popery  came  in  to  revive  the  languishing  cause 
of  civil  liberty;  and  high  churchmen  and  low 
church  men,  Tories  and  Whigs,  became  for  a  season 
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united.  The  commons,  in  couiiiig  to  a  resolu- 
tion about  a  supply,  voted  an  address  to  his 
majesty  for  the  dischai-ge  of  all  siu-h  officers  as 
refused  the  Protestant  test.  James,  in  reply,  said, 
"Whatever  you  may  do,  I  will  adhere  to  all  my 
promises."  The  house  Wiis  thrown  into  a  ferment; 
and  Mr.  Jolni  Kok,  member  for  Derby,  said,  "  I 
hope  we  are  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened 
out  of  our  duty  by  a  few  high  words."  But  the 
majority  of  the  EnglishnuMi  there  committed  him 
to  the  Tower  for  his  honest,  intrepid  speech. 
Still,  however,  with  all  their  servile  loyalty,  they 
were  resolute  about  the  Popish  ollicers;  and  the 
lords  showed  equal  or  superior  zeal.  The  ex- 
minister  Halifax  led  the  van  against  the  court; 
and  Jeffreys,  the  chancellor  and  main  manager, 
was  cliecked  in  his  high  cai'eer  of  insolence  and 
arrogance,  and  made  to  crouch  in  the  dust.  On 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  session,  James,  disap- 
pointed and  furious,  prorogued'  the  parliament, 
which  never  met  again  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  houses  were  deserted  and  silent 
till  they  echoed  his  expulsion  and  dethronement, 
as  prououuced  by  the  convention. 

1/-00         James  had  not  obtained  a  six- 
A.D.  1686.  ,.  ,      ,  .         , 

pence   from  the  late  session  ;  but, 

for  a  time,  he  counted  upon  money  from  France. 
jHis  minister,  Sunderland,  accepted  a  French  pen- 
sion of  525,000  crowns ;  and,  after  some  shuffling, 
and  an  attempt  to  save  a  sort  of  false  pride  and 
dignity,  the  King  of  England  tied  himself  to  the 
triumphal  car  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  which  he  made 
his  political  existence  absolutely  incompatible 
with  that  of  his  son-in-law  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendered  himself  doubly 
odious  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  as  the  ally  and 
tool  of  one  who  had  w.nged  a  most  pitiless  war- 
fare against  the  Reformed  religion  in  France;  for 
it  was  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  English- 
men were  filled  with  doubts  and  terrors  as  to  the 
intentions  of  their  Popish  king,  that  Louis  re- 
voked the  tolerant  Edict  of  Nantes,'  and  drove 
many  thousands  of  his  Huguenot  subjects  into 
exile.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that  James  and 
Father  Petre  were  busily  engaged  in  attempts  to 
convert  many  of  the  Protestants  about  court;  and 
with  a  standing  army  encamped  upon  Hounslow 
Heath,  and  which  kept  .still  increasing,  it  was 
reasonably  apprehended  that  such  zealots  would 
not  always  confine  themselves  to  polemical  argu- 
ments, persuasions,  and  promises.  Sunderland 
had  privately  embraced  Catholicism,  and,  in  ap- 
peai-ance,  adopted  all  his  master's  partiality  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholics.  Other  converts, 
both  male  and  female,  more  openly  proclaimed 


'  The  Edict  of  Xantos,  which  is  eaiii  to  have  been  coniiwsed  by 
the  gTe.1t  historian  De  Thou,  was  passed  by  Henry  IV.  in  the 
>ear  1598.  It  was  suddenly  repealed  by  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  ISth 
of  October,  1686.  just  three  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Knglish  parliament. 


their  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Some 
of  these  proceedings  are  a  complete  banquet  to 
the  cynic.  James,  like  Louis  XIV.,  reconciled 
his  breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment  with 
his  ardent  religionism.  His  reigning  mistress 
was  Catlierine  Sedley,  who  liad  some  of  her 
fatlier's  wit,  though  no  pretensions  to  personal 
beauty.  She  was  installed  at  Whitcliall,  and 
created  Countess  of  Dorchester;  but  James  and 
his  priests  failed  in  converting  her  to  Popery, 
and  the  champions  of  the  Protestant  church  did 
not  disdain  to  ])ay  court  to  the  orthodox  mistress. 
Rochester,  th.at  other  pillar  of  the  church,  clung 
to  her;  while  his  rival  Sunderland  made  common 
cause  with  the  queen,  who  was  jealous,  and  with 
the  confessor,  who  considered  a  mistress  of  such 
decided  Protestantism  a  very  dangerous  appen- 
dage. Between  them,  the  queen,  confessor,  and 
prime  minister  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send 
his  mistress  into  Ireland,  where  a  good  estate 
had  been  given  to  her.  The  convert  Sunderland 
then  rose,  and  his  rival  Rochester  sunk.  The 
ministry  was,  in  fact,  converted  into  a  close  cabal 
of  seven  persons:  the  king,  Sunderland,  Father 
Petre,  and  the  Catholic  Lords  Bellasis,  Powis, 
Arundel,  and  Dover,  who  assembled  sometimes 
in  Sunderland's  house,  and  sometimes  in  the 
apartments  of  Chiffinch  of  the  back-stairs.  Roger 
Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  by  right  of  his  wife's 
prostitution  to  the  late  king,  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  an  ambassador  from  the 
pope  was  openly  received  in  London.  After  a 
few  preludes  in  the  courts  of  law,  where  it  was 
endeavoured  to  convert  the  test  act  into  a  dead 
letter,  James,  with  blind  and  headlong  haste, 
proceeded  to  assert  a  dispensing,  a  suspending, 
and  a  repealing  power  over  all  laws  or  acts  of 
parliament  whatsoever,  and  to  put  Catholics  into 
the  highest  civil  and  military  offices,  from  which 
the  Protestants  were  dismissed.  By  means  of 
quo  warranto  writs,  the  corporations  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  remodelled.  Papists  were  ad- 
mitted into  all  of  them  ;  and  Papists  were  made 
lieutenants  of  counties,  sheriffs,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  In  Scotland,  the  same  measures  were 
resorted  to ;  and  the  high-church  Tory  ministry 
w.as  dismissed  to  make  room  for  one  of  an  en- 
tirely Catholic  complexion.  In  Ireland,  the  Pro- 
testants, who  alone  had  been  intrusted  witli  arms, 
were  disarmed  by  Tyrconnel.  Indeed,  in  that 
country,  the  scales  were  entirely  turned;  and  the 
Protestants  were  treated  in  all  things  as  badly 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  the  Papists 
ever  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Four  thousand 
Protestant  soldiers  were  cashiered,  stri|)ped  of 
their  uniforms,  and  left  to  w.ander,  hungry  and 
half  naked,  through  the  land.  Their  officers,  for 
the  most  jiart,  retired  into  Holland,  and  gathered 
round  tlic  Prince  of  Orange. 
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All  this  w;i3  too  inuch  fur  the  einiunince  even 
of  Tories  and  high  ehurclimen;  and,  in  despite 
of  llie  dogma  of  passive  obedience,  the  pulpits 
began  to  resound  with  warnings  and  denuncia- 
tions. To  quench  the  flame  in  its  infancy,  James 
issued  lettei-s  mandatory  to  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, prohibiting  the  clergy  to  preach  upon  points 
of  controvers}',  and  establishing  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  with  more  power  than  had  been  jios- 
sessed  by  the  abominable  court  over  which  Laud 
presided.'  But  James  could  not  fill  this  court 
with  men  of  the  same  views.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Sancroft)  would  not  act  at  all ; 
upon  which  the  less  scrupulous  Cart  wright.  Bishop 
of  Chester,  was  put  iu  his  place.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
more  than  half  a  Papist;  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  prefeiTed  the  king  to  the  church; 
Rochester,  the  head  of  the  high-church  party; 
Sunderland,  the  concealed  Papist;  Jeffreys;  and 
Lord  Chief-justice  Herbert.  With  this  court, 
such  as  it  was,  James  ventured  to  issue  a  mandate 
to  Compton,  Bishop  of  London  (who  had  de- 
clared boldly  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Popish  standing  army),  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp, 
who  had  preached  in  the  pulpit  against  Popery 
iu  general.  Compton  replied,  through  Lord  Sun- 
derland, that  he  could  not  legally  punish  Sharp 
without  hearing  him  iu  his  own  defence.  Upon 
this,  the  new  commission  was  put  into  play,  and 
the  bishop  himself  was  summoned  before  it. 
Comptou  argued  that  the  court  was  illegal ;  that 
he  was  subject,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  his 
metropolitan  and  suffragans  alone;  that  he  was  a 
prelate  of  England,  a  lord  of  parliament,  and 
could  be  tried  only  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 
James  ordered  the  commissioners  to  suspend  him; 
and,  after  some  differences  among  themselves,  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  suspended  accordingly. 
Rochester,  who  is  said  to  have  affronted  the  king 
in  a  personal  conference  and  argument  about  the 
merits  of  their  respective  religion.?,  was  turned 
out  of  the  commission  and  his  other  offices  shortly 
after  ;  but  he  received  a  pension  of  £4000  a-year 
on  the  post-office,  together  with  a  regular  grant 
of  an  annuity  of  £1700  a-year  out  of  the  estate 
of  Lord  Grey.'  Even  D'Adda,  the  pope's  minis- 
ter, saw  clearly  that  James  was  ruining  his  cause 


by  precipitation ;  ami  the  wary  Italian  informed 
his  court  that  men's  minds  were  embittered  by 
the  belief  that  Rochester  had  been  dismissed 
because  he  would  not  turn  Catholic,  and  that 
there  was  a  design  for  the  extermination  of  all 
Protestants.'  Yet  still  James  kept  his  course, 
and  looked  with  satisfaction  and  pride  to  his 
encampment  on  Houiislow  Heath,  in  which  were 
now  inclosed  15,000  men,  horse  and  foot. 

168"  ^"®  °^  '"^  great  objects  was  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  seminaries 
and  schools.  Of  these,  the  Charter  house  in  Lon- 
don was  a  very  important  one  ;  and  accordingly 
he  commanded  the  governors  of  that  establish- 
ment to  admit  into  it  one  Andrew  Popham,  a 
Papist,  without  test  or  oath.  But  the  majority 
of  the  governors,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  ex-minister  Lord  Halifax,  resisted  the  man- 
date. Yet,  after  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  de- 
manded from  the  university  of  Oxford  that  they 
should  acknowledge  an  hereditary  right  in  Father 
Petre  to  name  seven  fellows  of  Exeter  College ; 
and  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  for  one  Alban  Francis,  a  Bene- 
dictine friar.  Both  these  learned  bodies,  in  spite 
of  their  recent  declai-ations  of  non-resistance,  re- 
sisted to  the  very  utmost.  The  Oxford  question^ 
was  refen-ed  to  the  courts  of  Westminster ;  but 
the  new  ecclesiastical  commission  took  up  the 
Cambridge  case,  and  summarily  deprived  Pechell, 
the  vice-chancellor,  of  his  office,  and  suspended 
him  from  tlie  mastership  of  Magtlalen  College. 
James  then  commanded  the  fellows  of  Magdalen 
to  elect  as  their  master  one  Anthony  Farmer,  a 
concealed  Papist.  The  fellows  petitioned  his 
majesty;  but  finding  him  not  to  be  moved,  they 
exercised  their  own  undoubted  right,  and  elected 
Dr.  Howe.  The  ecclesiastical  commission  declared 
this  election  to  be  void;  and  then  a  new  mandate 
was  issued  to  the  college  to  elect  Parker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  who  had  several  qualifications  which 
Farmer  had  not,  but  who  was  also  suspected  of 
being  a  Papist  in  disguise.  The  fellows,  with 
unexpected  spirit,  stuck  to  the  master  of  their 
own  choosing;  and  Howe  exercised  his  authority 
in  sjiite  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  and  the 
king.    In  the  course  of  a  summer  progress  James 


'  Books  of  the  privy  council,  a;s  cited  by  Daliyuiple. 

"  Tlie  diaraission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  grecit  epoch  in  the 
reign  of  James.  From  that  time  it  was  clear  that  what  he 
really  wanted  was  not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members  of 
his  own  chiu'ch,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  members  of  other 
churches.  Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  had  himself  imposed  a 
test.  He  thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  monstrous,  that  able 
and  loyal  men  should  be  e.\cUuled  from  the  public  service  solely 
for  being  Roman  Catholics :  yet  he  had  himself  turned  out  of 
office  a  treasurer,  whom  he  admitted  to  be  both  loyal  and  able, 
solely  for  being  a  Protestant.  The  cry  was  that  a  general  pro- 
gcription  was  at  hand,  and  that  every  public  fiuictionary  must 


make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to  lose  his  place.  Who 
indeed  could  hope  to  stand  where  the  Hydee  had  faUen?  They 
were  the  brothers-in-law  of  the  king — the  uncles  and  natural 
guardians  of  his  children — his  friends  fi-om  early  youth— his 
steady  adherents  in  adversity  and  peril — his  obsequious  servants 
since  he  had  been  on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their 
religion  ;  and  for  this  crime  they  had  been  discarded.  In  great 
perturbation  men  began  to  look  round  for  help ;  and  soon  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of  personal 
qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circumstances  pointed  out  as  the 
deliverer.'' — flaUam. 

^  Estratti  delle  lettere  di  Monsignor  D'Adda,  Nunzio  Aposto- 
lico,  ifcc, — Mackintosh,  Appendix. 
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arrived  at  Oxfonl,  summoned  tlie  members  of 
Magdalen  into  his  presence,  cliid  them  for  their 
disobedience,  and  told  them  to  go  away  and 
choose  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else  they  should 
certainly  feel  the  weight  of  his  sovereign  displea- 
sure. Here  was  a  cull  upon  passive  obedience 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  Lord's  anointed ;  but 
still  the  fellows  insisted  on  their  right,  and  an- 
swered him  respectfully  but  firndy.  The  tyrant, 
astonished  and  enraged,  issued  a  commission  to 
Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Chief -justice 
Wright,  and  Baron  Jcnuer,  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  college,  with  full  power  to  alter  the  sta- 
tutes and  fi-anie  new  ones.  The  commissioners 
arrived  at  Oxford  on  the  20tli  of  October,  when 
Cartwright  tlnuulered  at  the  devoted  college;  but 
Howe  maintained  his  own  rights,  and  the  rights 
of  the  body  which  had  elected  him,  with  decorum 
and  firmness ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
commissioners  deprived  him  of  the  presidency 
and  struck  his  name  off  the  books,  he  entered  the 
liall  and  boldly  jirotested  against  all  they  had 
done.  The  chief-justice  bound  him  in  £1000  to 
apjjear  in  the  King's  Bench;  and  Parker  was  put 
into  possession  by  force.  Then  a  niajoiity  of  the 
fellows  were  prevailed  upon  to  submit  "as  far 
as  was  lawful  and  agi-eeable  to  the  statutes  of  the 
college."  But  the  weakly,  arrogant  king  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  this ;  he  insisted  that  the 
fellows  should  acknowledge  their  disobedience 
and  repentance  in  a  written  submission.  Upon 
this  the  fellows  withdrew  their  former  submis- 
sion, and  declared  in  writing  that  they  could  not 
acknowledge  they  had  done  auj'thing  amiss.  On 
the  IGth  of  November,  Bishop  Cartwright  jiro- 
nounced  the  judgment  of  the  commission  in  the 
shape  of  a  general  deprivation  and  expulsion. 
This  was  followed  u]),  in  December,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  wluch  in- 
capacitated all  and  every  the  fellows  of  Magda- 
len from  holding  any  benefice  or  preferment  in 
the  church.  James  himself  declared  that  he 
would  look  upon  any  favour  shown  to  the  fel- 
lows as  a  combination  against  himself;  but  not- 
withstanding his  threats,  consideraVjle  collections 
were  made  for  them,  and  his  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  sent  over  £200  for  their  re- 
lief; and  in  the  end,  though  they  obtained  the 
honours  of  martyrdom,  they  experienced  little  of 
its  sufterings. 

But  long  before  this  result  the  king  liad  issued 
"a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,"  by  which 
all  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Nonconfor- 
mists as  well  as  Catholics  were  to  be  suspended} 
But  this  power  of  suspending  the  laws  "by  prero- 


'  The  declariition  camo  out  in  the  Gaalte  on  the  1th  of  .\pi'il, 
1  IjS7.  To  prepare  tlio  way  for  it,  a  dechiration  of  indulgence, 
expressed  in  much  loftier  and  more  absohite  Language,  liad  been 
i».<ued  bs  prrclamatiou  at  Edinbur'>h 

Vol.  II, 


gative  royal,  and  absolute  power,"  wa.s  not  to  lie 
tolerated  by  any  peojjle  pretending  to  freedom 
and  a  constitution;  and  it  was  understood  by 
nearly  every  Dissenting  Protestant  in  the  land, 
that  the  Nonconformists  were  only  coupled  with 
the  Catholics  for  policy  and  expediency,  and  that 
the  toleration  of  the  Catholics  was  only  intended 
as  a  jireparatory  ste])  to  the  triumphant  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  never 
yet,  in  any  European  kingdom,  tolerated  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  any  other  clnu'ch  what- 
soever. With  remarkably  few  exceptions,  the 
large  but  disunited  body  of  Dissenters  rejected 
the  boon  as  a  snare,  and  prepared  to  stand  by 
the  lately  persecuting  but  now  threatened  Epis- 
copal church;  and  not  only  the  result,  in  which, 
as  in  all  human  afl'airs,  there  was  much  that  was 
accidental  or  unforeseen,  but  also  the  coolest  rea- 
soning on  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will 
justify  their  preference,  and  prove  that  they  acted 
wisely  and  politically.  When  the  declaration  was 
published,  James  told  the  pope's  nuncio  that  he 
had  struck  a  blow  which  would  make  a  great 
noise;  that,  in  a  general  liberty  of  con.science,  the 
Anglican  religion  would  be  the  first  to  decline; 
and  the  nuncio  informed  his  court  that  the  Estab- 
lished church  was  mortified  at  the  proceeding; 
that  the  Anglicans  were  "a  ridiculous  sect,  who 
aff'ected  a  sort  of  moderation  in  heres}-,  by  a  com- 
post and  jumble  of  all  other  persuasions,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  attachment  which  they  boast 
of  having  maintained  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
royal  fandly,  have  proved  on  this  occasion  the 
most  insolent  and  contumacious  of  men." 

On  the  3d  of  July  James  obliged  the  timid 
and  more  than  half-unwilling  ambassador  of  the 
pope  to  go  through  the  honours  and  ceremonies 
of  a  public  introduction  at  Windsor.  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Cartwright,  Bishop  of 
Chestei',  were  ready  instruments  in  this  parade; 
but  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  second  peer  of 
the  kingdom,  who  was  selected  to  introduce 
D'Adda,  besought  his  majesty  to  excuse  him 
from  the  performance  of  an  act,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  still  considered  an  overt 
act  of  treason.  "  Do  you  not  know,"  said  James, 
"  that  I  am  above  the  law?"  The  duke  replied, 
"  Your  majesty  is  so,  but  I  am  not."  On  the 
day  before  this  public  reception  the  ]iarliament, 
which  had  been  kept  from  meeting  by  repeated 
prorogations,  was  absolutely  dissolved.  Nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  from  the  enslaved  law,  from  the 
corrupt  and  time-serving  judges;  the  bishops 
and  the  church,  who  would  have  assisted  the 
king  in  establishing  a  despotism  if  he  had  not 
trenched  upon  their  own  rights,  were  left  to  head 
the  war  against  him.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said 
that  they  took  up  arms  upon  slight  provocation. 
Four  Popish  bishops  were  publicly  consecrated 
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ill  tlie  rlwipel  roy:il;  were  sent  to  their  dioceses 
with  the  title  of  vicars  apostolical ;  and  their 
[Kistoral  letters  were  licensed,  printed,  and  dis- 
persed throuuh  the  kingdom.  The  regular  clergy 
of  Kome,  in  the  haliits  of  their  order,  constantly 
crowded  the  court  and  its  purlieus;  and  these 
priests  too  soon  forgot  their  recent  danger  and 
distress,  and  became  iu  many  instances  over- 
confident and  insolent  in  their  sudden  prosperity. 
Even  in  those  days  there  were  Catholic  Spaniards 
that  were  no  bigots.  Ronqnillo,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  ventured  to  represent  to  James  the 
danger  of  these  proceedings;  and  when  asked 
whether  it  was  not  the  custom  of  his  country 
fur  tlie  king  to  consult  his  priests  and  confessors, 
lie  replied  "  Yes;  and  for  that  reason  our  atTairs 
succeed  so  ill." 

Mary  of  Este  had  had  re])eated  miscarriages, 
but  had  never  borne  a  living  child  to  continue 
and  comi>lete  tlie  great  work  of  Catholic  conver- 
sion. But  at  last  a  pilgrimage  made  by  the  king 
during  the  summer  to  St.  Winifred's  Well,  in 


St.   Winifrfp's  Well. — From  Roscoe*s  North  Wales?. 

Wales,  and  the  votive  gifts  of  the  queen  and  her 
mother  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto,  were  supposed 
to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  and  on  tlie  23d  of 
December,  the  queen's  pregnancy  was  announced 
in  the  Gazette,  together  with  an  order  for  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  this  distinguished  national 
blessing.  But  not  merely  the  partizans  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  but  nearly  every 
Protestant  in  England,  declared  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  a  trick  was  planned  to  defraud  the 
Princess  Mary  of  her  rights ;  and  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  Gazette  was  treated  with  ribaldry  and 


indecent  wit,  which  gave  a  fresh  bitterness  to 

the  temper  of  the  king. 

,„o„         On  the  27th  of  Ainil,  when  the 
A.D.  1C88.  .  .  ' 

public    suspicion    and    alarm    liad 

reached  their  height,  James  not  only  imblished 
a  new  declaration  of  indulgence,  but  also  com- 
manded all  the  Protestant  clergy  to  read  it  in 
their  churches.      This  was  the  spark    that  set 
fire  to  the  train.     "  By  this,"  says  the  Princess 
Anne,  writing  to  her  sister  Mary  in  Holland, 
"  one  may  easily  guess  what  one  is  to  hope  for 
henceforward,  since  the  priests  have  so  much 
power  with  the  king  our  father  as  to  make  him 
do  things  so  directly  against  the  law-aof  the  land, 
and,  indeed,  contrary  to  liis  own  promises."    The 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  resolute  not  to  read 
the  declaration.     Archbishop  Sancroft  was  sick, 
but  six  bishops — Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chi- 
chester, White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney 
— on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  May,  knelt  be- 
fore the  king  at  Whitehall  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion.    "  This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand- 
writing," said  James  angril}-.    And  when  he  had 
read  and  folded  up  the  paper  he  added,  with 
disdain  and  anger,  '•  This  is  a  great  surprise  to 
me.     I  did  not  expect  this  from  you.     This  is  a 
stuidard  of  rebellion!"      Lloyd,  of   St.  Asaph, 
who  was  the  boldest  of  the  bishops,  and  who  had 
handed  the  paper  to  the  king,  replied,  "We  have 
adventured  our  lives  for  your  majesty,  and  would 
lose  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift 
up  a  finger  against  you."     "  I  tell  you,"  rejoined 
James,  "that  this  is  a  standard  of  rebellion!" 
Then  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  fell  upon  his  knees 
mdsaid,  "Rebellion,  sir!  I  beseech  your  majesty 
not  to  say  anything  so  hard  against  us.     For 
God's  sake  do  not  believe  we  are  or  ever  can  be 
guilty  of  rebellion!"     [Now  Lloyd  and  Trelaw- 
ney, who  "uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  pro- 
testations," were  the  only  prelates  present  who 
harboured  projects  of  decisive  resistance.']     The 
Bishops  of  Chester  and  Ely  professed  their  un- 
shaken loyalty,  and  were  afterwards  true  to  their 
profession.    James  kept  muttering,  "Is  this  what 
I  have  deserved  from  the  Church  of  England  ?    I 
will  remember  you  who  have  signed  this  paper! 
I  will  keep  this  paper!     I  did  not  expect  this. 
I   will   be   obeyed!"      "God's   will   be   done!" 
ejaculated  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
a  low  voice.     "  What's  that  V  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged king.    Ken  and  his  brethren  only  repeated, 
"  God's  will  be  done."     James  then  dismissed 
them  with  violent  and  incoherent  language.     On 
the  morrow,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  mass,  he 
met  the  Bishop   of  St.   David's.     "My  lord," 
cried   he,    "  your   brethren  have  presented  the 
most  seditious  paper  that  ever  was  penned.     It 


'  Sir  Jamu  Machintosk. 
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is  a  truuipi't  nf  wililiou  1"  But  liefore  tlii.s  time 
the  bislio)).s'  |ietitioii  \va.s  before  tlie  wcirlil:  by 
means  not  clearly  explained  it  had  been  printed 
and  eireulated  ill  the  night.  Its  tone  was  most 
moderate:  its  demand.s  or  pra3'ers  were  simply  - 
I.  That  the  king  should  not  make  alterations  iu 
religion  without  consent  of  the  parliament  and 
the  church  convocation.  2.  That  lie  should  not 
insist  upon  distributing  and  reading  his  new  pi-o- 
clam.ation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  si.x  more 
bishops  —  London,  Norwich,  Oloucesler,  Salis- 
bury, Winchester,  and  E.\etcr,  imblicly  declared 
their  concurrence  with  the  petitioners. 

On  Sunday,  the  Mth  of  May,  tlie  day  ajipoiuted 
for  thetii'st  reading  of  the  declaration  in  London, 
onlj'  seven  out  of  100  clergynien  obeyed  the  order; 
and  those  who  obeyed  did  so  with  fear  and 
trembling,  being  groaned  at  by  tlie  people.  In 
the  provinces  the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  quite 
;is  disobedient  as  in  London.  The  pope's  nuncio 
clearly  saw  the  danger.  "  The  whole  church," 
said  he,  "  espouses  the  cause  of  the  bishops. 
There  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of  a  division 
among  the  Anglicans,  and  our  hojjes  from  the 
Nonconformists  are  banished."  But  the  imlie- 
cile  tyrant  would  not  be  warned.  He  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  contumacious  bishojis  in  tlie 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  On  the  8th  of  June 
they  were  summoned  before  the  privy  council  to 
answer  a  cJiarge  of  higli  misdemeanour.  At  first 
James  and  his  suitable  lord-chancellor,  Jeffreys, 
made  a  show  of  graciousness,  and  attempted  to 
cajole  the  bishops  into  submission.  This  failing, 
Jeft'reys  desired  them  to  enter  into  a  recognizance 
to  appear  and  take  their  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall;  and  upon  the  bishops  refusing  to  do  this, 
iiid  insisting  on  their  privilege  as  peers,  not  to  be 
bound  by  recognizance  in  misdemeanours,  a  war- 
rant, committing  them  to  the  Tower,  was  signed 
by  all  the  privj'  counsellors  present,  except  Loi-d 
Berkeley  and  Fatlier  Petre.  Never  since  the 
first  introduction  of  the  mitre  was  Episcoj^acy  so 
popular  as  on  that  day.  "  The  concern  of  the 
people,"  says  Evelyn,  an  eye-witness,  "  was  won- 
derful; infinite  crowds,  on  their  knees,  begging 

'  "The  prosecution  of  the  bishops  is  an  event  which  stands 
by  itself  in  history.  It  vras  the  first  and  the  last  occasion  on 
wliich  two  feelings  of  tremendous  potency — two  feelings  wliich 
liave  generally  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  either  of  which, 
when  strongly  excited,  hiis  sufficed  to  convulse  the  st.ate — were 
united  iu  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings  were  love  of  the 
church  and  love  of  freedom.  During  many  generations  eveiy 
violent  outbreak  of  high-church  feeling,  with  one  exception, 
has  been  unfavouralile  to  civil  liberty  ;  every  violent  outbreak 
of  zeal  for  liberty,  with  one  exception,  has  been  unfavourable 
to  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the  priesthood. 
In  16SS  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment  that  of  the 
popular  party.  More*  than  9000  clergymen,  with  the  primate 
and  his  most  respectable  suffragans  at  their  head,  offered  them- 
selves to  endure  bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the 
great  fimdameutal  principle  of  our  free  constitution.  The  effect 
wa.s  a  coalition  which  included  the  most  zealous  Cavaliers,  the 
most  zealous  republicans,  and  all  the  iiitenncdiate  sections  of 


their  blessing  and  praying  for  them  as  they 
passed.  They  were  conveyed  from  Whitehall  by 
water;  as  they  took  boat  they  were  followed  by 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  thousands;  and  men  ran 
after  them  into  the  water  to  imiiloi'e  their  bless- 
ing" The  very  soldiers  in  the  Tower  threw 
themselves  at  their  feet;  nay,  even  the  Non- 
conformists, who  had  felfr  all  the  bitterness  of 
Episcopal  persecution,  sent  a  deputation  of  ten 
of  their  mini.stei-s  to  wait  ujion  and  condole  with 
the  prisoneix.' 

On  the  other  side,  James  was  buoyed  up  by 
encouragement,  and  promises  of  assistance  in 
arms,  men,  and  money  from  Louis  XIV.;  and, 
nnmiudful  of  the  energetic  character  of  the  people 
who  hail  brought  his  father  to  the  block,  he  per- 
severed in  his  fatal  course,  assuming  language 
more  hauglity  and  despotic  than  ever.  On  the 
15th  of  June  the  bishops  were  brought  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  pope's  nuncio  bears  testimony  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  popular  feeling  had  grown 
warmer  and  not  cooler.  The  court  oft'ered  to 
take  bail  for  their  appearance.  The  bishops  re- 
fused to  give  bail,  but  they  were  at  last  enlarged 
on  their  own  recognizances,  of  ^'200  for  the  arch- 
bi.shop  and  i^lOO  for  each  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  evening  bonfires  were  lit  in  the  streets,  and 
some  outrages  committed  upon  Roman  Catholics. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  bishops  again  entered 
Westminster  Hall,  surrounded  by  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  followed  by  blessings  and  prayers. 
The  king  made  no  doubt  of  getting  a  verdict — 
for  he  thought  all  the  judges  were  his  slaves, 
and  he  fancied  he  liad  made  sure  of  a  subser- 
vient jury.  But  Mr.  Justice  Powell  stoutly  de- 
fended the  bishops,  and  the  majority  of  the 
jurymen  were  now  moi-e  afraid  of  the  peojjle 
than  of  the  king.  The  trial  had  begun  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  seven  in  the 
evening  when  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict.  As  they  remained  long  absent,  the  court 
was  adjourned  to  nine  the  next  morning,  and  the 
jurymen  were  locked  up  for  the  night.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  single  but  obstinate 


the  community.  The  spirit  which  had  supported  Hampden  in 
the  preceding  generation — the  spirit  which,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  supported  Sacheverell — combined  to  support  the 
archbishop  who  was  Hampden  .and  Sacheverell  in  one.  Those 
cKosses  of  society  which  .are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  jire- 
servation  of  order,  which  in  troublous  times  are  generally  most 
ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  and  which  have 
a  natural  antipathy  to  agitators,  followed,  without  scruple,  the 
guidance  of  a  venerable  man — the  first  peer  of  the  realm — the 
first  minister  of  tlie  church — a  Toi-y  in  politics — a  saint  in 
manners — whom  tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite  turned  into  a 
demagogue.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  always  abhorred 
Episcopacy,  as  a  relic  of  Poperj'  and  an  instniment  of  arbitniry 
power,  now  asked,  on  bended  knees,  the  blessing  of  a  prelate 
who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters,  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on  bare 
stones,  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  the  Protest,ant  relij^on 
and  set  the  prerogative  above  the  laws."— Macaulay,  llUtory  of 
England. 
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opposition  of  one  .XniDliI,  wlm  wns  brewer  to  the 
kini;,  was  sululued;  iind  at  nine  o'clock,  wlien  tlie 
court  ojiencil,  the  foreni.an,  Sir  Robert  Langle_v, 
proiiounc-eil  tlie  verdict,  "Not  Gi'ilty."  Then 
there  ai'ose  a  loud  Inizza  from  the  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  people  within  tlie  court,  which 
anon  was  taken  up  by  these  without,  and  passed 
on  from  group  to  group,  and  from  house  to  Iiouse, 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  Temple  Bar,  whence 
it  was  continued  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
to  the  Tower.     The  delivered  prelates,  as  they 


walked  to  their  barges,  bade  the  ])eople  fear  (Jod 
and  honour  the  king.  At  night  London  was  again 
lighted  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  blazing 
bonfires,  and,  to  the  ringing  of  all  the  church 
bells,  tlie  pope  was  burned  in  eftigy  before  the 
windows  of  the  king's  palace.  Li  the  morning 
James  liad  been  on  Hounslow  Heath  to  ins])ect 
that  army  which  was  his  sole  reliance,  until 
money  and  troops  (which  never  came)  should 
come  from  France.  Of  a  sudden  he  heard  a  uni- 
versal shout.      Much   startled,   he  asked   Lord 


Mkd.\l  Struck  is  honour  of  the  Petitioning  Bishops.     Size  of  the  original. —From  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 


Feversham  the  meaning  of  that  noise.  The  gene- 
ral replied  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers 
shouting  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.  "And 
call  you  that  nothing  ?"  said  James.  "  But  so 
much  the  worse  for  them." 

At  this  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  house 
of  Stuart  —  the  unlnckiest  dynasty  that  ever 
reigned — in  the  very  midst  of  these  stormy  trans- 
actions, "the  son  of  prayer"  was  brought  into 
the  world.  On  the  10th  of  June,  two  days  after 
the  sending  of  the  bishops  to  the  Tower,  upon 
Triniti)  Sundai/,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  queeu  was  delivered,  in 
presence  of  the  queen-dowager,  several  ladies  of 
quality — among  whom,  however,  the  vigilant  and 
suspicious  Princess  Anne  was  not  included — and 
of  most  of  the  privy  council,  the  usual  witnesses 
on  such  occasions;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  of  course  absent,  being  shut  up  with 
the  bishops  in  the  state  prisoiL  Some  of  the 
witnesses  present  were  Protestants,  some  Pa- 
pists; and  Dr.  Chamberlain,  the  eminent  obstet- 
rical practitioner,  who  was  sent  for,  was  not  only 
a  Protestant  but  a  noted  Whig,  and  one  who  had 
experienced  the  persecuting  humour  of  the  king. 
Tlie  jjarturition  was  a  healthy  boy.  But  the 
peojjle,  who  now  wanted  to  be  rid  of  James, 
would  have  "no  son  of  his  succeeding."  At  once 
the  whole  affair  was  pronounced  to  be  a  gross 


imposture,  and  a  verification  of  all  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  entertained  since  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  Mary  d'Este's  pregnancy,  and  the 
first  boast  of  the  Papists  that  a  Catholic  heir- 
male  was  assm-edly  coming.  The  indisputable 
presence  in  the  bed  of  a  promising  child  was  ac- 
counted for  in  a  variety  of  ways:  the  story  most 
generally  received  being  that  it  had  been  adroitly 
conveyed  thither  in  the  interior  of  a  warming- 
pan.  The  king's  daughter  Anne  (by  his  fii-st 
wife,  Anne  Hyde)  entertained,  or  pretended  to  en- 
tertain the  strongest  doubts  touching  the  child's 
birth,  and  she  communicated  these  doubts  to  the 
court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.' 

The  eyes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  never 
turned  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Tories  as 
well  as  Whigs  looked  to  William  as  their  only 
hope.  And  if  that  prince  were  invited  by 
friends  and  admirers  on  the  one  side,  he  was  not 
less  impelled  into  the  course  he  took  by  enemies 
on  the  other.  Louis  XIV.  had  heaped  every 
possible  injury  and  insult  upon  him;  and  his 
father-in-law,  James,  from  whom  at  one  time 
he  had  e.\pected  countenance  and  assistance,  had 
become  the  vassal  of  the  overbearing  monarch 
of  France.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna 
were  equally  exasperated   against   Louis,  and, 


'  See  letters  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  her  sister  the  Princess 
.^lary,  in  Appendix  to  Dalrymple's  Mniioirs. 
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having  failed  iii  gaining  over  Janios,  tliey  were 
ready  to  favour  any  project  against  liini ;  and  it  , 
became  a  general  axiom  of  state,  that  the  down- 
fall of  this  worst  of  the  Stviarts  was  essential  to  j 
the  welfare  and  iude|iendence  of  Europe.'  We 
can  touch  but  lightly  on  the  intrigues  and  by- 
paths through  which  the  great  plan  was  pursued ; 
but  we  may  observe,  generally,  that  on  nearly 
evei-y  side  there  was  a  wonderful  defiiioncy  of 
honour,  priueii)le,  and  spirit. 

Count  Zuleystein,  who  was  sent  and)assador 
by  the  States  to  felicitate  James  upon  the  birth 
of  a  son,  returned  in  a  few  weeks  with  an  invi- 
tation, in  form,  from  a  great  number  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
come  over  w'itli  an  armed  force,  to  call  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  child  in  question,  and  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  nation.  Ollicers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  men  in  high  civil  trusts  and  em- 
ployments, even  personal  friends  and  favourites 
of  the  king,  joined  secretly  in  the  jirayer  to 
William,  and  every  secret  of  the  court  and  gov- 
ernment was  betrayed  to  the  prince  and  his 
emissaries.  Even  Sunderland,  seeing  the  inevit- 
able convulsion,  prepared  for  his  own  safety  by 
betraj'ing  his  imbecile  master.  Admiral  Rus- 
sell, cousin  of  the  late  Lord  William  Russell, 
and  Vice-admiral  Herbert,  bold  alid  experienced 
seamen,  encouraged  the  discontents  of  the  navy; 
and,  after  carrying  on  a  furtive  correspondence, 
going  and  coming  between  England  and  Holland, 
Herbert  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  from  that  mo- 
ment, forbade  any  mention  of  the  infant  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  prayer  used  in  his  chajjel  for  the 
royal  family  of  England.  The  ^'ice-adnliral  was 
soon  followed  by  the  brave  and  I'estless  Lord 
Mordaunt;  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
mortgaged  his  estate  for  ^4(>,()()0,  and  offered  his 
sword  and  his  money  to  the  prince;  and  by  other 


*  Au  exti-aordiiiary  complication  of  atfaira  iu  Europe  at  tliis 
time  gave  William,  for  his  first  effective  ally  in  the  grand  scheme 
he  had  formed  for  securing  the  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  poi)e — a  debt 
not  repaid  till  1S14,  when  Protestant  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden,  ag.ain  delivered  the  Popedom  from  the  tutelage  of 
France.  Louis  XIV.  had  quarrelled  with  Innocent  XI.  The 
French  clergy,  under  Bossuet,  had  sided  with  their  sovereign, 
and  were  on  the  verge  of  open  schism  ;  and  the  sagacious  mind 
of  William  seems  at  once  to  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance 
to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Vatican,  although  Innocent  doubtless 
eitlier  did  not  know,  or  winked  hard  at  William's  ultimate 
designs.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Hankc's  llivlortj 
of  the  Popes  relates  to  this,  and  is  as  follows: — "  It  were  no  easy 
matter,  certainly,  to  prove  that  Innocent,  as  has  been  said,  stood 
in  immediate  alliance  with  William  III.,  and  was  personally  in 
the  secret  of  the  latter's  designs  upon  Enghand.  But  with  so 
much  the  gi-eater  confidence  may  we  venture  to  assert  that  his 
ministers  were  pri%-)'  to  it.  All  tiiat  the  pope  was  told  was,  th.at 
the  Prince  of  Orange  would  take  the  chief  command  on  the 
Rhine,  ,and  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire  aa  well  as  of  the 
church  .against  Louis  XIV.  ;  towards  that  he  engaged  to  con- 
tribute considerable  subsidies.  But  his  secretary  of  state.  Count 
Cassoni,  had,  as  early  as  lOSjT,  precise  infoiniation  that  the  plan 


men  of  name  and  intluence  from  Scotland  as  well 
as  from  England.  Fletcher  of  .Saltoun,  and  nearly 
all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  and  lords  who  had 
been  obliged  to  tiee  to  the  Continent,  Hocked  to 
the  same  standard.  A  regular  intercourse  was 
established  between  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  the  Hague.  In  England  this  was  chielly 
managed  by  Lord  Danby,  by  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, and  by  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
Ru.ssell,  Lord  Cavendish,  now  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire; in  Scotland  by  Lord  Stair,  his  son  Sir 
John  Dalryniple,  the  Lord  Drundanrig,  sou  to 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  General  Douglas, 
that  duke's  brother.  But  to  few  was  William 
more  indebted  than  to  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill, 
who  had  tasted,  to  an  unusual  degree,  of  James's 
favour  and  bounty.  Secret  meetings  were  held 
in  various  places  to  mature  the  scheme.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  old  mansion 
called  Lady  Place,  or  Hurley  House,  situated 
on  one  of  the  most  picturesque  windings  of 
the  Thames,  between  Maideidiead  and  Henley. 
There,  in  a  gloomy  Norman  vault,  were  signed 
the  papers  that  were  transmitted  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange. 

William  drove  on  his  preparations  for  an  actual 
invasion;  and  by  the  month  of  August  he  had 
collected  15,000  land  troops,  a  capital  train  of 
artillery,  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  effecting  a  landing,  and  all  other  mate- 
rials and  provisions  necessary.  From  the  state 
of  the  Continent  it  was  easy  for  him  to  make  it 
ajipear  that  these  preparations  were  intended 
merely  against  France.  With  his  usual  silence 
and  caution,  William  intrusted  the  particulars  of 
his  design  to  five  or  six  persons  at  most.  The 
King  of  France  sometimes  thought  that  William 
meant  to  attack  his  ally,  the  King  of  Denmark, 
sometimes  that  the  blow  was  merely  intended 
against  the  republicans  of  Holland.     The  King 


of  the  discontented  in  England  was  to  dethrone  King  James, 
aiid  to  transfer  the  crown  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  The  coiuit 
was  ill-served,  and  the  French  had  fovmd  a  traitor  among  his 
domestics.  From  among  the  papers,  which  the  latter  had  found 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in  his  master's  most  secret  cabinet, 
the  courts  of  France  and  S]iain  received  the  first  intelligence  of 
these  plans.  Astounding  complication  !  At  the  Ilonian  court 
there  met  the  threads  of  an  .alliance  which  had  for  its  object  and 
for  its  result,  the  deliverance  of  Protestantism  in  Wcsteni  Europe 
from  the  last  great  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  to  gain  the 
English  throne  for  ever  for  that  profession.  Granting  that 
Innocent  XI.,  as  has  been  said,  knew  nothing  of  this  whole 
scheme,  still  it  is  utuleniable,  that  he  attached  himself  to  an 
opposition  that  was  in  a  great  mejisure  based  on  Protestant 
resources  and  motives.  Tlie  resistance  he  made  to  the  candidate 
for  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  that  was  favoured  by  France, 
w:ls  in  the  interests  of  that  opposition,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities — of  hostilities  which,  never- 
theless, in  relation  to  France,  had  very  fortunate  consequencefl 
for  the  Papal  ])rinciple.  If  the  pope,  by  his  policy,  pi-omoted 
Protestantism,  the  Protestants  in  return,  by  preserving  in  its 
integrity  the  bal.ance  of  jHjwer  in  Eun>i)e,  against  the  'exorbitant 
jiotentate,'  cooperated  towards  lu-inging  the  latter  into  com- 
pliance with  the  s^tiiitual  claims  of  the  Popedom." — Vol.  li.  p.27.S. 
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of  Eilgliiuil  coiitiuueci  to  believe  that  tlie  tieet  and 
iiniiy  were  intended  aj;ainst  France.  Attempts, 
however,  were  not  wautinjj  to  warn  .lames  of  his 
danger;  but,  Sunderland,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  foreign  corresiiondenee,  is  said  to  have 
concealed  these  conimnnieationsfrom  his  master. 


f  tlie  Tliami-s 


By  every  ))arty  recourse  was  had  to  a  wholesale 
system  of  trickery,  lying,  and  deception,  for  in 
this  "  Glorious  Revolution  "notliing  was  glorious 
but  the  result.  Even  Louis  XIV.,  who  had 
always  a  changeful  game  of  his  own  to  plaj',  and 
who  was  ready  enough  to  sacrifice  James  II.,  if 
by  so  doing  he  could  gain  more  than  by  support- 
ing him,  shifted  and  changed  his  position  and 
professions,  and  bewildered  and  deluded  our 
woful  blunderer,  who  never  had  head  enough  to  j  ticniars  of  the  ceremony,  was  madly  published 


he  repented ;  and,  betraying  his  ministers  as 
they  had  betrayed  him,  he  clandestinely  begged 
Louis  to  kee])  a  fleet  and  army  ready  for  liini  at 
Brest.  A  few  days  before  this,  the  J)nke  of  Ber- 
wick, one  of  his  illegitimate  children,  attempted 
to  introduce  a  number  of  Irish  Catholics  into  his 
regiment ;  and  because  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  the  officers  woidd  not 
receive  this  illegal  reinforcement,  the 
king  sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  bring 
them  before  him,  and  cashiered  them 
all. 

When  too  late,  James  attempted  to 
disarm  the  animosity  of  his  peojjle  1>3' 
concession  and  retractations.  He  even 
condescended  to  consult  the  Protes- 
tant bishops  wliora  he  had  so  recently 
])ersecuted;  he  replaced  the  Protestant 
deputy-lieutenants  and   magistrates; 
he  stopped  the  war  against  municipal 
institutions;  and  he  gave  back  to  the 
city  of  London  its  old  charter;  and 
he  spoke  most  respectfully  of  a  par- 
liament as  the  best  means  of  settling 
all  differences.     On  the  3d  of  October 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
eight  bishops  waited  upon  him,  jiresented  their 
advice  in  writing,  and  sought  to  bring  him  back 
"  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bajitized 
and  educated."     Yet  just  at  this  critical  moment 
the  infant,  whose  birth  Iiad  hurried  on  the  storm, 
was  baptized  with  great  pomp  according  to  the 
rites  of  the   Church  of   Rome,  the  pope,  repre- 
sented by  his  nuncio,  being  the  godfather.     The 
bai)tism  of  James  Francis  Edward,  with  the  par- 


govern  a  society  of  monks,  much  less  three  king- 
doms. The  French  king  knew  it  all  long  before 
this;  but  at  last — about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber— it  suited  Louis  to  impart  by  letter  positive 
information  about  the  intemled  invasion.  James 
turned  pale  and  stood  motionless ;  the  letter 
dropped  from  his  hand  and  womanly  tears  from 
his  eyes.  At  the  same  time  Louis  made  an  offer 
of  French  ships  and  Fi-ench  troojis,  but  every- 
body near  .James  advised  the  king  to  reject  this 
perilous  assistance,  and  he  rejected  it  accord- 
ingly.    Yet,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so, 


n  the  Gazette,  and  added  fresh  elements  to  the 
tempest.  A  few  days  after,  when  there  was  "  a 
wonderful  expectation  of  the  Dutch  lleet,"  and 
when  the  bastardy  of  the  unlucky  child  was  sung 
in  scurrilous  songs  in  the  streets  of  London, 
James  summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  at 
which  were  present  the  Archbisho]j  of  Canter- 
bury, the  judges,  the  lord-mayor,  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  who  had 
been  present  at  the  queen  consort's  labour  and 
delivery.  "'The  procedure,"  says  Evelyn,  "was 
censured  by  some  as  below  his  majesty  to  con- 


'  The  Inansion-house  of  Lady  Place  (removed  in  1S37)  was 
erected  in  tlie  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Benedictine  priory,  of  which  the  vault  above  referred  to,  where 
the  conspiracy  against  James  II.  was  matured,  origin.alIy 
formed  the  biu-ial-place.  "The  vault  below  was  reached  by 
a  trap-door  in  the  hall-floor,  and  was  very  solidly  constructed, 
receiving  its  light  from  a  grated  window  below  the  level  of  the 
garden.  In  one  recess  (that  behind  the  figxu'es  in  our  cut)  a 
square  tablet  was  inserted,  containing  three  inscriptions  in  as 
many  compartments,  giving  the  chief  facts  connected  with  its 
history:  first  detailing  its  original  fomidation,  'at  the  time  of 
the  great  Norman  revolution,  by  which  revolution  the  whole 
state  of  England  was  changed  ;'  then,  '  that  in  this  place,  600 
years  afterwards.,  the  revolution  of  16SS  was  begun ;  and  it  is 


said  that  several  consultations  for  calling  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  held  in  this  recess,  on  which  account  tliis  vault 
was  visited  by  that  powerful  prince  after  he  had  ascended  the 
throne;'  tlie  third  inscription  commemorated  another  royal 
visit  in  these  words — 'Be  it  remembered  that  this  place  was 
visited  by  their  majesties,  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, on  Slonday,  the  14th  of  November,  17S5.'  The  visit  of 
General  Paoli,  the  celebrated  commander  of  the  Coi-sicans  in 
the  revolution  of  that  island,  was  also  noted  iu  Slay,  ITi'O,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  in  digging  below  the  floor,  some  bodies  in 
Benedictine  habits  had  been  found,  the  last  denizens  of  the  old 
monastery.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  now  no  remains  of  Lady 
Place,  except  the  garden  walls,  to  indicate  its  '  whereabouts.'  " 
—Book  of  Ihe  Thames,  by  Mr.  and  Mni.  S.  C.  Hall. 
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descend  to  on  the  t;dk  of  the  peojile;  and  it  was 
I'emarkable  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  archbishop, 
the  ^Fanmis  of  Halifax,  aii<l  the  Earls  of  Clar- 
endon and  Nottingliam,  refused  to  sit  at  the 
conncil-table  amongst  Pajiists,  and  their  bold  tell- 
ing his  majesty  that  whatever  was  done  wliilst 
such  sat  amongst  thera  was  unlawfnl  and  incurred 
])remunire — at  least  if  what  I  heard  be  true."' 
"I  have  called  _you  together," said  James,  "upon 
a  very  extraordinary  occasion,  but  extraordinary 
diseases  must  have  extraordinary  remedies.  The 
malicious  endeavours  of  my  enemies  have  so 
]ioisoned  the  minds  of  some  of  my  subjects,  that 
by  the  reports  I  have  from  all  hands,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  many  do  think  this  son, 
which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bless  me  with, 
to  be  none  of  mine,  but  a  sujiposed  child.  But  I 
may  say  that,  by  a  particular  jirovidence,  scai-ce 
any  prince  was  born  where  there  were  so  many 
]iersons  present."  He  then  caused  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  oath  upwards  of  forty  witnesses,  in- 
■duding  twenty-two  females,  some  of  them  wait- 
ing women  about  the  queen,  some  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  nineteen  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  ])hysicians.  As  far  as  evidence  for 
such  a  case  could  go,  their  depositions,  which 
were  enrolled  in  Chancery,  proved  that  the  queen 
had  been  delivered  of  the  child  in  the  regular 
manner;  but  the  nation  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  common  rules  of  evidence.  At  this  moment 
Sunderland  was  suddenly  dismissed.  The  fallen 
minister  soon  went  over  to  Holland,  and  carried 
all  his  state  seci-ets  with  him. 

Before  this  selfish  politician  got  to  the  Hague, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  safe  in  England,  the 
game  was  up,  and  Siaiderland's  treachery  no 
longer  worth  the  purchase.  Yet,  the  first  move 
seemed  inauspicious.  On  Friday,  October  the 
16th,  William  embarked  with  Count  Sohnes, 
Count  Stourm,  Marshal  Schomberg,  Bentinck, 
Overkirk,  and  many  British  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. His  ship  bore  the  flag  of  England  and 
bis  own  arms,  with  this  motto — "  I  will  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land." The  whole  fleet  weighed  anchor  during 
the  night,  and  .stood  over  for  the  English  coast; 
but  the  winds,  which  had  been  so  long  contrary, 
veered  round  to  the  old  quarter  and  blew  such  a 
hurricane  that  the  immense  fleet  was  driven  from 
its  course,  scattered,  and  materially  injured. 
William  put  back  into  Helvoet,  and  employed 


'  Dia-n/,  29th  October.  On  tlie  preceding  djiy  there  had  been 
a  tumu]t  in  the  city,  where  the  rabble  demolished  a  Popish 
chapel  which  had  been  recently  set  up.  The  same  diai'ist  notices 
that,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  king's  birthday,  no  gims  were 
fu-ed  from  the  Tower  as  usual,  and  that  the  sim  was  eclipsed  at 
its  rising.  "This  day,"  he  says,  "  was  signalized  for  the  victory 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  near  Battle,  in  Sussex."  It  appears 
that  the  people  were  expecting  upon  that  anniversary  the  land- 
ing of  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 


his  scouts  in  collecting  the  scattered  transports. 
News  of  this  check  was  soon  carried  to  James, 
who  devoutly  said  it  was  no  wonder,  since  the 
Host  had  been  exposed  for  several  days.  But  he 
was  deluded  as  much  by  Dutch  (I'rtzeUc.i  na  by  his 
own  superstition.  Those  papers  exaggerated  the 
damage  done,  so  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
expedition  would  be  deferred  till  the  following 
spring.  A  declaration  from  William  was  al- 
ready circulated  through  the  country.  Tliei-e 
were  expressions  as  if  the  lords,  both  sjiiritual 
and  temporal,  had  invited  him  over.  "This," 
says  Evelyn,  "  made  his  majesty  convene  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  bishoj)s  now  in 
town,  to  give  an  account  of  what  was  in  the  ma- 
nifesto, and  to  enjoin  them  to  clear  themselves, 
by  some  public  writing,  of  this  disloyal  charge." 
Sancroft,  with  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Chester, 
and  St.  David's,  expressly  denied  any  such  invi- 
tation, of  which,  indeed,  Mc^v  had  known  notliing; 
but  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  /lad 
subscribed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
said  evasively,  "  I  am  confident  the  rest  of  the 
V)ishops  will  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative  as 
myself."  James,  dreading  the  men  whom  he 
had  attempted  to  ci'ush,  miliUy  requested  to  have 
their  denial  in  writing,  together  with  an  "  ab- 
horrence "  of  the  designs  of  traitors,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  dismissed  them  with 
an  order  to  draw  up  such  a  paper  as  he  might 
publish  to  the  nation.  The  prelates  were  in  no 
hurry  to  obey,  for  they  expected  every  day  that 
the  landing  of  the  prince  would  rescue  them  from 
the  penalties  of  disobedience,  and  from  all  fear 
of  James.  He  urged  thera  on  by  inqiatient  mes- 
sages. The  prelates  at  last  returned  to  court, 
and  again  prote.sted  their  innocence  of  treasonable 
plots.  "  But,"  said  James,  "  where  is  the  paper?" 
The  primate  replied  that  they  had  brought  no 
paper,  and  that  they  did  not  think  any  was 
necessary;  for  since  his  majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  say  that  he  thought  them  guiltless,  they  de- 
spised what  all  the  world  besides  might  say. 
"  But,"  continued  James,  "  I  expected  a  paper. 
I  take  it  you  promised  me  one."  "We  assure 
your  majesty,"  said  the  bishops,  "  that  scarce  one 
in  five  hundred  believes  the  manifesto  to  be  the 
jnnnce's  true  declaration."  "  But  five  hundred," 
said  James,  "  would  bring  in  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange upon  my  throat."  "  God  forbid,"  ejaculated 
the  bishops,  who,  after  some  more  urging,  said, 
"  Truly,  sir,  this  is  a  business  of  state  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  us:"  and  Sancroft  reminded 
him  of  the  recent  imprisonment  of  the  bishops 
for  touching  on  matters  of  state.  At  this  he  was 
exceedingly  wroth,  and  told  the  archbisho])  that 
he  was  making  a  mad  quarrel.'  But  nothing 
would  move  the  bishops,  great  abhorrers  as  they 
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liad  l)OCn  wlionevcr  the  cliiiirh  was  not  con- 
cerned, to  ex|ires.s  tlieir  abliorrence  of  the  present 
scheme;  and  (he  conference  ended  in  their  ailirm- 
ii)g  that,  ;us  bishoi>s,  tliey  could  only  pr;iv,  but 
that,  a.s  peers,  they  might  serve  tlie  king  in  i)ar- 
lianient.' 

But  by  this  time  the  lawn  sleeves  were  safe, 
for  the  Dutch  fleet  had  ])assed  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  was  steering  for  the  western  coa-st. 
<.)u  the  1st  of  November  William  had  set  sail  a 
second  time,  and  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  brisk 
gale.  The  English  fleet,  which  had  suft'ered  in  a 
recent  storm,  wa.s  lying  in  the  Downs  with  their 
yards  and  topmasts  struck,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  wind  and  other  circumstances,  they  were 
unable  to  get  to  sea,  or  molest  the  prince  with  a 
single  shot.  James  had  intrusted  the  important 
command  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  was  true  to 
liim;  but  more  than  half  the  captains  had  secret 
engagements  with  Admiral  Herbert;  and  it  is 
extremely  donbtf  ul  wliether  the  men  would  have 
fought  their  ships.  The  Dutch  bore  away  under 
light  and  favourable  breezes  to  the  westward, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  came  safe  to  anchor 
at  Torbay.     William  was  anxious  to  land  imme- 


been  serving  on  the  Continent.  The  recent 
butcheries  of  Jettreys  had  left  such  a  dread  and 
horror,  that  few  of  the  jieople  joined  the  invaders; 
and  the  city  of  Exeter,  though  it  could  not  resist, 
did  not,  at  first,  seem  to  welcome  the  invaders. 
William's  intention  had  been  to  march  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  was  em- 
bai-rassed,  if  not  discouraged,  by  the  appearance 
of  lukewarmness  and  timidity,  and  he  continued 
more  than  a  week  at  Exeter,  close  to  his  shipping, 
which  still  lay  unmolested  by  the  Engli.sh  fleet. 
It  is  stated  that  he  more  than  once  thought  of 
re-embarking,  and  that  he  threatened  to  ])ublish 
the  names  of  all  those  who  had  in\ited  him  over, 
as  a  proper  reward  for  their  treachery,  folly,  and 
cowardice."  But,  though  it  might  have  suited 
him  to  make  some  such  threat,  we  doubt  very 
much  whetlier  he  ever  really  entertained  any  such 
intention,  or  despaired  of  his  .success. 

Meanwhile  James  was  trembling  and  waver- 
ing, and  touching  people  in  London  for  the  king's- 
evil,  being  assisted  therein,  not  by  a  Protestant 
priest,  as  the  law  prescribed  in  those  miracles, 
but  by  Piten,  a  Jesuit.  If  he  could  have  counted 
on  the  men,  he  was  not  without  the  means  of 
defence.  Besides  the  regular 
army  which  had  been  so  long 
encamped  at  Hounslow,  he  had 
3000  Irish  troops  in  Chester, 
nearly  3000  Scottish  troops  in 
Carlisle,  and  the  militia  of  seve- 
ral counties  were  under  arms. 
But  all  the  common  soldiers  that 
were  not  Papists  were  disaf- 
fected, and  some  of  the  princi])al 
officers  were  in  league  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  friends. 
Lord  Colchester,  a  friend  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was 
the  first  that  openly  deserted. 
He  carried  with  him  a  few  of 
his  men ;  but  Lord  Cornbury, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clai-endon, 
who  was  lying  at  Salisbury  with 
tliree  regiments  of  horse,  at- 
tempted to  go  over  with  all  that 
force.  He  found  unexjiected 
obstacles  in  the  military  honour 
diately,  because  that  day  was  the  anniversary  of  ,  of  his  i-ubalteriis,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
bis  birth,  and  also  of  his  marriage  with  thePrin-  I  prince  almost  alone;  but  he  was  soon  followed 
cess  Mary  of  England;  but  the  English  rejoiced  [  by  most  of  the  men,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
that  the  landing  could  not  be  effected  until  the  |  and  rendered  useless  to  James.  The  city  of  Lon- 
5th,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  :  don,  meanwhile,  was  in  disorder,  and  the  mob 
of   the   Gunpowder   Treason.      William   imme-    jnilled  down  a  nunnery  recently  opened  at  St, 


Torbay,  the  landing-place  of  William  of  Orange, 
From  Devon  and  Cornwall  lUnstrated. 


diately  marched  with  his  army  to  Exeter.  He 
had  about  1.5,000  men,  of  whom  some  2000  were 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Protestants,  who  had 


'  Archdeacon  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancro/t;  Apologii,  publislied 
afterwards  by  the  Bishops ;  Sprat's  Letters. 


John's,  Clerkenwell.  A  council  of  war  was  called 
at  Whitehall  on  the  16th  of  November.  The 
members  of  it  were  assured  that  a  parliament 
would  be  called  as  early  as  possible,  and  they 
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recommended  hi.s  majesty  to  put  liiniself  at  the 
liead  of  his  faithful  ai-my.  The  little  Prince  of 
Wales  was  sent  for  safety  to  Portsmouth,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  and  great  flight  of  the  priests 
and  monks  who  had  occasioned  all  this  calamity. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  king  set  out  for 
the  army,  but  he  returned  and  received  iin  ad- 
dress from  the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  some  of  the  bi.slioj)s,  and 
such  of  the  peers  ;i.s  were  in  Loudou,  who  all 
prayed  for  the  calling  of  parliament.  On  the 
following  morning  he  set  out  for  head-quarters, 
now  at  Salisbury,  with  Barillon,  the  French  am- 
bassador; but,  wherever  he  advanced,  he  found 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  disaffection;  and,  fe.ar- 
ing  (probably  not  without  reason)  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law  by  his  favourite 
Churchill,  he  in  five  days  began  to  retrace  his 
steps  towards  the  eajjital. 

Churchill  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  one  of 
Charles  II.'s  illegitimates,  went  over  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  by  this  time  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  lukewarmness;  and  who,  encoui'aged 
by  risings  in  his  favour  in  Cheshire,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  the  north,  had  advanced  from  Exeter 
to  Wiucanton.  Captain  Churchill,  brother  to 
Lord  Churchill,  had  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  with 
his  ship.  The  king,  as  he  was  retreating  from 
his  own  army,  stopped  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
at  Andover,  where  he  invited  his  son-in-law, 
Prince  George  of  Dennuirk,  and  the  young  Duke 
of  Ormond,  whom  he  had  recently  gratifietl  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  to  sup  with  him.  Tlie 
very  next  morning  both  the  prince  and  the  duke 
were  missing ;  they  had  gone  straight  from  the 
royal  table  to  horse,  and  had  ridden  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  with  Lord  Drumlanrig  and  Mr.  Boyle. 
The  illustrious  Dane  had  been  wont  to  say,  when 
he  heai'd  of  the  desertion  of  any  of  those  whom 
James  liad  tlelighted  to  honour,  "Est-il  jiossible  ?" 
(Is  it  possible?)  The  king  now  said,  "Est-il 
possible  gone  too  I "  But  when,  on  the  morrow, 
lie  arrived  at  Wliitehall,  and  found  that  his 
daughter  Anne  harl  imitated  her  husband's  ex- 
ample, he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  and  with  tears, 
"God  help  me!  my  very  children  have  forsaken 
me."  Anne  had  absconded  from  the  palace  in 
the  night,  with  the  fascinating  Lady  Churchill. 
The  two  ladies  slept  in  the  city  at  the  house  of 
Compton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  wdio,  the  next 
morning,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  escorted  them 
to  Lord  Dorset's  mansion  at  Copt  Hall,  whence 
they  repaired  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton's. 
They  afterwards  went  to  Nottingham,  where  a 
small  ai'my  of  volunteers  gathered  round  the 
orthodox  hut  unfeeling  daughter  of  James.  Comp- 
ton, the  Bi.sho;i  of  London,  who  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  his  youth,  put  on  his  harness  again,  and 
rode  before  the  princess  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
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Jiis  liand,  aiul  with  pistols  at  liis  saddle-bow.  By 
this  time  Plymouth  had  declared  for  the  jiriuce, 
and  so  had  Bath  and  Bristol,  York  and  Hull ; 
and  all  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  were  flock- 
ing to  his  standard,  and  aiding  in  the  composition 
or  publication  of  manifestoes  and  declarations. 
The  Dutch  army  was  joyfully  expected  in  the 
uKra-Ioyal  cit}-  of  Oxford;  and  tlie  university,  to 
complete  their  recantation,  sent  to  make  William 
an  offer  of  all  their  |)late.  Tliere  was  a  fresh 
flight  of  ]ji-iests,  and  Jesuits,  and  court  favourites; 
among  whom  was  tlie  obnoxious  Father  Petre. 
All  that  remained  of  the  council  in  Loudon  wei-e 
distracted  and  jjanic-struck;  and  Chancellor  Jef- 
freys saw  the  gallows  or  a  worse  death  before 
him.  L^nmeaning  jiroclamations  were  issued, 
and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  a  general  pardon  to  oflenders  was 
passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  ])romi,ses  and 
professions  were  lavished  to  an  incredulous  and 
now  triumphant  people.  "Addresses,"  says 
Evelyn,  on  the  2d  of  December,  "come  ujj  from 
the  fleet  not  givateful  to  Ids  majesty;  the  Papists 
in  office  lay  down  their  commissions  and  fly; 
universal  consternation  is  amongst  them;  it  looks 
like  a  revolution!" 

But  by  this  time  James  himself  was  convinced 
that  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  flight.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  pi-evented  the  embarkation 
of  the  little  Prince  of  Wales  at  Portsmouth. 
The  child  was  brought  back  to  London ;  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  KHh  of  December,  the  queen, 
disguised  as  an  Italian  lady,  fled  with  it  across 
the  river  to  Lambeth,  lighted  on  her  doleful  way 
by  the  flames  of  burning  Popish  chapels.  From 
I^ambeth  the  queen  and  prince  were  conveyett 
in  a  coach  to  Gravesend,  where  they  embarkefl 
in  a  yacht,  which  landed  them  at  Calais.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  stupified  king  followed 
them.  He  cancelled  the  patents  for  the  new 
sheriffs,  with  the  writs  issued  for  calling  a  par- 
liament ;  and,  taking  away  the  great  seal  with 
him,  he  fled  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  across  the 
Thames  to  Lambeth,  throwing  the  sea!  into  the 
river  as  he  passed.  Relays  of  horses  had  been 
provided  by  Sheldon,  one  of  the  equei-ries,  and 
they  rode  with  all  speed  to  Feversham,  where 
they  embarked  in  a  custom-house  hoy.  But  it 
blew  a  strong  gale,  and  the  master  of  the  littU^ 
vessel,  seeing  that  he  wanted  more  ballast,  ran 
into  the  western  end  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
where  the  people  seized  the  disguised  king  as  ;i 
fugitive  Jesuit,  treated  him  with  proportionable 
rudeness,  and  carried  hiui  back  a  jirisoner  to 
Feversham.  Then  he  made  himself  known;  tohl 
the  rabble,  who  had  been  calling  him  "a  hatchet- 
faced  Jesuit,"  that  he  was  their  king,  procuretl 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  has- 
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U'licil  tn  him  to  rosouo  liim  out  of  the  rude  hands 
of  tliat  rabble  rout  of  fisliermen,  sailors,  and 
smngglors,  wlio  took  his  money,  but  refused  to 
let  him  go.  Never,  ]ierliaps,  did  a  fallen  {les]iot 
l)resent  so  miserable  a  s|)ectaele.  His  mind  was 
a  complete  wreck  :  he  told  the  mob  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  seeking  his  life,  and  he  screamed 
for  a  boat!  a  boat!  that  he  nn'ght  escape.  When 
he  was  conducted  by  Lord  Winchelsea  from  the 
jiublic  house  to  a  private  house  in  the  town,  he 
fell  a-weeping,  and  de|)lored  his  gi-eat  misfortune 
in  Icsing  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cros.s, 
which  had  lielonged  to  Edward  the  Confessor. 
When  the  news  of  his  cajiture  was  carried  to  the 
F'rince  of  Orange,  who  was  then  at  Windsor,  the 
messenger  was  referred  to  Burnet,  who  exclaimed, 
"Why  did  you  not  let  him  go  V 

As  soon  as  the  king's  flight  from  his  palace 
was  known  in  the  city  the  populace  proceeded 
to  very  violent  extremities,  being  excited  and 
maddened  b_v  all  kinds  of  reports.  In  this  frenzy 
they  destroyed  more  Pojjish  chapels,  bi-oke  open 
the  houses  of  some  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  made  search  for  Father  Petre  and  his  Jesuits. 
Petre  was  safe  in  France  ;  but  the  pope's  nuncio 
was  fain  to  disguise  himself  as  a  footman.  In 
the  midst  of  this  search  a  wretch  fell  into  their 
hands,  whose  life  would  not  have  been  safe  for 
an  instant  with  any  other  people  in  Eurojie  in  a 
similar  state  of  excitement.  This  was  Lord- 
chancellor  Jeffreys,  who  was  found  in  Wapjiing 
disguised  as  a  sailor.  They  cudgelled  him,  it  is 
true,  but  they  drew  no  knife  or  mortal  weapon 
against  the  butcher.  With  a  rare  reverence  for 
the  forms  of  justice,  they  carried  him  before  the 
lord-mayor,  who  committed  him  for  safety,  and 
at  his  own  request,  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  in  a  council  of  about 
tliirt}'  of  the  bishops  and  peers  that  were  in  Lon- 
don; the  governor  of  the  Tower  was  changed; 
and  the  Pi'ince  of  Orange  was  invited  into  the 
capital.  This  council  also  ordered  Lord  Fevers- 
liam  to  repair  to  his  helpless  master  with  200 
of  the  life-guards  and  no  more,  and  to  leave  it  to 
his  majesty  either  to  return  to  his  good  city  of 
London  or  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  as  he  should 
tlnnk  fit.  The  provisional  government  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  made  no  doubt  that  James 
would  instantly  turn  his  face  towards  France ; 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  James,  either  by 
choice  or  compulsion,  or  through  some  deceptions 
practised  upon  him,  came  back  to  London,  and 
invited  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
meet  him  at  Whitehall,  that  they  might  there 
amicably  settle  the  distractions  of  the  nation. 
But  William  had  certainly  no  wish  for  any  such 
interview;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  probably 
alarmed  liy  the  commisei'ation  which  the  Lon- 


doners had  testified  foi-  the  fallen  sovereign  on 
his  passage  through  the  city.  Wh:it  William 
and  his  jiarty  wanted  was  the  immediate  expa- 
triation of  the  king,  which  could  be  converted 
into  a  virtual  abdication  :  and  to  this  end  they 
drove,  Ijeing  assisted  by  some  whom  James  still 
considered  as  his  personal  friends.  And,  as  if 
to  revive  that  abhorrence  of  all  Pojiery  to  which, 
immeasurably  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  he 
owed  his  ruin,  he  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Whitehall,  went  to  ma.ss;  and  then,  dining  in 
public,  had  a  Jesuit  to  say  grace.'  He,  however, 
resumed  some  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  and 
showed  no  inclination  to  be  gone.  To  quicken 
him,  four  battalions  of  the  Dutch  guards  and  a 
squadron  of  horse  were  marched  into  Westminster; 
and  James'.s  ex-minister  Halifax,  and  the  Lords 
Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  waited  upon  him 
with  a  peremptory  message.  Lord  Ci-aven,  who 
was  at  Whitehall  with  a  few  of  the  guards,  de- 
clared that  the  Dutch  should  not  enter  there  as 
long  as  he  had  breath  in  Ins  body;  but  James 
had  none  of  the  spirit  of  this  octogenarian  noble, 
and  resistance  was  clearly  w'orse  than  useless. 
The  English  guards  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
Dutchmen  surrounded  the  palace.  Then  Halifax 
waited  upon  James,  who  was  in  his  bed,  and 
coolly  told  him  that  he  must  go  to  Ham,  a  house 
near  Richmond  belonging  to  the  Dowager-duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  intended 
to  enter  London  on  the  following  morning. 
James  merely  said  that  Ham  was  cold  and  d.amp, 
and  that  he  should  prefer  going  to  Rochester. 
As  this  was  a  step  towards  France,  he  was  soon 
informed  that  his  son-in-law  agreed  ;  and  about 
noon  on  the  following  day  James  embarked  in 
the  royal  barge  for  Gravesend.  He  was  attended 
by  the  Lords  Arran,  Dumbarton,  Lichfield,  Ayles- 
bury, and  Dundee,  and  followed  and  watched  by 
a  nuinlier  of  Dutch  troo])s  in  other  boats.^  The 
people  of  London  almost  forgot  the  past,  and 
many  of  them  ^^•ere  so  much  affected  .a-s  to  sheil 
tears,  and  implore  blessings  on  his  dishonoured 
head.  That  night  he  slept  at  Gravesend,  and  on 
the  morrow  he  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where 
he  spent  four  days,  still  watched  by  Dutch  troops, 
who,  of  course,  favoured  rather  than  ob.strueted 
that  flight  which  his  feai-s  and  everything  he 
saw  and  heard  recommended.  On  the  night  of 
the  23d  of  December,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed 
himself,  walked  through  the  garden  of  the  house, 
down  to  the  ISIedway,  and  put  off  in  a  boat  with 
his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  two  ex- 
captains  of  the  navy,  and  a  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers.    On  the  following  morning  he  reached  a 


'  Et't'litn,  who  W.1S  present. 

-  "17th  December.  This  night  was  a  council;  his  majesty 
refuses  to  assent  to  all  the  proposals,  and  goes  away  agaiu  to 
Rochester. 

"  ISth.     1  s.aw  liim  take  barge.     A  E,id  sight ! " — Ecflyn. 
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fishing  smack,  wUIl-Ii  IkuI  been  liiivd  fcir  tlic  |  Ambleteuse.  And  tluis  was  Britain  liajiiiilj'  de- 
voyage;  and,  i)assing  tlie  giiardsliip.s  at  the  Noro  livered  from  the  pei-vei-.se  dynasty  of  llie  .Stuarts, 
■without  molestation  or  challenge,  he  landed  on  |  when  there  wa.s  uo  longer  a  hope  or  jiromise  of 
the  morning  of  the  iJoth  at  the  small  town  of  I  its  refoi-mation. 


CHAPTER    VII.— HISTORY   OF   RELIGION. 

A.D.   1CC0-1G89. 

English  Puritanism — Eiislisli  sect.aries — Tlieir  numbers  and  variety — Their  e-\tr.^v.■lg.1uces  in  religious  belief — 
Restraiuts  by  which  they  were  ]jractic.illy  held  in  check — Military  violences  of  the  sectaries  during  the  Civil 
war — Their  limited  character— Ke-action  of  loyalist  and  Episcopalian  principles  at  the  Kestoration — Origin  of 
the  Quakers — Account  of  (ieorge  Fox,  their  founder — Extravagances  of  tiie  early  Quakers — Their  persecutions 
and  suiferings — Provocations  atforded  by  their  conduct — Account  of  James  Naylur — Hi.s  entrance  into  Bristol 
— Blasphemous  behaviour  of  his  followers — His  punishment,  repentance,  and  death — Persecutions  imposed  on 
churchmen  during  the  ascendency  of  Puritanism — Principal  churchmen  who  sulfered  during  tlie  period — 
Moderation  of  the  sectaries  as  persecutors — Dejtrivations  of  the  inferior  church  clergy — Change  effected  by 
the  Kestoration — The  church  restored  along  with  the  monarchy — Strength  of  tlie  Presbyterians — Deceitfid 
proposals  of  Charles  11  to  unite  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians — He  calls  a  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
clergymen  for  the  purpose — Their  propo.sals  for  a  plan  of  comprehension — Indignant  rejection  of  their  pro- 
posals by  the  Episcopalians — Insulting  conduct  of  the  Episcopalians — Indignant  remonstrance  of  Baxter  in 
consequence — Charles  II.  publishes  liis  "Healing  Declaration"  for  the  reconcilement  of  both  parties — Cordiality 
with  which  both  parties  received  it — Its  rejection  by  parliament — Resolution  to  suppress  Presbyterianism — 
The  Savoy  Conference — Its  proposed  object  to  unite  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians — The  Presbyterians 
circumvented — Their  offers  and  proposals — Baxter's  reformed  Liturgy — Unsatisfactory  close  of  the  Savoy 
Conference — Au  act  of  conformity  drawn  up  by  the  bishops — Alterations  made  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — The  act  of  conformity  designed  for  the  utter  overthrow  of  Presbyterianism — It  is  passed  irito  law — 
Its  subscription  enjoined  upon  the  Presbyterian  clergy — St.  Bartholomew's  D.ay — Two  thousand  Presbyterian 
clergymen  ejected  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  act  of  conformity — Puritanism  ejected  from  the  English 
church — Its  separate  existence  as  Nonconformity — The  Scottish  church — Hopes  entertained  l,)y  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  from  the  accession  of  Charles  II. — Their  disapi^ointment — Tlie  Earl  of  Middleton  appointed 
royal  commis-sioner  for  Scotland — Mad  proceedings  of  Jliddleton's  parliament — Ejuscopacy  restored  in  Scot- 
land— Act  passed  to  enforce  tlie  submission  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  the  bishops — Refusal  of  the  ministers  to 
submit — Their  ejectment  from  their  homes  and  livings — Conventicles  and  field-meetings — Efforts  for  their 
suppression — Persecutions  inflicted  upon  the  Covenanters — Loyalty  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters — Testimony 
to  that  effect  of  two  of  their  ministers — Martyrdom  of  Margaret  Wilson — Change  of  prospects  for  the  Scottish 
church  by  tlie  accession  of  James  II. — Heartiness  of  the  Scots  for  his  deposition — Downfall  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland — The  American  colonies — Hardshijis  and  difficulties  of  the  first  Puritan  settlers — Influx  of  new 
emigrants  into  America — Their  character — Religious  dissensions  among  the  infant  states — Their  intolerance 
and  persecuting  spirit — ^Case  of  Roger  Williams — Universal  toleration  established  in  Rhode  Island — Severe 
laws  in  America  against  immorality  and  dissent — Sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in  America — Slow  progress  of 
toleration  in  the  colonies. 


f'  — 1^^  N  the  History  of  Religion  during  the 
B^S,    reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 

the  Protectorate,  we  attempted  very 
briefly  to  trace  the  successive  stejis  of 
English  Puritanism,  and  tlie  forms  iu 
which  it  was  manifested,  till  the  close 
of  tlie  Commonwealth.  Like  other  great  national 
revolutions,  the  eomniencemeut  was  sufficiently 
humble,  consisting  of  a  sensitive  repugnance,  not 
to  doctrines  and  principles,  but  to  certain  trivial 
forms;  and  had  the  correction  of  these  been  con- 
ceded, there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Puritan  spirit  would  have  been  satisfied.  But 
persecution,  not  concession,  was  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  the  Puritanism  of  England  was  thus 
driven  into  the  more  decisive  and  antagonistic 


form  of  Presliyterianism,  under  which  it  grew 
strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  church  that  had 
oppressed  it.  Not  only  the  removal  of  obno.xious 
ceremonies,  which  had  been  the  original  demand, 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
itself — a  downfall  that  had  neither  been  desired 
nor  contemplated — was  the  result.  The  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism  iu  England  was  a  victory 
so  unexpected,  that  the  successful  Puritans  tliem- 
selves  might  well  be  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
of  their  own  achievement.  But  who  shall  set 
bounds  and  liniita  to  religions  inquiry,  or  satisfy, 
when  it  is  once  in  motion,  the  desire  of  national 
change  ?  The  avalandie  which  a  disturbed  at- 
mosphere had  loosened  went  onward  with  accele- 
rated force  until  it  reached  the  phiiu  below,  where 
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it  lay  inert  ami  shattered  into  fragments.  In  this 
manner  the  Puritan  impulse,  instead  of  pausing 
midway,  went  onward  in  the  more  decisive  and 
destructive  form  of  Independency,  until  all  church 
government  whatever  was  swe])t  away,  and  uo- 
lliing  left  to  bedestroyed — until  nothingreniained 
of  it  when  it  reached  the  end  of  its  career  but 
those  innumerable  fragments  of  sectarianism  into 
which  it  had  broken  by  its  own  weiglit  and  I'a- 
pidity. 

Of  the  diifei'ent  classes  of  seetai'ies  who  per- 
formed so  conspicuous  a  part  during  the  period 
■)f  the  Civ^il  war  and  the  Common wealtli,  the 
number  was  so  great,  and  in  many  cases  their 
opinions  so  extravagant,  that  a  full  history  of 
them  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  instructive. 
Animated  by  the  successful  exam])le  of  Iude]jen- 
dency,  and  protected  by  universal  toleration,  it 
was  not  wonderful  that  every  wild  opinion  should 
tind  its  adherents,  and  become  the  germinating 
jiriuciple  of  a  religious  party;  or  that  those  who 
were  sated  with  current  doctrines  by  repetition 
should  go  off  in  quest  of  new  ones,  and  give 
themselves  uo  rest  until  they  had  found  them. 
Even  the  names  of  these  sections  would  occupy 
too  much  space ;  and  Edwards,  in  his  enumera- 
tion,' gives  us  only  sixteen,  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous and  of  chief  account  in  the  changes  of 
that  most  eventful  period.  These  were  Indepen- 
dents, Brownists,  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Ana- 
baptists, Armiuians,  Libertines,  Familists,  En- 
thusiasts, Seekers,  Perfectists,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Anti-Trinitarians,  Anti-Scripturists,  and  Sceptics. 
These,  however,  did  not  compose  the  whole  amount, 
as  in  not  a  few  cases  some  of  these  names  were 
only  generic,  and  repi-esented  a  whole  brood  of 
sectarianism,  each  branch  of  the  brotherhood  op- 
posed to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  all  at  war 
with  the  parent  that  gave  them  birth.  Several 
sects,  also,  there  were  whose  doctrines  were  of 
too  flagitious  a  character  to  endure  the  light,  and 
whose  existence  was  only  manifested  by  those  oc- 
casional outrages  with  which  they  violated  every 
principle  of  common  sense  and  rule  of  social  order. 
It  is  enough  to  state,  with  regard  to  their  mani- 
fold and  contending  doctrines,  that  in  most  cases 
they  might  be  resolved  into  a  perversity,  or  even 
downright  parody,  of  that  Calvinism  in  which 
they  had  originated.  In  this  way  the  complete- 
ness of  the  atonement,  and  free  pardon  of  sin, 
were  used  as  justifications  of  every  offence :  what- 
ever sin  their  believers  might  commit  was  either 


^  Gangrcma ;  or  a  Catalogue  and  Discovery  of  manJf  of  the 
Errors,  IleresUs,  Masphemks,  and  jjemicious  Practical  of  the 
SectaHes  of  this  time,  vented  and  acted  in  England  in  these  last 
four  years.  London,  1646.  This  work,  which  its  learned  and 
pains-taking  author,  Tlioniaa  Edwards,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  London,  e-xpanded  into  thr«e  parts,  containing  in  all  1500  small 
(juai-to  pages,  was  a  production  of  some  note  in  its  day,  and  is 
the  fullest  record  of  the  religious  extravagances  of  the  period. 


no  sin  at  all,  or  was  cancelled  as  soon  as  com- 
mitted. By  such  principles  the  protections  of 
life  and  property',  the  resti-aints  of  chastity,  and 
the  laws  of  marriage  were  made  of  no  account. 
Strong  in  his  spiritual  freedom,  and  puffed  up 
with  his  fancied  illumination,  the  crazy  enthu- 
siast regarded  these  resti-aints  as  obligatory  only 
on  the  carnal  and  the  unregenei'ate ;  and  while 
ordinary  (,'hristians  were  still  burning  bricks  in 
Egypt,  by  recognizing  the  moral  obligations  of 
religion,  the  mystagogue  stalked  onward  upon 
his  new-found  path  to  the  promised  land,  account- 
ing his  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  his 
own  inward  light  in  lieu  of  all  Scripture,  a  guide 
sufficient  for  his  way,  and  a  warrant  for  all  his  ' 
movements.  How  society  could  escape  being  torn 
asunder  in  such  a  state  of  things — how  these  sec- 
taries themselves,  instead  of  being  more  outra- 
geous deliauchees  than  the  wildest  troopers  of 
Rupert  and  Goring,  were  such  peaceful  citizens 
that  a  superior  degree  of  decorum  and  peaceful- 
ness  was  maintained  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Commonwealth,  has  often  been  matter  of  won- 
derment. But  there  were  restraints  even  upon 
this  wild  fanaticism  that  could,  in  most  cases, 
reduce  it  to  comparative  harnilessness.  These 
sectaries  were  only  a  small  minority  in  a  society 
that  was  strictly  moral  and  Christian.  They  were 
under  the  strict  surveillaace,  not  only  of  those 
more  temperate  sects  from  which  they  had  apos- 
tatized, but  of  the  royalists,  whose  excesses  they 
had  been  so  ready  to  expose  and  condemn.  Thus 
hedged  in  and  watched  on  every  side,  a  circum- 
spect walk  and  abstinence  from  notorious  offences 
were  as  necessary  for  them  as  a  cropped  head,  a 
gi-ave  long  face,  and  boots  of  untanned  leather. 
But  besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  many 
oases,  these  wild  systems  of  belief  were  theories, 
or  dreams,  rather  than  practical  principles;  the 
e.xtravagances  of  an  ovei'heated  fancy,  or  provo- 
catives to  di.scussion  and  debate,  rather  than  a 
rule  of  every-day  life  and  practice.  Even  the 
restraints  of  an  earlier  and  better  creed,  and 
the  natural  jiower  of  conscience,  could  also  coerce 
them  from  the  commission  of  flagrant  excesses, 
let  the  arguments  for  the  liberty  and  impunity  of 
their  saintship  be  as  ample  as  they  might;  It 
was  upon  these,  and  other  such  considerations, 
that  the  practice  of  these  sectaries  was  .so  greatly 
better  than  their  theory;  and  that,  with  their 
argument  .still  wrong,  tlieir  conduct  was  so  much 
in  the  I'ight.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  earnestly 
as  the  Presbyterian  pen  of  the  author  of  Oan- 
grcena  laboured  to  expose  the  sinful  practices  of 
these  sectaries,  and  largely  as  he  was  aided  by 
letters  from  every  part  of  England,  detailing  the 
scandals  with  which  they  were  charged  by  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  yet  Edwards  has  been 
able  to  bring  nothing  worse  against  them,  either 
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in  clianictei-  m-  umouut,  tliim  might  be  predicated 
of  any  state  of  society  either  before  or  since  the 
period  of  the  Commouwealtli. 

When  these  sectaries  became  soldiers,  and 
formeil  jjart  of  a  victorious  army,  even  then  the 
acts  of  violence  with  which  they  were  chargeable, 
unlike  tlie  cruelty  and  rai)iiie  of  the  royalist 
troops,  were  ratlier  exi)ressioiis  of  angry  fana- 
ticism, and  protests  against  what  they  accounted 
erroneous  doctrine,  than  ebullitions  of  wanton- 
ness and  revenge.  When  these  e.\lubitions  com- 
menced, they  were  fiist  directed  against  tlie  Epis- 
cojial  church,  which  they  denounced  as  a  daughter 
of  Baliylon  and  horn  of  the  Beast,  while  its  ritual 
they  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  the  mass  in 
disguise.  To  interru]it  it,  thei'ofore,  midway,  they 
considered  to  be  a  meritorious  deed;  and  thus, 
during  the  war,  a  peaceful  village  cliurch  was 
often  startled  by  the  violent  entrance  of  a  band 
of  these  military  reformers,  who  ordered  the  jiriest 
to  close  his  prayer-book,  and  come  down  from  the 
reading-desk,  with  terrible  threats  if  he  disobeyed. 
If  he  complied,  their  errand  was  done;  but  if 
he  refused,  the  worst  he  encountered  was  to  be 
dragged  from  his  ])lace,  or  driven  into  his  parson- 
age. On  one,  at  least,  of  these  occasions,  the  in- 
cruders  were  met  with  a  violence  greater  than 
their  own;  for  the  jjriest  thus  summoned  drew  a 
dagger,  brandished  it  aloft,  and  defied  them  to 
come  forward.  On  other  occasions,  after  dis- 
charging the  preacher  from  the  pulpit,  a  gifted 
brother  wonld  assume  his  place,  and  hold  forth 
to  tlie  astonished  auditories  such  wondrous  reve- 
lations as  had  never  entered  their  hearts  to  ima- 
gine. This  occupation  of  the  pulpit,  which  formed 
such  a  temptation  to  these  inspired  lay-preachers 
and  expounders,  was  the  otfence  most  frecpiently 
committed.  Occasionally,  also,  the  doctrine.?  of 
these  teachers  wei'e  illustrated  by  practical  ex- 
amples which  were  not  always  convenient  to  the 
taught.  To  show  that  the  birds  of  the  air  were 
given  as  a  common  property  to  the  dominion  of 
the  saints,  they  sometimes  demolished  a  harmless 
dove-cot.  To  enforce  the  duty  of  even  modern 
C'hi-istians  to  abstain  from  eating  "things  stran- 
gled," they  would,  in  a  march,  reject  the  fowls 
which  had  been  got  ready  for  their  dinner  in 
the  houses  ujjon  which  they  wei-e  quartered, 
because  their  hosts  had  killed  the  poultry  in  the 
usual  fashion  by  twisting  their  necks;  and  would 
themselves  go  to  the  barn-j'ard  and  prepare  ma- 
terials for  an  orthodox  meal  by  clio|iping  off  the 
heads  and  pouring  out  the  blood  of  all  the  hens, 
geese,  and  turkeys  that  remained.  To  burn  the 
Bible  itself,  also,  before  the  eyes  of  a  horror- 
struck  assembly,  was  sometimes  the  daring  act 
of  the  wildest  of  these  sectarians,  to  show  that 
their  own  inward  light  was  su]oerior  to  all  writ- 
ten revelation.      Such,  after  all   the  numerous 


statements  of  the  period,  were  the  chief  violences 
that  could  be  charged  even  u])ou  the  most  insane 
of  these  sectaries,  while  fire  and  sword  predomi- 
nateil,  and  when  victory  left  them  masters  of  the 
field.  But  it  is  easy  to  .see  how  such  manifesta- 
tions might  have  been  followed  by  the  demolition 
of  churches,  the  banishment  of  religious  oi'di- 
nancea,  and  a  fanaticism  that  would  have  recoiled 
into  its  opposite  extreme  of  universal  atheism, 
had  not  these  men  formed  a  small  and  divideil 
minority,  with  Cromwell  to  kee])  them  in  check. 
Even  as  it  was,  however,  the  reproach  they  had 
lirought  u]ion  the  Christian  chai'actcr  was  neither 
light  n<ir  transient,  and  the  uidiealthy  eti'ects  of 
their  exami)le  was  fatally  ilbistrated  after  the 
Restoration.  The  profanity  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  found  its  chief  aliment  in  the  s,aying.s  and 
doings  of  the  court  of  Cromwell,  which  i-equired 
little  wit  or  invention  to  parody.  The  restored 
Cavaliers  revenged  themselves  upon  these  Round- 
lieads  who  had  so  often  chased  them  from  the 
field,  by  exaggerating,  in  their  own  conduct,  every 
vice  which  these  Roundheads  had  especially  de- 
nounced. Gay  young  gentlemen,  who  looked  to 
the  court  as  their  guide  and  exemi>lar,  were  care- 
ful that  none  should  suspect  them  of  belonging 
to  the  opposite  faction  ;  and  they  proved  their 
loyalty  by  their  contempt  for  all  religion,  and 
their  defiance  of  every  moral  restraint.  Even  the 
more  sober-minded  of  the  community  were  care- 
ful not  to  ajjpear  "righteous  over  much,"  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  a  taint  of  Puritanism 
or  disloyalty.  It  was  only  the  natural  recoil  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  in  which  excessive  fana- 
ticism and  a  wild  religious  show  were  matched 
by  equal  pi'ofanity,  recklessness,  and  indilFerence. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  wildest  of 
these  sects  were  so  short-lived,  and  that  they  ex- 
pired with  the  turmoil  that  had  given  them  birth. 
It  was  also  well  that  the  Puritanism  of  England 
still  survived  in  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists;  and  that  these  numerous  and  in- 
fluential ]5ortions  of  the  religious  community 
were  now  so  taught  by  experience,  and  sobered 
by  disap]3ointment,  as  to  be  able  to  resume  their 
old  position,  and  make  head  botli  against  courtly 
vice  and  higli-church  intolerance.  Still,  however, 
amidst  these  brief  notices  of  sectaries,  we  cannot 
omit  one  of  the  latest  born  and  longest  surviving 
of  the  family — once  the  wildest,  and  afterwards 
the  most  demure  and  sober-minded  of  the  whole 
— which,  strong  in  its  simplicity  and  upright 
integi'ity,  has  contrived  to  weather  through  those 
storms  in  which  its  less  worthy  brethren  perished, 
and  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  influential  Chris- 
tian sects  of  our  own  day.  We  allude  to  tliat  well- 
known  connnunity  called  Qiiakers,  or  Friends. 

Their  foundci-,  George  Fox,  was  born  at  Drayton 
in  Leicestershire,  a.d.  162-1,  and  was  apprenticed 
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to  the  luimble  craft  of  a  shoemaker;  but  heaiiiig 
■what  lie  imagined  to  be  a  voice  from  he.aveii, 
commamliiii;  liiiii  to  forsake  all,  anil  become  a 
stranger  to  every  one,  he,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
made  himself  a  strong  dress  of  leather,  such  as 
would  be  sufficient  fur  a  life-long  pilgrimage,  and 
went  forth,  expounding  the  .Scrijitures  by  strange 
glosses  wherever  he  could  tind  peojjle  to  listen. 
The  same  voice  that  sent  him  on  his  mission  had 
also  commanded  him,  as  he  averred,  to  take  ofl' 
his  hat  to  no  one,  to  omit  all  titles  of  distinction, 
and  address  every  person  with  thee  and  thou;  to 
shun  every  kind  of  bowing  and  salutation,  and 
not  to  bid  "good  morning"  or  "good  evening"  to 
any  one.  Such  discourtesy,  in  an  age  when  rank 
was  respected,  and  friendly  greetings  were  the 
]ieaeeful  ]iassports  of  the  highway,  was  certain 
to  win  ])ersecution  and  notoriety;  and  he  soon 
found  himself  not  only  in  prison  and  the  stocks, 
but  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  men  and  women, 
who  followed  him  wherever  he  was  pleased  to 
lead  them.  His  first  signal  public  outbreak  was  in 
1649,  when  he  interrupted  a  church  in  the  midst 
of  Divine  service  at  Nottingham.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  preacher  was  ui'giug  the  duty  of  trying 
all  doctrines  by  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
wheTi  George  Fox  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  and  cried,  "Oh  no!  it  is  not  the 
Scripture,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
ojjinions  and  religions  are  to  be  tried ;  for  it  was 
the  Spirit  that  led  people  into  all  truth,  and 
gave  them  the  knowledge  of  it."  This  interrup- 
tion of  churches  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
duty  of  these  followers  of  Fox.  They  denounced 
the  buildings,  which  they  called  steeple-houses, 
and  the  officiating  ministers,  whom  they  stigma- 
tized as  deceivers,  false  prophets,  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind;  and  exhorted  the  people  to  abandon 
such  guides,  and  follow  the  light  that  was  within 
them.  To  such  a  height  did  their  extravagance 
arise,  that  some  of  them  went  naked  through 
towns  and  villages,  predicting  woes  upon  the 
nation,  and  summoning  the  people  to  repent. 
These  violations  of  the  public  peace  and  common 
decency  could  not  pass  unpunished.  The  offen- 
ders were  assailed  and  moV)bed  in  the  streets 
without  mercy;  and  when  taken  before  the  ma- 
gistrates their  ]3unishmeut  was  increased  through 
their  conteni])t  of  the  court,  in  refusing  to  take 
off  their  hats,  or  swear  the  customary  oaths  of 
trial.  They  also  proilainied  war  against  every 
sect,  and  exjiosed  themselves  to  the  persecution 
of  all  the  other  jmrties  of  professing  Christians 
by  denying  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  propriety  of  setting  apart  any  building  for 
the  jjurposes  of  religious  worshij).  As  they  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  multiply  under  such  a  con- 
genial storm  of  pei-secution,  they  soon  acquired 
the  name  of  Quaker.s,  in  consequence  of  their 


tremulous  tones  and  gestures  while  jneaching, 
and  their  frequent  call  upon  the  peojjie  to  quake 
at  the  woi-d  of  the  Ijord.  A  distinct  idea  of  the 
amount  of  iiersecution  they  endured  was  given  in 
a  statement  jiresented  to  parliament  in  U).57,  by 
Avhich  it  appeared  that  140  Quakers  were  at  that 
time  in  )irison;  and  that,  during  the  six  previous 
years,  1000  had  been  punished,  of  whom  twenty- 
one  had  died  in  confinement.  Even  the  Protector 
himself,  averse  as  he  was  to  jjersecution,  was  un- 
able to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  in  consequence 
of  their  growing  outrages,  which  fines,  whipping, 
and  imprisonment  seemed  only  to  embolden. 
Some  of  these  instances,  indeed,  were  utterly  in- 
tolerable. Quaker  prophets  iierambulated  the 
streets  of  London,  denouncing,  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  the  government  of  Cromwell,  and  predict- 
ing its  downfall.  One  of  them,  taking  his  station 
at  the  door  of  the  parliament  house  with  a  drawn 
sword,  woiuided  several  persons,  and  declareil 
that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill 
every  member  of  the  house.  It  has  been  alleged, 
also,  that,  in  the  midst  of  public  worship  in 
Whitehall  Chapel,  and  while  the  Protector  was 
present,  a  Quakeress  entered  the  assembly  stark 
naked,  as  a  "sign"  to  the  astonished  worship- 
pers.' 

But  the  frenzy  of  Quakerism  reached  its  cul- 
minating point,  and  was  exhibited  on  its  greatest 
and  most  jjublic  scale,  in  the  case  of  James  Nay- 
lor.  This  man,  originally  an  Independent,  but 
cast  ovit  of  their  communion  upon  charges  of  wan- 
tonness and  blasjjhemy,  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
Qu.akers,  and  .attained  among  them  such  renown 
for  his  pro]jhetic  and  supernatural  powers,  that  he 
was  alleged  to  have  even  raised  the  dead  to  life. 
The  most  .ardent  of  his  worshippers  were  of  the 
female  sex  ;  for,  independently  of  his  wonderful 
gifts  and  endowments,  Naylor  was  of  a  goodly 
presence  and  winning  ingratiating  manners.  But 
one  peculiar  attraction  which  he  possessed  in 
the  eyes  of  his  followers,  was  a  supposed  likeness 
to  the  appear.ance  of  our  Saviour,  as  described 
in  the  letter  which  Publius  Lentulus  is  said  to 
have  written  to  the  senate  of  Rome;  and  this 
casual  resemblance  Naylor  was  careful  to  com- 
plete to  the  uttermo.st,  in  the  wearing  and  dressing 
of  his  hair  and  beard.  Riding  from  E.xeter  to 
Bristol,  his  journey  was  converted  by  his  fran- 
tic worshippers  into  a  blasphemous  imitation  of 
the  last  journey  of  our  Saviour  to  .Jerusalem : 
some  women  led  his  horse,  others  spread  their 
scarfs  and  handkerchiefs  on  his  way,  and  sang 
before  liim  "  Holy!  holy!  holy !"  with  other  ascrip- 
tions taken  from  Sacred  Writ  applied  to  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  He  was  .speedily  thrown  into 
prison;  but  this,  instead  of  damping,  only  elevated 
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the  adoration  of  tlie.«;e  femalo  lU'Votocs,  wlio 
crowiteil  to  his  cell,  sat  or  knelt  on  the  gronnd 
before  him,  kissed  his  hand,  and  sang  to  him 
those  praises  which  belong  only  to  the  Almighty. 
In  the  meantime,  his  case  was  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  keen  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  after  narrowly  escaping  .sentence  of 
death  as  a  blas])henier,  he  was  condennied  to  be 
pilloried  and  whipped,  and  to  have  his  tongue 
liored  through  with  a  hot  iron.  The  ])oor  mad- 
man bore  these  terrible  intlii-tions  meekly;  but 
his  followers,  gone  even  further  than  himself, 
still  continued  to  crawl  around  him,  kissing  his 
feet,  licking  his  wounds,  and  leaning  in  his  bosom. 
In  terms  of  his  sentence  he  was  afterwards  eon- 
signed  to  bridewell,  where  he  was  condemned  to 
work  for  his  living;  and  although  at  first  he 
refused  to  labour,  a  three  days'  fast  tamed  him 
into  compliance,  while  two  years  of  confinement 
sufficed  to  dispel  his  dreams,  and  reduce  him  to 
the  ordinary  standard.  He  confessed  his  fault 
in  language  of  the  deepest  humility  and  peni- 
tence. "All  those  ranting,  wild  spirits,"  he  wrote, 
"  which  gathered  aliout  me  at  that  time  of  dark- 
ness, with  all  their  wild  arts  and  wicked  works, 
against  the  honour  of  God  and  his  pure  Spirit 
and  people,  I  renounce;  and  whereas  I  gave  ad- 
vantage, thi'ongh  want  of  judgment,  to  that  evil 
spirit,  I  take  shame  to  myself."  He  was  libe- 
rated by  order  of  parliament  in  1660,  and  was 
ever  afterwards  distinguished  by  careful  self- 
watchfulness,  humility,  gentleness,  and  piet}'. 
He  survived  his  deliverance  from  prison  only  a 
few  months,  and  die<l  in  a  more  rational  and 
better  esteem  with  the  more  sober  of  his  party, 
than  the  wild  hosannahs  with  which  he  had  been 
formerly  deified  couM  have  promised.  Such  was 
James  Naylor,  the  type  of  Quakerism  both  in  its 
frenzy  and  its  subsequent  soberness.  In  the 
entry  of  his  rabble-rout  into  Bristol,  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  recognize  the  calm,  temperate, 
and  demure  Quakers  of  a  later  day,  as  to  trace 
the  likeness  of  Knip))erduling  or  John  of  Leyden 
in  a  modern  British  Baptist.' 

While  thus  the  (Church  of  England  was  in  the 
first  instance  overthrown  by  the  Pi'esbyterians, 
and  afterwards  insultingly  tramiiled  under  foot  by 
the  sectaries,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  course 
of  its  ministers  during  this  dark  night  of  perse- 
cution and  affliction;  and  this,  the  more  espe- 
cially, because  the  morning  was  at  hand  when 
they  were  once  more  to  resume  their  ascendency. 
Of  the  distinguished  prelates  and  divines  of  the 
period  who  sufl'ered  with  their  falling  church, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was 
deprived   by  the   Presbyterian   party  while   he 
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was  rector  of  Upjiingham  ;  who  .'[ftcrw.ards  be- 
came a  chaplain  in  the  royalist  army,  but  was 
taken  prisoner ;  then  turned  schoolmaster ;  and 
finally  went  an  exile  into  Ireland,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  Restoration,  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  Another,  who  was 
deprived,  ejected,  sequestrated,  and  imprisoned, 
was  Bishop  Hall,  the  well-known  author  of 
Contcmp/ationK  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament, «  work  whose  high  po- 
|iularity  and  usefulness  the  lapse  of  two  centu- 
ries has  in  no  degree  diminished.  A  third  was 
Dr.  Pococke,  a  name  dear  to  students  of  sacred 
and  Oriental  literature,  who  was  first  deprived  of 
his  professorship  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  in  1651, 
for  declining  to  take  the  engagement,  and  after- 
wards prosecuted  by  the  comipittee  for  the  re- 
moval of  scandalous  ministers,  with  the  design 
of  ejecting  him  from  the  sacred  office.  The  com- 
mittee being  unable  to  find  any  scandal  against 
his  moral  conduct,  charged  him  with  ignorance 
and  insufficiency!  The  name  of  the  learned  and 
)irimitive  Archbishop  U.sher,  equally  cherished 
by  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  also  stands 
in  the  list  of  the  persecuted.  Driven  from  Ii-e- 
land,  his  native  country,  by  the  rebellion,  he  fled 
to  England,  and  on  being  nominated  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  he  de- 
clined the  appointment:  it  would  indeed  have 
been  a  useless  office  for  one  whose  chief  wish 
was  peace  and  union,  and  whose  congenial  office 
was  to  promote  reconciliation.  On  the  Vireaking 
out  of  the  war  liis  liVirary  was  seized  by  the 
parliamentarian  army;  and  when  the  king  was 
executed,  he  witnessed  the  s]iectacle  from  the 
le.'ids  of  a  house,  and  nearly  died  with  anguish  at 
the  sight.  Scarcely  inferior  to  these,  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the 
Church  History  of  Britain,  one  of  the  best  of 
wits,  scholars,  and  historians,  and  withal  so 
liber.al  in  his  views,  that  while  the  Puritans  re- 
jected him  as  an  Episcopalian,  his  own  brethren 
suspected  him  of  being  a  Purit.an  ;  and  William 
Chillingworth,  the  able  controversial  champion 
of  Protestantism  against  Poj)ery ;  and  Dr.  Co- 
sin,  who,  after  being  imprisoned,  ]jlundered  of 
all  his  property,  and  driven  into  exile,  was  at  the 
Restoration  appointed  Bisho]i  of  Durham,  and  was 
renowned  as  the  most  munificent  ]irelate  who 
had  ever  held  that  almost  regal  office.  To  these, 
several  others  might  be  added  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  English  church,  who  were  the  renowned 
of  their  age  for  learning,  talent,  and  Jiiety,  liut 
who.se  high  worth  was  of  little  account  in  such  a 
struggle,  while  it  only  made  them  more  conspi- 
cu(nis  marks  for  deprivation,  per.secution,  and 
ejection.  Bui  thmigh  all  this  w;is  h;ird  measure,  it 
is  gratifying  to  think  that  nothing  worse  was  in- 
flicted.    This  was  the  more  praiseworthy  on  the 
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part  of  tlieir  persecutors,  when  we  remember 
the  provocations  with  which  the  hitter  had  been 
tried.  The  day  of  their  triumph  had  arrived, 
and  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  was  their  own; 
but  even  then,  if  tlie  scourges,  the  mutilating 
knives,  and  branding-irons  of  Laud  were  remem- 
bered, it  was  only  as  examples  to  be  condemned 
and  avoided. 

While  it  thus  fared  with  the  great  lights  of 
the  church,  the  inferior  clergy  couUl  not  expect 
to  escape.  A  new  church  was  to  be  set  up,  and 
therefore  the  demolition  of  the  old  was  naturally 
the  order  of  the  day.  In  a  petitionary  remon- 
strance, presented  by  Dr.  Garden  to  the  pro- 
tector, one-half  of  the  ministers  and  scholars  of 
England  and  Wales  were  stated  to  have  been 
excluded  from  their  church  livings,  college  fel- 
lowships, and  charge  of  free  schools  ;  and  when 
to  these,  curates,  chaplains,  and  jjersons  in  pre- 
paration for  sacred  orders  were  added,  the  num- 
bers thus  deprived  were  supposed  to  amount  to 
10,000.'  But  what  crime  had  they  committed  i 
It  was  enough  that  tliey  were  arrayed  against  a 
new  order  of  things,  which  they  wei'e  powerless 
to  avert,  but  which  they  still  continued  to  op- 
pose. It  was  the  constant  assertion  of  the  roy- 
alists, that  although  some  of  the  offences  charged 
against  the  ejected  clergy  were  capital,  there  was 
a  want  of  sufficient  proof ;  that  the  witnesses 
were  seldom  examined  on  oath;  that  many  of  the 
complainers  were  factious  persons;  that  some  of 
the  clergy  were  unjustly  accused  of  holding  false 
doctrine;  and  that  the  real  fault,  in  many  cases, 
was  loyalty.  But  in  turning  to  the  account  of 
Baxter,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  a 
large  proportion  of  these  deprivations,  inflicted 
by  Cromwell's  triers,  appear  to  have  been  only 
too  necessary,  and  that  religion  and  national 
morality  were  all  the  better  of  the  purification. 
Fuller,  in  his  own  quaint  style,  takes  a  middle 
course,  and  endeavours  to  show  both  the  evil 
and  the  good.  "  As  much  corruption,"  he  says, 
"  was  let  out  by  this  ejection  (many  scandalous 
ministers  deservedly  punished),  so,  at  the  same 
time  the  veins  of  the  English  church  were  also 
emptied  of  much  good  blood  (some  inoffensive 
pastors),  which  hath  made  her  body  hydropical 
ever  since,  ill-humours  succeeding  in  the  room, 
by  reason  of  too  large  and  sudden  evacuation."" 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  Restora- 
tion was  the  work  of  the  Presbyterians.  The 
due  limitation,  not  the  abrogation  of  the  kingly 
rule,  was  their  favourite  political  principle,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Independents  and  sec- 
tai'ies,  who  were  wholly  for  a  republic.  It  was 
this  that  made  the   Presbyterians  and  royalists 
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SO  nuich  at  one  in  elfeeting  the  recal  of  (.,'harles 
II.,  and  (h'ove  them  afterwards  more  widely 
asunder  than  ever  when  the  terms  of  that  resto- 
ration became  the  subject  of  question.  When 
the  event  occurred,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  restoration  of  the  church  along  with  the 
monarchy;  for  Juxon,  who  had  attendecl  the  late 
king  on  the  scattold,  was  appointed  Archijishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  while  Sheldon  was  made  Bishojj  of 
Loudon,  and  Morley,  the  friend  of  Lord  Falk- 
land, Bishop  of  Worcester.  But  as  yet  the  Pres- 
byterians were  not  to  be  discountenanced,  and 
thei-efore  the  most  eminent  of  their  preachers 
were  admitted  as  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the 
king.  So  strong  was  still  the  party,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  repositions  of  the  old 
Episcopal  clergy  into  their  former  charges,  the 
Presbyterians  were  possessed  of  most  of  the  great 
benefices  of  the  church,  chiefly  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  the  two  luiiversities.  On  account 
therefore  of  their  jwlitical  influence,  a  scheme  of 
comprehension  was  suggested  liy  the  principal 
statesmen,  that  would  enable  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  to  continue  in  the  church,  and  retain  their 
benefices  and  clerical  position.  But  to  this  con- 
ciliatoiy  plan  the  bishops  were  opposed :  they 
declared  that  it  was  safer  to  have  a  schism  out  of 
the  church  than  ivithiii  it ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
conciliating  the  Presbytei-ians,  they  thought  it 
better  to  eject  them,  and  have  their  places  filled 
with  miuistei'S  devoted  to  roj-alty  and  Episcopacy. 
This  plan  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  but  from  a 
deeper  cause  than  the  bishops  suggested.  He 
was  already,  though  in  secret,  a  Papist,  and  in 
the  deprivation  of  the  Presbyterians,  he  could 
anticipate  the  restoration  of  Popery.  He  knew 
that  by  oppressing  this  numerous  and  influential 
body,  he  could  compel  them  to  demand  tolera- 
tion ;  and  this  toleration  he  was  determined  not 
to  grant,  unless  it  was  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  the  Roman  Catholics  within  it-s  benefits.' 
For  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme  it  was  ne- 
cessai'y  to  hoodwink  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians alike;  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  ))lan  of 
comprehension,  the  leaders  of  the  latter  party 
wei-e  invited  to  an  audience  of  the  king  at  the 
lodgings  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  lord- 
chamberlain.  Baxter  was  their  spokesman  ;  and 
to  the  eloquent  pleading  of  the  author  of  the 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  Charles  listened  with  a 
show  of  great  cordiality.  The  speaker  declared 
that  it  was  not  for  Presbyterians,  or  for  any 
party  as  such,  that  he  was  pleading,  but  for  the 
religious  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects  at  large. 
He  showed  how  advantageous  a  union  would  be 
to  the  king,  the  people,  and  the  bishops  them- 
selves; and  that  to  accomplish  such  a  union  was 


3  Buniefs  History  of  his  Oicn  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  ITS,  179.    Fulio 
Loudon,  1724. 
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enay,  by  ado])ling  for  its  basis  only  sucli  things 
as  were  absohitely  necessary;  to  wit,  the  true  ex- 
ercise of  cluirch  discipline;  and  to  avoid  the  cast- 
ing out  of  faitliful  ministers  whose  consciences 
would  lU'ge  them  to  exercise  such  discipline,  as 
well  as  obtruding  incompetent  and  unworthy 
clergymen  upon  the  people.  Tlie  king  expressed 
his  entire  approbation  of  these  moderate,  con- 
ciliatory sentiments,  and  Ids  resolution  to  co- 
operate in  giving  them  effect.  Sucli  a  union,  he 
thought,  might  be  accomjilished;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  would  bring  (he  two  parties  together 
himself.  j\s  it  was  evident,  however,  that  they 
could  only  be  united,  not  by  any  one  party  iit- 
temjiting  to  bring  over  the  otlierto  its  views,  but 
by  each  conceding  some  points,  and  meeting  on  a 
common  gi'ound,  he  wished  to  know  what  con- 
cessions the  Presbyterians  were  willing  to  make 
to  the  Episcopalians  on  the  subject  of  chui'cli 
government,  and  desired  them  to  draw  up  their 
projjosals  to  that  effect.  Cheered  by  this  prospect 
of  peace,  the  Presbyterian  leaders  assembled  their 
bretliren  togetlier  at  Sion  College  in  London,  and, 
after  much  anxious  debate,  adopted  Arcld)ishop 
Usher's  model  of  church  government,  as  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  to  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  submit.  This  jilan,  which  the  archbishop 
liad  formulated  many  years  before,  under  the  title 
of  a  "  Reduction  of  Episcopacy,"  was  in  the  eyes 
of  high-church  Episcoj:)alians,  as  well  as  stern 
Scottish  Presbytei-s,  a  rediiciio  ad  absurdum,  for 
it  was  of  such  a  moderate  compi-omising  charac- 
ter, tliat  both  jiarties  rejected  it  alike.  It  bore 
the  same  relation  to  each,  that  a  mixed  monarchy 
possesses  in  reference  to  the  monarcliic  and  re- 
publican rule,  and  was  comiiosed,  as  its  admirers 
judged,  of  the  best  parts  of  both.  It  was  to  have 
a  primate  or  archbishop  to  preside  over  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  bishop  for  eacli  diocese,  as  before, 
with  suffragans  for  the  rural  deaneries;  but  these 
different  functionaries  were  to  act  only  through 
their  synodal  meetings,  of  which  they  were  to  be 
the  constant  and  legitimate,  instead  of  teraporaiy 
and  elective  moderators,  while  these  courts,  from 
that  of  the  suffragan  to  the  primate,  were  model- 
led upon  tlie  ])resbyteries,  synods,  and  general  as- 
semV)lies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Thus  far  the 
Engli.sh  Presbyterians  were  willing  to  go;  and  on 
the  22(1  of  October  (1660),  the  day  appointed  for 
the  conference,  they  repaired  to  the  royal  presence. 
But  here  they  found  themselves  alone;  the  op- 
])0site  party  were  not  in  attendance;  and  although 
the  king  assured  them  that  the  bishops  wonld  be 
forthcoming  with  their  concessions,  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  received  nothing  more  than  a  long 
protest  from  the  bishops  against  each  and  every 
piart  of  their  proposal.  Professing  their  earnest 
desire  for  peace  in  the  church,  they  could  not  see 
liow  this  could  be  effected  by  the  proposals  of 
V^OL.  II. 


the  Presbyterians:  on  the  contrary,  they  idleged 
that  the.se  would  only  be  productive  of  new  dif- 
fei-ences,  by  displeasing  the  best  part  of  Ids  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  who  were  satisfied  with  what 
was  already  established,  and  by  encouraging  the 
tmbnlent  of  every  chuss  of  Dissenters  to  make 
still  further  demands.  To  their  objections  Bax- 
ter wrote  a  long  reply.  "  This,"  he  indignantly 
addresses  them,  "is  i/oiir  way  of  conciliation! 
When  yon  were  to  bring  in  your  utmost  conces- 
sions in  order  to  our  uidty,  and  it  was  jtromised 
by  his  majesty  tliat  you  .should  nu'ct  us  half- 
way, you  bring  in  nothing;  and  you  persuade  his 
majesty  also  that  he  should  not  believe  ns  in 
what  we  offer— that  it  woidd  not  be  satisfactory 
if  it  were  granted  !"  After  briefly  answering  their 
objections,  he  adds,  "  In  conclusion,  we  perceive 
that  yoiu-  counsels  against  peace  are  not  likely  to 
be  frustrated.  Your  desires  concerning  u-s  are 
likely  to  be  accomplished.  You  are  likely  to  be 
gi-atified  with  our  silence  and  ejection,  and  the 
excommunication  and  eonsec|uent  suli'i'rings  of 
Dissentei-s,  And  yet  we  will  believe,  that '  blessed 
are  til e  peaee-makei-s ;'  and  though  deceit  be  in 
the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evil,  yet  there  is 
joy  to  the  counsellors  of  peace.  And  though  wo 
are  stopped  by  you  in  our  following  of  peace, 
and  are  never  likely  thus  publicly  to  seek  it  more, 
because  you  think  we  must  hold  our  tongues  that 
you  may  hold  your  peace;  yet,  we  ai-e  resolved, 
by  the  help  of  God,  '  if  it  be  possible,  and  as 
much  as  lieth  in  us,  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men."" 

On  the  2.5th  of  October,  only  three  days  after 
this  conference,  the  "  Healing  Declaration,"  as  it 
was  termed,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  en- 
titled— "His  majesty's  declaration  to  all  liis  lov- 
ing subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  England  and  do- 
minion of  Wales,  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs;" 
and  had  it  been  published  in  good  faith,  and  with 
a  sincere  design  for  the  fui'therance  of  the  com- 
mon Protestantism,  it  might  have  united  the  two 
great  parties,  and  been  indeed  a  healing  of  their 
mutual  dissensions.  This  was  evident  from  the 
mode  of  its  reception;  for  while  the  Episcopalians 
eulogized  it  as  the  very  spirit  of  true  wisdom  and 
charity,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  welcomed  it  with  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king.  It  did  not,  indeed,  go  so  far 
as  they  wished  in  the  establishment  of  a  future 
government  of  the  church,  but  still  they  felt  that 
much  had  been  conceded;  and  while  they  thanked 
his  majesty  for  a  declai'ation  so  full  of  "indulgence 
and  gi-acious  condescension,"  they  promised  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  heal  the  bi-eachcs,  and  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  \nnon  of  the  church.  Charles 
in  his  reply  said,  "  I  will  endeavour  to  give  all 
satisfaction,  and  to  make  you  as  happy  as  myself." 

'  Rdiquia  Saxteriana,  lib.  i. 
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He  was  as  deep  a  tlisseiulili-r  as  his  father  or 
gi-andfather,  wliile  his  ilissiiimhUioii  was  all  the 
more  dangerous,  that  it  was  accompanied  with 
such  a  show  of  cheerful,  straight-forward  frank- 
ness. Encouraged  by  the  piospect  of  affairs,  ])r. 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  acce)>ted  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich, an<l  another.  Dr.  Man- 
ton,  accept<jd  the  living  of 
Coveut  Garden,  and  con- 
sented to  receive  Episcopal 
investment  from  the  Bishop 
of  Loudon.  But  suspicious 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  king, 
or  more  probably  being  ap- 
prehensive that  the  declara- 
tion would  not  be  passed 
into  law  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  still  greater 
number  rejected  the  offered 
preferments.  Thus,  Baxter 
refused  the  bishopric  of 
Hereford,  Dr.  Bates  the 
deanery  of  Lichfield,  ami 
Mr.  Bowles  that  of  York. 
The  result  justified  their 
scruples.  The  "Healing  De- 
claration," on  being  present- 
ed to  the  commons,  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  183  to  157;  and  lost,  not 
through  the  Episcopalian  zeal  of  the  house,  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, and  the  bishops,  who  had  no  real  inten- 
tion that  it  should  pass  into  law.  Thus,  when 
too  late,  the  Presbyterians  found  that  they  had 
been  lured  on,  to  be  duped  and  disappointed. 
Conformity  to  the  Established  church  was  now 
the  law;  and  the  strictness  with  which  it  would 
be  enforced  was  shown  in  the  disinterment  of 
tlie  bodies  of  the  regicides  from  sacred  ground, 
and  their  exposure  on  gibbets,  which  was  the 
next  act  of  the  Convention  Pai-liament.  Even 
Venner's  mad  insurrection  formed  a  ground  for 
prohibiting  all  large  meetings  of  the  sectaries,  and 
for  insulting  and  pej-secutiug  the  Presbyterians. 
The  drift  of  all  this  was  announced  in  plain,  ex- 
press language  by  Clarendon  to  the  parliament, 
when  he  told  them,  that  some  men  would  still 


preach    and    write   imi)ro])erly,   but   that   these 
should  soon  be  reduced  by  hiw  to  obedience. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  trial  for  the  Presbyte- 
rians that  tlie  memoraV)le  Savoy  Conference  was 
assembled.  It  was  so  called,  because  its  meet- 
ings, which  were  to  continue  four  months  from 
the  25th  of  March,  1G61,  were  held  at  the  Bishop 


The  IS.tvov  Palace.' — From  a  view  by  G.  Vertiie,  drawn  iu  1736. 


of  London's  lodgings  in  the  Savoy.  The  pro- 
posed object  was  the  union  of  the  two  great  re- 
ligious parties,  and  this,  chiefly,  by  a  revision  of 
the  Bix)k  of  Common  Praj'er.  On  the  side  of 
the  Established  church  were  twelve  bishops, 
with  nine  assistants ;  on  that  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, an  equal  number  of  learned  clergymen  and 
laymen.  Seldom,  indeed,  had  such  an  amount 
of  logic  and  scholarsliip  met  on  one  arena.  But 
are  these  the  weajjons  most  available  for  the 
settling  of  religious  disagreement,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  concord  ?  The  proceedings 
were  opened  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  Sheldon, 
the  new  Bishop  of  Loudon,  who  declared  that 
this  meeting  had  not  been  called  by  his  party, 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  Liturgy  as  it  was, 
but  by  the  other,  who  were  therefore  bound  to 
state  their  objections,  and  bring  forward  their 
proposals.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Presbyterians 


'  The  palace  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
between  the  river  and  the  Str.and,  was  erected  in  1245,  by  Peter, 
E.arl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  and  uncle  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Henry  Plantagenet, 
first  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  it  was  here  that  John,  King  of 
France,  was  confined  after  the  battle  of  Poictiera,  and  where  he 
also  died,  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  this  country  not  long  after 
his  release.  In  1381,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ob- 
no.xiou8  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  burned  by  the  rebels  under  W.at 
Tyler;  and  after  this  event  appears  to  have  existed  as  a  ruin  till 
1505,  when  it  was  endowed  by  Henry  VII.  as  an  hospital  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  for  the  relief  of  100  poor  people.  In  1553  the 
hospital  was  suppressed  by  Edward  VI.,  but  afterwards  re- 


established by  Queen  Mar.v,  and  continued  and  maintained  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  celebrated  Savoy  Conference,  for  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  held  here 
at  the  Restoration,  between  the  partizans  of  Episcopacy  and 
Presbytery.  Subsequently  to  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
gone  gradually  to  decay,  and  in  1720  is  described  as  being  in  a 
very  ruinous  and  dilapid.ated  condition.  At  this  time,  besides 
being  employed  as  a  military  prison,  it  contained  the  king's 
printing-press,  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy,  and  three  or 
four  meeting-houses  for  foreigners  and  Dissentera.  Of  this 
ancient  building,  which  possesses  so  many  historical  associations, 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy,  above 
referred  to. 
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were  desirous  of  settling  the  question  by  oral 
controversy  and  discussion.  At  lengtli,  they 
agreed  to  produce  their  objections  all  at  once, 
anil  in  writing,  and  thereby  fell  into  the  tra]) 
that  had  been  laid  for  them.  "Sheldon  .saw  well," 
says  Burnet,  "  wliat  the  eftect  would  be  of  putting 
them  to  make  all  their  demands  at  once :  the 
number  of  them  raised  a  mighty  outcry  iigainst 
them,  as  people  that  could  never  be  satisfied." 
It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  objections  con- 
tained in  these  papers,  as  indicating  the  views  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  this  period,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  willing  to  conform.  "They 
moved  (the  reverend  historian  adds)  that  Bishoj) 
Usher's  "  Reduction"  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
groundwork  to  treat  on  ;  that  bisliojis  should 
not  govern  their  diocese  by  their  single  authority, 
nor  depute  it  to  lay  ofticers  in  their  courts;  but 
should,  in  matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction, 
take  along  with  them  the  counsel  and  concur- 
rence of  the  presbyters.  They  did  offer  .seve- 
ral exceptions  to  the  Liturgy,  against  the  many 
responses  by  the  people ;  and  they  desired  all 
might  be  made  one  continued  prayer.  They  de- 
sired that  no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Apocryphal  books ;  that  the  psalms  used  in  the 
daily  service  should  be  according  to  the  new 
translation.  They  excepted  to  many  parts  of  the 
office  of  baptism,  that  import  the  inward  regene- 
ration of  all  that  were  bajitized They  in- 
sisted mainly  against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of 
tlie  Loi-d's  Sujij^er,  chiefly  against  the  iniiiosing  it; 
and  moved  that  the  jiostiu'e  might  be  left  free; 
and  that  the  use  of  the  surplice,  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  of  god-fathers  being  the  sponsors  in  bap- 
tism, and  of  the  holidays,  might  be  aboli.shed." 

But  these  proposals,  unpalatable  as  they  were, 
and  unlikely  to  be  accepted,  did  not  constitute 
either  the  head  and  front  of  Presbyterian  offence, 
or  the  limit  at  wliich  it  stopped  short.  Baxter, 
who  headed  his  brethren  in  the  conference,  ima- 
gined, in  his  simiilicity,  that,  from  the  words  of 
the  commission,  his  party  "  were  bound  to  offer 
everything  that  they  thought  might  conduce  to 
the  good  or  peace  of  the  church,  without  con- 
sidering what  was  like  to  be  obtainetl,  or  what 
effect  their  demanding  so  much  might  have  in 
irritating  the  minds  of  those  who  were  then  the 
superior  body  in  strength  and  number."  He 
therefore  thought  that,  after  offering  so  many 


objections  against  tlie  Liturgy,  they  were  bound, 
in  honour  and  conscience,  to  present  a  liew  one, 
that  should  be  less  objectionable  and  more  per- 
fect tliaii  the  old.  Upon  this  jjrojjosal  his  brethren 
were  divided;  some  of  them  being  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  wLsest  to  limit  tlieir  demands  to  a 
few  important  matters  for  the  sake  of  effecting 
a  union,  and  that,  wlien  this  was  ;u;com))lished, 
the  other  changes  would  follow.  But  having 
overruled  their  scruples,  he  sat  down  to  the  task, 
and  com))o.sed  a  new  national  Litui-gy  in  a  fort- 
night! The  feat  would  have  been  incredible  in 
any  othei-,  tliaii  one  whose  authorship  comprises 
three  huge  folios,  and  197  smaller  works.  But 
excellent  though  the  ])roduction,  entitled  the 
"  Reformed  Liturgy,"  muloubtedly  was,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Pi'esbyterian  commissioners, 
who  were  able  and  scrupulous  judges,  it  was  in- 
dignantly rejected  by  the  other  party  without 
examination.  At  length  the  controver.sy  was 
narrowed  to  this  single  question — "  Is  it  lawful 
to  determine  the  certain  u.se  of  things  inditfei-ent 
in  the  worship  of  God  >."  and  was  to  l)e  conilueted 
by  three  cham])ions  on  each  side,  by  oral  dispu- 
tation. This  intellectu.-il  tournament  lasted  seve- 
ral days,  and  might  have  lasted  for  years,  for  the 
two  chief  disputants,  Baxter  and  Gunning,'  were 
men  of  inexhaustible  forensic  resources,  the  for- 
mer being  a  refining  metaphysician,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  dexterous  sophist.  The  result  of  such  a 
contest  was  only  to  promote  "  the  diversion  of 
the  town,  who  thought  here  were  a  couple  of 
fencers  engaged  in  disputes  that  could  never  be 
brought  to  an  end,  nor  have  any  good  effect." 
Of  the,captiousness  and  frivolity  into  which  it 
coidd  descend,  one  specimen  will  suffice.  On 
one  occasion  Baxter  observed,  "  Such  things  will 
offend  many  good  men  in  the  nation."  Stearn, 
Archbishop  of  York,  snatched  at  the  expression 
as  if  he  had  found  a  treasure,  and  exclaimed, 
"  He  will  not  say  kingdom,  but  nation,  because 
he  will  not  acknowledge  a  king."  When  the  days 
for  holding  the  commission  were  ended,  nothing 
had  been  settled,  nothing  conceded;  all  was  as  it 
had  formerly  stood,  but  with  the  addition  of  such 
an  amount  of  anger  and  resentment  as  widened 
the  breach  between  the  two  jiarties,  and  made 
their  reconciliation  more  hopeless. 

After  the  Savoy  C!onference  had  closed,  the 
bishops  resolved  to  improve  their  advantage  by 


'  Dr.  Gunning,  who  jifterwanls  wa-s  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  and  then  of  Ely,  \v.i3  one  of  tliose  .amiable,  but 
wrong-hejuled  theologians  and  entbusiiX-sts,  whom  the  present 
age  of  revivals  has  reproduced  in  .alarming  abundance.  The 
following  gl'aphic  sketch  of  bis  ch.ar.acter  liy  Burnet  will  suggest 
more  than  one  living  likeness  to  the  mind  of  the  reader: — 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  noted  for  a  speci.al 
subtlety  of  arguing.  All  the  .arts  of  sophistry  were  made  use  of 
by  him  on  all  occa-sions,  in  as  confident  a  manner  .as  if  they 
had  been  sound  reasoning.  He  w.a'>  a  man  of  an  innocent  life, 
unweaiiedly  active  to  very  little  purpose.     He  was  much  sot  on 


the  reconciling  us  with  Poiiery  in  some  points ;  and  because  tho 
charge  of  idolati-y  seemed  a  bar  to  all  thoughts  of  reconciliation 
with  them,  he  set  himself  with  great  ze,al  to  cle.ar  tho  Church  of 
Rome  of  idolatry.  This  made  many  suspect  him  as  inclining  to 
go  over  to  them  ;  l)Ut  he  wiis  ftvr  from  it;  aiul  was  a  very  honest, 
sincere  man,  but  of  no  souiul  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence  in 
affairs.  He  was  fi»r  oiu*  confonning  in  all  things  to  the  niles  of 
tho  primitive  church,  particularly  in  pr.aying  for  tho  dead,  iu 
tile  use  of  oil,  with  many  other  rituals.  Ho  formed  many  iu 
Cambridge  ujxtu  his  own  notions,  who  have  can-ied  them  per- 
haps fai-ther  than  ho  intended."—///.?/.  Rfform.,  London,  1724. 
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making  tlie  law  of  conformity  more  stringent 
tlian  ever.  Lectiu-ers,  of  whom  a  very  great  part 
of  tlie  Presbyterian  clergy  now  consisted,  were 
to  be  placed,  as  to  oaths  and  subserijitions,  in  the 
same  condition  with  incimibents;  and  all  were  to 
be  equally  obliged  to  subscribe  an  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  things  and  everything 
contained  and  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  They  were  to  declare  tlie  League  and 
Covenant  unlawful  and  traitorous ;  and  thus 
those  who  had  taken  it  were  to  subscribe  their 
own  condemnation.  Foreign  ordinations  were 
nullitied;  and  none  could  hold  an  ecclesiastical 
ijenelice  in  England  unless  they  were  episcopally 
ordained.  Alterations  and  additions  were  also 
introduced  into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  but 
especial  care  was  taken  that  no  change  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Presbyterians  should  be 
adopted.  These  changes,  too,  were  either  trivial 
in  tliemselves,  or  such  as  could  only  further 
ofl'end  a  Presbyterian  conscience.  Among  them 
was  a  collect  for  the  ]iarliament,  in  which  Charles 
II.  w;is  the  first  of  English  sovereigns  who  was 
styled  "  our  most  religious  king;"  an  expression 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  his  whole  character, 
as  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive,  and  ex- 
cite the  meiTimeut  of  the  profane.  New  holi- 
days were  added,  such  as  that  of  St.  Barnabas 
and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  new  lessons 
introduced  from  the  Apocrypha;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  romance  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The 
30th  of  January,  the  day  of  the  late  king's  exe- 
cution, was  now  the  day  of  "King  Cliarles  the 
Martyr,"  and  to  be  commemorated  by  a  religious 
oflice  drawn  up  for  the  occasion;  and  another 
was  appointed  for  the  29th  of  May,  the  date  of 
his  majesty's  birth  and  happy  restoration.  In 
this  way  the  recusants  were  to  be  met  at  every 
point,  while  not  a  loophole  was  left  for  evasion, 
or  corner  for  concealment.  By  subscribing  these 
requisitions,  they  must  utterly  ai)jure  and  re- 
nounce their  cherished  PresViyterianism,  and  sign 
themselves  the  implicit  liegemen  and  serfs  of 
passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and  complete 
Episcopal  rule,  or  abandon  their  livings  in  the 
church,  and  expose  themselves  to  fine  and  jierse- 
cution.  This  act  for  uniformity  in  the  jniblic 
prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  introduced  into  parliament;  and,  to  insure 
its  acceptance,  the  members  were  terrified  by 
rumours  of  Presbyterian  plots  in  several  counties. 
But  in  the  commons  it  passed  by  only  a  major- 


'  "  The  Book  of  Common  Pijiyer,  with  the  new  corrections, 
was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe.  But  the  corrections 
were  so  long  a  preparing,  and  tlie  vast  nvimber  of  copies,  above 
2000,  that  were  to  be  wrought  off  for  all  the  parish  churches  of 
England,  made  the  impression  go  on  so  slowly,  that  tliere  were 
few  books  set  out  to  sale  when  the  day  came.  So,  many  that 
were  well  atfected  to  the  church,  but  that  made  conscience  of 
eilbscribing  to  a  book  that  they  had  not  seen,  left  their  benefices 


ity  of  six,  and  in  the  lords  it  was  treated  witii 
almost  equal  repugnance.  It  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  10th  of  May,  IGGsi ;  and,  as  if  to 
make  the  execution  of  the  act  more  oppressive 
than  the  act  itself,  the  subscription  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  was  to  be  given  on  the  24th 
of  August.  Thus,  only  three  months  and  a  few 
days  were  allowed  them  to  deliberate  upon  a  ste|) 
where  their  all  was  at  stake.  And  where,  in  the 
meantime,  was  this  new  Liturgy,  which  it  be- 
hoved them  to  read  and  study  before  they  could 
honestly  assent  to  it!  As  yet  it  was  but  a  blot- 
ted MS.,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  the  printers; 
and,  owing  to  the  numerous  corrigenda,  not  a 
copy  was  forthcoming.'  In  the  meantime  the 
fatal  period  was  closing,  and  had  closed  fast 
upon  them,  with  a  malignity  which  we  might 
have  thought  could  have  found  no  home  except 
in  the  recesses  of  a  Sj)anish  or  Italian  inqui- 
sition. The  season  ]iitched  ujjon  was  one  by 
which  the  ejected  would  lose  the  revenues  of 
a  whole  year,  as  the  tithes  were  not  due  till 
Michaelmas ;  and  thus  many  of  the  country 
clergy  could  have  no  prospect  for  themselves  and 
families,  but  that  of  destitution  or  downright 
starvation.  But  the  settlement  of  the  precise 
day  had  also  occasioned  an  awkward  coincidence, 
of  which  the  persecutors  apparently  had  never 
dreamed  until  it  was  too  late — for,  of  all  days,  it 
was  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew! — the  one  still 
remembered  with  a  shudder  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land, as  that  of  the  hideous  Paiisian  massacre." 
On  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  2-ith  of  August, 
the  devoted  ministers  preached  their  farewell 
sermons  to  weeinng  congregations;  and  when  the 
fatal  day  arrived,  2000  puljiits  in  England  were 
left  empty.  Such,,  it  is  generally  supposed,  was 
the  number  of  ministers  who,  for  conscience'  sake, 
abandoned  their  incumbencies  and  lectureships, 
sacrificed  their  domestic  competence,  literary  op- 
portunities, and  pi'ospects  of  church  advance- 
ment, and  went  forth  into  a  thankless,  hostile 
world,  not  knowing  what  might  next  befall  them. 
Thus,  liy  a  process  of  quick  and  desperate 
decision,  which  Elizabeth  herself  would  not  have 
ventured,  and  at  which  even  her  imperious  father 
would  have  paused  and  trembled,  the  long-exist- 
ing difficidty  was  solved  by  being  cut  asundei-. 
One  trenchant  blow  effected  what  a  century  of 
royal  edicts  and  learned  discussions  had  been 
unable  to  achieve.  The  Puritan  element  was 
thrown  out  at  last;  and  every  party  in  which  it 

on  tli.lt  very  account.  Some  m.ade  a  journey  to  London  on  pur- 
pose to  see  it.  With  so  much  precipitation  was  th.at  matter 
driven  on,  that  it  seemed  expected,  that  the  clergy  should  sub- 
scribe implicitly  to  a  book  they  had  never  seen." — Burnet's 
lli^tm-if  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  1.S5. 

■^  "The  Presbyterians  remembered  what  a  St.  Bartliolomew's 
had  Ijeen  at  Paris  ninety  yeai-s  before,  which  was  the  d.ay  of  that 
massacre,  and  did  not  stick  to  compare  the  one  to  the  other.  "-Ibid. 
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liail  been  iiii]iersouated — Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  sectaries — were  shut  out  of  tlie  cburoli, 
anil  kept  out  by  an  inipassalile  barrier,  so  that 
lienoeforth  tliey  must  be  sects  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, instead  of  forming  a  portion  of  the  great 
national  religious  Establishment.  It  was  a  haz- 
ardous j.irocess,  ami  as  ei'uel  as  it  was  liazardous. 
But  why  wiis  English  Presbyterianism  let  down 
so  easily,  and  suffered  to  fall  without  a  blow  I  It 
had  never  been  in  this  fashion  that  so  large  a 
party  of  Englishmen  had  stood  still  when  their 
highest  and  best  interests  had  Iieen  at  stake.  But 
we  must  still  kee])  in  mind  that  Presbyterianism 
was  not  a  plant  of  the  English  soil ;  that  its 
growth  had  been  that  of  an  exotic;  and  that  the 
causes  whicli  hitherto  had  fostered  it  into  such 
sudden  luxuriance  existed  no  longer.  Its  decay 
was  therefore  so  certain,  and  so  natural,  that  its 
downfall  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. But  Puritanism,  though  thus  driven 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  left  to  its  own 
resources,  was  not  to  pass  away  when  its  title 
an<l  political  standing  had  jjerished.  Under  the 
labours  of  the  self-denying  ejected  ministers  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  act,  its  principles  were  still 
kept  alive,  and  the  Puritans  themselves  still  con- 
tinued to  exist  under  the  new  name  of  English 
Nonconformists.  The  leading  events  of  their 
further  history,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church  it- 
self, until  we  find  both  piarties  united  for  the  final 
expulsion  of  Popery  and  the  Stuai-ts  in  1689,  have 
been  so  fully  detailed  in  the  civil  and  military 
proceedings  of  this  period,  as  to  make  further 
mention  of  them  unnecessary. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  Scottish  church, 
during  this  period,  were  of  so  political  a  charac- 
ter that  they  have  been  fully  related  in  this 
work  under  theii'  jjroper  head.  A  brief  notice, 
therefore,  of  only  a  few  incidental  points,  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  whole  subject  before  the 
view  of  the  reader. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  If.  to  the  throne 
was  an  event  which  was  hailed  with  still  gi-eater 
hopes  in  Scotland  than  even  in  England.  For  the 
king  was  a  Stuart,  and  therefore  a  child  of  the 
nation;  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  would  therefore,  at 
least,  be  tolerant  of  Presbyterianism.  The  Scots, 
even  while  warring  against  his  father,  had  enter- 
tained no  -sympathy  with  the  rejiublican  view's  of 
England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  contended  foi- 
the  continuation  of  kingly  rule;  and  the  death  of 
Cromwell  had  been  their  signal  for  re-action  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  the  royal  exile.  But 
a  vei-y  short  time  sufficed  to  show  to  them  the 
worlhlessness  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  as  well 
as  the  fallacy  of  their  hopes.  The  country  and 
home  of  Presbyterianism  was  to  be  visited  with  a 
tenfcjlil  portion  of  that  severity  which  was  await- 


ing the  hate<l  creed  in  England.  In  little  more 
than  a  month  after  the  Restoration,  a  council  of 
state  was  formed  for  the  adniiiustration  of  Scot- 
tish affairs, suthciently  indicative  of  the  most  hos- 
tile purposes;  for  the  Earl  of  Middlelon,  a  ra|)a- 
ciou.s,  dissolute,  and  merciless  soldier  of  fortune, 
was  appointed  royal  commissioner,  with  men  of 
similar  stamj)  for  his  chief  officials  and  a.ssis- 
tants.  Such  statesmen  were  soon  able  to  pack  a 
subservient  parliament,  and  rule  the  country  as 
they  pleased;  and  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Early  in  lUtil 
they  i>asscd  the  act  of  supremacy,  by  which  the 
king  was  made  supreme  in  all  matters,  ccclesiius- 
tical  as  well  as  civil;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
by  which  the  denial  of  that  supremacy  was  visited 
with  the  |)enalties  of  high  treason.  In  this  way, 
all  for  which  the  nation  had  been  contending  for 
years  was  prostrated  by  a  single  stroke,  and  an 
ample  ground  prepared  for  the  persecutions  which 
aftei'wards  ensued.  But  even  this  headlong 
career  was  not  fast  enough  for  "  Middleton's  Pai-- 
liament,"  as  it  was  usually  called,  which  generally 
transacted  business  after  a  debauch,  and  while 
their  heads  were  still  reeling  with  intoxication; 
and,  tired  of  abrogating,  one  by  one,  the  acts  of 
foi-mcr  Scottish  parliaments  for  the  liberties  of 
the  church  and  the  subject,  they  at  last  jiro- 
ceeded  to  sweep  them  away  by  Wholesale.  This 
was  done  by  what  was  called  the  "  Rescissory 
Act,"  which  decreed  that  all  the  proceedings  de- 
vised and  established  for  reformation,  between 
the  years  1G38  and  1650,  were  rebellious  and 
treasonable,  including  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  itself,  and  the  memorable  Assembly  of 
Glasgow  in  1638,  in  which  Ej^iscopacy  had  been 
overthrown.  Resolutions  so  mad  and  so  despotic 
were  the  inevitable  precursors  of  martyrdom,  for 
they  could  only  be  confirmed  by  shedding  the 
best  blood  of  the  country;  and  accordingly,  soon 
after,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  champion  of 
Presbyterianism,  and  James  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  its  ministers,  were  hurried 
through  an  iniquitous  trial,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. In  August,  1661,  or  less  than  three  months 
after  these  executions,  a  letter  from  the  king 
was  received  by  the  Scottish  council,  in  which 
Charles,  after  denouncing  the  national  Presby- 
terian polity  as  inconsistent  with  a  monarchic 
government,  thus  briefly  announced  his  sove- 
I'eign  purpose  :  "  Wherefore  we  declare  our  firm 
resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority  for 
restoring  the  Church  of'  Scotland  to  its  right 
govenmient  by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late 
troubles."  When  the  apostate,  James  Sharp,  had 
sold  his  brethren  aiul  his  church  to  their  enemies, 
and  been  guerdoned  with  the  archbisho])ric  of 
St.  Andrews,  which  made  him  Primate  of  Scot- 
land,  it  was   easy   to  guess    the  nature    of    this 
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"  riglit  government  by  bisliops,"  and  whetlier  it 
woukl  be  woitliy  of  the  name. 

But  tliough  E])isco]iaey  was  tlius  sumniai-ily 
established  by  royal  decree,  and  although  Sharp 
and  lii.s  .st;it}' of  northern  prelates  were  inducted 
into  their  dioceses,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  still 
held  their  livings,  and  performed  their  duties  as 
before.  But  it  was  intolerable  to  the  rulei's  of 
the  roj'al  cluirch,  that  while  these  men  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  people,  they  should  themselves  be 
left  without  subjects  to  rule,  or  homage  to  flatter 
them.  Their  diocesan  meetings  were  almost 
empty,  and  their  sway  unacknowledged.  They 
complained  to  Middleton  of  this  neglect,  and  the 
commissioner  resolved  to  make  a  tour  in  person, 
to  redress  their  grievances  and  establish  their 
authority.  His  progress,  on  this  occasion,  ac- 
comjianied  by  his  as.sociates,  was  more  like  that 
of  a  rabblenient  of  drunken  bacchanals  than  of 
guardians  and  legislators  of  the  church,  or  even 
consei'vators  of  the  public  peace.  On  arriving  at 
Glasgow,  Fairfoul,  its  archbishop,  complained  that 
not  one  of  the  ministers  had  owned  his  author- 
ity ;  and  the  remedy  he  pro|iosed  was  as  truculent 
as  it  well  could  be.  This  was,  to  denounce  eject- 
ment from  their  manses,  livings,  and  charges,  of 
all  ministers  admitted  since  1649,  when  patronage 
was  abolished,  unless  they  obtained  a  presenta- 
tion from  the  lawful  patron,  and  collation  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. Middleton  and  his  counsellors  caught 
at  this  strange  expedient.  "Duke  Hamilton  told 
me,"  says  Burnet,  "  they  were  all  so  drunk  that 
day  that  they  were  not  capable  of  considering 
anything  that  was  laid  before  them,  and  would 
hear  of  nothing  but  e.xecuting  the  law,  without 
any  relenting  or  delay.  They  would  not  even 
extend  the  day  of  grace  to  the  1st  of  November, 
but  appointed  the  4th  of  October  instead,  by 
wdiich  less  than  a  month's  warning  was  left  to 
the  lecusants.  In  this  case  the  atrocities  of  the 
Bartholomew's  Day  of  England  were  to  be  re- 
peated, but  with  aggravations;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  warning  given  by  the  English  example.  Fair- 
foul  asserted  that  not  ten  ministers  in  all  his 
diocese  would  incur  deprivation  by  refusing  to 
comply.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of  these  be- 
sotted statesmen  and  their  worldly-wise  adviser, 
400  ministers  jjreferred  the  abandonment  of  their 
homes,  and  a  life  of  wandering  and  destitution, 
rather  than  violate  their  consciences.  Even  then, 
too,  the  example  of  England  was  not  lost  upon 
these  devoted  clergymen,  who,  with  their  fami- 
lies, .embraced  this  terrible  alternative  in  the 
trying  severities  of  a  northern  winter.  "  Scot- 
land was  never  witness,"  says  Wodrow,  "  to  such 
a  Sabbath  as  tlie  last  on  which  those  ministers 
preached ;  and  I  know  no  parallel  to  it,  save  the 
17th  of  August,  to  the  Presbyterians  in  England." 


To  supply  this  unexpected  and  astounding  blank 
with  a  new  clergy,  was  now  the  dillictilty  of  the 
bisho))S;  and,  accordingly,  raw  uued\icated  lads, 
and  other  characters  still  more  luitit  by  their 
moral  discpialifications,  were  thrust  into  the  va- 
cant charges.  "  They  were  the  worst  ]ireachers 
I  ever  heard,"  is  the  candid  confession  of  Bur- 
net; "they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and 
many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were 
a  disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the  sacred  function, 
and  were,  indeed,  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the 
northern  parts.  Those  of  them  who  arose  above 
contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent 
temjjers  that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  tlie 
others  were  despised." 

In  the  meantime,  the  dispossessed  clergy  became 
more  formidable  in  their  wanderings  than  they 
could  have  been  in  their  peaceful  homes.  Their 
sincerity  had  been  tested  and  proven;  and  every- 
where among  the  people,  by  whom  they  were 
regarded  as  martyrs,  they  .were  certain  to  find 
willing  and  enthusiastic  followers.  Conventicles 
and  field-meetings,  therefore,  became  the  order  of 
the  day;  and,  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  it 
was  easy  to  find  places  for  these  proscribed  as- 
semblieswhich  esjiiouage  couldnot  easily  discover, 
or  armed  violence  approach  with  safety.  Those 
almost  inaccessible  swamps  and  rock-girdled  I'e- 
cesses,  among  which  national  liberty  had  found 
a  shelter  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  were 
now  the  meeting-places  of  those  children  of  the 
Covenant,  who  could  no  longer  enter  a  church 
without  abjuring  the  principles  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  all.  To  break  up 
these  conventicles  was  now  the  aim  of  the  Scot- 
tish statesmen  and  bishops ;  and  while  troops  of 
horse  and  foot  wei'e  employed  for  the  purpose, 
those  wretched  clergymen  who  had  been  thrust 
into  the  places  of  the  ejected  became  the  scouts 
and  spies  of  the  persecutors,  and  led  them  ou  to 
the  ])lace  of  onslaught.  The  land  was  laid  under 
military  execution;  the  soldiers  were  irresponsi- 
ble judges,  who  tried  and  punished  in  their  own 
savage  fashion;  and  when  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tim was  spared  from  death  or  torture,  it  was  only 
that  he  might  be  beggared  by  fines  or  wasted  by 
imprisonment.  And  then  came  the  natural  and 
irresistible  re-action.  Maddened  by  their  suffer- 
ings, the  Covenanters  turned  upon  their  oppres- 
sors; but  being  almost  without  arms,  discipline, 
and  leaders,  even  the  energy  of  despair  was  in- 
surtieient  to  make  head  against  their  well-trained, 
well-appointed  adversaries.  In  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  this  work,  an  account  has  been  given  of 
the  chief  of  these  armed  insurrections  at  the 
Pentland  Hills,  and  the  i-elentless  spirit  in  which 
it  was  puni.shed.  The  long  course  of  persecution 
that  followed,  and  the  insane  outbreak  of  a 
handful  of  the  sufferers  in  the  murder  of  the 
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infamous  Ai'clil)isliop  Sliiirp,  liavo  also  been  de- 
tailed. Tliis  last  event,  by  exposing  the  wliole 
body  to  additional  outrages,  compelled  tliem  again 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive  ;  and  tlie  defeat  of 
(Jraham  of  Claverhonse,  the  model  liero  of  the 
royalists,  at  Drnmclog,  in  which  he  was  igno- 
niiniuusly  balHed  and  chased  ott"  the  Jield  by  a 
handfid  of  half-armed  peasants,  ap|)eared  to  jus- 
tify their  boldness.  The  liattle  of  15othwcll  J5ridge 
succeeded,  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  ut- 
terly defeated,  and  the  ho]5elessness  of  their 
affairs  confirmed.  But  even  in  this  fiercest  ex- 
plosion of  (^Jovenanting  resistance,  there  was, 
strictly  speaking,  no  disloyalty  of  purpose  in 
the  oppressed  —  no  thought  of  disturbing  mo- 
narchy, or  displacing  the  knig.  All  they  sought 
was  liberty  to  assemble  and  worship  (iod  undis- 
turbed, whether  in  jieaceful  huts  or  u))on  the 
lonely  hillside,  while  they  abhorred  the  charge 
of  rebellion.  These  sentiments  wei-e  distinctly 
expressed,  in  their  last  moments,  by  Kid  and 
King,  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been 
dragged  as  prisoners  by  Claverhonse  to  Drum- 
clog,  whore  they  were  released  by  the  victors, 
and  who  had  been  led  against  their  will  to  Both- 
well  Bridge,  from  which,  after  exhorting  their 
countrymen,  but  in  vain,  to  return  to  their  peace- 
ful obedience  and  non-resistance,  they  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  esca|)ing  before  the  battle 
commenced.  And  yet,  after  being  tortured  with 
the  boots,  they  were  brought  to  the  scaflbid  as 
rebels  and  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  "  For  re- 
bellion against  his  majesty's  person  or  lawful 
authority,"  exclaimed  Kid,  in  his  dying  speech, 
"  the  Lord  knows  my  soul  abhorreth  it,  name  and 
thing.  Loyal  I  have  been,  and  will  e\'ery  Chris- 
tian to  be  so ;  and  I  was  ever  of  this  judgment, 
to  give  to  Cfesar  the  things  that  are  tVsar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  "  I  thank 
God,"  said  his  companion  in  suffering  to  the 
crowd  assembled  round  the  scaffold,  "my  heart 
doth  not  condemn  me  of  any  disloyalty.  I  have 
been  loyal,  and  do  recommend  to  all  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  Iiigher  powers  in  the  Lord.  And 
that  I  preached  at  field-meetings,  which  is  the 
other  ground  of  my  sentence,  I  am  so  far  from 
acknowledging  that  the  gospel  preached  that  way 
was  a  rendezvou.sing  in  rebellion,  as  it  is  termed, 
that  I  bless  the  Lord  that  e\'er  counted  me  worthy 
to  be  a  witness  to  such  meetings,  which  have 
been  so  wonderfully  countenanced  and  owned, 
not  only  to  the  conviction,  but  even  to  the  con- 
version of  many  thousands.  Tliat  I  preaclied 
up  rebellion,  and  rising  in  arms  against  autho- 
rity, I  bless  the  Lord  my  conscience  doth  not 
condemn  me  in  this,  it  never  being  ray  design. 
If  I  could  have  preached  Christ,  and  salvation  in 
his  name,  that  was  my  work;  and  herein  have  I 
walked  according  to  the  light  and  rule  of  the 


Word  of  God,  and  as  it  iliil  become  (though  one 
of  the  meanest)  a  minister  of  tlie  gospel."  Sucli 
were  the  principles  for  wliich  no  ])unishment  wa.s 
thouglit  too  great ;  such  the  men  whose  heads 
and  quarters,  after  the  punishment  of  hanging, 
were  ignoniiniously  ex]iosed  over  the  town-gates. 
During  these  years  of  trial  and  calamity,  in 
which  no  age,  or  sex,  or  condition  was  spared, 
the  long  roll  of  the  jiersecutors,  and  the  variety 
and  fiendishness  of  its  items,  could  only  be  paral- 
leled by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  heart  sickens  ovci-  it,  and  the  eye 
turns  away  with  di.sgust ;  but  out  of  the  list  we 
may  select  only  one  instance,  and  that,  too,  Ijy 
no  means  the  most  revolting.  During  this  ])eriod 
of  suffering  for  tlie  truth — in  which  Christianity 
was  not  peace  sent  on  earth,  but  a  sword — and 
when  kindred  hearts  were  parted  asunder  by 
higher  claims  than  those  of  the  closest  earthly 
relationship — it  happened  that  Gilbert  Wilson,  a 
farmer  in  Wigtonshire,  with  liis  wife,  had  con- 
formed to  Prelacy,  while  his  two  daugliters,  Mar- 
garet and  Agnes,  the  former  eighteen,  and  the 
other  only  thirteen  years  old,  adhered  to  the 
oppressed  Presbyterians.  For  this,  sucli  lielp- 
less  girls  wei-e  chased  as  if  they  liad  been  armed 
men,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  among  the  l)leak 
mountains  and  morasses,  uutW  they  were  appre- 
hended. On  this  the  father  hastened  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  ob- 
tained the  life  of  Agnes,  his  little  one.  But  no 
mercy  was  to  be  e.xtended  to  Margaret ;  she  was 
sentenced  to  die,  and  that,  too,  in  the  old  Scot- 
tish mode  of  disowning  i-eserved  for  female  male- 
factors, by  being  bound  to  a  stake  planted  in  the 
sea  within  flood-mark,  near  lier  native  Wigton. 
To  another  stake  was  bound  an  old  woman,  aged 
sixty-three,  also  one  of  these  dreaded  overturners 
of  kings  and  governments.  At  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, Margaret  Wilson  was  m-ged  by  her  rela- 
tions to  save  her  life  by  taking  the  oath  of  im- 
plicit allegiance,  and  promising  to  attend  the 
ministrations  of  the  curate;  but  she  liad  come  to 
die,  not  to  apostatize,  and  their  entreaties  were 
in  vain.  The  tide  advanced,  and  the  old  w-oman, 
who  was  nearest  the  sea,  was  struggling  and 
smothering  amidst  the  waves.  "  Margaret,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  friend  now?"  cried  some, 
either  in  scorn  or  hoping  that  she  woidd  yet 
relent;  but  the  intrepid  girl,  still  undaunted  at 
the  fate  which  so  soon  would  be  her  own,  replied, 
"What  do  I  see  but  Christ  in  one  of  his  mem- 
bers wrestling  there  >  Think  you  that  wc  are  tlie 
sufferers?  No;  it  is  Christ  in  us,  for  he  sends 
none  on  a  warfare  upon  their  own  charges."  She 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  the  water  rose  and  covered 
her;  but  after  a  short  space  tliey  lifted  her  up, 
and  when  she  had  recovered  sensation  and  speecli. 
Major  Windram,  who  superintended  the  execu- 
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tion,  asked  lier  if  she  would  pray  for  the  king. 
"I  wish,"  slie  replied,  "for  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  and  tlie  damnation  of  none."  "  Dear  Mar- 
garet," crieil  one  of  the  hysl.ander.s,  "  say,  God 
save  the  king."  Slie  answered  calmly,  "God 
save  him,  if  He  will,  for  it  is  lii.s  salvation  I 
desire."  "Sir,  she  has  said  it,  she  lias  said  it!" 
shouted  the  crowd,  who  expected  thatshe  would  be 
forthwith  released.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
Windram;  and  he  required  her  instantly  to  swear 
the  abjuration  oath,  otherwise  she  must  endure 
her  doom.  But  though  thus  cruelly  tantalized 
with  hoiie  after  she  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
death,  the  brave  young  martyr  rejected  the  jjrofler 
by  which  she  must  have  i-enounced  her  brethren 
and  condemned  their  cause.  "I  will  not,"  she 
firmly  replied;  "I  am  one  of  Christ's  children;  let 
me  go ! "  and,  at  the  word,  she  was  again  thrust 
into  the  water  and  drowned. 

In  these  persecutions,  which  extended  over  a 
long  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  18,()()()  persons  died  by  regular 
e.fecution  or  military  violence,  by  tortures  or  pri- 
vations— a  fearful  amount  of  the  best  and  bravest, 
in  a  country  whose  pojiulation  scarcely  amounted 
to  1,00(1,000  souls.  With  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  the  darkest  hour  had  arrived;  but  it  was  the 
liour  that  precedes  the  dawn.  The  conflict  was 
no  longer  to  be  that  of  Prelacy  against  Presby- 
terianism,  but  of  both,  united  into  one  common 
Protestantism,  against  a  cause  that  was  equally 
the  enemy  of  both.  The  blundering  and  head- 
long career  of  the  new  king  to  i-estore  Great 
Britain  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  enough  to  excite 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  England,  universal  dis- 
trust, and  a  spirit  of  general  resistance.  One  of 
these  egregious  errors  was  his  attempt  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  Dissenters  of  every  class  op- 
posed to  the  English  church,  by  exempting  them 
from  previous  penalties  and  disabilities,  in  which 
the  Pa])ists  were  to  be  included.  By  these  acts  of 
indulgence,  jiublished  in  1687,  iu  which  every  re- 
striction was  successively  taken  off,  except  that 
against  field-meetings,  the  Presbyterians  of  both 
kingdoms  were  enabled  to  assemble  without  hiu- 
deranee,  and  worship  without  interruption.  But 
a  jiermission  so  dangerous  to  England,  from  the 
numbers  of  the  Papists  who  shared  iu  the  bene- 
fits of  this  new  toleration,  was  of  serious  hurt  to 
the  royal  cause  in  Scotland,  where  Popery  was  at 
so  low  an  ebb,  and  where  the  whole  nation  was 
Presbyterian.  When  the  rising  accordingly  com- 
menced for  the  expulsion  of  James,  there  was  a 
singleness  of  purpose  on  the  subject  among  the 
Sef)ts,  and  a  promptness  of  decision,  which  was 
scarcely  found  in  England.  In  the  meantime, 
the  ui>holders  of  Scottish  Prelacy  felt  that  their 
hour  had  expired,  and  were  anxious  to  make  their 
escape.     But  before  they  abdicated  their  ill-held 


oilices,  they  made  haste  to  obliterate  the  foul 
traces  of  Iheii'  cruelty  and  mismanagement.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  jails  were  cnqitied  of  those  impri- 
soned Covenanters  who  were  still  in  ilurance,  the 
pending  .sentences  that  waited  for  execution  were 
rescinded  or  thrown  aside,  and  the  heads  and 
mangled  limbs  that  for  years  luid  been  exposed 
n])on  the  gates  and  market-crosses  were  hastily  re- 
moved. As  for  those  parish  incumbents  who  had 
held  office  under  the  bishops,  and  who,  in  many 
cases,  had  acted  as  spies  u])on  their  flocks,  they 
were,  to  the  number  of  about  ;!00,  ejected  from 
their  livings  by  the  now  triumjihant  jiojiidace; 
but  without  bloodshed  or  loss  of  life,  and  with 
comjiaratively  little  personal  violence.  It  was  a 
marked  contrast  to  their  own  conduct  in  the  day 
of  their  prosperity.  In  this  way  fell  that  nn- 
national  fabric  of  Scottish  Episcopacy  which 
James  VI.,  the  first  and  second  Charles,  and 
James  II.,  had  sjjent  more  than  a  century  in 
rearing.  Scotland  was  to  remain,  as  she  luid 
been  from  the  first,  a  Presbyterian  countiy. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  narrated  the  lan<l- 
ing  of  the"  Pilgi'im  Fathers"  iu  New  England;  and 
the  foundation  of  what  was  ultimately  to  become 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  according 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  as  instanced  in  the 
general  history  of  communities,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  stu])endous  undertaking 
should  be  indifticulty,and  suffering, and  privation. 
It  is  upon  such  a  rocky  foundation,  and  after 
such  toil,  that  great  nations  are  raised,  and  per- 
manent institutions  established.  The  coast  upon 
which  they  laiided  was  bleak,  barren,  tind  un- 
healthy; but  this  proved  the  only  defence  of  these 
heljiless  adventurers  against  the  tribes  of  wild 
Indians,  who  had  no  temptation  to  settle  near 
such  an  uninviting  spot.  The  rigours  of  an 
American  winter,  against  which  they  were  so  ill 
prepared,  came  on,  and  in  three  months  half  of 
that  band  of  emigrants  had  perished,  so  that 
scarcely  fifty  survived.  But  though  the  Mai/- 
flower  returned  to  England  in  the  following 
spring,  not  one  of  the  survivors  would  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  quit  that  strand  of 
graves  and  sickness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
founded  their  little  town  of  Plymouth,  elected  a 
new  governor  in  the  room  of  the  former  one  who 
had  died,  and  opened  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  nearest  tribes,  of  whom  they  became  the  allies 
against  their  enemies,  the  Nan-agansetts.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1B21,  the  Foriune,  a  small 
barque,  ai-rived,  bringing  thirty-five  new  settlers; 
and  by  the  .same  vessel  the  first  export  of  the 
colony  was  embarked  for  England,  consisting  of 
beaver-skins,  and  wood  of  various  kinds,  to  the 
value  of  .£500.  But  the  Fortune  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  a  French  privateer  just  when  she 
had  neared  the  English  coast;  and,  to  add  to  the 
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(litlicultics  of  tlie  colonists,  a  fiirtliei-  an-iv;il  of 
destitute  omijjraiits  nearly  destroyed  the  whole 
settlement  with  famine.  Even  when  they  were 
reduced  to  their  last  ))int  of  corn,  seven  new  colo- 
nists arrived  to  share  it.  Singularly  enough,  even 
while  the  Plymouth  brethren  were  thus  destitute, 
the  spirit  of  English  commercial  enterjirise  had 
directed  its  attention  to  New  England  ;  and  new 
colonists  arrived  upon  its  shores,  animated  with  a 
different  spirit  from  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers- 
men  of  whose  crimes  or  idleness  their  own  coun- 
try liad  become  weary,  and  whose  chief  motive 
of  emigration  was  the  hope  of  gain.  From  the 
scantiness  of  the  means  of  support  an  additional 
settlement  was  necessary,  au<l  this  originated,  in 
in22,  the  founding  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
But  these  worthless  additions,  insteail  of  being  a 
help,  were  an  incumbrance  and  a  curse  to  their 
jjeacef ul  brethren ;  and  their  conduct  toward  the 
natives,  in  1623,  involved  the  whole  colony  in 
a  war  with  the  red  hunters  of  the  wilderness. 
While  tlie.se  events  went  onward,  new  bands  of 
adveut\n-ers  continued  to  arrive  from  the  mother 
country,  of  a  better  character  than  the  new  colo- 
nists of  INIassachusetts;  and  while  some  were  of 
the  common  file  of  industrious  enterjirise,  and 
distinguished  by  the  old  establi-shed  Engli.sh 
names  of  George,  Thomas,  and  Edward,  there 
were  others  whose  Puritan  appellatives  showed 
that  they  were  of  the  same  religious  stock  as 
the  men  of  Plymouth ;  such  as  Elder  Brewster, 
Manasseli  Faunce,  Christian  Penn,  and  Experi- 
ence Mitchell;  Jonathan,  Love,  and  Wrestling, 
the  sons,  and  Fear  and  Patience,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Elder  Brewster.  Stout  of  heart,  and  re- 
solute in  purpose  were  these  comers,  although  the 
first  step  of  their  landing  convinced  them  that 
this  land  of  promise  would  ahso  be  one  of  "hoj)e 
deferred."  They  were  gladly  welcomed  by  their 
old  friends  who  had  preceded  them;  but  "the 
best  dish  we  could  present  them  with,"  one  of  them 
■writes,  "  is  a  lobster,or  piece  of  fish,  without  bread, 
or  anything  else,  but  a  cup  of  fair  spring  water; 
and  the  long  continuance  of  this  diet,  with  our 
labours  abroad,  has  somewhat  abated  the  fresh- 
ness of  our  complexion,  but  God  gives  us  health." 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  produced  an  immense 
accession  to  the  population  of  New  England;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  new-comers  brought  with  them 
those  religious  differences,  and  that  spirit  of  theo- 
logical contention,  which  were  so  prevalent  at 
that  time  in  the  mother  country.  On  this  account 
Massachusetts,  which  was  re-peopled  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  Puritans,  chiefly  of  the  Independent 
and  Baptist  pei-suasions,  was  ready  to  renew  the 
controversy  in  that  distant  wilderness,  not  only 
with  those  who  still  adhered  to  Episco])al  jirinci- 
ples,  but  even  with  those  who  belonged  to  an 
earlier  and  more  moderate  Puritanism  than  their 
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own.  The  persecution  that  had  driven  them  into 
exile,  instead  of  teaching  them  moderation  and 
forbearance,  had  only  made  their  adlierence  to 
their  own  belief  the  more  intense;  while  as  yet 
the  principles  of  toleration  were  little  undei-stood; 
and,  untaught  by  their  own  example,  they  thought 
that  those  arguments  of  fines,  imprisonment,  and 
whipping,  which  had  been  so  inefl'cctual  with 
themselves,  might  yet  be  available  with  others. 
But  the  truth  had  strengthened  them  for  endur- 
ance ;  and  they  could  not  imagine  how  error — • 
that  is  to  say,  religious  oj)inions  that  were  con- 
trary to  their  own — could  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
hold  out,  or  should  escape  the  just  jjenalty  of 
their  unreasonable  hardihood.  It  was  easy  for 
men  thus  circumstanced  to  erect  Star  Chambers 
of  their  own,  and  play  the  part  of  Lau<l  over 
men  whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God. 
The  first  brunt  of  the  storm  of  American  perse- 
cution fell  upon  the  Episcopalians,  as  the  most 
avowed  and  dangerous  enemies  of  Puritanism  at 
large;  but  when  this  weaker  party  was  ejected 
from  their  community,  the  victors  divided,  and 
turned  against  each  other  in  mutual  contest. 
TJniformity  was  to  be  established  in  tlie.so  infant 
colonies  as  in  England;  but  uniformity  in  what? 
Tliis,  among  so  many  contending  sectaries,  could 
only  be  maintained  b}'  the  strongest;  and  the 
question,  Who  was  the  strongest?  had  j-et  to  be 
decided.  The  severe  theocratic  rule,  also,  under 
which  the  laws  and  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  applied  in  the  legislation  of  these 
infant  states,  gave  scope  and  sanction  for  perse- 
cution; and  among  its  more  distinguished  victims 
was  Roger  Williams,  whose  case  will  best  illus- 
trate the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conducted.  He 
arrived  at  the  new  transatlantic  town  of  Hull  in 
IfiSl;  and  though  an  Englisli  Puritan  minister, 
and  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  his  views 
of  toleration  were  so  sound  and  ample  as  to  place 
him  beyond  most  of  the  great  religious  intellects 
of  the  period  even  in  his  own  country.  This 
superiority,  however,  was  not  likely  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  land  of  liis  adoption,  where  the 
observance  of  public  worshiji  was  a  duty  which 
every  member  of  the  community  owed  to  the 
state,  and  where  neither  difference  of  opinion, 
nor  scruple  of  conscience,  nor  even  notorious 
laxity  or  indifference,  could  form  an  excuse  for 
the  want  of  regular  attendance  at  the  )iarish 
church.  He  opposed  the  union  of  the  religious 
with  the  civil  power,  as  it  then  prevailed;  and 
taught  that  the  magistrate  should  punish  guilt, 
but  not  suppress  freedom  of  opinion.  Such  sen- 
timents were  too  alanning  to  be  tolerated;  and, 
although  he  was  chosen  by  the  peoi)le  of  Salem 
for  their  pastor,  Williams,  by  a  decree  of  the 
general  court,  was  banished  from  the  colony.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  a  most  inclement  winter  that 
202 
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this  sentence  was  inflicted;  and  the  poor  exile, 
driven  into  the  wilderness  of  an  xminhabited 
country,  was  fain  to  skulk  for  many  weeks  among 
the  leafless  forests,  with  nothing  but  a  hollow 
tree  for  his  home.  Here  he  would  have  perished, 
had  not  the  roving  Indians,  more  merciful  than 
his  Cliristian  brethren,  foun<l  him,  and  adminis- 
tei-cd  to  liis  wants.  At  length  he  removed  to 
Rhode  Island,  whither  he  was  followed  liy  five 
companions  ;  and  there  he  founded  a  new  settle- 
ment, which  he  called  Providence,  having  ob- 
tained land  for  the  purpose  by  purchase  from  the 
natives.  Being  soon  joined  by  other  exiles,  he 
repaired,  in  1G43,  to  England,  where  he  obtained 
a  charter  for  las  new  colony,  and  in  lfi62  a  second 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  in  which  the  settle- 
ment was  entitled,  "the  English  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  ami  Providence  Plantations,  in  New  Eng- 
land;" and  in  this,  the  unlimited  toleration  sought 
by  its  founder  was  conceded  in  all  its  latitude. 
By  this  novel  grant,  the  community  of  Providence 
Avere  distinguished  from  every  other  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world  ;  and  in  this  way  an 
example  was  established,  which  the  other  Ameri- 
can states  were  afterwards  gladly  to  adojjt.  Wil- 
liams himself  survived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eight)'-five,  having  died  in  1683,  when  his  colony, 
oi'iginally  consisting  of  only  fort)'  souls,  had  in- 
creased to  several  thousands.' 

This  rapid  increase  of  the  infant  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  was  but  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  other  Anglo-American  states  were 
rising  into  bulk  and  importance.  They  presented 
attractions  alike  for  the  persecuted,  the  discon- 
tented, and  the  adventurous  of  the  mother  coun- 
try; and  with  every  year  of  this  stirring  and 
changeful  jieriod,  the  tide  of  emigration  became 
stronger  and  more  abundant.  As  might  be  ex- 
]5ected,  therefore,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  began  to  change  in  their  ori- 
ginal character  as  it  contiuued  to  blend  with  the 
new  elements  that  successively  arrived.  But  still 
the  Puritan  type  continued  to  predominate;  and 
Puritan  legislation  became  all  the  more  severe  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  violation  of  its  rules, 
and  danger  of  its  final  eversion.  In  some  of 
these  laws,  directed  against  immoralit}'  in  general, 
we  have  a  curious  specimen  of  what  was  accounted 
criminal  in  the  moral  code  of  these  early  colonists. 
Thus,  to  wear  unshorn  liair  was  a  proscribed 
offence;  and  to  smoke  tobacco  was  not  only  de- 
nounced as  sinful,  but  punished  with  a  fine.  The 
chief  state  crimes  were  refusal  to  communicate 
with  the  prevalent  church,  which  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  all  civil  franchises;  heresy,  which 
was  visited  with  banishment;  and  worshipping 
images,  for  which  the  penalty  was  death.     But 
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it  was  against  the  Quakers,  wlio  first  appeared  in 
Massachusetts,  in  IGoti,  that  the  war  of  jiersecu- 
tion  was  most  violent.  At  their  arrival,  or  a 
short  time  after,  they  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates;  their  books  were  seized  and  burned, 
and  themselves  sentenced  to  banishment.  Find- 
ing that  these  penalties  were  iusufticient,  new 
and  more  merciless  statutes  were  enacted  against 
Quakerism,  which  Laud  himself  could  scarcely 
have  imjjroved.  Thus  a  Quaker,  if  a  man,  after 
the  first  conviction,  was  to  lose  one  of  his  ears, 
and  if  a  woman,  was  to  be  severely  whijiped  ;  on 
a  second  offence,  the  man  was  to  lose  his  other  ear, 
and  the  woman  to  be  whipped  in  larger  measure; 
and  if  they  still  persisted  in  Quakerism,  the 
tongue  of  each  offender,  on  the  third  conviction, 
was  to  ,be  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
Finally,  it  was  decreed  that  any  Quaker  return- 
ing to  the  country,  after  being  banished,  was  to 
be  j)unished  with  death — a  sentence  which  was 
several  times  carried  into  effect.  In  the  other 
states,  the  proceedings  against  this  unfortunate 
people,  although  of  a  milder  character,  were  still 
sufficiently  severe,  so  that  any  one  who  should 
bring,  or  cause  to  lie  brought,  any  one  known 
to  be  a  Quaker  into  Connecticut,  was  to  be  fined 
in  £50. 

If  anything  can  form  an  excuse  for  this  in- 
tolerance and  ]5ersecuting  spirit,  it  is  to  be  found 
not  only  in  the  limited  views  on  toleration  which 
were  entertained  by  the  original  founders  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  the  new  and  per- 
plexing emergencies  which  were  imported  by 
every  fresh  immigration.  The  eaidiest  settlers 
were  at  one  in  their  belief,  and  went  on  harmo- 
niously in  their  conmion  aim;  but  after  they  had 
cleared  the  wilderness  around  them,  and  driven 
back  the  red  men  into  the  wilderness,  they  were 
little  prepared  for  the  new  bands  that  arrived — 
Socinians,  Antinomians,  Familists,  Anabaptists, 
Armiinans,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Ranters,  Seekers, 
Muggletonians,  and  many  others — who  entereil 
into  their  labours,  and  were  ready  each  one  of 
them  to  be  persecutors  in  their  turn.  Even  the 
Quakers  of  this  period,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  not  those  peaceful,  decorous  characters  which 
they  afterwards  became;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  as  frantic  in  their  zeal  as  they  were  wild  and 
extravagant  in  their  mysticism.  In  America,  as 
at  home,  the  ]n-inciples  of  toleration  were  late  in 
being  understood,  and  later  still  in  being  reduced 
to  practice.  It  was  not  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  that 
the  confirmed  jjrejuilices  of  so  many  centuries 
could  be  unlearned,  or  their  practices  abandoned. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  the 
religions  history  of  Ireland  was  so  uneventful 
that  it  may  be  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence. 
Its  Pojjery  had  been  so  utterly  prostrated  by  the 
sword  of  Ciomwell,  that  for  years  it  attemjjted 
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no  re-action,  while  its  Protestant  Episcopacy  was  aftci-wanis  introduced  into  tlie  niotlicr  flunvh  of 
abolislied  by  the  Long  Parliament  along  with  the  luiglaud.  The  effect  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
Episcopal  supremacy  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  brother  upon  Irisli  Pojiery,  which  was 
AVith  the  Restoration  its  Episcojxicy  was  restored;  ,  elevated  with  new  hopes,  and  called  into  fresh 
and  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliament  gave  [  action,  have  been  fully  detailed  in  our  dei)artnient 
their  |)assive  iissent  to  every  change  that  w;is  |  of  civil  and  military  history. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY. 

FKOM  THE  RESTORATIOX  OF  CII.VRLES  II.  (A.D.  IGOO),  TO  THE  EEVOLUTIOX  (A.H.  ICSO). 

Commercial  prosress  of  England  during  tliis  period — Eftect  of  religious  persecutions  in  advancing  it — Increase  of 
sliip[>ing — Increase  of  the  national  rental — Improvements  in  the  facilities  of  commerce — Their  effects  during 
forty  years — Growtli  of  national  wealth  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  the  jjoor — Remedies  adopted  for 
the  growing  poverty — Slave-trade  at  Bristol — Judge  Jeffreys  its  opponent — Improvements  in  travel  and  loco- 
motion— Stage-coaches  of  the  period — Their  fares  and  rate  of  travelling — London  coaches  and  carriages — 
Introduction  of  sedan  chairs — Decrease  of  water  travelling — Improvement  in  London  street-paving — City 
lighting — Great  fire  of  London — Its  a|ipearance  by  land  and  on  tlie  river — Its  extinction — Encam])ments  of 
the  citizens— Speedy  restoration  of  the  capital — Costume  of  the  period — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Charles  II. 
to  introduce  a  new  national  costume — Female  costume — Sensuality  of  court  life  and  manners — Conduct  of 
the  king  and  court  when  the  Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Thames — Evelyn's  account  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II, 
— Habits  and  tastes  of  Charles — Prevalence  of  vice  and  dissipation — Stirring  spirit  of  the  age — Its  manifesta- 
tions in  active  exercises  and  wild  excesses — Street  frolics  of  persons  of  rank — Games  of  the  period — Eowls 
— Foot-races — Skating — Horsemanship — In-door  sports — Commencement  of  circulating  libraries — AVatering- 
places — B.ath  at  tliis  period — Festivals — Observances  of  May  Day,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  Kew-year's 
Day  —  Tlieir  practice  discountenanced  by  the  Puritans — Musical  tas'e  of  the  period — Active  games — Foot-liall 
— Remains  of  archery  sport — Street  skirmishes — Strictness  of  the  Puritans  against  the  vices  and  cruelties  of 
public  sports — Tiieir  suppression  of  bear-baiting,  &c. — Street  shows  of  the  period — Puppet  shows  and  exhi- 
bitions within  buildings — Rc-opening  of  the  theatres  at  the  Restoration — The  stage  and  actors — Improvements 
in  dramatic  representation — Abuses  of  the  drama — Club-houses  of  London — Introduction  of  tea — Progress 
of  architecture  —  Sir  Christopher  Wren  —  His  successful  attempt  of  rebuilding  London — His  obstacles  — 
Sculpture  —  The  sculptors,  Cibber  and  Gibbons  —  Painting  and  painters  —  Verrio,  &c. —  Sir  Peter  Lely  — 
Lely's  imitators  and  successors  —  Music — Church  choirs  at  the  Restoration — Henry  Purcell  —  Science  and 
literature  of  the  period — Political  pan]p'.dets — Clarendon's  and  Burnet's  histories — Philosophical  writings  of 
Hobbes  and  Cudworth — Sir  William  Temple — Poetry — Its  corruption  by  the  vices  of  the  period — Milton  as 
a  political  writer  and  controversialist — His  poetry  and  Parctdise  Lost — His  life  and  character — Life  and 
writings  of  Abraliara  Cowley — Of  Samuel  Butler — His  Iludibras — John  Dryden— Effect  of  penury  and  the 
vices  of  tlie  age  on  his  poetry — The  minor  poets,  Davcnant.  Waller,  Buckingham,  Rochester,  Dor.=:et,  Ros- 
common, and  Denhani — Dramatic  poets  of  the  period — Sensual  and  immoral  character  of  their  writings — 
Antagonistic  and  purifying  literature  of  the  period — ^Eminent  theological  writers — Jeremy  Taylor — Richard 
Baxter— John  Howe— Edward  Stillingfleet— John  Tillotson — John  Bunyan. 


Complete  evidence  had  now  been 
afforded  that  the  history  of  Britain 
was  mainly  to  be  that  of  a  great 
commercial  country.  The  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  were  united  into  one, 
and  that,  too,  by  a  bond  that  seemed  indissolu- 
ble. After  a  severe  struggle,  tliey  had  gained 
possession  of  the  sea,  atrd  were  thus  enabled  to 
waft  their  commerce  whithersoever  they  pleased. 
This  superiority  also,  which  they  had  obtained 
over  the  ocean,  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  well  fitted  to  retain,  by  their  posi- 
tion in  Europe,  by  tlieir  admirable  havens  and 
bays,  and  by  the  westerly  winds  that  could  carry 
their  navies  with  facility  against  any  jioiut  of 
foreign  attack,   and   at   the  same  time  protect 


them  against  the  arrival  of  an  invader.  Added 
to  the  empire's  natural  advantages,  were  those 

I  of  its  political  free  institutions ;  so  that  w-hile 
religious  persecution  was  rife  ujion  the  Conti- 
nent, the  industrial  classes,  upon  whom  it  liore 
the  heaviest,  were  fain  to  esca]5e  to  England, 
where  they  could  enjoy  their  religious  opinions 

j  unmolested;  and  thither  also  thej'  conveyed  those 
manufacturing  arts  with  which  they  had  so  long 
enriched  the  countries  that  had  now  ungr.atef  ully 
given  them  up  to  the  persecutor.  In  this  way, 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  drove  the 
art  of  cloth-weaving  into  England ;  while  at  a 
later  period  the  persecution  of  his  Huguenot 
subjects,  by  Louis  XIV.,  natinvilized  among  ti.s 
the  gainful  jirocess  of  silk-weaving.  Strangely, 
too,  it  happened,  that  even  when  jiersecution  was 
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practised  among  ourselves,  the  result,  instead  of 
being  fatal  to  o\ir  oonimeroial  prosperity,  as  it 
liad  been  to  Spain,  Holland,  Franeo,  and  every 
other  country  into  which  it  had  been  introduced, 
was  so  overruled  in  the  case  of  Britain,  as  only 
to  deepen  the  stability  and  extend  the  range  of 
her  commerce.  The  Puritans  of  England  and 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  when  their  own 
country  was  converted  into  a  house  of  bondage, 
repaired  or  were  banished  to  America;  and  there 
they  founded  those  colonies  that  formed  not  only 
so  rich  a  source  of  immediate  profit,  but  were 
afterwards  to  be  expanded  into  a  great  collected 
empire,  whose  limits  were  to  be  determined  only 
by  its  all  but  inexhaustible  resources.  These 
singular  advantages  which  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  had  now  acquired,  our  merchants  were 
already  carrying  into  active  operation  ;  and  Hol- 
land saw  herself  outdone  by  her  puj)!!,  not  only 
in  persevering  industry,  but  also  in  bold  successful 
adventure.  All  this,  De  Witt,  the  celebrated 
Dutch  statesman,  clearly  saw  and  announced  to 
his  countrymen:  but  the  warning  which  it  tended 
to  convey  came  too  late.  It  was  England,  not 
Holland,  that  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  great 
atoi'e-house  of  the  world,  and  the  mart  from 
which  its  merchandise  was  to  be  ditFused  through 
every  country. 

In  tracing,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  steps 
by  which,  during  the  present  period,  the  progress 
of  British  industry  was  advanced,  and  the  mer- 
cantile tendency  engrafted  upon  the  people  as  a 
national  characteristic,  we  turn  in  the  first  case 
to  the  state  of  our  shipping.  And  here,  a  mate- 
rial increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  royal  navy, 
which  had  been  steadily  progressing  since  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor.  At  the 
death  of  the  former  sovereign,  it  mustei-ed  only 
thirteen  shiiis,  the  largest  of  which  was  only  of 
1000  tons  burden;  but  at  that  of  James,  it  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-four  ships,  the  largest  of  which 
was  of  1400  tons.  From  that  period,  the  increase 
had  been  so  great,  mainly  owing  to  the  rule  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  partly  to  the 
naval  victories  of  Blake,  that  the  royal  navy  at 
the  Restoration  amounted  to  57,463  tons,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  103,558. 
During  the  next  unsettled  reign,  indeed,  this 
tounage  had  diminished  to  101,892,  at  which 
amount  it  stood  at  the  Revolution  in  1689  ;  the 
progress,  however,  of  royal  ship-building  had  set 
in  so  steadily,  that  this  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  interruption.  As  to  the  mer- 
cantile shipping,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  an  exact  estimate,  we  can  only  state  in 
round  terms  from  the  authorities  of  the  jjeriod, 
iliat  from  1666  to  1688  it  had  neai-ly  doubled. 
(Jf    this   commercial   navy,  we   find,  that  from 


thirty-five  to  forty  ships,  each  canying  from 
sixty  to  101)  men,  were  employed  by  the  East 
India  Company ;  80,000  tons  of  shipping  in  the 
coal  trade  of  Newcastle,  and  40,000  in  the  trade 
to  Guinea  and  America.  A  fair  criterion  of  the 
value  of  tills  commerce  by  its  re-action  upon 
landed  property  may  be  adopted  from  the  fact, 
that  whereas  in  1600  the  general  rental  of  Eng- 
land, for  land,  houses,  mines,  &c.,  did  not  exceed 
£6,000,000  annually,  in  1688  it  had  risen  to  about 
£14,000,000. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  facilities 
for  the  extension  and  circulation  of  commerce, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  kept  pace  with  this 
increase,  and  were  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
I'esults  that,  even  if  hindered,  would  have  forced 
themselves  into  full  operation.  One  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  fi-oni  ten  to 
six  per  cent.,  which  had  been  enacted  by  the 
Rump  Parliament  in  1651,  and  was  continued 
after  the  Restoration.  Another  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  vexatious  charters,  by  which  com- 
panies had  been  wont  to  monopolize  the  com- 
merce of  different  countries ;  but  which  had  now  so 
completely  yielded  to  the  enterprise  of  individual 
traders,  that  none  of  them  I'emained  except  the 
East  India  Comjiany.  The  mercantile  interests 
of  this  period  juust  also  have  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  a  board  of  trade,  established  by 
Cromwell  in  1655,  for  the  ]iromotion  of  traffic 
and  navigation,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by 
Charles  II.  into  a  council  of  commerce,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gi-eat  increase  of  our  colonies 
and  foreign  plantations.  We  can  perceive  also 
that  the  improvements  in  the  regulations  of  the 
post-office  mnst  have  had  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence upon  the  operations  of  traffic,  when  we  re- 
collect that  a  single  letter  was  now  conveyed  to 
a  distance  of  eighty  miles  for  twopence.  The 
effects  of  all  these  commercial  improvements 
uiion  the  welfare  of  society  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  summary,  given  by  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  of  their  results  during  the  short  course  of 
twenty  years: — "  First,"  he  says,  "we  have  gene- 
rally now  one-third  more  money  with  apjiren- 
tices  than  we  did  twenty  years  before.  Secondly, 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  some,  and  the  loss 
of  other  trades,  yet,  in  the  gross,  we  ship  olfnow 
one-third  more  of  our  manufactures,  and  of  our  tin 
and  lead,  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  Thirdly, 
new-built  houses  in  Loudon  yield  twice  the  rent 
which  they  did  before  the  conflagration  in  1666  ; 
and  houses  immediately  before  that  lire  gene- 
rally yielded  one-fourth  more  rent  than  they  did 
twenty  yeai'S  ago.  Fourthly,  the  speedy  and 
costly  rebuilding,  after  that  great  fire,  in  London, 
is  a  convincing,  and  to  a  stranger  an  amaz- 
ing argument  of  the  plenty  and  late  increase  of 
money  in  England.     Fifthly,  we  have  now  more 
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than  iloiilile  tlio  mimlier  of  merehanta  and  ship- 
ping that  wo  had  twenty  years  ago.  Sixthly, 
the  conrse  of  our  tra(U^,  from  the  increase  of  our 
money,  is  strangely  altered  within  these  twenty 
years;  most  ]iayments  from  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers being  now  made  with  reaily  money, 
whereas  formerly  the  coui-se  of  our  general  trade 
ran  at  three,  sis,  nine,  and  eighteen  months' 
time."  From  other  contemiioraneous  sources  we 
learn  the  following  imjiortant  facts,  of  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  the  space  of  forty  years: — 
The  royal  revenue  had  trebled.  The  customs 
had  yielded  an  increase  of  more  than  thrice  the 
former  amount.  The  postage  of  letters  had  in- 
creased twenty-fold.  The  nnniber  of  lionses  in 
Lonilou  was  more  than  doubled;  while  a  great 
increase  had  also  taken  place  in  the  principal 
towns  in  England  and  Ireland.  From  the  use  of 
coal  for  domestic  purposes  and  in  the  burning  of 
bricks,  the  export  of  that  commodity  from  New- 
castle was  quadrupled.  And  to  come  nearer  to  do- 
mestic life  and  comfort,  the  importation  of  wines, 
the  multiplication  of  carriages,  and  the  splendour 
of  eqiiipages  and  household  furniture  had  been 
very  greatly  increased.  To  return  again  to  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  whom  we  formerly  quoted,  he  states, 
ni  a  work  published  in  1G88,  the  followuig  im- 
portant particulars,  with  which  we  close  this  de- 
partment of  the  subject.  He  tells  us,  that  more 
men  were  now  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange 
of  London  worth  J10,000,  than  had  been  worth 
£1000  when  the  abatement  in  the  rate  of  interest 
to  si.x  per  cent,  was  made  by  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment in  16.51.  He  informs  lis,  moreover,  that 
sixty  years  previous,  a  dowry  of  ^.500  with  a 
daughter  was  of  higher  account  than  .£2000  at 
present ;  that  gentlewomen  formerly  thought 
themselv-es  well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown  which 
their  chamber-maids  would  now  be  ashamed  to 
wear;  and  that  besides  the  immense  increase  in 
rich  clothes,  jewels,  plate,  and  furniture,  there 
were  now  100  coaches  for  one  that  had  been 
kept  before. 

While  wealth,  however,  was  thus  increasing  on 
the  one  hand,  the  number  of  the  poor  appears  to 
have  been  multiplying  on  the  other.  This  was 
nothing  moi-e  than  the  usual  result  of  such  a  ]iro- 
gress  in  every  state  of  society.  The  standard  of 
comfort  is  thereby  so  greatly  raised,  that  those 
who  cannot  attaiu  to  it,  are  only  made  the  more 
conscious  of  their  inferiority  and  deprivation.  In 
the  mercantile  scramble  it  also  must  happen,  that 
many  will  be  daunted  at  the  outset  by  its  difficul- 
ties, and  many  thrown  out  by  adverse  chances  in 
the  competition.  In  this  way,  while  the  merchan- 
dise and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  so 
greatly  increasing  its  wealth,  and  multiplying  its 
comforts,  the  number  of  those  who  could  not  share 
in  it  was  increasing  also.     This  was  such  a  nota- 


ble reality,  and  so  startling  to  the  simple  com- 
prehensions of  our  ancestors,  that  the  press  of 
this  period  teemed  with  jilans  by  whicli  the  evil 
was  proposed  to  be  remedied.  But  the  jierma- 
nent  cure  still  waited  to  be  discovered;  and  until 
this  could  be  accomjjli.shed,  society  was  fain  to 
content  itself  with  such  temporary  expedients  as 
held  the  evil  at  arm's-length,  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  succeeding  generation.  In  1G77  it  was 
calculated  that  there  were  100,000  iiaiqiers  in 
England;  and  for  their  subsistence  a  poor-rate 
had  already  been  established,  which  was  now  in- 
crca-sed  to  nearly  .£840,001)  per  annum.  Even 
now,  however,  the  obvious  evils  of  such  a  remedy 
were  felt,  and  are  thus  summeil  up  by  a  writer  of 
the  day :  "  It  (the  jioor-rate)  is  emjiloyed  only 
to  maintain  idle  persons ;  doth  great  hurt  rather 
than  good;  makes  a  world  of  poor  more  than  other- 
wise there  would  be;  prevents  industry  and  labo- 
riousuess ;  men  and  women  growing  so  idle  and 
proud  that  they  will  not  work,  but  lie  ujion  tlie 
parish  whei-ein  they  dwell  for  maintenance;  apply- 
ing themselves  to  nothing  Init  begiring  or  nilfer- 
iiig,  and  breeding  up  their  children  accordingly; 
never  putting  them  upon  anything  th;it  may  ren- 
der them  useful  in  their  generations,  or  beneficial 
either  to  themselves  oi-  the  kingdom."  Harsher 
measures  were  therefore  resorted  to;  and  in  1662 
a  law  was  enacted  by  which  the  poor  were  once 
more  reduced  to  that  bondage  of  the  soil  from 
which  they  had  been  emancipated  for  centuries. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  act  empowering 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  tlie  complaint 
of  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor, 
to  lay  hold  of  any  new  comer,  within  forty  days 
after  his  arrival  in  the  parish,  and  forcibly  re- 
mand him  to  the  parish  in  which  he  was  last 
legally  settled,  unless  he  could  show  that  he 
was  no  vagabond  or  pauper,  or  prove  that  he 
rented  a  tenement  of  £10  per  annum.  This  mer- 
ciless law,  by  which  the  poor  were  cooped  up 
and  imprisoned  within  their  own  several  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  entailing  upon  each  district 
the  burden  of  its  own  pauperism,  and  nothing 
further,  continued  in  force  for  130  years,  and  was 
not  repealed  until  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

This  singular  indifference  to  the  liberty  of  the 
suliject,  and  restoration  of  feudal  bondage  in  one 
of  its  woi'st  forms,  was  also  co-existent  with 
another  enormity  closely  connected  with  the 
mercantile  spirit  of  the  period,  and  which  perhaps 
wholly  arose  from  it.  The  scene  of  the  iniquity 
to  which  we  refer  was  Bristol,  where,  we  are 
told,  all  pei'sons,  even  common  shopkeepers,  more 
or  less  traded  to  the  American  plantations — but 
a  traffic  so  lucrative  was  jierhaps  not  exclusively 
confined  to  this  particular  port.  It  ap))cars  that 
the  aldermen  and  justices  of  Bristol  had  been 
accustomed  to  transport  their  felons,  who  were 
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willing  to  accept  sneh  an  alternative,  to  America, 
and  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  planters.  But  as 
felons  were  not  numerous  enough  for  the  grow- 
ing avarice  of  the  magistrates,  they  soon  included 
whole  shoals  of  petty-larceny  rogues  and  pilferers 
among  the  same  live  cargoes,  whom  they  fright- 
ened into  acquiescence  by  the  terrors  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  or  a  halter.  In  this  way,  a  brisk 
trade  commenced,  that  was  continued  for  many 
years;  and  as  the  civic  magistrates  found  their 
account  in  it,  the  aldermen  took  the  bench  by 
turns,  wliile  each  had  his  division  of  the  sjjoil. 
At  length  this  enormity  was  attacked,  and  that, 
too,  by  no  better  a  pei-.sonage  than  Judge  Jeffreys 
himself;  and,  pei^iaps,  none  but  that  ermined  ini- 
quity and  prince  of  legal  oppressors  would  have 
had  courage  for  such  a  feat.  "  It  appears  not," 
says  tlie  narrative,  "  how  this  outrageous  practice  > 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief-justice ; 
but,  when  he  had  hold  of  the  end,  he  made  ; 
thorough-stiteli  work  with  them,  for  he  delighted  ' 
in  such  fair  opportunities  to  rant.  He  came  to 
the  city,  and  told  some  that  he  had  brought  a 
broom  to  sweep  them.  The  city  of  Bristol  was  a 
proud  body;  and  their  head,  the  mayor,  in  the 
assize  commission  is  put  before  the  judge  of  assize, 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  iu  this  extraordi- 
nary commission  of  oyer  and  terrainei'.  But  for 
certain,  when  his  lordship  came  upon  the  bench, 
and  examined  this  matter,  he  found  all  the  alder- 
men and  justices  concerned  in  this  kidnap]3ing 
trade  more  or  less,  and  the  mayor  himself  as  bad 
as  any.  He  therefore  turns  to  the  mayor,  ac- 
coutred with  his  scaidet  and  furs,  and  gave  liini 
all  the  ill  names  that  scolding  eloquence  could 
supply;  and  so,  with  rating  and  staring,  as  his 
way  was,  never  left  till  he  made  him  quit  the 
bench,  and  go  down  to  the  criminal's  post  at  the 
bar;  and  there  lie  pleaded  for  himself,  as  a  com- 
mon rogue  or  thief  must  have  done;  and  when 
the  mayor  hesitated  a  little,  or  slackened  his 
pace,  he  bawled  at  him,  and,  stamping,  called  for 
his  guards — for  he  was  general  by  commission. 
Thus  the  citizens  saw  their  scai'let  chief  magis- 
trate at  the  bar,  to  their  infinite  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. He  then  took  security  of  them  to  answer 
informations,  and  so  left  them  to  ponder  their 
cases  amongst  themselves.  At  London,  Sir  Ro- 
bert C'ann  (the  mayor)  applied,  by  friends,  to  ap- 
pease him,  and  to  get  from  \auder  the  prosecution; 
and  at  last  he  granted  it,  saying,  '  Go  thy  way; 
sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.' 
The  prosecutions  depended  till  the  Revolution, 
which  made  an  amnesty;  and  the  fright  oidy, 
which  was  no  small  one,  was  all  the  punishment 
these  judicial  kidnappers  underwent;  and  the 
gains  acquired  by  so  wicked  a  trade  rested  peace- 
fully in  their  pockets." 

One  striking  effect  produced  upon  every-day 


life  by  the  mercantile  impulse  which  England 
had  now  received,  was  manifested  in  that  love 
of  travel  and  locomotion  which  had  become  a  pre- 
valent chai-acteristie.  The  growing  expansion 
of  the  public  mind  disdained  its  former  liudts, as 
well  as  mere  local  enjoyments;  and  while  it  sought 
a  wider  and  more  varied  range,  the  rapid  ojien- 
ing  of  highways  and  multii)licatiou  of  the  means 
of  conveyance  gave  wings  to  this  new  ambition. 
The  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes  could  now 
indulge  their  love  of  journeying,  not  merely  on 
pack-horses,  which  generally  travelled  in  teams, 
or  in  long  waggons  that  conveyed  the  goods  and 
visitors  of  one  town  to  another,  but  also  in  stage- 
coaches, which  after  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  began  to  be  run  upon  the  princi- 
pal I'oads,  and  at  moderate  charges.  The  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  earlier  stage-coaches  is  thus 
given  by  Taylor,  the  water-poet:  —  "It  wears 
two  boots,  and  no  spurs,  sometimes  having  two 
pair  of  legs  in  one  boot;'  and  oftentimes,  against 
nature,  most  preposterously  it  makes  fair  la<lie3 
wear  the  boot.  Moreover,  it  makes  people  imi- 
tate searcrabs,  in  being  drawn  side-ways,  as  they 
are  when  they  sit  in  the  boot  of  the  coach."  In 
this  awkward  posture,  the  outside  passenger  tra- 
velled, or  rather  crawled,  at  the  rate  perchance 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included;  but 
however  uncomfortable  such  progress  might  be, 
comjiared  with  the  smooth  velocity  of  modern 
conveyance,  it  was  a  wondrous  improvement 
upon  the  weary  pedestrianism  of  an  earlier  gene- 
ration. Even  tliese  facilities  for  travelling,  how- 
ever, were  enough  to  ai'ouse  the  alarmists  of  the 
day,  and  England,  it  was  thought,  was  driving  to 
destruction  at  full  gallop.  As  stage-coaches,  it 
was  alleged,  enabled  any  Londoner,  whenever  he 
had  occasion,  to  repaii'  to  any  place  where  his 
business  lay,  for  two,  three,  or  four  shillings,  if 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  so  propor- 
tionately to  any  part  of  England,  "no  man  there- 
fore," writes  an  author  on  the  subject,  "«ill  keep 
a  horse  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  man,  all 
the  year,  to  ride  one  or  two  journeys,  unless 
some  noble  soul  that  scorns  and  abhors  being 
confined  to  so  ignoble,  base,  and  sordid  a  way  of 
travelling  as  these  coaches  oblige  him  \into,  and 
who  prefers  a  public  good  before  his  own  ease 
and  advantage."  From  this  strange  diatribe  (writ- 
ten in  1673),  we  learn  the  following  important 
particulars  iu  the  travelling  statistics  of  the 
period.  Stage-coach  conveyance  was  confined  to 
the  three  great  lines  of  road  leading  to  Exeter, 
York,  aud  Chester.  The  fare  from  Loudon  to  any 
one  of  these  towns  was  4()«.  in  summer,  and  4.3.S.  in 
winter,  besides  Is.  to  each  coachman  (four  in  num- 
ber, being  changed  during  the  journey)  for  drink- 
money.  Each  of  these  stage-coach'es  was  provided 
with  forty  horses,  and  usually  carried  eighteen 
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j)assengers  a-\veek  from  London  to  tlioal)ove-men- 
tioiieJ  towns,  aiid  brought  back  as  many  to  tlie 
nietroiiolis.  Then,  there  were  short  stages  within 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London,  each  coaeli 
having  four  horses,  and  carrying  six  pa-ssengera 
a-day.  Sliorter  stages  still  were  those  of  ten  miles, 
to  which  the  coach  went  ami  returned  on  the 
same  day,  with  an  average  freight  of  twelve  pas- 
sengers ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  the  short- 
est of  all,  being  within  three,  fonr,  or  five  miles' 
distance  from  London.  Thus,  there  were  stage- 
coaches that  jilied  to  almost  every  town  within 
twenty  and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  capital,  which 
not  only  the  Londoners,  bnt  people  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Kent,  anil  Surrey  kept  in  constant  occu- 
pation; and  these  passengers  were  gentlemen 
travelling  on  pleasure,  or  to  visit  their  friends  or 
country-houses,  and  traders  and  merchants  to  the 
fairs  and  markets.  These  men,  it  is  added  almost 
with  a  groan,  formei'ly  kejjt  a  horse  or  two  of 
their  own,  lint  had  now  discontinued  such  a  noble 
and  lauilable  jsractice. 

Few  iueiilents  of  the  period  are  more  astound- 
ing than  the  rapid  increase  of  coaches  that  had 
taken  plai«  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
uuuciations  of  moralists,  and  even  the  prohibitory 
enactments  of  ijarliament.  At  least  GOOO,  we  are 
informed,  were  to  be  found  in  London,  the  suburbs, 
and  within  four  miles'  com25ass,  in  163G.  Of  these, 
we  find  that  1900  was  the  number  of  haekney- 
coaches  belonging  to  the  city  of  Loudon,  chiefly 
drawn  then,  as  afterwards,  by  "base  lean  jades, 
unworthy  to  be  seen  in  so  brave  a  city,  or  to 
stand  about  a  king's  court."  As  London  was  such 
a  cor,fused  mass  of  narrow  crooked  streets  before 
the  great  tire,  every  expedient  had  to  be  adopted 
to  insure  a  safe  jiilotage  for  these  vehicles;  and 
therefore  the  haekney-coachmau,  especially  after 
the  Eestoration,  was  obliged  to  mount  one  of  bis 
horses  as  a  postilion,  armed  witli  a  short  whip 
and  spurs;  while  the  coach  itself  was  of  such 
small  construction,  and  so  uneasily  hung,  that  it 
looked  like  a  sedan  chair  on  wheels.  Nai-row, 
rugged,  and  miry  streets,  however,  were  not  the 
only  evils  which  the  London  coaches  encountered; 
for  such  was  the  hatred  of  the  jjopulace  at  these 
"hell-carts,"  as  they  still  continued  to  call  them, 
and  the  rivalry  of  draymen,  who  delighted  to 
drive  against  them  and  overturn  them,  that  a 
coachwreck  was  as  common  in  the  metropolis 
as  a  shipwreck  in  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  mob, 
the  barricades  of  cars,  and  the  oatlis  and  curses 
that  pursued  the  precarious  route  of  the  flying 
vehicle,  these  hackneys  continued  to  multiply, 
especially  after  the  rebuilding  of  London,  so  that 
peojjle  of  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  classes 
were  glad  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.     AVe  need  only  add,  that  while 


from  the  commencement  (ho  common  coaches 
were  drawn  by  two  hoi-ses,  the  nobility  liiul  the 
especial  privilege  of  using  four.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  jjlacing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
order,  set  up  a  coach  with  six  hoi-ses;  upon  which 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  rebuke  or  cari- 
cature his  pride,  caused  himself  to  be  driven 
through  the  streets  in  one  that  was  drawn  by 
eight  stout  nags.  Four  and  even  six-hoi-se  car- 
riages did  not  long  continue  to  be  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  nobility. 

The  principle  of  rapi<l  conveyance  liaving  thus 
increased  with  the  multi|ilication  of  business  in 
every  department  of  life,  as  well  as  the  general 
augmentation  of  means  for  its  gratification,  every 
improvement,  whether  in  safety,  comfort,  or  speed, 
was  certain  to  be  welcomed.  Above  all,  safety 
and  comfort  were  as  yet  of  chief  account.  "  It 
is  a  most  uneasy  kind  of  passage  in  coaches," 
says  the  water-poet,  "on  the  paved  streets  of 
London,  wherein  men  and  women  are  so  tossed, 
tumbled,  jumbled,  rumbled,  and  crossing  of  ken- 
nels, dunghills,  and  uneven  ways."  Besides,  it 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  aristocratic  dignity 
that  the  carman  should  drive  uj)  against  a  coach 
filled  with  "six  nobles  sitting  together,"  and  com- 
pel the  coachman  "to  stop  and  give  ])lace  to  as 
many  barrels  of  beer."  A  remedy  was  soon  hit 
upon  that  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  old  litter 
that  the  coach  had  done  to  the  whirlicot.  Tliis 
was  the  sedan,  wliich  had  been  iu  vise  in  Spain 
somewhat  iu  the  form  of  the  Eastern  palanquin, 
and  three  curious  specimens  of  which  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  brought  to  Eng- 
land on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Phili])  IV. 
Of  these  sedans,  he  presented  twg  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  the  proud  favourite  was  not 
long  iu  using  them;  "but,"  says  Wilson  in  his 
Memoirs,  "when  Buckingham  came  to  be  carried 
iu  a  chair  upon  men's  shoulders,  the  clamour  and 
noise  of  it  was  so  extravagant  that  the  people 
would  rail  on  him  iu  the  streets,  loathing  that 
men  should  be  brought  to  as  servile  a  condition 
as  horses."  It  was  indeed  a  new  spectacle  in 
England,  where  horse-litters  had  only  been  used, 
and  that,  too,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and 
infirm.  But  in  s)Mte  of  the  loathsome  spectacle 
of  bondage  which  it  presented  to  a  peojjle  now 
fully  awake  to  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  de- 
termined to  win  it  at  whatever  cost,  the  fashion 
so  rapidly  increased,  that  even  before  the  fii-st 
year  of  its  introduction  had  expired,  the  poet 
Massinger  thus  alludes  to  it  iu  his  play  of  the 
"Bondman :" — 

'*  O  pride  of  women  !  Cciches  are  too  common  ; 
They  sui-feit  in  the  Imppinesa  of  peace  ; 
And  ladies  think  thoy  Iveep  not  state  enougli 
I  f.  for  their  pomp  and  ease,  tliey  are  not  bonio 
In  triumph  on  men's  shoulders." 
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l-'roni  the  precarious  footing  of  the  London  street."?, 
;us  well  as  the  wrath  of  the  mob,  which  by  this 
time  \v;ts  a  "voice  potential"  in  the  state,  the 
sedau.  Instead  of  being  carried  iijion  the  dan- 
gerous elevation  of  men's  shoulders,  was  soon 
borne  in  the  more  convenient  fashion  of  a  hand- 
barrow,  while  the  chairmen,  chiefly  Irishmen — 
even  at  this  time  regarded  as  "hereditary  bond- 
men'' in  England — were  supposed  to  be  in  their 
pi'oper  vocation  "while  they  officiated  as  the  pack- 
horses  of  Engllslimen.  From  these  and  other  such 
causes,  this  mode  of  conveyance  soon  became  less 
obnoxious  to  the  public  eye;  while  the  charge  of 
effeminacy  which  it  had  raised  was  so  thoroughly 
relinquished,  that  Cromwell  himself  could  deposit 
his  iron  frame  in  a  sedan,  and  be  carried  through 
the  streets  of  London  without  censure. 

But  what  of  the  Thames  during  this  progress 
of  revolution  ?  Hitherto  It  had  formed  the  great 
medium  of  metropolitan  conveyance.  Its  banks 
on  either  side  were  studded  thick,  as  far  as  Lou- 
don extended,  with  the  quays  of  the  nobles  and 
wharfs  of  the  commons,  while  its  waters  were 
peopled   with    every    kind   of   vessel,  fi'om   the 


Old  London  Waterman,  and  the  Merceks'  Baroe. 

View  of  Wtrstminster  Bridge. 


and  otlier  such  convenient  localities  for  a  water 
file,  preferred  an  inland  inc-nic  among  the  gar- 
dens or  forest.s,  to  which  their  carriages  could 
waft  them  in  an  Iiour  or  two;  while  the  busy 
Inns  of  Court,  whose  thousands  of  students  and 
practitioners  had  hitherto  used  the  facilities  of 
the  river  alike  for  business  or  for  pleasure,  were 
now  to  be  found  flying  along  the  streets  with 
their  books,  briefs,  and  green  bags,  six  in  a  coach. 
The  Thames,  no  longer  the  great  highway  of  Lon- 
don, was  little  better  than  a  water  conveyance,  in 
the  absence  of  bridges,  between  the  city  and  the 
borough;  and  the  small  clusters  of  ferrymen  that 
now  lingered  on  at  the  different  crossing-places, 
looking  out  hungi-ily  for  a  chance  fare,  were  but 
the  gliosts  of  a  departed  glory,  as  they  uplifted 
their  voices  in  supplication  with,  "Boat,  your 
honour! — boat,  boat!" 

While  the  uses  of  the  river  were  thus  so 
greatly  relinquished,  the  streets  of  London  be- 
hoved to  be  propoi'tionably  improved:  the  mul- 
tiplication of  coaches  not  only  demanded  but 
also  compelled  a  correspondent  reformation  in 
the  streets.  During  the  pi-esent  period,  there- 
fore, we  find  a  renewed  ardour 
at  work  in  the  widening  and 
paving  of  streets,  and  convert- 
ing crooked  lanes  and  alleys 
into  straiglit  ones.  For  this, 
too,  the  fire  afforded  the  best 
facilities,  as  the  sordid  temp- 
tation of  tinkering  old  path- 
ways and  buildings  to  tlie  last 
was  removed ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  full  need  for  so 
terrible  a  visitation,  when  we 
recollect  what  an  overgi-own 
congeries  of  foul  uneven 
streets,  dirt,  and  pestilential 
smells  London  had  became. 
All  this  we  learn  from  the 
orders  that  were  given  by  act 
of  parliament,  only  four  years 
before  the  great  fire,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  highways 
of  London  and  Westminstei'. 
From  this  source  it  appears 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  rajiid  increase  of  build- 
ing, the  stopping  and  filling  up  of  ditches  and 
sewers,  and  neglect  of  repairs,  the  highways  be- 
tween these  two  great  portions  of  the  metropolis, 


-From  Canaletti's 


bucentaur-like  barge  of  royalty  to  tlie  nutshell 

skull    or   wherry.      Of   this   immense   fleet,  set 

apart  for  London  conveyance  only,  Stow  gives 

us  a  distinct  conception,  when  he  informs  us  that 

it  employed  40,000  watermen,  who  could  furnish  '  as  well  as  the  suburbs,  were,  and  for  some  years 

20,000  sailors  for  the  fleet.     But  now  these  royal  j  past  had  been,  ".so  miry  and  foul,  as  is  not  only 

water  processions  dwindled  into  the  paltry  annual  !  very  noisome,   dangerous,  and   inconvenient   to 

paceant  of  the  lord-mayor's  show.    The  nobility,    the  inhabitants  thereabouts,  but  to  all  the  king's 


in  imitation  of  royalty,  laid  down  their  gilded 
barges ;  the  fashionables  who  dwelt  near  the 
Thames,  at  St.  Katharine's,  Bankside,  Lambeth 
Marsh,  Westminster,  Whitefriars',  Coleharbour, 


liege  people  riding  and  travelling  to  aiul  from  the 
said  cities."  In  adilition  to  this,  we  learn  that  it 
had  been  for  some  time  the  practice  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  throw  out  "gi'eat  quantities  of  sea-coal 
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iishes,  dust,  dirt,  auJ  other  filth,"  into  the  streets, 
huies,  aud  alleys — a  sure  welcome  to  the  plague, 
as  well  as  aggravation  of  its  violence.  These 
evils  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  repaired, 
by  new  paving  the  great  streets  between  London 
and  Westminster,  which  were  specified  by  name. 
Every  inhabitant,  also,  was  to  sweep  the  street 
before  his  own  house  twice  a-week,  under  a  [pen- 
alty of  3s.  4d.  for  every  case  of  omission.  And 
as  a  cure  for  total  darkness,  and  those  deeds  of 
tlarkuess  with  which  the  streets  of  London  aboun- 
ded at  midnight,  when  the  "sons  of  Belial"  sal- 
lied out,  "  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  every 
householder  whose  dwelling  fronted  the  street 
was  ordered  to  hang  out  candles,  or  lights  in 
lanterns,  or  otherwise,  in  some  part  of  his  house 
next  the  street,  every  night  between  jMichaelnias 
and  Lady  L>ay,  from  sunset  until  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  under  penalty  of  l;.-.  Here  was 
at  best  a  glimmer — more  perplexing,  it  may  be, 
than  darkness  itself — lasting  only  until  the  sober 
part  of  the  community  had  gone  to  bed,  and  kept 
up  only  during  the  winter.  Thus  was  London 
lighted,  not  only  at  this  time  but  for  a  long  jjeriod 
afterwards;  and  those  who  went  abroad  after  the 
hour  of  nine,  had  either  to  grope  their  way  in 
the  dark  through  the  filth  and  pitfalls  of  the 
streets,  or  carry  a  flambeau,  link,  or  lantern. 
Thus  a  regeneration  of  London,  without  a  pre- 
^•ious  destruction,  ajjpears  to  have  been  impossi- 
ble, more  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  decayed  timber  and  lath  and  plaster  of  which 
it  was  principally  composed.  Nothing,  however, 
but  the  commercial  wealth  of  London,  aided  by 
the  lately  aroused  enterprise  of  the  people,  could 
have  rebuilt,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  metropolis  far 
surpassing  the  old  both  in  e.xteut  and  grandeur. 
Even  only  eight  years  after  the  fire,  it  so  much 
exceeded  its  former  limits  that  the  old  state  alarm 
was  excited  on  the  occasion,  and  the  former  pro- 
hibitions upon  metropolitan  extension  were  re- 
newed. These,  however,  were  now  .so  little 
heeded,  that  court  and  parliament  were  obliged 
to  submit,  more  especially  as  the  extension  chiefly 
went  westward  with  the  courtiers  and  aristo- 
cracy; and  in  1685  new  acts  of  parliament  were 
\ouchsafed,  erecting  two  new  ])arishes,  which 
were  those  of  St.  Anne's  aud  St.  James's,  in 
Westminster. 

An  event  so  imjjortant  as  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, that  has  no  jiarallel  in  history  except  the 
bui-uing  of  Rome  in  the  reigu  of  Nero,  is  too 
momentous  to  be  dismissed  with  a  passing  notice. 
It  was  also  a  conflagration,  in  the  strong  glare  of 
which  the  national  character,  both  in  its  good 
and  evil  qualities,  was  manifested  with  most  im- 
pressive distinctness.  Its  commencement  was  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  evtniug,  the  2d  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  1666 ;  and  its  origin  was  humble  enough, 

Vol.  II. 


being  a  baker's  hou.se  or  shop  in  PuiMing  Lane, 
near  Fish  Street  Hill,  kept  by  one  Farryner. 
Pepys  was  awoke  by  a  servant  at  three  o'clock, 
with  the  information  that  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
city,  which  was  suiiicient  to  hurry  him  to  the 
window;  but,  thinking  that  the  s]iectacle  was  too 
trivial,  and  too  far  oil'  to  temi>t  him  from  his  home, 
he  returned  to  bed,  but  was  told,  soon  after  seven 
o'clock,  that  the  tire  had  already  burned  down 
3C)0  houses,  and  was  now  burning  down  all  Fish 
Street  by  Loudon  Bridge.  This  was  enough  for 
the  indefatigable  sight-seer,  who  repaired  to  the 
Tower,  and  mounted  one  of  its  highest  places, 
from  which  he  saw  "the  houses,  at  that  end  of 
the  bridge,  all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great  tire  on 
this  and  the  other  side  the  end  of  the  bridge ;" 
and,  on  descending,  he  was  told  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  that  St.  ilagnus'  Church,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Fish  Street,  were  already  de- 
stroyed. He  went  down  to  the  water-side,  took 
boat,  and  passed  through  the  bridge,  where  the 
whole  spectacle  was  opened  to  his  view.  The 
previous  drought  of  the  weather,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  old  lath  aud  timber,  of  which  the  houses 
were  mainly  built,  made  the  fire  go  onward  like 
a  torrent:  "everybody  endeavouring  to  remove 
their  goods,  and  flinging  into  the  river,  or  bring- 
ing them  into  lighters  that  lay  ofl";  ))i}or  people 
staying  in  their  houses  as  long  as  till  the  very 
fire  touched  them,  and  then  running  into  boats, 
or  clambering  from  one  pair  of  stairs,  l.iy  the 
water-side,  to  another."  After  waiting  an  hour, 
mai'kiug  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fire,  and  seeing 
that  none  attempted  to  extinguish  it,  all  being 
employed  in  saving  their  lives  or  property,  Pepys 
went  up  the  river  for  WhiteluiU  to  carry  the 
tidings  to  the  court.  On  the  king  being  adver- 
tised of  the  danger,  he  sent  Pepys  into  the  city 
with  his  commands  to  the  lord-mayor  to  spare 
no  houses — to  pull  down  before  the  tire  in  every 
direction ;  and,  on  entering  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  active  messenger  found  that  the  tire 
had  entered  before  him,  destroying  churches, 
public  buildings,  and  houses  by  wholesale,  while 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  people  removing 
their  goods  in  carts  oi-  upon  their  backs.  Thread- 
ing his  way  with  difficulty  amidst  the  throng, 
Pepys  reached  Cannon  Street,  where  he  found 
Bludworth,  the  lord-mayor,  stupiticd  aud  ex- 
hausted ;  who,  on  receiving  the  royal  message, 
"cried  like  a  fainting  woman,"  and  exclaimed, 
"  Lord  !  what  can  I  do  i  I  am  spent :  pcoi)le  will 
not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling  down  houses; 
but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do 
it."  The  inept  civic  functionary  also  added  that 
he  must  go  and  refresh  himself,  for  he  had  been 
up  all  night.  By  this  lime  it  was  mid-day.  The 
houses  in  Thames  Street  being  chiefly  warehouses 
tilled  with  jiitch  and  tar,  oil,  wine,  and  spirits, 
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were  cik-liing  lire  in  rapid  succession;  gooils  that 
Iiad  been  removed  to  what  were  thought  places 
of  safety,  were  agaiu  being  shifted  to  liouses  fur- 
ther off,  only  to  require,  in  a  short  time,  a  further 
removal;  and  the  churches  themselves  were  filled 
with  property,  but  only  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the 
advancing  bonlire. 

In  the  afternoon,  Pepys  returned  to  the  city, 
and  found  the  advance  of  the  fire  still  steady  and 
resistless.  Cannon  Street  was  emptied  into  Lom- 
bard Sti-eet,  and  this  rich  mart  of  goldsmiths  was 
now  to  be  visited  in  its  turn.  At  St.  Paul'.s  Wharf 
he  again  took  boat,  and  sailed  both  above  and 
below  the  bridge,  where  he  saw  that  the  confla- 
gration was  .so  wide  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  arresting  it.     In  the  streets  were  nothing  but 


Old  London  Bridge,  ti-Me  of  Chables  II.— After  Hollar, 


a  chaos  of  people,  horses  and  carts,  crowding, 
driving,  and  ready  to  i-un  over  each  other;  while 
the  river  was  full  of  lighters  and  boats  taking  in 
goods,  a  great  part  of  which  was  also  swimming  in 
the  water,  in  the  hurry  of  such  a  wild  removal. 
In  his  min\ite  touches  of  description,  he  is  also 
careful  to  mark  that  "  hardly  one  lighter  or  boat 
in  three  that  liad  the  goods  of  a  house  in,  but 
there  was  a  pau-  of  virginals  in  it."  Upon  the 
water,  lie  also  saw  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
York  issuing  orders  to  jjull  down  houses ;  but 
the  jirogress  of  the  fire  was  too  rapid,  and  its 
rule  too  dominant,  to  be  cliecked  by  these  kingly 
behests.  After  a  short  interval,  when  the  wind 
had  strengthened,  his  cruise  upon  the  water 
became  more  limited  from  the  driving  of  the 
smoke,  and  the  showers  of  fire-drops  and  fire- 
flakes,  which  made  a  further  sojoui-n  upon  the 
Thames  both  dangerous  and  intolerable.  Thus 
driven  from  the  water,  Pepys  and  his  companions 
landed  at  Bankside,  and  as  the  evening  closed  in  \  after  a  prodigious  manner,  from  house  to  house 


they  took  a  parting  view,  for  the  night,  of  the 
devoted  city.  "  We  saw  the  fire  grow,"  he  says, 
"and,  as  it  grew  darker,  appeared  more  and  more; 
and  in  corners  and  upon  steeples,  and  lietween 
churches  and  houses,  ius  far  as  we  could  see  up 
the  hill  of  the  city,  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious, 
bloody  flame,  not  like  the  fine  flame  of  an  ordi- 
nary fire.  We  stayed  till,  it  being  darkish,  we 
saw  the  fire  as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from 
this  to  the  other  side  the  bridge,  and  in  a  bow 
up  the  hill  for  an  arch  of  above  a  mile  long.  It 
made  me  weep  to  see  it.  The  churches,  houses, 
and  all  on  fire  and  flaming  at  once;  and  a  horrid 
noise  the  flames  made,  and  the  cracking  of  houses 
at  their  ruin." 

AVhile  Pejjys  was  thus  noting  the  a)ipearance 
and  progress  of  the 
conflagration  chiefly 
from  the  river,  an- 
other distinguished 
~  diarist,  the   accom- 

plished Evelyn,  was 
observing      it      by 
land,  and  has  given 
a  full  account  of  the 
particulars.    It  was 
not  until  after  din- 
ner that  he  went  to 
the    bank  -  side,   in 
Southwark,  to  wit- 
ness    the      dismal 
spectacle ;    and    he 
saw.from  that  point 
of    view,    that    the 
whole  city  near  the 
water -side   was  in 
flames,  and  that  all 
the  houses  from  the 
bridge,  all  Thames  Street,  and  ujiwards  towards 
Cheapside,  down  to  the  Three  Cranes,  were  con- 
sumed.   At  night  he  returned  to  the  same  place, 
and  found  the  whole  south  part  of  the  city  burning 
from  Cheapsi<le  to  the  Thames,  and  all  along  Corn- 
hill,  Tower  Street,  Fenchui-ch  Street,  Gracechurch 
Street,  and  so  along  to  Ba^'nard's  Castle.     And 
terrible  was  the  close  of  tliis  first  day,  which  lie 
has  described  with  a  breadth  that  Pe]iys  could 
never  have  attempted.  "The  conflagration  was  so 
universal,  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  I  know  not  by  what  despondency 
or  fate,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out 
and  lamentation,  running  about  like  distracted 
creatures  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even 
their  goods :  such  a  strange  consternation  there 
was  upon  them,  so  as  it  burned  both  in  breadth 
and  length,  the  churches,  jiublic  halls,  exchange, 
hospitals,  monuments,  and  ornaments ;  leaping. 
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aiul  street  to  street,  at  great  distances  one  from  the 
other ;  for  the  heat,  with  a  long  set  of  fair  ami 
warm  weaiher,  had  even  ignited  tlie  air,  and  ])re- 
pared  the  materials  to  coneeive  the  tire,  wliieh 
devoured  after  an  incredible  manner  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  everything.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  miseralde 
and  calamitous  spectacle !  such  as,  haply,  the 
world  had  not  seen  since  the  foundation  of  it, 
nor  to  be  outdone  till  the  universal  conflagration 
thereof.  All  the  sky  was  of  a  liery  aspect,  like 
the  top  of  a  burning  oven ;  and  the  light  seen 
above  forty  rniles  round  about  for  many  nights. 
God  grant  mine  eves  may  never  liehold  the  like, 
who  now  saw  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one 
flame.  The  noise,  and  cracking,  and  thunder  of 
tlie  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  peo]ile,  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous 
storm,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed, 
that,  at  the  best,  one  w;is  not  able  to  approach  it; 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let 
the  flames  burn  on,  which  they  did  for  near  two 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds, 
also,  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reaeheil,  upon 
computation,  near  fifty  mile.s  in  length.  Thus  I 
left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a  resemljlance  of 
Sodom,  or  the  last  day.  It  foi'cibly  called  to  my 
mind  that  passage,  non  enim  hie  habemus  stabiletn 
civitatem  [here  we  have  no  abiding  city] ;  the 
ruins  resembling  the  picture  of  Troy.  Loudon 
was,  but  is  no  more." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  mischief  was  effected  during  the  fii'st  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  on  the  following  day,  the  fire 
ha<l  got  as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple,  while  all 
Fleet  Street,  the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate  Hill,  War- 
wick Lane,  Newgate,  Paul's  Chain,  and  Watling 
Street  were  in  a  flame,  and  for  the  nio.st  part 
reduced  to  ashes.  St.  Paul's  Church  could  not 
escape  amidst  the  ruin;  and  it  the  more  easily 
caught  fire  from  the  scaffolding  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  as  it  was  about  to  undergo  a  thorough 
repair.  The  stones  of  this  church,  Evelyn  tells 
us,  "flew  like  grenadoes,  the  melting  lead  run- 
ning down  the  streets  in  a  stream,  and  the  very 
pavements  glowing  with  fiery  redness,  so  as  no 
horse  nor  man  was  able  to  tread  on  them,  and 
the  demolition  had  stopjjed  all  the  passages,  so 
that  no  help  could  be  applied."  And  still  no 
means  apjiear  to  have  been  used  to  check  the 
wide-wasting  and  continually  spreading  destruc- 
tion. At  the  first,  men  had  hurried,  a-s  we  have 
seen, -to  preserve  their  lives  and  goods,  eacli  only 
thinking  of  liis  own  safety;  but  when  they  were 
driven  from  one  shelter  to  another,  they  either  fled 
from  the  city  leaving  all  Tiehiud  them,  or  gazed 
in  stupid  apathy,  and  did  notliing.  It  was  no 
wonder,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  calamity, 
so  great,  so  terrible,  and  unprecedented,  in  whicli 


all  past  experience  was  useless,  and  all  natural 
courage  (pielled  and  i)aral3'zcd  :  "  all  men  stood 
ama/ed  as  spectator.s,"  says  Clarendun,  "  only  no 
man  knowing  what  remedy  to  ajiply,  nor  the 
magistrates  what  orders  to  give."  The  first  ]irn- 
dent  suggestion  had  been  to  ))ull  down  the  houses 
nearest  the  fire,  by  whicli  its  jirogrcss  might  have 
been  stopped  at  once ;  but  the  selfisliness  of  the 
owners  opposed  this  proceeding  until  it  was  too 
late.  At  last,  and  when  it  was  scarcely  wortli 
while,  the  remedy  was  used  which  should  have 
been  adopted  at  first :  it  was  to  blow  up  the 
houses  with  gunpowder  wherever  the  flames  were 
advancing,  and  thus  to  save  what  portion  of  the 
metropolis  yet  remained.  Tliis  process  tlid  not 
commence  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
and  with  the  buildings  nearest  the  Tower ;  but 
although  the  noise  of  the  exploding  buildings,  as 
Pejjys  informs  us,  frightened  the  people  more 
than  anything,  its  good  effects  were  soon  ex- 
perienced, so  that  the  practice  became  general ; 
and  sucli  large  gaps  were  made  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  to  confine  the  fire,  while  the  abatement 
of  the  wind  prevented  it  from  spreading.  The 
conflagration,  after  continuing  to  blaze,  aud  finally 
to  smoulder  for  several  days,  was  e.Khausted,  so 
that  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement 
Evelyn  was  able  to  note  in  his  diary,  "  I  went 
again  to  the  ruins,  for  it  was  now  no  longer  a 
city." 

Miserable  in  the  meantime  was  the  condition 
of  those  whom  a  few  hours  had  unhoused,  and 
driven  out  in  myriads.  They  had  taken  refuge 
in  St.  George's  Fields,  Moortields,  and  as  far  as 
Higligate,  aud  in  a  circle  of  several  miles,  "  some 
under  miserable  huts  and  hovels,  many  without 
a  rag  or  any  necessary  utensils,  bed  or  board, 
who  from  delicateness,  riches,  auil  eas\-  accommo- 
datious  in  stately  aud  well-furnished  houses,  were 
now  reduced  to  exti'emest  misery  and  ]ioverty." 
Of  these,  there  were  200,000  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  standing  beside  what  little  property 
they  had  been  able  to  save ;  but  though  they 
were  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  not  one  con- 
descended to  beg  for  relief — "which  to  me,"  says 
Evelyn,  "  appeared  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I 
had  seen."  While  they  occupied  this  miserable 
encampment,  a  rumour  was  suddenly  raised 
among  them  that  the  French  and  Dutcli,  witli 
whom  we  were  at  war,  had  not  oidy  landed,  but 
were  even  entering  the  city.  The  thought  of  the 
horrors  of  war  thus  about  to  be  added  to  those 
of  pestilence  and  fii-e  maddened  the  sutierei-s; 
they  snatched  what  weapons  were  at  liand,  and 
could  scarcely  be  pi-evented  from  a  rush  upon  the 
burning  city,  and  an  attack  upon  the  strangers 
who  belonged  to  these  countries,  until  soldiei-s 
and  guards  were  sent  to  lead  them  back  into  the 
fields,  and  mount  guard  over  them  to  prevent  a 
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further  outbreak.  To  feeil  such  a  multitude, 
also,  the  king  anil  council  liail  issueil  a  procla- 
mation reiiuiring  all  the  country  round  to  bring 
daily  and  constantly  ])rovisions  to  the  various 
markets  established  for  their  relief;  to  open  all 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  other  places,  for 
the  stowage  of  tlie  goods  they  liad  saved ;  and 
to  make  eveiy  town  patent  to  the  free  recejition 
of  such  as  exercised  manual  occupations. 

The  extent  of  this  conflagration  comprised  a 
space  of  43()'  acres.     Its  boundaries,  as  stated  in 
the  London   Oazette,    were  the  Temple  Church, 
near  Holborn  Bridge,   Pye  Cornei-,  Aldersgate, 
Crijiplegate,  near  the  lower  end  of  Colinan  Street, 
at  the  end  of  Basinghall  Street,  by  the  postern 
at  the  upper  end  of  Bisliopsgate  Street  and  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  at  the  standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the 
church  in  Fenchurch  Street,  near  Clothworkers' 
Ha.ll  in  Mincing  Lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark 
Lane,  and  at  the  Tower  Dock.    Within  this  verge 
were    destroyed    400   streets,    13,200   dwelling- 
houses,  eighty- nine  churches,  four    of  the  city 
gates,  the  Guildhall,  with  many  public  buildings, 
chapels,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  and    noble 
mansions.     The  worth  of  the  property  thus  lost 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than  £10,000,000. 
But  strange  as  well  as  gratifying  to  tell,  amidst 
all  this  confusion  and  havoc,  not  more  than  six 
persons  appear  to  have  lost  their  lives,  and  these, 
too,  from  venturing  incautiously  among  the  ruins. 
The  sick  and  the  infirm  were  carried  off  in  beds 
or  upon  men's  shouldei-s,  and  conveyed  to  places 
of  safety,  whatever  might  befall  the  goods  and 
furniture.      The  bills  of  mortality  also  exhibit 
no  increase,  although  so  many  thousands  were 
lodged   in  frail  sheds,  hovels,  and  gipsy  tents, 
from   Smithfield   to   Highgate,  and   obliged   to 
dwell  in  these  until  regular  houses  could  be  built 
to  receive  them.     When  the  first  effect  of  this 
overwhelming  blow  had  passed  away,  the   na- 
tional spirit  recovered  its  wonted  healthy  energy, 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  metropolis  seems  to 
have  been  contemplated  as  calmly  as  if  it  had 
been  only  the  fabrication  of  a  new  garment  when 
the  old  had  been  worn  out.     Only  eleven  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  lire,  and  while 
the  ruins  were  still  smouldering,  Evelyn  waits 
upon  the  king  with  the  plan  of  a  new  capital, 
and  tells  us  in  the  same  breath,  that  the  queen 
was  going  to  take  the  air  in  her  Cavalier  riding- 
habit,  horseman's  coat,  hat,  and  feather      That 
which  would    have  stunned  any  other  nation, 
only  served  to  give  England  a  fresh   impulse, 
and  even  already  a  better  London  than  the  for- 
mer could  be  anticipated.     "  To  the  amazement 
of  all  Europe,"  says  Burnet,  "  London  was,  in 
four  j'ears'  time,  re-built  with  so  much  beauty 
and  magnificence,  that  we,  who  saw  it  in  both 
states,  before  and  after  the  fire,  cannot  reflect  on 


it  without  wondering  where  the  wealth  could  be 
found  to  bear  so  vast  a  loss  as  was  made  by  the 
fire,  and  so  in-odigious  an  expense  as  was  laid 
out  in  rebuilding  the  city." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  ]irom]i- 
titude  with  which  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the 
calamity  was  encountered.     The  metropolis  of  a 
great  nation,  which  is  commonly  the  growth  of 
ages,  was  to  be  erected  at  once ;    the  myriads 
who  were  unsheltered,  were  to  be  furnished  wilh 
homes,  where  not  merely  safety,   but   comfort 
could,  be  enjoyed.     Palaces  and  churche.s,  marts 
and  wai-ehouses,  behoved  to  start  from  the  wide 
waste  and  ruin  with  more  than  the  rapidity  of  a 
sunimei-'s  harvest,  and  the  mercantile  enterprise 
and  political  action  of  the  nation  to  go  onward 
without  stop  or  check.    But  there  was  more  than 
one  brave  s]jirit  in  the  country  that  could  meet 
and   surmount  the   trial.     We   have   seen  how 
sjieedily  Evelyn  came  forward  with  his  plan  of 
a  new  London ;  but  prom]3t  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  Sir  Christopher  AVren,  now 
appointed  survej'or-general,  and  principal  archi- 
tect for  rebuilding  the  whole  city.      Receiving 
the  royal  order  to  that  effect,  he  surveyed  with 
great  toil  and  peril  the  plain  of  dust  and  ashes 
wliich  tlie  conflagration  had  left,  and  map])ed  out 
the  streets  wliicli  were  to  be  laid  upon  it.     He 
thus  "designed  a  plan  or  model  of  a  new  city,  in 
which  the  deformity  and  inconveniences  of  the  old 
town  were  remedied,  by  the  enlarging  the  streets 
and  lanes,  and  carrying  them  as  near  parallel  to 
one  another  as  might  be;  avoiding,  if  compatible 
with  greater  conveniences,  all  acute  angles;  by 
seating  all  the  parochial  churches   conspicuous 
and  insular ;  by  forming  the  most  public  places 
into  large  piazzas,  the  centre  of  (six  or)  eight 
ways;  by  uniting  the  halls  of  the  twelve  chief 
companies   into  one  regular  square  annexed  to 
Guildhall;  by  making  a  quay  on  the  whole  bank 
of  the  river,  fi-om  Blackfriars'  to  the  Tower." ' 
From   the   same   authority   we   learn,  that   the 
streets  "  were  to  be  of   three   magnitudes ;  the 
three  principal  leading  straight  through  the  city, 
and  one  or  two  cross  streets  to  be  at  least  ninety 
feet  wide ;  others  sixty  feet ;    and  lanes    about 
thirtj'  feet,  excluding  all   narrow,   dark   alleys 
without  thoroughfares  and  courts." 

Such  were  the  principal  outlines  of  the  jilan 
by  which  the  new  city  was  to  be  "the  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  commodious  for  health' 
and  trade,  of  any  upon  earth."  And  such  it 
doubtless  would  have  been  if  the  site  had  been  a 
virgin  soil — an  unclaimed  territory.  But  every 
inch  of  that  lava  surface  was  not  only  of  value, 
but  also  private  property;  and  every  man  of  the 
dispossessed  was  clamouring  for  his  own  allot- 
ment of  ground,  upon  which  he  might  again  set 
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lip  liis  shop,  warcliouso,  or  dwelling,  k-t  the  gene- 
i-al  plan  of  the  new  city  be  what  it  might.  A.s 
such  a  claim  could  not  be  refused,  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature had  been  ajijiointed  to  ascertain  each 
owner's  locality;  and  so  well  ha<l  this  difficult 
task  been  discharged,  as  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction. And  now  that  each  man  coidd  identify 
liis  own,  Sir  Christo]iher  found  tliat  every  man's 
hand  was  more  or  less  against  luni.  "The prac- 
ticability of  this  scheme,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Paivnt'i/ia,  in  speaking  of  the  plan  of  his  father, 
the  architect,  "without  loss  to  any  man,  or  in- 
fringement of  any  property,  was  at  that  time 
demonstrated,  and  all  material  objections  fully 
weighed  and  answered.      The  onlv,  and,  as  it 


haiipened,  insurmountable  difficulty  remaining, 
wa.s  the  obstinate  avcrseness  of  great  part  of  the 
citizens  to  alter  tlieir  old  jiroperties,  and  to  re- 
cede from  building  their  houses  again  on  the  old 
ground  and  foundations;  as  also  the  distrust  in 
many,  and  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  pro- 
))erties,  though  for  a  time  oulj',  into  the  hands  of 
public  trustees  or  commissioners,  till  thej-  might 
be  dispensed  to  them  again,  with  more  advantage 
to  tliemselves  than  otherwise  was  possible  to  be 
effected."  And  what  mortal  skill  could  have 
surmoiuited  such  diliiculties  ?  Where  every  shop- 
kee])er  and  householder  was  standing  doggedly 
and  immoveably  upon  his  ground,  the  straight, 
comely  lines  of  Sir  C'liristoi)hei-'.s  new  chart  were 
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18.  Southampton  House. 

19.  Cleveland  House. 

20.  St,  James's  Palace. 


obliged  to  wind  into  many  a  devious  deflection, 
like  rivulets  through  a  rocky  soil.  Nothing  but 
the  Thames  itself  was  allowed  tofiud  its  onward, 
proper,  because  resistless  course.  As  it  was, 
however,  more  convenience,  more  health  and 
safety,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  magnificence, 


21.  Burlington  HovLse. 

22.  Whitehall 

23.  WestminPter  Abbey. 

24.  Westminster  Hall. 
2'>.  Charing  Cross. 

2(>.  Neivgate. 

27.  The  Eleet. 

28.  The  Marshalsea 

29.  The  King's  Bench. 


a.  James's  Square. 

b.  Golding  Square. 

c.  King  Square. 

d.  Leicester  Fields. 

e.  Red  Lyon  Square, 

f.  Luicoln's  Inn  Fields, 

g.  Covont  Garden, 
h.  Smithfield. 

i.  Charter  hnusi!  Square. 


especially  in  the  public  buildings,  was  secured 
for  the  new  capital  than  had  been  found  in  the 
old.  These  advantages  will  at  once  be  perce]>- 
tible  by  referring  to  the  illustrations  M'e  liave 
given  of  ancient  jmblic  edifices,  and  especially 
to  the  accompanying  j^lan  of  liondou  restored. 
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as  coni|>arcd  with  that  of  the  oUl,  given  in 
a  previous  chapter.'  The  streets  are  wider, 
straighter,  and  more  airy,  and  the  centre  of  the 
city  better  veutihited;  while  the  attempts  at 
drainage,  although  imperfectly 
carried   out,   were  of  a   more  ^^ 

sanitary  character  than  the 
choked  soil  of  London  in  the 
"  golden  days  of  Queen  Bess." 
We  need  scarcely  also  advert 
to  the  immense  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  jiredominance  /^F'  ' 
of  brick  and  stone  over  timber,  y-^  4', 
lath,  and  plaster.  But  where  -^'  <i&5ii 
are  the  chief  features  of  Sir  ,(■'' 
Christopher's  plan  by  which 
these  advantages  would  have 
been  tenfold  multiplied  1  We 
miss  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication which  were  to  ex- 
tend across  the  capital  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other. 
We  miss  the  streets  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  where  even  the  narrowest  were  to  be 
wide  enough  for  health  and  comfortable  transit. 
Where  are  those  chief  jiublic  structures  which,  in- 
stead of  being  wedged  among  common  buildings, 
were  to  stand  apart  and  insulated,  as  monuments 
of  the  national  jiower  and  grandeur  ?  And  the 
quay  that  was  to  extend  along  the  bank  of  the 
river — where  is  it?  Still,  they  are  only  to  be 
foinid  in  the  original  paper.  And  yet,  let  us 
not  desjiair.  Our  own  day  has  not  only  made  a 
large  atonement  for  jiast  neglect,  but  given  such 
ample  promise  of  future  improvement,  that  the 
time  seems  not  far  distant  when  a  nobler  London 
will  be  realized  than  aught  which  Wren  could 
have  contemplated. 

As  a  gay  and  frivolous  reign  was  introduced 
with  the  Restoration,  the  costume  of  the  peojile, 
and  especially  of  the  courtiers,  was  now  a  subject 
of  much  importance.  But  English  dress  was  still 
subject  to  the  same  continual  mutability  which  it 
had  undergone  in  former  jieriods,  so  that  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  alone,  the  fashion  under- 
went three  several  changes  among  his  male  cour- 
tiers. Of  these,  therefore,  we  can  only  give  a  few 
incidental  notices.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  gentlemen  wore  a  high-crowned  and  ])lumed 
hat,ashort-waisted  doublet,  and  petticoat  breeches 
that  were  flounced  and  of  enormous  amplitude, 
garnished  with  ribands,  and  tied  above  the  knees. 
The  waistband  was  in  lilce  manner  adorned  with 
ribands;  and  hanging  out  over  it  was  the  shirt, 
which,  of  eoui-se,  was  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
attire.  Below  the  knee  was  a  long  fringe  of  lace 
ruffles;  and  all  terminated  in  a  pair  of  high-heeled 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ;iOl>. 


shoes  tied  with  ribands.  The  cloak  that  was 
thrown  over  all  this  bravery  was  worn  loosely  u])on 
the  shouldei-s,  but  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  falling 
collar  of  rich  lace  that  surrounded  tlie  neck  and 


Costumes,  time  of  Charles  II.- 

shouUlers.  In  thi.s  fashion  we  can  recognize  a 
memento  of  the  period  of  Charles  I.,  still  dear  to 
the  old  and  loyal  courtiers.  A  later  fashion  than 
this,  which  continued  till  the  following  reign,  was 
an  entire  revolution.  In  it,  the  high-crowned  hat 
was  turned  into  alow-crowned  beaver,  cocked  u]> 
behind,  and  surrounded  sometimes  by  a  shruli- 
bery  of  short  feather.',  or  ornamented  with  a 
cockade.  A  long  square  coat,  the  sleeves  of  which 
only  reached  the  elbows,  and  from  under  them 
the  ample  shirt-sleeves  continuing  to  the  wrists, 
and  plentifully  ornamented  at  the  extremity  with 
lace  and  ribands,  and  studded  in  front  from  tO)) 
to  bottom  with  buttons,  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  short-waisted  doublet;  while  under  this  gar- 
ment, the  waistcoat,  buttoned  in  like  ftishion,  was 
so  long  that  it  almost  wholly  covered  the  breeches. 
The  rich  collar,  also,  was  supplanted  by  a  new 
article  of  dress  fur  the  neck,  that  was  now  to 
become  permanent  in  England:  this  was  a  cravat, 
at  first  made  of  Brussels  or  Flanders  lace,  and 
tied  under  the  chin  with  ribands,  while  its  square 
ends  hung  down  ujion  the  breast.  The  long  hair 
by  which  the  Cavaliers  were  distinguished  from 
their  opponents  during  the  Civil  war,  seems  now 
to  have  become  the  rage  of  fashion,  as  well  as  the 
badge  of  loyalty;  and  at  last,  when  "the  force  of 
nature  could  no  further  go,"  the  head  was  emiched 
with  a  peruke,  which  the  wearer  could  make  as 
long  and  as  loyal  as  he  pleased.  This  innova- 
tion was  imported  from  France  into  England  in 
1664,  and  so  obstinately  did  it  retain  its  hold 
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lliat  raoi-e  than  a  eeiit\irv  had  to  plapse  before  it  1  ilownfall  ho'wg  etlet-ted  by  I'Vendi  i-iilicule,  when 
was  fully  supplanted.  One  of  the  very  few  arduous  Louis  XIV.  aiul  his  nobles  put  their  servants 
attempts  of  C'liarles  11.  amidst  these  mutations,  '  into  this  eo.stume,  as  if  it  were  oidy  fitted  for  a 

'  showy  menial  livery. 

In  turning  from  tiie  male 
to  the  female  attire  of  thi.s 
period,  we  find  that,  in  too 
many  instances,  it  was  but  a 
type  of  the  general  profligacy 
which  had  become  so  fashion- 
able among  the  u])per  classes. 
But    it   could   scai'cely   have 
lieen  otherwise,  as  the  rela- 
lionsliip  of  cause  and  effect 
subsisted  between  them;  and, 
.■iccordingly,    the    dresses    of 
high-born  dames  and  court 
ladies   exhibited   a  nudeness 
which,  iu  the  da3's  of  Crom- 
well, would  not  have  dared  to 
a]iproach    within    a   mile   of 
Whitehall.       We    need    not 
more  fully  enter  into  this  sub- 
ject, or  even  attempt  to  describe  the  extravagance 
of  rich  velvet,  satin,  and  lace,  with  which  it  was 
accompanied :  all  these  ai-e  sufficiently  known  in 
the  series  of  court  beauties,  painted  by  Sir  Peter 
licly,  as  well  as  the  bold,  sensual  looks  of  the 
w-earers,  which  modern  strictness  can  no  longer 
tolerate.     Of  jewellery,  also,  there  was  no  lack, 
but  rather  an  over-abundance,  as  tiie  female  ex- 
travagance of  the  age  did  not  finil  the  old  family 
caskets  sufficient  for  its  maintenance.     Among 


Costumes,  time  op  Charles  II.  and  James  II.' 


was  to  devise  a  dress  that  should  liecome  a  per- 
manent national  costume;  and  with  this  view,  he 
adopted  for  his  model  the  loose  coat  or  caftan 
worn  by  the  Russian  ambassador  when  he  first 
came  to  England  after  liis  majesty's  accession. 
Accordingly  the  dress,  fully  completed,  was  an- 
nounced by  Charles  in  council,  and  his  resolution 
to  wear  it  for  life — a  proceeding  that  reminds  us 
of  the  Roman  emperor  who  assembled  the  senate 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  mode  of   cooking  an 
enormous  turbot  entire,  in- 
stead of  cutting  it  into  ])or- 
tions!  This  attire  consisted 
of  a  loose  surcoat  of  Asiatic 
form ;  a  vest  under  it,  made 
of    black   cloth   or  velvet, 
pinked   with   white    satin, 
that  reached  to  the  knees ; 
a  sash  or  girdle ;  and  in  lieu 
of  shoes  and    stockings,  a 
jiair  of  buskins.    The  cour- 
tiers as.sumed  this  strange 
dress  at  the  royal  bidding, 
though  they  seem  to  have 
regarded  it  as  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  merry  masque- 
rade ;    nay,    although    the 
king  had  declared  in  coun- 
cil that  he  never  would  alter 
it,  they  betted  with  him  that  at  some  time  he 
would  forego  his  purpose.      They  gained  their 
wager;  for  the  fashion  lasted  only  two  years,  its 


-'^>^ 


'     >^-*>^%^„- 


Female  Attire,  time  of  Charles  II- 


'  1,  From  a  broadside  (1697).  2,  From  a  print  (1687).  3,  From 
a  broadside  (16S1).  4,  From  Nichol's  View  ot  Hampton  Court. 
5.  From  a  brondside  (16S"2),  6,  From  the  monumental  effigy  of 
Clobery,  iu  Winchester  Cathedral  (16S7). 


the  many  notices  given  to  tliis  effect  by  Evelyn, 
we  find  that  Lady  Castleniaine,  at  a  l>hiy,  exhi- 
bited a  blaze  of  jewellery  to  the  value  of  £40,000, 
and  that  IMrs.  Blagg,  at  a  court  pastoi-al,  shone 


-  1,  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  I^ely.  2,  Noll  Gwyn, 
by  Loly.  8.  Iconise,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  by  Gascar.  4, 
Henrietta,  Countess  of  Rochester,  by  Lcly. 
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ill  an  inferior  halo  of  trinketry  worth  £20,000. 
I*;u3sing  over  sucli  generalities,  we  sliall  only  no- 
tice a  iew  of  tho.se  innovations  in  female  fashion 
l)y  which  this  |)eriod  was  partienlarly  distin- 
guished. And  first,  we  may  mention  perukes, 
which  were  ailopted  by  the  ladies  before  they 
wore  assumed  by  the  other  sex.  This,  however, 
was  but  the  renewal  of  a  fashion  that  for  some 
time  had  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
when  false  locks,  and  even  entire  wigs,  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  "divine  Gloriana"  and 
lier  bright  train-bearers.  On  the  other  liand, 
patches,  which  had  first  been  worn  by  gentlemen 
who  assumed  the  character  of  martialists,  were 
now  adopted  by  the  ladies.  With  this  creation 
of  artificial  moles  to  set  oflf  the  natural  fairness 
of  the  complexion,  rouging  was  introduced  to 
heighten  it ;  and  to  shade  the  face  from  the  sun, 
or  perhaps  for  the  jiurposes  of  love  intrigue, 
vizards  or  masks,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
by  the  ladies  of  England,  were  once  more  re- 
sumed. Amongst  this  exchange  of  fashions  from 
ladies  to  gentlemen,  and  vice  versA,  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  there  had  not  been  some  com- 
mon costume  in  which  both  could  harmonize ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  effected  by  the  riding 
dress,  iu  which  the  ladies  became  so  Amazonian 
that  their  sex,  at  first  sight,  was  often  doubtful. 
Hat  and  periwig,  coat  and .  doublet,  Cavalier 
plume  and  horseman's  overall,  were  in  this  case 
so  faithfully  adopted,  that  nothing  of  the  woman 
remained  but  a  long  petticoat  that  scarcely  pee])ed 
out  between  the  folds  of  her  male  attire.  This 
fashion,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  rouging  and 
I)atching,  became  so  permanent  that  they  con- 
tinued till  a  late  period. 

Such  was  the  external  guise  of  the  courtiers, 
male  and  female,  who  paraded  the  public  streets, 
fluttered  in  the  iiarks,  and  thronged  the  stately 
apartments  of  Whitehall.  But  in  proceediug  to 
their  character  and  general  modes  of  life,  we  find 
such  a  combination  of  light  frivolity  and  heart- 
less sensuality  as  never  before  or  since  has  dis- 
graced the  ])age  of  English  history.  Of  this  kind 
of  every-day  life,  ho  we  vei-,  the  diaries  of  Pejiys  and 
Evelyn  are  so  full,  and  are  now  so  well  known, 
that  little  more  than  a  few  light  notices  are  neces- 
sary. As  for  Charles  II.  himself,  we  find  in  him 
the  fitting  nucleus  around  which  such  characters 
c'ould  gather,  as  well  as  the  predominant  princi- 
]  lie  by  which  their  movements  were  regulated ; 
and,  therefore,  a  few  sketches  of  his  jiroeeedings 
will  suffice  to  bring  the  whole  court  of  England 
before  us.  Take  the  following  extract  of  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  apparently  so  worthless  in  itself, 
and  of  frequent  occurrence,  might  yet  be  enough 
to  regulate  a  great  state  intrigue  of  the  period : 
— "I  met  (writes  Pepys)  the  queen-mother  walk- 
ing in  the  Pall  Mall,  led  by  my  Lord  St.  Alban's; 


and  finding  many  coaches  at  the  gate,  I  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  the  duchess  is  brought  to  bed 
of  a  boy;  and  hearing  that  the  king  and  queen 
are  rode  aVji-oad  with  the  ladies  of  honour  to  the 
park  (St.  James's),  and  seeing  a  great  crowd  of  gal- 
lants staying  here  to  see  their  return,  I  also  stayed 
walking  up  and  down.  By-and-by  tlie  king  anil 
queen,  who  looked  iu  this  dress  (a  while-laced 
waistcoat,  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  dressed 
a  la  nnjUgence)  mighty  pretty;  and  the  king  rode 
hand-iu-hand  with  her.  Here  was  also  my  Lady 
Castleiuaine  rode  among  the  rest  of  the  ladies ; 
bat  the  king  took  no  notice  of  her,  nor  when  she 
light  did  anybody  press  (as  she  seemed  to  expect, 
and  stayed  for  it)  to  take  her  down,  but  was  taken 
down  by  her  own  gentlemen.  She  looked  mighty 
oat  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow  plume  iu  her 
bat  (which  all  took  notice  of),  and  yet  is  very 
handsome  but  very  melancholy;  nor  did  anybody 
speak  to  her,  or  she  so  much  as  smile  or  speak  to 
anybody."  It  was  these  poutings  of  some  titled 
prostitute  which  the  statesmen  of  France  and 
Holland  were  obliged  to  watch,  as  the  indica- 
tions of  peace  or  war  between  the  three  nations. 
Little  Pepys  thus  goes  on  with  his  narrative,  and 
gives  us  a  peep  into  the  palace  itself: — "I  fol- 
lowed them  up  into  Whitehall,  and  into  the 
queen's  presence,  where  all  the  ladies  walked, 
talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers, 
and  changing  and  trying  one  another's  heads, 
and  laughing.  But  it  was  the  finest  .sight  to  see, 
considering  their  great  beauties  and  dress,  that 
ever  I  did  see  in  all  my  life.  But  aliove  all,  Mrs. 
Stuart  in  this  dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a 
red  })lume,  with  her  sweet  e^'e,  little  Roman  nose, 
and  excellent  taille,  is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I 
ever  saw,  I  think,  in  my  life,  and  if  ever  woman 
do,  exceed  my  Lady  Castlemaine,  at  least  in  this 
dress;  nor  do  I  wonder  if  the  king  changes,  which 
I  really  believe  is  the  reason  of  his  coldness  to 
my  Lady  Castlemaine."  The  Dutch  fleet  airives 
in  the  Thames,  a  national  disgrace  such  as  Eng- 
land had  not  endured  since  the  days  of  Canute, 
and  her  glorious  ocean  sujn'emacy  is  about  to  pass 
away  for  ever.  But  how,  in  the  meantime,  is  the 
"  merry  monarch  "  employed  amidst  air  event 
which  Cromwell  would  rather  have  died  than 
witnessed?  Even  thus,  as  Coke,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  informs  us: — On  meeting  with  Prince 
Rupert,  at  the  further  end  of  the  Mall,  "  the  king 
told  the  prince  how  he  had  shot  a  duck,  and  such 
a  dog  fetched  it ;  and  so  they  walked  on  till  the 
king  came  to  St.  James's  House ;  and  there  the 
king  said  to  the  prince,  'Let's  go  and  see  Cam- 
bridge and  Kendal'  (the  Duke  of  York's  two 
sons),  who  then  lay  a-dying.  But  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Whitehall  he  fouutl  all  in  an  uproar,  the 
Countess  Castlemaine,  as  it  was  said,  bewail- 
ing above  all  others  that  she  should  be  the  first 
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torn  ill  jjieces."  To  re-assure  the  jiretly  favourite 
was,  iu  tlie  king's  eyes,  a  more  important  work 
tliau  to  ilis|)el  the  fears  of  the  nation ;  and  this 
he  did  so  etlectually,  that  in  the  evening,  at  sup- 
jier  at  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth's,  he  diverted 
tlie  countess  and  all  the  assembled  company  with 
liHiiting  a  moth,  into  which  they  all  entered  with 
full  ardour!  It  was  high  time  that  mad  Tom 
Killigrew  should  have  entered  booted  and  spurred, 
as  he  did  on  another  occasion,  when  the  king 
asked  him  on  what  journey  he  was  bound  I  "  I 
am  going  to  hell,"  replied  Killigrew,  "to  fetch 
up  Old  Noll,  that  he  may  set  matters  to  riglits 
again,  for  since  he  left  us  everything  has  gone 
wrong." 

Of  a  sterner  character  than  even  these  are  the 
notices  of  the  grave  and  moral  Evelyn,  by  which 
we  obtain  as  close  an  insight  as  can  well  be  sus- 
tained into  the  chai-acter  and  court  of  Charles  II. 
Here  is  one  of  the  king's  wonted  strolls:  "  I  thence 
walked  with  him  (says  the  diarist)  thi-ough  St. 
James's  Park  to  the  garden,  where  I  both  saw 
and  heard  a  very  familiar  discourse  between  Mrs. 
Nellie,  as  they  called  an  impudent  comedian, 
she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  .  .  .  (here  the  modest  writer 
leaves  a  hiatus),  standing  on  the  green  walk 
under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  scene. 
Thence  the  king  walked  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, another  lady  of  pleasure  and  curse  of  our 
nation."  Matters  were  not  more  decoi-ous  even 
in  the  palace,  according  to  another  notice  of 
Evelyn:  "Following  his  majesty  this  morning 
through  the  gallery,  I  went,  with  the  few  who 
attended  him,  into  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's 
dressing-room,  within  her  bed-chamber,  where 
she  was  in  her  morning  loose  garment;  her  maids 
combing  her,  newly  out  of  her  bed,  his  majesty 
and  the  gallants  standing  about  her.  But  that 
which  engaged  my  curiosity,  was  the  rich  and 
sjilendid  furniture  of  this  woman's  apartment, 
now  twice  or  thrice  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  to 
satisfy  her  prodigal  and  expensive  jileasures, 
whilst  her  majesty's  does  not  exceed  some  gen- 
tlemen's ladies  iu  furniture  and  accommodation. 
Here  I  saw  the  new  fabric  of  French  tape.stry, 
for  design,  temlerness  of  work,  and  incomjiarable 
imitation  of  the  be.st  paintings  beyond  anything 
I  had  ever  beheld.  Some  pieces  had  Versailles, 
St.  Germain's,  and  other  palaces  of  the  French 
king,  with  huntings,  figures,  and  landscapes, 
exotic  fowls,  and  all  to  the  life  rarely  done. 
Then  for  Japan  cabinets,  screens,  pendule  clocks, 
great  vases  of  wrought  plate,  table-stands,  chim- 
ney furniture,  sconces,  branches,  brasenas,  &c., 
all  of  massy  silver,  and  out  of  number,  besides 
some  of  her  majesty's  best  paintings."  But  now 
for  the  closing  scene  of  all,  which  was  in  keeping 
with  the  rest,  and  which  Evelyn  penned  on  the 
Vo[,.  ir. 


night  after  his  majesty's  death  ;  "  1  can  never 
forget  the  iuexjiressible  luxui'y,  ami  profanenesa, 
gaming,  anil  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were, 
total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  even- 
ing), which  this  d;iy  se'nnight  I  was  witness  of: 
the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines, 
Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.;  a 
French  boy  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious 
gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  coiu"- 
tiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in 
gold  before  them;  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who 
were  with  nie  made  relleetions  with  astonish- 
ment.    Six  days  after  was  all  in  the  dust." 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  refined  habits, 
elegance,  and  wit  of  C!liarles  II.  by  modern  wri- 
ters, who  have  either  admitted  the  indiscriminate 
flattery  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the  day  without  ex- 
amination, or  have  identified  him  with  those  bril- 
liant characters  of  the  court  with  whom  he  lived 
iu  daily  intercourse  ;  but  a  closer  inspection  into 
his  ordinary  life  reduces  these  eulogies  into  a 
very  common-place  compass.  That  his  literary 
tastes  were  cold,  coarse,  and  artificial,  was  shown 
in  his  preference  of  the  stilted  rhymes  of  the 
French  drama  to  the  vigour  and  nature  of  the 
English  school,  which  his  father  could  so  well 
ajipreciate.  Of  his  courteous  manners  we  can 
think  but  poorly  when  we  learn  that  even  at  the 
council,  where  the  highest  and  best  of  England 
were  assembled,  he  could  not  even  show  an  ordi- 
nary degree  of  attention,  and  was  wont  to' play  with 
his  j>et  dog  when  he  should  have  been  listening  to 
the  discussion.  That  neither  his  domestic  tastes 
were  refined,  nor  even  his  perceptions  of  ordinary 
delicacy,  was  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  his 
favoiu-ite  little  spaniels,  to  which  he  allowed  not 
onl}'  the  full  liberty  of  the  palace,  but  even  of  his 
own  bedroom,  where  they  littered  at  pleasure, 
and  made  the  whole  court  filthy  and  disgusting. 
And  as  for  his  wit,  which  has  been  reckoni.'d  his 
best  qualification,  and  even  his  choicest  sayings, 
not  a  few"  of  which  have  been  made  for  him  by 
writers  of  a  later  age,  the  jokes  of  his  pedant 
grandfather,  far-fetched  though  they  generally 
were,  are  immeasurably  superior  to  all  that 
Charles  ever  uttered.  He  must  have  been  far, 
indeed,  to  seek  for  clioice  language,  when  he 
called  Lady  Castlemaine  a  jadr,  luul  endeavoured 
to  teach  his  queen  English,  by  inducing  her,  on  a 
delicate  matter  that  required  far  other  words,  to 
pronounce  the  vulgar  sentence,  "Confess  and  be 
hanged."  The  only  commendable  (piality  which 
we  can  detect  in  him,  amidst  such  a  mass  of 
meanness,  selfishness,  ami  sensuality,  is  his  hardy 
healthy  activity.  With  all  his  luxurious  indul- 
gences, Charles  was  neither  a  dainty  Sybarite  nor 
drowsy  sluggard,  but  a  man  of  stirring  habits, 
which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Let 
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the  eveiiiug  be  spent  as  it  mi^'lit,  lie  was  an  early 
riser,  and  this,  we  are  tolil,  was  sorely  com])laiuod 
of  by  his  attendants,  who  could  not  sleep  off  their 
debauches  so  easily.  His  usual  work  for  the  day 
was  a  day's  walking,  and  that  of  such  an  active, 
onward  kind,  that  it  was  a  serious  toil  to  kee]j 
pace  with  him.  These  walks  were  not  limited 
to  the  parks,  but  extended  to  the  streets,  and  even 
the  rural  suburbs;  while  one  great  source  of  his 
acceptance  with  the  people  was  the  frankness 
with  which  he  thus  intrusted  himself  to  their 
keeping,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  dives- 
ted himself  of  the  repulsive  forms  of  royalty.  In 
this  way  he  was  personally  beloved, even  when  his 
counsellors  were  hated,  and  his  political  nieasLU'es 
condemned.  It  was  in  one  of  these  strolls  that 
he  held  a  brief  but  well-known  conference  with 
his  unpopuhir  brother  and  successor.  Accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  Lord  Cromarty, 
after  taking  two  or  three  turns  in  St.  James's 
Park,  he  proceeded  up  Constitution  Hill,  at  that 
time  entirely  in  the  country,  and  there  met  the 
Duke  of  York  returning  from  his  wonted  exer- 
cise of  hunting.  The  duke,  on  alighting  to  pay 
his  respects,  talked  of  the  danger  of  such  long 
excursions  with  so  small  an  attendance,  to  which 
his  majesty  gooil-humouredly  replied,  "No  dan- 
ger at  all,  James — no  danger  at  all;  for  I  am 
sure  no  man  in  England  would  kill  me  to  make 
you  king." 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  cliai'acter 
of  Charles  II.,  as  he  was  the  glass  of  fashion  by 
which  the  courtiers  dressed  themselves ;  and  in 
contemplating  his  faults,  we  find  each  and  all  of 
them  not  only  cojiied,  but  often  caricatured  by  a 
large  ]5ortion  of  the  English  aristocracy.  We 
have  already  seen,  in  the  history  of  this  jieriod, 
how  ready  each  statesman  was  to  follow  the  royal 
example  of  becoming  a  pensiouer  of  France,  and 
how  completely  Louis  XIV.  was  thus  enabled  to 
buy  up  the  English  cabinet,  and  direct  the  most 
important  of  its  proceedings.  Strange  revela- 
tions have  been  made  upon  this  head,  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  many  cases  the  highest  pa- 
triotism of  the  day  w-as  a  marketable  commodity. 
As  gambling  was  in  vogue  in  Whitehall,  a  basset- 
table  was  also  a  regular  article  of  furniture  in 
fashionable  houses ;  and  the  rage  of  cards  and 
dice  became  so  violent  that  ancient  estates  passed 
away  from  noble  families  at  a  night's  sitting,  and 
w^hole  forests  were  levelled  with  a  single  throw. 
As  the  royal  concubines  wei-e  the  chief  dispensers 
of  court  favour  and  advancement,  their  society 
was  courted  by  nobles,  by  churchmen,  by  men  of 
letters,  and  even  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  high-titled  and  ambitious;  and  while  female 
iniquity  was  thus  honoured  and  exalted,  female 
modesty  was  ridiculed,  and  virtue  held  in  cheaj) 
account.     Hence  the  fashionable  conversation  of 


the  period,  so  startling  not  only  in  the  ]ilays 
which  jn-ofess  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
times,  but  in  those  diaries  where  the  realities  of 
every  day  were  faithfully  chronicled.  To  inde- 
cency of  language  was  also  added  jirofanily,  that 
ridiculed  everything  sacred,  and  sought  to  give 
force  to  its  utterances  by  new-coined  oatlis  and 
fresh  forms  of  blasphemy.  "  He  is  accounted  no 
gentleman,  nor  person  of  any  honour,"  said  poor 
Pejjys,  who  was  shocked  at  tlie  clnuige,  though 
he  could  tolerate  much,  "  that  had  not,-  in  two 
hours'  sitting,  invented  some  new-modish  oath, 
or  found  out  the  late  intrigue  between  the  Lord 
B.  and  the  Lady  P.,  laughed  at  the  fojiperies  of 
priests,  and  made  lamjjoons  and  drolleries  on  the 
Sacred  Sciiptnres  themselves."  From  the  same 
source  arose  those  strange  matrimonial  alliances 
that  now  so  frequently  disfigured  the  escutcheons 
of  the  Englisli  nobility,  by  which  not  only  the 
illegitimate  daughters  of  court  mistresses,  but 
even  low-born  actresses  —  the  Nell  Gwyns  of 
their  respective  circles  —  were  metamorphosed 
into  wedded  countesses. 

In  all  this  rioting,  drinking,  dicing,  and  love- 
making,  by  which  the  higher  ranks  of  the  perioil 
weie  characterized,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
these  were  the  attributes,  not  of  a  people  in  the 
last  stages  of  national  decay,  but  of  early  vigour: 
it  was  the  heyday  and  flush  of  youth  emanci- 
pated from  paternal  control,  and  impatient  to 
sow  its  wild  oats,  rather  than  the  last  efforts  of 
debauched  senility.  There  was,  therefore,  any- 
thing than  effeminacy  in  this  Comus  crew  who, 
for  the  time,  had  become  lords  of  the  ascendant. 
Thus  the  witty  and  worthless  Kochester,  who 
sometimes  was  not  sober  one  day  for  months  to- 
gether, performed  exploits  in  swimnung  Mhich 
Leander  could  scarcely  have  rivalled.  Similar 
to  these  were  feats  of  iiiuning,  in  one  of  which 
two  young  noblemen,  for  a  wager,  ran  down  on 
foot,  and  killed  a  sLout  buck  in  St.  James's 
Park,  Charles  II.  being  the  chief  spectatoi*.  But 
neither  these  desperate  exercises,  nor  the  rough 
gymnastics  of  a  militaiy  education,  nor  the  ad- 
ditional competitions  of  boat-racing  and  horse- 
racing,  which  were  now  in  fuller  practice  than 
ever,  could  give  vent  to  the  wild  energy  that  re- 
velled in  the  consciousness  of  its  strength:  it  was 
already  half-drunk  with  enjoyment,  and  only  the 
more  eager  to  become  wholly  so.  Hence  the 
duels  with  which  the  history  of  this  period 
abounds,  and  which  the  slightest  cause  could 
].irovoke.  Hence,  also,  the  assassin-like  waylay- 
ings,  in  which  Coventry  had  his  nose  slit,  and 
Dryden  was  cudgelled  well  nigh  to  death.  Then 
there  were  the  bands  for  midnight  fun  and  frolic, 
who,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  day,  were  called 
Scowerers,  the  i-epresentatives  of  the  Mohocks  of 
the  next  period.     These  Scowerers,  consisting  of 
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the  young  aristocracy  of  the  metroijolis,  and  able-  I 
bodied  young  squires  from  the  country  jierforni-  I 
ing  their  noviciate  for  court  auil  civic  life,  scow-  I 
ered  tlirough  tlie  dark  or  ilinily-liglited  streets 
at  night,  defacing  sign-boards,  wrendiing  off  the 
linocliers  of  door.s  storming  tavern.s,  and  fighting  | 


tlieir  wild  intrigues  undetected,  or  even  disguise 
themselves  for  a  street  frolic,  as  if  to  outdo  the 
Scowerers  themselves.  In  this  way  one  of  the 
queen's  maids  of  honour,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnel, disguised  her.self  like  an  orange  wench, 
and  cried  oranges  in  the  streets.    It  does  not  sur- 


with  the  watch,  after  which  they  often  termi- I  ])rise  «s,  therefore,  »o  be  informed  that  gentlemen 


uated  the  night's  campaign  by  a  slee]i  upon  the 
pavement  or  in  the  watch-hou.se,  which  only  served 
to  give  additional  eclat  to  their  achievements. 
Even  when  this  reckless  spirit  expressed  itself  in 
a  less  violent  character,  it  was  scarcely  less  re- 
])ulsive.  Sometimes  the  balcony  of  a  political 
club-house,  after  the  gravest  matters  had  been 
discussed,  temjited  "the  clubsters  to  issue  forth 
in  fresco  with  hats  and  no  perukes,  jiipes  in  their 
mouths,  merry  faces,  and  diluted  throats,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  canaglia  below."  On  one 
occasion  of  a  similar  kind,  Sedley  and  his  com- 
panions issued  forth  in  such  nude  attire,  and  were 
guilty  of  such  indecent  conduct  before  the  public 
gaze,  that  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  pen- 
alty for  the  misdemeanour.  Even  tlie  senate- 
house,  as  we  are  infoi'med  hy  Pejiys,  was  not 
wholly  free  from  such  ex- 
cesses, so  tliat  during  a  long 
debate  many  of  the  members 
would  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tavenis,  and  return 
half-drunk  to  help  the  final 
decision.  While  such  was 
the  character,  and  such  the 
usual  proceedings  of  the 
English  aristocracy  of  this 
period,  the  female  part  of 
the  noble  and  high-born 
community  was  liut  too  cor- 
respondent. What,  indeed, 
could  be  expected  from  the 
example  of  such  a  court  as 
that  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
arbitresses  of  fashion  who  oc- 
cupied its  chief  places?  We 
therefore  find  everywhere  in 
the  pages  of  Pepys  indica- 
tions not  only  of  a  general  unblushing  profligacy 
among  the  female  sex,  but  a  coarseness  and  rude- 
ness now  scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  Giles'  or  Billingsgate.  In  their  frolics, 
especially  upon  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  they 
sometimes  besmeared  each  other's  faces  with  soot 
and  candle-gi-ease,  or  even  exchanged  dresses  with 
the  other  sex,  so  that  the  ladies  of  a  merry-meet- 
ing figured  in  cocked  hats  and  periwigs,  and  the 
gentlemen  in  fardingales.  Sometimes  the  whole 
bevy  cannonaded  the  crowd  with  fireworks,  or 
pelted  each  other  into  a  niutuiil  conflagration. 
Ijadies,  too,  under  the  cover  of  their  vizors,  could 
repair  unattended  to  the  theatre,  and  carry  on 


did  uot  choose  to  select  their  |mrtner.s  in  life  from 
such  wild  companions,  unless,  indeed,  they  hap- 
pened to  be  of  superior  beauty  and  well-dowried, 
in  which  case  the  neceasity  of  such  a  union  was 
endured  for  its  eclat,  or  until  the  bride's  fortune 
was  squandered  away. 

Of  the  other  simrts  of  the  nobility  and  gentrv 
of  the  period,  only  a  brief  notice  is  necessarv. 
One  favourite  game  was  tennis,  which  had  been 
practised  in  England  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Henry  V.,  and  seems  to  have  been  common 
throughout  Europe  from  an  early  period.  This 
game,  which  required  much  activity  and  exer- 
tion, was  so  great  a  favourite  with  Charles  II.. 
that  after  weighing  himself,  he  found  that  he 
had  lost  four  pounds  and  a  half  <iuring  a  single 
game.      Another   was   pall-mall,   which    was  so 


Game  of  Pall-mall. — From  a  picture,  time  of  Ch,irle.>  II. 


St.  James's 
aud  floored 


greatly  relished,  that  the  mall  in 
Park,  a  vista  half  a  mile  in  length 
or  paved  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  cockle-shells 
powdered  and  spread  over  it,  was  ])rei)ared  in 
this  manner  for  the  pi-actice  of  the  game.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  walk  was  a  pole,  from  which  an 
iron  hoop  was  suspended;  and  the  play  consistetl 
in  striking  a  ball  through  this  ring  from  a  con- 
siderable distance.  To  these  may  be  addeil  the 
game  of  bowls,  which  was  played  by  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen.  Foot-i-acing  was  also  fashion- 
al)le,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Charles  II., 
before  whom  the  young  courtiers  tried  their  ac- 
tivity in  running-matches.     Another  active  out- 
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of  Jooi'  sport  was  skating.  This  winter  amuse- 
ment, now  so  keenly  followed  in  England,  had 
been  in  vogue  after  a  fashion  at  the  time  of  Fitz- 
stephen,  who  inform.s  ns  that  the  ]iersous  who 
practised  it  fastened  the  leg-bones  of  a  sheep  or 
some  animal  to  the  soles  of  their  feet;  and  armed 


Ancient  Bone-skate.* 

with  a  pole  shod  with  iron,  ■whicli,  they  earned 
with  both  hands,  they  shot  themselves  along  the 
ice  with  the  speed  of  a  bullet  discharged  from  a 
cross-bow.  Sometimes  two  of  these  skaters  would 
encounter  each  other  in  full  career,  like  knights  in 
a  tilting-match,  and  then  hajipy  was  he  who  could 
keep  his  legs  in  such  a  shock!  After  this,  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  practice  in  England,  imtil 
it  was  introduced  as  a  novelty  by  the  exiled 
courtiers  at  the  Restoration,  who  had  learned  the 
pi-actice  in  Holland.  It  astonished  many,  and 
Evelyn  among  the  rest,  who  notes  in  his  diary 
"  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
sliders  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's  Park, 
performed  before  their  majesties  by  divers  gen- 
tlemen and  others  with  scheets,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hollanders;  with  what  a  swiftness  they 
pass,  how  suddenly  they  stop  in  full  career  upon 
the  ice."  The  Duke  of  York  also  ajipears  to  have 
been  a  keen  skater,  so  that  he  ventured  upon  the 
canal  even  though  the  ice  was  broken,  "  which," 
says  Pepys, "  I  did  not  like,  but  he  slides  very  well." 
From  the  shortness  of  an  English  winter,  how- 
ever, and  the  insecurity  of  our  frosts,  some  time 
appears  to  have  elajised  before  the  amusement, 
at  first  confined  wholly  to  London,  became  gene- 
ral over  the  island.  The  multiplication  of  coaches 
and  chairs  had  made  riding  on  horseback  less 
necessary,  and  consequently  less  frequent  than 
before;  but  still  horsemansliip  was  a  graceful  ac- 
com])lishment,  and  to  ride  well  was  i-egarded  as 
the  token  of  a  well-trained  gentleman.  It  was  es- 
pecially essential  in  a  finished  education,  of  which 
military  exercises  formed  an  important  part;  and 
therefore  the  young  riders,  besides  the  ordinary 
lessons  iu  fence,  were  taught  firmness  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  saddle  by  the  old  practice  of  run- 
ning at  the  ring,  fii'ing  pistols  at  a  mark,  thi-ow- 
ing  javelins  at  the  figure  of  a  Moor's  head,  and 
picking  uj")  a  glove  on  the  point  of  a  sword,  all 
which  were  performed  at  full  speed  iqjon  horse- 
back. 


•  This  specimen  was  dxig  up  in  Finsbury,  and  is  iu  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Archer. 


The  fashionable  in-door  sports  of  this  jieriod 
were  now  beginning  to  assume  a  more  intellec- 
tual character  than  hitherto,  and  therefore  there 
was  upon  the  whole  less  of  boisterous  merriment, 
as  well  as  gross  feeding,  tlian  had  pr.iviously  dis- 
tinguished the  homes  of  the  English  gentry. 
Card-playing  and  the  various  forms  of  gambling 
were  now  the  chief  objects  of  attraction,  espe- 
cially to  old  gentlemen  and  grave  formal  ladies; 
while  the  young  scions  of  nobility  could  still 
amuse  themselves  with  the  romping  games  of 
handy-cap,  hunt-the-slipper,  and  blind-man's- 
buff.  The  dramatic  spirit,  as  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment, had  now  also  been  so  deeply  stamped  upon 
the  English  ch.aracter.  that  splendid  masques  and 
private  theatricals  were  frequently  got  up  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  nobility.  Something,  how- 
ever, still  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  hours  of  the 
daj',  independently  of  out-door  games  and  home 
amusements ;  and  therefore,  during  this  period, 
the  hapiiy  idea  of  a  circulating  library  seems 
first  to  have  Ijeen  started.  The  earliest  notice  of 
the  kind  we  can  discover  is  by  one  Francis  New- 
man, a  l)Ookseller  near  Temple  Bar,  who  invited 
customers  to  his  English  and  French  histories, 
romances,  or  poetry,  which  they  might  either 
buy  or  read"iov  reasonable  considerations."  The 
alternative  he  presented  must  have  been  a  wel- 
come one  to  the  book-devourers  of  the  day,  who 
could  thus  read  ad  libitum  without  loading  tlieir 
book-shelves  and  empt3'ing  their  jjockets ;  and 
Newman  assuredly  found  these  "reasonable  con- 
siderations" very  jirofitable,  from  the  numbers  of 
his  brethren  who  soon  followed  his  exanqile,  and 
improved  upon  his  plan.  As  the  idea  of  circulat- 
ing libraries  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
watering-places,  some  inquiries  about  the  latter 
will  not  here  be  unseasonable,  more  es]3ecially  as 
London  had  now  so  many  fashionable  inhabi- 
tants, whose  sole  employment  was  to  kill  time  or 
hang  upon  the  court,  and  who  had  no  longer 
country  mansions  in  which  the  summer  months 
could  be  got  over.  These,  as  well  as  the  sickly 
and  hypochondriacal,  who  were  now  multiplying 
a]">ace,  needed  an  occasional  i-etreat  from  the 
smoke  and  smother  of  London  ;  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  healing  spring  presented,  iu 
such  a  case,  the  gi-eatest  amount  of  attraction. 
The  watering-])laces  of  England  therefore  were, 
even  already,  beginning  to  be  places  of  fashion- 
able solicitude ;  and  of  these,  Bath  was  then,  as 
it  long  continued  to  be,  the  chief.  For  centuries 
previous,  its  mineral  springs  had  been  noted  for 
the  cure  of  every  disease;  and  their  miraculous 
powers  were  now  so  highly  extolled  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  tliat  the  tide  of  Loudon  invalids  had 
begun  to  flow  in  this  direction.  But  the  accom- 
modations of  the  town,  as  we  learn  from  Wood, 
the   architect,  were  ot  the  poorest  description. 
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"The  boards  of  the  ilining-rooms,"  ho  sa_vs, 
"  and  most  other  floors,  in  the  liouses  of  Bath, 
were  made  of  a  brown  colour  nntit  soot  and  small 
hcoi;  to  hide  the  dirt  as  well  as  their  own  imper- 
fections ;  and  if  the  walls  of  any  of  the  rooms 
were  covered  with  wainscot,  it  was  such  as  was 
mean  and  never  painted.  The  chimney-pieces, 
hearths,  and  slabs  were  all  of  freestone;  and  these 
were  daily  cleaned  with  a  particular  kind  of 
whitewash,  which,  by  paying  tribute  to  every 
thing  that  touched  it,  soon  rendered  the  brown 

floors  like  the  starry  firmament With 

Kidderminster  stuft',  or  at  best  with  chene,  the 
woollen  furniture  of  the  principal  rooms  was 
made;  and  such  as  were  of  linen  consisted  only  of 
corded  dimity  or  coarse  fustian;  the  matrons  of 
the  city,  tlieir  daughters,  and  their  maids  flower- 
ing the  latter  with  worsted  during  the  intervals 
between  the  seasons,  to  give  the  beds  a  gaudy 
look.  Add  to  this,  also,  the  houses  of  the  richest 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  meanest  architecture,  and  only  two  of 
them  could  show  the  modern  comforts  of  sash 
windows."  Such  was  Bath,  until,  through  the 
architecture  of  Wood  and  the  legislation  of  Nash, 
it  became  the  most  splendid  of  English  cities, 
and  the  most  fashionable  of  watering-places. 

We  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  sports 
and  amusements  which  were  of 
a  less  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
character.  And  first  of  these, 
we  may  turn  to  the  festivals  in 
which  all  could  freely  participate. 
M.ay  Day  was  still  observed,  but 
without  its  former  pomp  of  cir 
cumstauce.  The  chief  observ 
ance  now  used  on  this  occasion 
was  for  yoimg  women  of  all 
ranks  to  repair  to  the  fields  at 
sunrise,  and  gather  the  dew  of 
the  first  May  morning,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  a  magic 
power  in  beautifying  the  com- 
plexion. This  practice  continued 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  utterly 
laughed  out  of  countenance  both 
in  town  and  country.  Another 
jiractioe  of  this  festive  da}'  was 
peculiar  to  the  milk-maids,  who 
ou  this  occasion  danced  along  the  streets  in 
groups,  pi-eceded  by  a  musician,  and  having 
their  pails  wreathed  with  flowers.  The  day  of 
St.  Valentine  was  still  a  season  of  love-making, 
in  which  gentlemen  sent  ])resents  of  jewellery, 
gloves,  ribbons,  and  other  such  tokens,  to  their 
misti-esses,  accompanied  with  choice  rhyming 
love -posies.  New-year's  Day  was  also  a  day 
of  gifts,  and  these  chiefly  from  inferioi's  to  their 


lords,  a  i)ractice  derived  from  the  old  feudal 
times ;  an<l  on  this  occasion  the  nobles  waited 
on  their  sovereign,  and  presented  to  him  their 
dutifid  homage,  each  in  a  sum  of  money  gradu- 
ated according  to  rank,  that  of  an  earl  being 
twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  a  purse.  In  the  same 
way  landlords  were  waited  u])on  by  their  dejien- 
dauts,  and  courtiers  by  their  clients.  The  chief 
observance  of  Christmas  was  now  a  good  dinner, 
to  which  certain  dishes  were  especially  conse- 
crated. All  this  was  a  sore  falling  off  of  those 
ohl  festivals  by  which  England  had  been  once 
stirred  from  her  lowest  depths ;  but  first  the 
Reformation,  and  then  the  Puritan  ascendency, 
and,  finally,  the  jiredominance  of  higher  cares  and 
pursuits,  had  rightfully  swept  away  these  obser- 
vances, which  had  originated  in  heathenism,  and 
been  fostered  by  the  riot  and  frivolity  of  a  bar- 
barous state  of  life. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  that  music  had  not  yet 
lost  its  charms,  notwithstanding  the  confusion  of 
the  Civil  war  and  the  profligacy  with  which  it  was 
followed.  From  an  eai-ly  period  the  English  had 
been  essentially  a  musical  people ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  the  gleemen  and  troubadours  by  whom 
the  chivalrous  ages  were  gladdened,  they  in  many 
instances  became  their  own  musicians,  so  that 
during  the  seventeenth  century  no  miscellaneous 


MU.S1CAL  Instruments  of  the  period. 


party  could  be  assembled  without  the  shawm,  pipe, 
lute,  or  viol-de-gamba,  upon  which  some  of  the 
guests  were  certain  to  be  able  pei'formers.  Eveiy 
street  also  had  generally  its  musical  baud,  under 
the  name  of  a  noise,  that  conld  be  hired  for  an 
entertainment  at  the  shortest  notice.  Even  the 
barbers'  shops,   instead    of   being  mere  gossi|> 


'  1,  Pipe.    2,  Lute.    3,  Viol  iie-g,-imha.    4,  Cithem.— From 
Mereennus  de  lustrunientis  Uarmoiiicia. 
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stations,  were  places  of  musical  regale :  the  small 
viol,  cithern  or  gviitar  generally  hung  upon  the 
wall ;  and  the  gallant,  while  waiting  to  have  his 
locks  curled,  his  chin  .shaved,  or  mustaches 
trimmed,  might  call  for  a  concert  from  the  mas- 
ter and  his  apprentices,  or  regale  himself  with  a 
solo  iintil  his  turn  to  be  operated  upon  had  come 
round.  In  the  diary  of  Pepys  we  learn  from 
many  incidental  notices,  that  evening  social  par- 
ties among  the  higher  classes  were  common,  where 
almost  every  person  could  sing  by  the  scale,  and 
play  upon  a  musical  instrument;  and  that  it  was 
not  unu.sual  for  a  party  embarking  upon  the 
Thames  for  a  merry-making  in  the  country,  to 
enliven  their  aquatic  trip  by  a  full  chorus  of 
voices  upon  the  water  both  going  and  returning. 
The  streets  and  lanes  were  equally  vocal,  where 
all  kinds  of  tunes  were  whistled,  hummed,  or 
sung,  so  that  at  this  period  barbers,  cobblers,  and 
ploughmen  were  specified  as  the  "  heirs  of  music" 
at  least,  if  they  had  no  other  inheritance.  But 
even  already  this  general  spirit  of  melody  was 
departing.  And  first  it  was  noticed  that  the  bar- 
bers' shops  were  becoming  silent,  for  the  critical 
task  of  weaving  periwigs  absorlied  all  the  time 
and  attention  of  its  inmates.  In  like  manner, 
the  engrossing  nature  of  new  political  studies 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
left  no  inclination  for  crotcheting  and  quavering. 
But,  above  all,  the  mercantile  spirit  that  was  ob- 
taining full  predominance,  and  the  keen  struggle 
fnr  wealth,  or  even  for  subsistence,  which  it  oc- 
casioned, made  music  be  abandoned  and  forgot. 
How  could  the  voice  of  song  or  the  tinkling  of 
a  lute  be  expected  to  issue  from  shop  and  ware- 
house ?  It  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  in- 
fallible forerunner  of  a  statute  of  bankruptcy. 
A  century  and  a  half  of  this  ominous  silence  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  jaded  spirit  of  society,  after 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  contented  itself 
with  the  hireling  music  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  only  listened  that  it  might 
be  laid  to  sleep.  It  is  only  now  that  thei'e  is  the 
promise  of  something  like  a  revival. 

In  passing  to  the  more  public  out-of-door  sports 
of  this  period,  we  must  not  overlook  the  game  of 
football,  so  long  the  delight  of  the  English  people, 
because  so  well  adapted  to  stir  \ip  the  national 
gravity  into  full  excitement  and  glee.  It  was 
now  practised  in  London,  chiefly  by  the  appren- 
tices, and  that,  too,  in  places  of  public  resort — 
Cheapside,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Strand — and 
there  the  peaceful  pedestrian  had  often  to  en- 
counter such  a  whii'lwiud  of  eager  players  as  the 
whole  posse  comitatus  of  London  police  could  not 
have  withstood.  On  flew  the  ball;  and  wherever 
it  passed,  out  rushed  shopman  and  'prentice,  al- 
lowing business  and  customers  to  shift  as  they 
might;  while  the  progress  of  the  game  might  be 


marked  by  overturned  beaux, and  frightened  rear- 
ing horses.  "  I  would  now  made  a  s.afe  retreat,"says 
Davenant's  sarcastic  Frenchman,  "but  that  me- 
thinks  I  am  stoi)i)ed  by  one  of  your  heroic  games, 
called  football;  which  I  conceive  (uiuler  your 
favour)  not  very  conveniently  civil  in  the  streets; 
especially  in  such  irregular  and  narrow  roads 
as  Crooked  Lane.  Yet  it  argues  your  courage, 
much  like  your  military  pastime  of  throwing  at 
cocks.  But  your  metal  would  be  more  magni- 
fied (since  you  have  long  allowed  those  two  valiant 
exercises  in  tlie  street),  to  draw  your  archers 
from  Finsbury,  and  during  high  market,  let  them 
shoot  at  butts  in  Cheapside."  In  this  passing 
allusion  to  Finsbury,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
trials  of  archery  that  still  lingered  there,  al- 
thovigh  with  immeasurably  less  stir  and  splen- 
dour. In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
bow  was  still  the  chief  national  weapon,  the  es- 
tablishment of  archers  which  he  founded,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Fraternity  of  St.  George,"  were 
empowered  "  to  exercise  shooting  at  all  manner  of 
marks  and  butts,  and  at  the  game  of  the  popinjay, 
and  other  games,  as  at  fowl  and  fowls,  as  well 
in  the  city  as  suburbs,  and  in  all  other  places ;" 
and  even  if  the  flying  arrow  by  mischance  killed 
a  man,  the  shooter  was  to  go  free,  if  he  had 
cried  "  Fast !"  before  he  let  loose  the  bow-string. 
But  now  that  London  was  a  crowded  city,  and 
archery  a  mere  amusement,  the  toxophilites  of 
this  period  were  cooped  up  for  exercise  in  Fins- 
bury Fields,  where  the  old  butts  were  reduceil  to 
an  eighth  part  of  their  former  number,  and  the 
mark  to  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  distance. 
The  streets  of  London,  however,  were  by  no 
means  free  from  strife,  riot,  and  bloodshed  during 
this  stormy  and  changeful  period,  and  chiefly 
originating  in  ])olitioal  causes,  where  the  chief 
arguments  were  blows,  and  the  combatants  fre- 
quently men  of  diflfereut  nations.  Such  was  the 
case  in  1661,  when  a  fierce  conflict  occurred  in 
Cheapside  between  the  trains  of  the  French  and 
Spani.sh  ambassadors,  in  which  both  parties  met 
on  purpose  fully  armed  for  battle.  The  Inns  of 
Court  also,  although  the  homes  of  law  and  ordei', 
had  their  feud  against  the  civic  authority,  in 
which  the  students  compelled  the  lord-mayor's 
sword  of  office  to  be  depressed  in  their  ]ireseuce, 
and  otherwise  conducted  themselves  so  riotously, 
that  a  strong  military  force  had  to  be  mai'ched 
to  the  rescue  of  the  worthy  magistrate. 

During  the  Puritan  period  an  unwonted  gravity 
had  pervaded  the  streets  of  London,  because, 
while  the  cruel  and  immoral  public  sports  were 
prohibited  as  sinful,  those  of  a  more  innocent 
character  were  discountenanced  as  frivolous.  Of 
course,  bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  instead  of 
being  displays  in  tlie  open  air  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  ga])ing  crowd,  were  driven  into  private 
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corners,  and  bear-biiiting  was  visited  with  heavy 
]ieualties.  This  hist  sport  especially  was  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  heads  of  the  C'otmnouwealth,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Cromwell's  supremacy  was 
a  general  slaughter  of  the  bears,  by  which  the 
evil  was  struck  at  the  root.  It  was  equally 
characteristic  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  Restoration 
that  these  sports  were  restored,  and  people  were 
allowed  to  torture  and  massacre  cocks,  bulls,  and 
bears  according  to  their  own  liking.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  exhibitions  at  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  these  re-opened  public  places,  the-  following 
exaui]jle  from  Evelyn's  JJiaiy,  of  date  Kith  June, 
1H70,  will  be  reckoned  a  sufficient  specimen: — 
"I  went  with  some  friends  to  the  bear-garden, 
where  was  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  bear  and 
bull  baiting,  it  being  a  famous  day  for  all  these 
butcherly  sports,  or  rather  barbarous  cruelties. 
The  bulls  did  exceeding  well,  but  the  Irish  wolf- 
dog  exceeded,  which  was  a  tall  grej-hound,  a 
stately  creature  indeed,  wlio  beat  a  cruel  mastiff.  ; 
One  of  tlie  bulls  tossed  a  dog  full  into  a  ladi/s 
lap,  as  she  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  a  consider-  i 
able  heiglit  from  the  arena.  Tw'o  poor  dogs  were  i 
killed,  and  so  all  ended  with  the  aj)e  on  horse-  [ 
back  ;  and  I  most  heartily  weary  of  the  rude  i 
and  dirty  pastime,  which  I  had  not  seen,  I  think, 
in  twenty  years  before."  Attempts  were  even  ! 
made  to  revive  the  old  savage  Anglo  -  Saxon 
sport  of  liorse-baiting ;  and  Evelyn  informs  us  of 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  gallant 
horse  was  brought  out  into  the  ring  to  be  baited 
to  death  by  mastifl's,  under  the  ]iretext  that  it 
had  killed  a  mau.  The  steed  beat  oft'  every 
assailant,  and  at  last  was  stabbed  to  death  with 
knives,  that  the  clamorous  mob  who  looked  on 
might  see  it  die.  Descending  to  less  obnoxious 
exhibitions,  we  find  from  Davenaut's  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Long  Vacation  of  London,"  that 
popular  amusements  wei-e  exhibited  in  almost 
every  street,  and  were  performed  in  the  open 
air;  and  in  examining  these,  we  find  that  they 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  in  the 
present  day  can  scarcely  obtain  a  locality  even 
in  the  most  silent  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  or  a 
throng  of  childi-en  for  spectators.  There  were 
tumblers,  conjurors,  rope-dancers,  and  other  such 
public  exhibitors,  whom  he  has  thus  enumerated; 
and  who,  when  the  "  Long  Vacation "  of  the 
capital  had  arrived,  were  wont  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  country,  to  make  a  harvest  among 
the  peasantry : — 

''Xow  vaiilter  good,  .ind  dancing  Lass 
On  rope,  and  man  that  cries,  Hey,  pase  ! 
And  tvimbler  yoimg  that  needs  bnt  stoop. 
Lay  head  to  heel  to  creep  throngh  hoo]) ; 
And  man  in  chimney  hid  to  cU-ess 
Puppet  that  acts  our  old  Queen  Bess ; 
And  m-in  that  whilst  the  puppets  pl.ay. 
Through  nose  expoundeth  what  they  say  ; 


And  white  *wt-cater  that  does  dwell 
In  stublu  small  at  ki^u  of  liell, 
That  lift  uj)  iRHjf  to  show  the  pranks 
Taught  by  magician,  styled  Hanks; 
And  ai>e,  led  cjiptive  Btill  in  chain 
Till  he  renounce  the  \M\iQ  and  S]Ktin  ; 
AH  these  on  hoof  now  trudge  fi-oni  Uiwu 
To  cheat  poor  turnip-e.ating  clown." 

The  chief  place  where  these  wonder-workers 
congregated  was  Fleet  Street,  so  that  the  lounger 
who  was  in  quest  of  amusement  of  this  kind, 
knew  whither  to  direct  his  steps.  The  great 
civic  fairs  also,  especially  those  of  Southwark 
and  iSmithfield,  gathered  the  whole  fraternity  of 
conjurors,  tumblers,  and  .showmen  into  one  focus, 
and  helped  both  to  promote  and  enliven  the 
serious  business  which  had  originally  called  the 
crowds  together.  The  more  sujjcrior  kinds  of 
these  exhibitions,  that  were  deemed  too  good  for 
mere  indiscriminate  disi^lay  in  the  ojjen  air,  had 
buildings  set  apart  for  their  performance,  while 
a  considerable  price  was  levied  for  admission, 
and  the  aristocracy  and  wealthier  citizens  did 
not  disdain  to  be  spectators.  Of  these,  puppet- 
shows  were  the  cliief,  where  scrijitural  pieces, 
such  as  the  Deluge,  Solomon,  or  the  Twelve 
Ajjostles,  were  fashioned  into  plays,  like  the 
miracles  and  mysteries  of  the  earlier  ages,  and 
performed  by  pu])pets.  Other  performances 
advertised  during  this  period,  indicate  the  taste 
of  the  higlier  classes  who  frequented  them.  Of 
these  was  Joseph  Clark,  the  wonderful  posture- 
master,  whose  body  was  of  such  flexibility  that 
he  could  throw  it  into  any  .shajie.  and  exhibit 
every  phase  of  deformity.  In  this  way  he  per- 
plexed a  tailor,  who  tried  to  measure  him  as  a 
hump-backed  man,  but  found  the  hump  shifting 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  or  totally  disap- 
pearing, with  such  rapidity,  that  he  abaiidoned 
the  attempt  as  hopeless.  Of  I'aree-shows,  there 
was  a  room  or  hall  in  Hatton  Garden  dignified 
with  the  name  of  the  "  Paradise,"  which  was 
firrnished  with  all  sorts  of  animals  handsomely 
painted  on  boards  or  cloth,  "and  so  cut  out  and 
made  to  stand,  move,  fly,  crawl,  roar,  and  make 
their  several  ciies."  To  this  magical  display  there 
was  a  fitting  hieropliant,  for  Evelyn  adds,  "The 
mau  wdio  showed  it  made  us  laugh  heartily  at 
his  formal  poetry."  In  feats  of  agility,  there 
was  the  Turkish  rope-dancer,  who  capered  bliixl- 
fold  upon  the  tight-rope  with  a  boy  suspended 
from  his  heels  about  six  or  seven  yards  below. 
Another  thaumaturgist  was  a  Frenchman,  Floriaji 
Marchand  by  name,  who  taking  a  draught  of 
only  fountain  water,  returned  it  from  his  mouth 
in  every  variety  of  wiiles  and  sweet  cordials. 
(The  same  experiment,  though  in  a  less  repulsive 
form,  has  equally  gratified  the  fashionable  ciix'les 
of  our  own  day.)  The  feats  of  strength,  leger- 
demain, and  fire-eating,  it  is  needless  to  pax'ticu- 
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lai'ize;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  disjihivs 
of  tliis  kiiul,  wliicli  can  scarcely  now  attract  tlie 
attention  of  tlie  liuin>)lest  spectators,  were  in 
those  clays  regarded  by  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land with  delight,  and  were  often  hired  to  grace 
theirmost  ini])ortant  festivals  and  entertainments. 
Of  this,  take  the  following  specimen: — Lady  Sun- 
derland, on  giving  a  dinner  at  Leicester  House, 
sends  for  Richardson,  the  famous  fire-eater,  as 
the  chief  dish  of  the  entertainment ;  and  his  feats 
on  this  occasion  would  scarcely  be  palatable  to  a 
modern  high-born  party.  "  He  devoured  brim- 
stone on  glowing  coals  before  us,  cliewing  and 
swallowing  them.  He  melted  a  beer-glass  and 
ate  it  quite  up ;  then,  taking  a  live  coal  on  his 
tongue,  he  put  on  it  a  raw  oyster :  the  coal  was 
blown  on  with  bellows  till  it  flamed  and  sparkled 
in  his  mouth,  and  so  remained  till  the  oyster 
gaped  and  was  quite  boiled ;  then  he  melted 
]jitcli  and  wax  with  sulphur,  which  he  drank 
down  as  it  flamed;  I  saw  it  flaming  in  his  mouth 
a  good  while.  He  also  took  up  a  thick  piece  of 
iron,  such  as  laundresses  use  to  put  in  their 
smoothing-boxes,  when  it  was  fiery  hot,  held  it 
between  his  teeth,  then  in  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  about  like  a  stone ;  but  this,  I  observed,  he 
eared  not  to  hold  very  long."  Happy  digestion 
of  our  ancestors,  who  could  view  such  an  after- 
dinner  scene  not  only  unmoved,  but,  like  the 
elegant  Evelyn,  with  positive  admiration  and 
delight. 

As  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  theatre  as 
well  as  the  bear-garden  had  been  closed,  the  open- 
ing of  the  former  accompanied  that  of  the  latter  at 
the  Restoration  ;  and  to  frequent  the  jilay-house 
became  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  a  gal- 
lant Cavalier,  and  stanch  adherent  of  church  and 
state,  in  opposition  to  the  Puritans,  who  regarded 
all  such  buildings  as  tents  of  Kedar,  and  teraj^les 
of  abomination  and  idolatry.  Fortunately,  too, 
it  happened  for  the  exhibition  of  the  English 
drama,  that  Sir  William  Daveuant-  superin- 
tended it,  and  that  Ids  inventiveness  and  artistic 
taste  were  adequate  to  such  a  charge.  Under 
his  management,  therefore,  improvements  were 
introduced  by  which  the  glorious  productions  of 
Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ben 
Jonson  were  embodied  in  a  fashion  worthy  of 
their  high  excellence.  The  stage  was  lighted  up 
witli  wax-candles,  .so  that  light  was  thrown  over 
its  whole  am]>litude.  The  orchestra,  instead  of 
consisting  of  a  fiddler  or  two,  or  a  musician  who, 
like  "Goodman  Dull,"  could  ''play  upon  his  )iipe 
and  tabor  to  the  worthies,"  was  filled  with  a 
whole  baud  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  well-trained 
performers.  The  actors  too,  who  hail  hitherto 
been  entirely  of  the  male  sex,  and  who,  in  acting 
female  jjarts,  had  been  obliged  to  speak  in  a 
"  monstrous  small  voice,"  no  longer  held  exclu- 


sive possession  of  the  ."stage;  and  the  introduction 
of  beautiful  talented  women  as  actresses,  im- 
parted fresh  reality  to  the  representation.  Cor- 
rectness in  costume,  also,  was  more  cai-efully 
studied  than  even  at  a  later  and  more  improved 
period;  so  that,  as  Pepys  informs  us,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  inti-oduced  upon  the  stage,  it  was 
with  her  own  head-dress,  starched  rufl^,  long  bod- 
dice,  and  voluminous  fardiugale,  although  these 
must  have  seemed  gi-otesque  antifiuities  to  the 
beaux  and  belles  of  the  merry  court  of  Charles  IL 
Nor  was  scene-painting  omitted  amidst  all  this 
solicitude;  and  towns,  castles,  and  rural  land- 
scapes took  the  place  of  those  placards,  with 
their  mere  names,  which  were  hung  u]3  on  the 
front  of  the  stiige,  to  direct  the  imaginations  of 
the  audience.  These  improvements,  however, 
imjjortaut  though  they  were,  and  in  proper  taste 
and  chai'acter,  seem  to  have  been  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  age,  as  apjiears  in  the  abuses  with 
which  they  were  very  speedily  followed.  The 
attractions  of  music,  scenery,  and  dress,  soon 
constituted  the  chief  excellence  of  di-amatic  re- 
presentation, so  that  trumpery  spectacles,  manu- 
factured chiefly  in  reference  to  these,  often  super- 
seded the  regular  drama.  It  was  not  yet  the 
time  that  female  modesty  could  confront  a  public 
miscellaneous  auditory  and  remain  luisuUied, 
and  therefore  the  actresses  accustomed  to  the  lan- 
guage with  which  they  were  greeted,  as  well  as  the 
characters  they  were  required  to  jierform,  either 
commenced  their  stage  career  as  worthless  courte- 
zans, or  very  speedily  became  so.  In  this  wa}^ 
with  audiences  but  too  apt  for  such  representa- 
tions, they  exhibited  such  shamelessness  in  tb-ess, 
attitude,  and  deportment,  as  only  deepened  and 
confirmed  the  general  depravity.  And  still,  all 
this  was  anti-puritan  and  most  loyal,  and  well 
fitted  to  secure  the  patronage  of  "  Old  Rowley," 
whose  indentured  servants  the  actors  and  actresses 
were  by  royal  patent.  As  music  and  dancing 
received  such  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  restored 
drama,  and  as  the  taste  of  the  king  and  courtiers 
had  been  formed  upon  foreign  models,  native 
talent  was  soon  set  aside  in  favour  of  jierformers 
from  the  Continent;  and  thus  Italian  singers  and 
French  dancers  inundated  the  English  stage,  and 
at  last  eclipsed  its  drama,  so  that  Dryden  him- 
self could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing,  while  Shak- 
speare was  condemned  as  a  barbarian. 

Of  the  general  features  of  metropolitan  life 
and  manners,  a  hasty  notice  may  suHice.  The 
age  of  club-houses  had  now  fully  commenced, 
and  was  so  congenial  to  the  English  character, 
that  it  bids  fair  to  be  perpetual.  Here,  every 
]iolitical  subject  of  the  day  was  sul>jected  to  free 
and  close  examination ;  and  as  not  merely  the 
higher  but  the  middle  classes  attended  these 
new  places  of  entertainment,  a  knowledge  of 
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public  aftairs  was  more  widely  ililTiisetl,  and  the 
spirit  of  national  liberty  nursed  into  full  vigour. 
Besides  these  club-houses,  where  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, ;i3  well  as  wine  and  strong  drink  were 
always  at  hand  to  animate  the  discussion,  there 
were  coffee-houses  of  a  more  temperate  character, 
wliei-e  not  merely  jmlitics,  but  also  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  litei-atvii-e,  were  debated  by  their 
frequenters,  who  usually  repaired  to  them  when 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  The  beverages 
chiefly  used  at  these  last  places  were  coffee,  cho- 
colate, and  tea;  and  the  introduction  of  this 
important  herb  into  England,  by  which  the 
whole  establislied  economy  of  diet  was  changed, 
as  well  as  temperance  promoted,  health  improved, 
and  life  itself  lengtliened,  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Although  known  by  report  in  Eui-ope 
as  a  favourite  Chinese  beverage,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  was  not  introduced  until  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  that  too  in 
small  quantities,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. Its  introduction  into  England  is  attri- 
buted to  Queen  Catherine;  and  while  her  exam- 
ple brought  it  into  partial  fashion  among  the 
courtiers,  its  qualities  were  so  highly  appreciated 
by  a  few,  that  Waller,  who  calls  it,  in  a  royal 
birthday  ode,  the  "  best  of  herbs,"  thus  eulogizes 
it:— 

"The  muse's  frieiul,  tea.  does  our  fancy  aid  ; 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  iuv.ade  ; 
And  keeps  that  paLace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit  on  her  birthday  to  salute  the  queen." 

Its  fii-st  enti-ance,  however,  was  in  such  small 
]iackets,  that  they  were  presented  to  the  king  as 
rarities;  so  that  it  was  not  till  about  eighteen 
years  after,  that  so  large  a  shipment  as  4713  lbs. 
of  this  precious  plant  was  imported  into  Engl.and 
by  the  East  India  Comp.any.  This  consignment, 
however,  was  so  overwhelming,  that  for  six  years 
little  more  than  400  lbs.  of  tea  followed.  In  its 
fir-st  form  as  an  ai-ticle  of  traffic,  it  was  sold  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  in  this  way  also  it  was  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  Sd.  per  gallon.  Thus  it  continued 
to  be  sold  in  single  cups,  and  at  a  high  ]n-ice, 
imtil  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  use  of 
it  became  more  general,  and  the  art  of  making 
it  w.as  a  household  accomplishment;  while,  for- 
tunately for  tea- drinking,  a  female  sovereign 
ruled  over  Britain :  — 

"  Thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes— tea." 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  progi-ess  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  productions  of  the  present  period, 
the  department  of  arcliitecture  fir.st  solicits  our 
notice.  This  at  once  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  which,  in  a  few 
days  was  swept  aw,ay,  was  rejilaced  by  another, 
richer,  statelier,  and  larger  than  the  former,  and 
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that  so  great  a  work  was  accomplished  in  a  very 
few  years.  No  other  n.ation  could  have  .achieved 
such  a  stupendous  feat;  and  London  restored  was 
a  triumph  of  English  wealth,  resources,  and  en- 
terprise, that  gave  full  promise  of  the  ascendency 
winch  the  country  was  afterwards  to  attain.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  it  may  emphatically  be  said 
that  the  emergency  called  forth  the  man,  so  tliat 
when  a  new  metropolis  worthy  of  the  national 
grandeur  was  to  be  created,  a  great  .architect  was 
at  hand  to  direct  the  unilertaking.  The  vast, 
varied,  and  creative  mind  of  Sir  Cliristopher 
Wren,  extending  over  a  long  life,  sufficed   not 


Sir  Christopher  Wren. — After  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

only  to  commence  but  complete  the  work,  so 
that  upon  the  gates  of  the  capital  itself,  as  well 
as  upon  his  tomb  in  St.  Paul's,  the  motto  might 
have  been  engraved: — Si  monumentum  qumris, 
circumspice. 

This  great  .architect,  who  .at  the  commencement 
of  his  career  seems  to  liave  been  ignorant  of  his 
proper  vocation,  as  well  as  the  great  work  which 
he  was  destined  to  accomplish,  was  oi'iginally  a 
student  at  Oxford,  where  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy occupied  his  chief  attention ;  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  in  these  sciences,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  illustrious  philosojihers 
who  afterwards,  in  1660,  constituted  the  Royal 
Society.  England,  liowever,  was  to  be  sufficiently 
enriched  by  her  Newton;  and  therefore  Wren, 
after  obtaining  a  high  rejmtation  in  the  m.atlie- 
m.atical  and  .astronomical  sciences,  turned  liis 
attention  to  their  practical  applioatiiui  by  the 
study  of  .architecture,  so  that,  in  1661,  he  was 
.appointed  coadjutor  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
I  poet,  who,  on  the  death  of  Inigo  Jones,  had  been 
20d 
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raised  by  royal  favour  to  tlic  jiost  of  siu'voyor- 
geiienil.  Of  course,  the  duties  of  sucli  a  part- 
nership would  fall  upon  Sir  Christopher,  and  one 
of  the  first  was  to  survey  and  plan  the  restora- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al,  now  gradually  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  Sir  Christopher  soon  found  that 
such  a  restoration  would  at  best  be  but  a  patch- 
work ;  and  while  the  question  was  pending 
whether  the  building  should  be  repaired  or 
wholly  rebuilt,  the  great  conflagration  stepped  in 
to  decide  the  controversy.  Both  capital  and  catlie- 
dral  were  now  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  all  must 
be  made  anew.  It  would  be  unfair  to  aak  how 
much  the  exultation  of  Wren  at  being  thus 
emancipated  from  the  tinkering -up  of  an  old 
worn-out  city,  may  have  qualified  his  regret  at 
the  demolition,  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferers; 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  he  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair the  evil,  and  soon  created  a  better  London 
than  the  former.  Never  upon  any  one  architect, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  task  been  devolved  since  the 
days  of  the  building  iipon  Shinar.  As  the  legis- 
lature had  now  a  full  opportunity  for  passing 
such  enactments  as  might  secure  comfortable 
healthy  houses  and  commodious  streets,  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  future  all  buildings  in  London 
should  be  of  brick  or  stone;  that  jjarty- walls,  of 
sufficient  strength  and  thickness,  sliould  separate 
one  house  from  another ;  and  that  rain-water 
pipes  should  be  substituted  for  the  spouts  that 
had  been  wont  to  pour  their  torrents  from  the 
house-tops  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walked 
below;  while  builders  were  exhorted  to  devise 
improvements  for  their  structures  by  making 
mouldings,  and  projections  of  rubbed  brick.  In 
the  meantime.  Wren  had  surveyed  the  ruins, 
and  px-esented  his  plan  for  laying  out  the  new 
town.  Need  it  be  added,  that  this  plan,  though 
grand,  regulai",  and  comprehensive,  was  crossed, 
altered,  and  curtailed,  through  the  caprice,  the 
jealousy,  or  poverty  of  those  at  whose  expense  it 
was  to  be  realized,  and  who  therefore  claimed  a 
principal  voice  in  its  details  ?  Still,  much  was 
aocomjjiished,  although  it  fell  far  short  of  the 
original.  Such  was  also  the  fate  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  crowning  work  and  master-piece  of  the  gi'eat 
architect,  the  plan  of  which  the  Duke  of  York 
altered  to  suit  the  Popish  ceremonial,  when  Ro- 
manism should  be  restored  in  Britain,  although 
Wren  with  tears  remonstrated  against  the  inter- 
ference. Sucli,  too,  in  a  still  greater  degree  was 
the  fate  of  the  London  Moniiraent,  the  original 
plan  of  which,  as  presented  by  Sir  Christopher, 
was  highly  graceful  and  appropriate;  but  which 
■  had  the  fate  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  civic 
authorities  for  realization.  Let  us  forget,  if  we 
can,  what  they  made  of  it : — 

"  London's  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 


The  amenities  of  modern  society  have  prevailed 
at  last.  The  lie  is  expunged,  and  the  "  tall 
bully,"  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  the  infliction 
of  the  pump,  stands  shivering  and  crestfallen 
in  a  corner. 

Besides  St.  Paul's,  which  Sir  Chi-istopher  had 
the  singular  good  fortune  to  complete  as  well  a.s 
plan,  he  superintended  the  erection  of  fifty-one 
churches  in  London,  which  still  constitute  the 
chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  now  gi'eatly 
changed  and  improved  metrojiolis.  To  these 
might  be  added  public  buildiugs  both  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  of  which  a  mere  list  would  exceeil 
our  limits.  After  having  done  so  much  for  his 
country,  and  i-aised  the  character  of  its  architec- 
ture to  so  high  an  eminence,  his  fate  was  that 
which  usually  awaits  the  greatest  of  benefactors : 
society  united  to  pei-secute  that  excellence  which 
it  could  not  equal,  and  return  injuries  for  those 
benefits  which  it  could  not  repay.  Deprived  of 
his  office  of  surveyor-general,  which  he  had  held 
for  forty-nine  years,  he  calmly  exclaimed,  "Xiiiic 
me  juhet  fortuiia  cxpeditius  p/iilosophan';"  and  re- 
tii-ed  to  the  country  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  where 
he  sjDent  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  in 
contemplation  and  reading,  and  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There,  also,  he 
closed  his  cai-eer;  "cheerful  in  solitude,"  says  his 
son,  "and  as  well  pleased  to  die  in  the  shade  as 
in  the  light."  His  final  resting-place,  as  well  as 
fittest  monument,  was  the  vault  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
which  his  remains  were  deposited.  His  fame 
was  so  great,  and  his  excellence  so  transcendent, 
that  during  the  present  period  no  other  English 
architect  is  named.  Whether  his  place  has  been 
adequately  filled  at  any  period  since  his  depar- 
ture, can  be  best  learned  by  a  glance  at  our  public 
buildings. 

In  passing  to  the  imitative  arts,  we  find  that 
English  sculpture  was  still  in  infaric)"-,  its  princi- 
pal eff"orts  being  confined  to  carving  in  wood  and 
the  decoration  of  houses.  It  was  natural  that 
such  should  be  the  case  in  England,  as,  of  all  the 
fine  arts,  sculpture  is  the  least  ostentatious,  and 
requires  the  highest  refinement  in  taste  to  be 
properly  appreciated.  Hence  it  is  generally  the 
latest  step  in  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 
One  sculptor,  however,  this  age  produced,  who, 
under  adequate  encouragement,  might  have  risen 
to  high  excellence.  This  was  Cains  Gabriel  Gib- 
ber, who,  although  not  an  Englishman,  but  a 
German,  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land, and  signalized  himself  by  his  bas-reliefs  on 
the  London  Monument,  but  still  more  by  his  two 
figures  on  the  gate  of  Old  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
representing  "  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness." 
Another  sculptor  was  Grinling  Gibbons,  who 
carved  the  marble  statue  of  Charles  II.  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
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tlijit  of  James  II.  in  bronze  in  the  privy  garden 
of  Wliiteliall.  Here  tlie  scanty  list  of  our  sUiUi- 
ai-ies  terminates  for  the  present.  Witli  rejjarj  to 
]i;iintinj;,  a  more  promising  era  seemeJ  to  have 
commenced  in  England  with  Chai-les  I.,  wliose 


Gibber's  Statues  of  H.wino  and  Melantholy  Madness,  in  Bethlehem  Hospital. 


patronageof  eminent  foreign  artists  is  well  known, 
and  whose  splendid  collection  of  paintings  gave 
promise  of  a  school  in  which  native  talent  would 
have  been  fully  cultivated.  But  the  Civil  war 
arrested  this  tendency,  as  well  as  dispersed  the 
collection ;  and  the  Restoration  introduced  in 
their  stead  the  French  school  of  painting,  with 
all  its  absurdities  of  allegory  and  classical  my- 
thology, as  well  as  the  meretricious  moral  taste, 
which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  age. 
The  chief  instructor  of  the  nation  in  painting  at 
this  period  was  Antonio  Verrio,  whom  Charles 
II.  invited  to  England,  and  whose  pencil  was 
employed  in  decorating  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
some  of  our  principal  public  buildings,  which  he 
did  with  gods  and  goddesses,  Roman  triumphs 
and  regal  deifications  in  extraordinary  profusion, 
and  gave  a  direction  to  the  [jrogress  of  the  art  in 
England  which  finally  destroyed  itself  by  its  own 
extravagance.  The  best  native  painters  of  this 
school  were  Robert  Streater,  serjeant-painter  to 
Charles  II.,  whose  chief  work  is  the  painted 
ceiling  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford  ;  John  Freeman, 
a  dramatic  scene-painter  ;  and  Andrew  Fuller,  a 
specimen  of  whose  artistic  talent  may  be  seen  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Mary  Abchurch.  The  eminent 
jiortrait  painter  of  the  day  was  Sir  Peter  Lely,  a 
native  of  Westphalia,  and  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated Vandyke,  whom  he  excelled  in  delicacy  of 
execution,  although  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  art.  He  came  to  London 
in  1643,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which  he  became  so  gi-eat  a  profi- 
cient, as  well  as  such  a  pleasing  flatterer  in  his 
likenesses,  that  no  beauty  or  fashion  belonging 
to  the  court  was  considered  to  be  genuine  until 
it  had  received  the  signature  of  his  recording 
pencil.    Of  course,  his  style  of  painting,  so  profit- 


i  able  in  itself,  and  so  certain  of  |]opularity,  was 
j  sure  to  find  many  followers,  and  not  a  few  rivals; 
so  that  while  foreign  i)ainters  crowded  to  Eng- 
land as  to  a  newly-opened  market,  native  talent 
'  began  to  rouse  itself,  and   )>repare  for  a  similar 
competition.     The  chief  of  these 
\vl)0  followed  in  the  steijs  of  Sir 
Peter,   were    Henry    Andertou, 
who  almost  equalled  his  master; 
Mii-h;u"l   Wright,   a   Scot;    and 
John  (ireenliill,  a  pupil  of  Lely, 
but  who  died    in    the   midist  of 
liigh  i)romise.    Toward  the  clo.se 
of  this  period,  also,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  his  place  was 
fully  supplied   by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Of  all  the  fine  arts,  none  suf- 
fered so  rude  a  shock  from  the 
Civil  war  as  music.  Among  the 
religious  grievances  of  which  the 
Puritans  had  complained  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  tlie  cele- 
bration of  public  worshi])  ha<l  always  foi-nied  an 
important  part;  andtlierefore,  whentheirseasonof 
rule  arrived,  they  removed  or  destroyed  the  church 
organs,  and  drove  the  choristers  from  their  stalls. 
In  the  same  reforming  sjjirit  they  closed  the  thea- 
tres, and  silenced  every  place  where  profane  music 
had  been  wont  to  be  cultivated.  Even  a  violin 
was  enough  to  set  their  teeth  on  edge,  so  that 
the  poor  street  Crotodero  was  obliged  to  exercise 
his  harmless  vocation  in  corners  and  by-jjlaces. 
But  as  the  love  of  music  is  so  universal  that  it 
can  neither  be  utterly  silenced,  nor  yet  wholly 
satisfied  with  psalmody,  its  recovery  was  far  easier 
at  the  Restoration  than  that  of  sculjiture  and 
painting.  Accordingly,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  monarchy,  both  cathedrals  and  theatres  were 
once  more  opened,  and  bishops  and  actors  re- 
placed in  their  several  offices.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, organs  wei-e  repaired,  or  built  anew ;  and 
every  etfort  was  made  to  recall  those  musicians 
whom  the  civil  discord  had  scattered,  and  where 
those  could  no  longer  be  found,  new  ])erformers 
were  invited  from  the  Continent.  As  for  Charles 
himself,  although  his  taste  in  music  was  ques- 
tionable, he  loved  the  art  as  a  recreation  and 
source  of  pleasure ;  and  therefore,  both  for  the 
royal  chapel  and  the  palace,  a  well-selected  choir 
was  speedily  established.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  his  predilections  were  so  essentially 
French  that  the  band  of  the  cliapel  royal  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  violins,  while  tlie  music  of 
his  palace  entertainments  was  too  exclusively  such 
as  would  have  suited  the  festivals  of  a  Sardana- 
palus.  "God  forgive  me!"  exclaims  Pejn's,  on 
returning  from  one  of  his  visits  to  Whitehall,  "I 
never  was  so  little  jileased  with  a  concert  of  music 
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in  my  life."  As  Pepys  felt,  so,  uo  doubt,  felt 
many  a  Cavalier  of  the  okl  English  stamp ;  and 
thus  the  national  spii-it  couhl  not  be  so  easily 
pei-verted  in  its  music  as  in  departments  of  still 
higher  import.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  popular  musical  compositions  of  the  period, 
in  the  form  of  songs  and  ballads,  and  especiidly 
in  the  national  airs  of  "Lillibulero"  and  "God 
save  the  King."  A  still  higher  proof  is  exhibited 
in  the  ])opularity  of  Matthew  Lock's  music  to 
"Macbeth,"  with  which  the  play  was  first  j)er- 
formed  in  1G74,  and  which  retains  its  attractive- 
ness undiminished  to  the  present  day.  A  musi- 
cian, too,  appeared  at  this  period  of  such  sur- 
passing genius,  that  his  works  alone  would  have 
sufficed,  in  the  absence  of  others  his  contempor- 
aries, to  purify  the  stream  of  English  melody,  and 
make  it  flow  in  its  own  native  direction.  This 
was  Henry  Purcell,  who  was  not  only  superior  to 
e\'ery  English  predecessor,  but  without  a  rival 
among  the  great  continental  musicians  of  his  day. 
Tliat  his  excellence,  also,  was  of  no  adventitious 
character,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  his  popu- 
larity continued  after  new  styles  of  music  had 
lieen  introduced,  and  that  his  compositions  are 
more  highly  apjireciated  than  ever  by  the  best 
musical  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  English  progress  in  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  silence 
and  seclusion  they  so  urgently  require  was  want- 
ing during  the  jirevious  public  commotions,  and 
that  even  an  appreuticeshiiJ  to  profound  calcula- 
tion could  scarcely  be  commenced  until  the  din 
and  insecurity  of  civil  contention  had  passed 
away.  Hence  it  was  that  few  eminent  students  in 
tliese  sciences  appeared  until  the  present  season 
of  political  strife  had  closed.  Such,  however, 
was  not  equally  the"  case  in  those  other  depart- 
ments of  intellect  which  are  always  in  demand 
as  well  as  in  active  exercise,  and  which  a  time  of 
public  contest  often  tends  to  invigorate.  We 
need  not  here  allude  to  the  thunder-shower  of 
pamphlets  that  continued  to  deluge  the  political 
liorizon,  from  the  KiUinij  no  Murder  of  Colonel 
Titus,  to  the  laat  discussion  of  the  veracity  of 
Titus  Gates ;  or  the  controversies,  both  in  theo- 
logy and  politics,  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
encroacliments  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
It  is  enough  to  remind  the  reader,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  names  suggestive  of  the  different 
departments  in  which  the  intellectual  leaders  of 
the  age  had  put  forth  their  strength.  Of  these, 
we  have  for  historians  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — the  former 
tlie  solemn  Johnson,  and  the  latter  the  minute, 
gossiping  Boswell,  of  English  history  during  the 
seventeenth  ceutuiy.  At  first  sight,  it  miglit 
seem  utterly  incongruous  to  place  these  names  in 
such  close  juxtaposition ;  but  when  we  recollect 


the  paucity  of  facts  with  wliicli  the  stately  history 
of  Clarendon  is  cliargeable,  and  the  diligence 
with  which  these  are  made  subservient  to  mere 
party  purposes,  and  contr;ist  this  with  the  fulness 
and  minuteness  of  Burnet,  we  can  scarcely  hesi- 
tate in  preferring,  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
history,  the  bishop  to  the  chancellor.  In  ]>hilo- 
sophy,  we  have  for  the  present  era  that  universal 
genius,  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Mahnesbury,  who, 
besides  being  an  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  poli- 
tic<d  writer,  in  eveiy  department  of  whicii  he 
attained  the  highest  eminence,  was  an  historian 
and  a  poet  withal,  or  at  least  a  ti'anslator  of 
poetry.  But  his  reputation  has  descended  to  the 
present  day  chiefly  on  account  of  the  atheism 
and  materialism  of  his  theology,  by  which  he  is 
thought  to  have  deepened  and  confirmed  the 
general  depravity  of  the  period,  and  furnished 
plausible  arguments  for  the  excesses  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  His  great  antagonist,  Dr.  Raljjh 
Cudworth,  ap])eared  at  tlie  same  time  as  an  anti- 
dote, whose  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse, wherein  all  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  Confuted,  is  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  learning  the  most  recondite,  as  well  as  of 
thinking  the  most  profound,  exact,  and  original. 
Another  distinguished  writer,  both  in  science  and 
theology,  was Eichai-d  Boyle;  while  the  most  ele- 
gant moral  essayist  of  the  age  was  Sir  William 
Temple. 

We  have  already  adverteil  in  a  former  chapter 
to  tlie  state  of  English  poetiy  during  the  Civil 
wars,  and  afterwards  under  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  a  period  full  of  fierce  earnestness,  and 
rapidly  succeeding  incident ;  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  modulating  their  thoughts  into  tuneful 
numbers,  men  of  genius  were  obliged  to  sjieak 
boldly  and  briefly  in  unpremeditated  prose  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  action,  and  express  themselves 
more  in  deeds  than  words.  In  this  way,  whole 
Iliads  were  fought,  not  sung,  and  Odysseys  em- 
bodied in  actual  travel  and  adventure.  And  then 
came  the  re-action,  but  such  a  re- action.' — and 
poets,  but  such  poets  !  The  impress  of  a  profligate 
king  that  was  stamped  so  deeply  upon  the  court, 
was  exhibited  with  still  greater  fidelity  upon  the 
soft  sensitive  spirit  of  poetry;  and  thus,  in  the 
indignant  language  of  Macaulay,  "  Venal  and 
licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent 
to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  jiander  in  the  style  of 
a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome 
herd,  whicli  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly 
as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus — grotesque  monsters, 
half-bestial,  half-human,  dropping  with  wine, 
and  reeling  in  obscene  dances."  It  was  strange 
that  amitlst  such  jarring  din  and  dissonance,  the 
organ -like  music  of  Milton  should  have  risen 
with  a  Te  Deum  such  as  the  world  had  never  yet 
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heard.  But  it  soumled  in  an  empty  oatheilnil; 
for  the  worshippers  who  wouUl  have  borne  tlie 
bvu-ilen  were  silenced  or  driven  away;  and  the 
saored  minstrel  was  obliged  to  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  strain,  like  its  subject, 
was  imperishable,  and  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  its  undying  echoes  would  be  cherished  by 
generations  willing  to  listen,  as  well  as  able  to 
appreciate. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  as  a  controver- 
sialist that  Milton  was  first  distinguished.  Poetry, 
indeed,  he  had  written,  and  that  also  from  an  early 
|)eriod;  while  the  eminent  acquirements  which  he 
made  as  a  student,  and  the  observations  with 
which  he  enriched  his  mind  during  a  course  of 
travel,  seem  to  have  been  especially  directed  to- 
wards his  chosen  vocation  as  a  poet.  Already, 
also,  he  had  discovered  whei-e  his  surpassing 
strength  lay,  as  well  as  given  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence by  his  "  Comus,"  "L'Allegro,""Penseroso," 
and  other  early  productions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, liowever,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 


John  Milton. — From  the  print  by  Faithonie. 

war,  other  duties  awaited  him,  from  which  he 
did  not  shrink  for  a  moment;  and  while  every 
man  w.as  arming  himself  for  battle,  he  chose  a 
more  difficult  and  self-denj-ing  course  of  action. 
■'  I  avoided,"  he  says,  "  the  toil  and  danger  of  a 
military  life,  only  to  render  my  country  assist- 
ance more  useful,  and  not  less  to  my  own  peril." 
And  we  know  how  well  this  duty  was  discharged 
in  his  controversial  and  political  writings  over 
a  course  of  twenty  years,  in  which  he  was  the 
champion  of  English  liberty  against  the  whole 
literary  world,  which  he  opposed  single-handed. 
It  was  only  when  this  was  done  that  he  turned 
himself  to  liis  loug-contemi)lated  task,  which  he 
had  ever  regarded  as  the  great  work  and  object 
of  his  life,  and  which  he  had  obscurely  intimated 


as  the  [iroduction  of  "something  wiiich  his  coun- 
trymen would  not  willingly  let  die."  And  this 
great  task,  which  \va.s  nothing  less  than  Paradise 
Lost,  he  commenced  when  the  middle  term  of  an 
active  laborious  life  had  passed  away,  and  when 
he  had  done  enough  for  public  duty  as  well  aa 
for  fame — when  lie  was  reduced  to  ])overty  and 
obscurity — when  he  was  exposed  not  only  to  in- 
stdts  from  the  dominant  party  who  hated  him  as 
a  regicide,  but  from  his  own  haril-hearled,  un- 
grateful children — and  when,  above  all,  he  was 
blind,  and  reduced  to  heljiless  dependence  upon 
the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  those  to  whom  hia 
matchless  thoughts  were  intrusted  for  transcrip- 
tion, and  who  perha))3  repined  at  it  as  a  weary 
unprofitable  task.  But  with  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Milton,  perhaps  most  of  these  circum- 
stances only  the  better  qualified  him  for  its  ac- 
complishment. Men  might  revile  him,  but  this 
only  threw  him  back  upon  the  mens  conscia  recti, 
where  all  was  peace  and  self-approval ;  and  the 
V'orld  might  forsake  him,  but  this  little  mattered 
when  he  was  about  to  create  such  a  woi-ld  of  hia 
own.  In  the  alienation  or  the  absence  of  all  these, 
lie  would  be  better  able  to  clothe  his  paradise  with 
its  loveliness,  and  his  hell  with  its  terrors,  and 
hold  communion  with  the  beings  that  peopled 
them.  His  imiversal  reading  had  made  him 
independent  of  books,  so  that  he  needed  nothing 
more  than  to  recall  them  to  memory,  and  adapt 
their  information  to  his  own  immediate  require- 
ments ;  and  for  this,  the  utter  obscuration  of  all 
external  objects  is  especially  favourable.  And 
what  though  he  could  no  longer  behold  the 
changes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  bright  or 
shadowy  forms  which  they  disclose  in  such  im- 
pressive variety  as  to  constitute  a  twofold  world  ] 
Had  he  not  seen  them  all?  Could  he  not  re- 
member them  vividly !  Nay,  could  he  not  now 
invest  them  with  every  a'ldition  of  grandeur  or 
loveliness,  untrammelled  as  he  was  by  the  sight  of 
every-day  reality,  or  the  feeling  that  with  every 
day,  as  old  age  advanced,  the  asjiect  of  nature  was 
waxing  more  common-])lace  and  tame  .'  All  that 
the  wisest  of  sages  had  written,  that  the  best  of 
poets  had  sung,  and  the  loveliest  of  natui'O  un- 
folded to  his  view,  were  but  the  plastic  elements 
which  he  now  might  mould  at  will,  and  out  of 
them  evolve  the  scenes  of  Eden,  or  tlie  dialogues 
of  the  blest.  Taking  these  circmnstances,  hither- 
to reckoned  so  disqualifying,  into  account,  we  not 
only  assert  that  Paradise  Lost  was  all  the  better 
by  reason  of  Milton's  age,  injurious  treatment, 
neglect,  poverty,  and  blindness,  but  that  such  a 
poem  would  scarcely  have  been  attempted,  or  at 
least  successfully  accomplished,  without  them. 
In  his  case  tliey  refined,  spiritualized,  and  made 
all  but  angelic  a  mind  for  which  humanity  had 
already  done  its  uttermost.     Let  none  then  de- 
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plorii  liis  calamitios  and  bereavements,  unless  for 
ii  ililton  they  would  have  been  contented  with  an 
English  Tasso  or  Ariosto. 

No  one  who  has  heard  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
can  be  unaware  of  its  transcendent  merits ;  and 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare's  writings, 
any  critical  disquisition  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
needless  also  to  mention  the  neglect  with  which 
its  first  appearance  was  treated,  as  nothing  else 
could  have  been  expected  from  political  preju- 
dice, as  well  as  the  depraved  taste  of  the  age  of 
Charles  II.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when  the  principles  for  which  Milton  had  con- 
tended so  ably  were  re-acting  upon  society  at 


Milton's  House  and  Tree,  in  Petty  France,  Westminster. 

Drawn  by  J    W   Archer,  from  his  sketch  oil  the  spot. 

large,  that  justice  began  to  be  rendered  to  the 
greatest  and  best  of  epics.  This,  however,  he  had 
anticipated,  and  the  conviction  was  sufficient  to 
cheer  liim  onward  to  the  close.  Besides  this 
master-work,  he  wrote  Paradise  Regained,  and 


'  Tiiis  was  one  of  the  garden-houses  for  which  3Iilton  appears 
fo  have  had  a  preference ;  but  the  ground  is  now  waUed  off, 
and  appropriated  to  the  house  formerly  inhabited  by  Jeremy 
Bentham-  The  cotton-willow  tree,  planted  by  the  great  poet, 
still  flourishes,  although  the  trunk  shows  signs  of  decay.  The 
depth  of  the  premises  is  46.^  feet.  The  present  frontage  of  the 
house,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  answers  to  No.  19,  York  Street, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  original  front  w.is  that  facing  the 
park  On  this  side  Jeremy  Bentham  placed  a  small  tablet, 
inscribed  as  follows—"  Sacred  to  Milton,  prince  of  poets."  In 
the  old  wall  which  bounds  the  garden  on  the  St.  James's  Park 
side,  opposite  the  house,  are  the  indications  of  a  door,  now 
built  up,  which  was  probably  used  by  Milton  in  passing  between 
bis  house  and  Whitehall  during  liis  intercourse  with  Cromwell, 


Siimson  Agonistes,  which  are  only  not  the  greatest 
of  English  poems,  because  lie  had  produced  a 
greater.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
spent  in  the  study  of  theology,  of  which  the  chief 
result  has  been  published  in  our  own  day  in  the 
form  of  a  posthumous  body  of  divinit_r.  After 
having  thus  lived,  laboured,  and  sutiered  during 
a  period  of  which  he  was  so  far  in  advance,  he 
died  in  1674,  and  three  years  after  was  comme- 
morated by  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But 
how  little  of  the  fame  of  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  will  have  been  diminished  when  the  last 
stone  of  the  building  will  have  passed  away ! 

The  next  poet  in  oi'der  worthy  of  mention  is 
Abraham  Cowley,  who,  during  his  day,  enjoyed 
more  celebrity  than  Milton  himself.  Cowley  was 
born  in  Loudon  in  1618.  Being  a  posthumous 
child,  and  of  humble  birth,  for  his  father  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  grocer,  the  circumstances  of 
his  family  were  so  scanty,  that  his  widowed 
mother  had  great  difficulty  in  jirocuriug  for  him 
a  classical  education.  The  promise  of  excellence 
which  he  gave,  however,  was  well  worthy  of  her 
exertions;  for  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  one, 
entitled  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  was  written  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  another,  entitled 
"Constantia  and  Pheletus,"  was  composed  when 
he  was  not  more  than  two  yeai's  older.  His  own 
account  of  his  first  poetical  inspiration  is  highly 
interesting.  In  the  window  of  his  mother's 
a]iartmeut  lay  a  copy  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen, 
and  over  this  he  pored  with  such  enthusiasm  that 
he  became  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Not  content 
with  one  style  of  poetry,  he  also  attempted  the 
drama,  and  while  still  a  school-boy,  wrote  a 
comedy,  entitled  "Love's  Riddle,"  afterwards  pub- 
lished when  he  removed  to  Cambridge  to  com- 
plete his  education.  On  becoming  a  student  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  his  early  predilec- 
tions still  continued  to  i>redominate;  and  here, 
besides  his  "Naufragium  .Toculare,"  which  he  pub- 
lished at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  wrote  the  sacred 
poem  entitled,  "  Davideis,"  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete epic,  but  of  which  only  four  books  were 
finished.  The  notes  with  which  he  illustrated  this 
work  sufficiently  prove,  that  with  all  his  devoted- 
ness  to  the  muses,  he  was  by  no  means  neglectful 


in  the  capacity  of  Latin  secretary.  In  the  house  itself  the 
arrangement  of  the  windows  has  been  entirely  changed.  It  is 
probable  they  extended  .along  the  whole  front,  with  sliding 
frames  or  lattice  divideil  by  panelled  spaces.  The  original 
panelling  remains  in  the  large  room  (21  feet  by  13  feet)  on  the 
first  floor.  The  upper  rooms  are  small,  and  the  staircase,  wliich 
has  not  been  altered,  is  steep  and  narrow.  The  ground  floor 
appears  to  have  been  comprised  in  one  large  room,  a.3  the  original 
fireplace  was  evidently  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  wall, 
on  the  west  side.  This  w.is  prob.ably  the  family  room,  or  com- 
promise between  kitchen  and  parlour  ;  common  to  the  economy 
of  houses  of  respectable  pretensions  in  the  olden  time.  This 
distinguished  house  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  William 
Hazlitt. 
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of  the  more  literary  and  laborious  departments 
of  a  university  education.  They  are,  indeed,  a 
mass  of  profound  and  varied  erudition.  His  col- 
lege life  was  rudely  interrupted  l)y  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  war :  he  was  ejected  fi-ora 
Cambridge  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  aud 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Oxford  ;  and  when  that 
peaceful  seat  of  learning  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, Cowley  fled  to  the  court  of  the  exiled 
queen,  Henrietta,  in  France,  and  was  employed 
by  her  as  confidential  secretary,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  political  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land. From  the  nature  of  his  eni])loyment,  his 
return  to  England  was  jitteuded  with  considera- 
ble danger:  he   was  apprehended,  but  released 


COWLKV 


M^.^r  i.v  Wkstsiinster  Abbey. 


after  a  short  confinement,  when  he  betook  Iiimself 
to  the  peaceful  study  of  medicine,  to  escape  sus- 
picion as  well  as  procure  a  livelihood.  At  the  Re- 
storation he  expei-ienced  the  usual  neglect  which 
awaited  those  who  had  toiled  or  sacrificed  in 
the  service  of  royalty;  but  at  length,  tardy  justice 
was  done  to  his  services,  by  a  lease  of  some  of 
the  queen's  lands,  upon  which  he  was  enabled  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  studious  retirement. 
He  died  in  1667,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  and  was 
interred  with  a  splendid  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  while 
Charles  II.  might  be  said  to  pronounce  his  funeral 
eulogium  in  the  brief  comprehensive  declaration, 
that  "Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  England." 


Besides  the  works  wc  have  already  mentioneil, 
Cowley  published  a  collection  of  poetry  mider 
*he  title  of  }fiscellanies ;  the  Mistress,  a  collection 
of  love  poems;  translations  of  Pindar's  odes;  odes 
iu  the  style  of  Pindar;  Anacreontics;  and  a  Latin 
work  on  plants  in  six  books,  partly  in  heroic 
and  partly  in  elegiac  verse.  As  a  poet,  none  of  his 
day  eqiialled  him  in  popularity:  his  works  went 
through  numerovis  editions,  and  were  eagerly 
read  b_v  all  classes;  while  Milton  himself  rated 
him  so  highly,  that  he  declared  the  three  greatest 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
Cowley.  From  this  high  estimation,  however, 
the  succeeding  age  dissented  ;  and  the  estimation 
of  Cowley  at  length  diminished  into  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  a  second-rate  poet.  Like  many 
of  the  period,  he  was  an  imitator  of  Donne;  but 
while  he  succeeded  in  the  qnaintness  of  phrase- 
ology and  ])lay  upon  words  by  which  the  writ- 
ings of  Donne  are  distinguished,  he  missed  that 
wliich  was  of  far  higher  importance — the  warmth 
and  dejith  of  feeling  by  which  the  poetrj'  of  the 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  was  chiefly  characterized.  LTn- 
iniiiassioned  coldness  is  unfortunately  the  chief 
quality  of  Cowley's  wi-itings,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  his  Pindarics  and  Anacreontics.  Even 
his  most  importunate  love-suits  are  either  hard 
metaphysical  demonstrations,  or  far-fetched  con- 
ceits, in  which  the  speaker  is  evidently  thinking 
more  of  himself  than  his  mistress;  while  his 
figures  of  speech,  instead  of  being  the  natural 
living  off-shoots  of  the  subject,  ai-e  flowers  made 
of  coloured  cambi-ic,  or  feather,  stuck  on  with 
gum  and  wire.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  age ;  but  no  poetry,  however  excel' 
lent,  if  constructed  on  such  principles,  can  hope 
to  descend  to  posterity. 

Of  a  far  more  original  and  uatui-al  character 
as  a  poet,  was  Samuel  Butler,  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  Hudibnts,  the  type  of  his  age  in  political 
character  and  sentiment,  as  Cowley  was  of  its 
intellectual  habits  and  poetical  taste.  Of  Butler's 
early  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  born  at  Strenshani,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1612, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  Whether  he  studied 
at  any  of  our  universities  is  uncertain;  but  at  all 
events  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  scholarship,  which  would  have 
insured  him  distinction  in  any  department  of 
literary  occupation,  and  which  obtained  him  the 
friendship  of  Selden.  He  fir.st  lived  in  the  family 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of 

"  .\  v;ili,iiit  Mameluke 
111  foreign  lands  y'clep'd  Sir  Samuel  Luke." 

This  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  ofticers;  and 
it  does  not  speak  much  either  for  the  honour  or 
the  honesty  of  the  poet,  that  he  requited  the 
hospitality  of  the  good  knight,  and  violated  the 
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sanctity  of  his  bread  and  salt,  by  consigning  liim 
to  universal  and  undying  ridicule  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Hudibras.  As  the  greater  part  of 
this  poem  was  written  during  the  protectorship, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  chiefly  sketched  under 
the  protecting  roof  of  Sir  Samuel,  and  while  tlie 
unconscious  hero  of  the  tale  was  daily  before  his 
eye.  At  the  Restoration,  Butler  became  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Carbery ;  but  having  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  lose  his  wife's  fortune,  he  became 
author  from  necessity,  and  published  the  first 
})art  of  Iludihras  in  1663.  The  genuine  wit  and 
droll  mii-thful  language  and  rhyme  with  which 
this  singular  poem  abounded,  was  rewarded  with 
peals  of  po])ular  laughter,  while  the  derision  which 
it  heaped  upon  the  Puritans  made  it  the  choice 
text-book  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  favourite  of  the 
king  and  courtiers,  who  found  in  it  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  humorous  quotation,  and  piquant 
provocative  to  witty  conversation.  It  might 
have  been  thought,  that  Butler  was  entitled  to 
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as  much  court  favour  at  least  as  merry  Tom 
Killigrew;  but  those  who  were  thus  delighted 
with  his  wit,  forgot  the  poet  who  furnished  it, 
and  allowed  him  to  languish  in  obscurity.  No 
incident,  perliaps,  in  the  whole  reign  of  Charles 
II.  so  completely  illustrates  the  heartless  selfish- 
ness which  was  now  the  prevailing  attribute  of 
both  king  and  courtier.  This  is  the  more  appa- 
rent, when  we  consider  that  the  poem,  indepen- 
dently of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  was  the  dead- 
liest attack  which  their  antagonists  the  Puritans 
had  ever  yet  encountered.  After  a  year  of  in- 
terval, the  second  part  of  Hudibras  appeared, 
while  the  third  was  not  published  till  1678,  when 
the  author,  wearied  out  with  poverty  and  disap- 
])ointment,  threw  down  his  pen,  left  the  work 
unfinished,  and  died  two  years  after. 


In  the  diflfereut  portions  of  this  singular  ])oeni, 
those  circumstances  we  have  mentioned  of  the 
unmerited  neglect  with  which  Butler  was  re- 
quited, may  be  distinctly  traced,  the  second  part 
being  inferior  to  the  first,  while  the  third  is  a 
gi'ievous  falling  off  from  lioth.  But  as  a  whole, 
Hudibras  is  without  a  rival,  unless  it  be  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes.  Like  Cowley,  Butler  was 
of  the  school  of  Donue;  but  the  stilted  artificial 
language  which  was  so  cold  when  apjilied  to  sub- 
jects of  high  or  deep  feeling,  finds  its  ]3roj)or 
jilace  and  use  in  the  burlesque  of  Hudibras. 
There,  it  is  a  comic  actor  taking  off  the  pom- 
pous strut  and  solemn  gravity  of  a  Hidalgo,  and 
shaking  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  by  the  imitation. 
But  amidst  all  this  drollery,  there  is  not  only  an 
amount  of  learning,  but  also  a  power  of  argu- 
mentation, and  an  occasional  fla.sh  of  tender  feel- 
ing throughout  the  work,  which  impart  to  it 
the  authority  of  a  jNIentor  even  amidst  its  wildest 
merriment,  and  show  how  capable  the  author  was 
of  the  highest  flights  of  genius.  Such  was  the 
po|)ularity  of  Hudibras,  that  it  produced  many 
imitators;  while  its  sterliug  excellence,  so  well 
adapted  for  every  age,  has  scarcely  diminished 
its  estimation  even  in  the  "present  day,  when  the 
once-stirring  names  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
are  nothing  but  empty  words. 

But  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  next  to  Mil- 
ton, and  the  most  influential  in  forming  the 
spirit  and  developing  the  maturity  of  English 
literature,  was  John  Dryden,  the  Chaucer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Aldwinkle, 
Northamjjtonshire,  in  16.32,  and  educated  first  at 
Westminster  School  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Busby,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  first  poetical  attempt,  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  in  1649,  was  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Hastings,  a  young  nobleman  of  high 
character  and  promise;  but  a  subject  so  well 
fitted  to  call  forth  affectionate  enthusiasm  at  least, 
if  not  poetical  inspiration,  from  a  young  poet  of 
seventeen,  was  such  a  tissue  of  cold  conceits  and 
overstrained  artificial  figures,  as  to  give  no  jiro- 
raise  whatsoever  of  the  excellence  he  was  after- 
wards to  attain.  The  young  lord  had  died  of 
the  small-pox,  and  Dryden,  directing  his  admira- 
tion to  the  pustules,  converts  them  into  ornaments 
on  the  soil  of  Venus — into  jewels — into  rosebuds 
— and  finally  into  pimples,  each  having  a  tear  in 
it  to  bewail  the  pain  it  was  occasioning!  This 
was  enough;  and  he  remained  in  silence  for  nine 
years  afterwards — not  idly,  however,  as  was  mani- 
fested not  only  by  his  general  scholarship,  but  the 
superior  taste  of  his  next  production,  in  which  he 
had  the  resolution  to  abandon  his  models  of  Donne 
and  Cowley,  and  become  a  genuine  follower  of  na- 
tui-e.  This  poem,  entitled  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  the 
Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  was  a  proper  theme 
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for  Drydeii,  who  liad  been  educated  among  Puri- 
tans, and  patronized  at  the  court  of  the  protector. 
With  the  Eestoratitin,  however,  he  was  re.ady  with 
a  jialiuode  under  the  title  of  "  Astrfea  Redux,"  wel- 
coming the  return  of  diaries  IT.,  and  predicting 
from  the  event  a  raillenium  of  political  happi- 
ness; and  in  1666  appeared  his  "Annus  Mirabilis," 
the  subjects  of  which  were  the  Dutch  war  and 
the  fire  of  London.  It  was  only  now,  indeed, 
that  his  mind  broke  forth  in  full  vigour  after  so 
thorough  a  maturing,  and  established  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  jioetry.  Long  before  this,  how- 
ever, his  republican  ami  Puritan  sympathies  had 
expired ;  the  new  king  and  court  were  more  to 
his  taste ;  and  as  his  small  patrimonial  estate 
yielded  only  about  £60  a-year,  while  his  wants 
equalled  a  tenfold  amount,  his  chief  dependence 
was  royal  favour,  which  he  was  ready  to  purchase 
at  any  price.     And  seldom,  indeed,  has  such  an 
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amount  of  genius  been  so  mercilessly  exacted,  or 
so  poorly  repaid.  It  was  Samson  in  the  prison- 
house  grinding  for  his  daily  subsistence;  and  his 
task  is  well  characterized  by  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  poets: — 

"  .\  ribald  king  and  court 

Bade  aim  toil  on  to  make  them  sport. 

Demanded  for  their  nigganl  pay 

Fit  for  their  souls  a  looser  lay, 

Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play — 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marr'd  the  lofty  line." 

This  "high  design,"  which  Dryden  had  long 
contemjjlated,  wasagreat  national  epic,  of  which 
King  Arthur  was  to  be  the  hero — but  where  was 
the  devotedness  and  self-denial,  the  solemn  me- 
ditation and  more  solemn  prayer,  under  which 
Paradise  Lost  was  at  that  same  period  arising  into 
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form  and  beauty,  and  preparing,  like  a  newly 
created  world,  to  take  its  place  among  the  host 
of  heaven  ?  As  a  court  poet,  Dryden  was  not  only 
deprived  of  the  leisure,  but  gradually  losing  both 
the  power  and  the  inclination  to  realize  such  a 
noble  conception.  In  the  meantime,  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  wants  of  the  day  and  the  humours 
of  the  court,  and  was  not  only  of  every  phase  of 
poetry  but  every  change  of  creed,  murmuring 
all  the  while  at  his  hard  fate,  and  declaring  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  thank  his  stars  that  he  was 
born  an  Englishman.  To  better  his  condition, 
he  married,  in  1665,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire;  but  this  mar- 
riage scarcely  increased  his  fortune,  while  it  em- 
bittered his  life  with  an  evil-tempered  partner. 
To  add  to  his  calamities,  the  Revolution  of  1688 
threw  him  out  of  office  as  poet-laureate,  so  that 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  was  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  penurious  remunerations  of  Tonson, 
and  the  other  publishers  of  the  day.  His  death 
occurred  in  1700,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey  between  the  graves  of 
Chaucer  and  Cowley. 

During  a  literary  life,  continued  to  such  a 
period,  and  urged  to  such  constant  exertion  by 
the  claims  of  necessity,  the  productions  of  Dry- 
den were  both  numerous  and  diversified.  Besides 
many  smaller  jjoems,  which  of  themselves  would 
fill  several  volumes,  he  wrote  eight  of  considera- 
ble length,  of  which  the  Hind  and  Ike  PaiUher, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophd ,  are  the  most  distin- 
guished. As  a  dramatic  writer  he  wrote  twenty- 
eight  plays.  Besides  a  poetical  version  of  Virgil, 
he  gave  translations  fi-om  Ovid,  Theocritus,  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  He  also 
wrote  adaptations,  under  the  name  of  Fables, 
from  Chaucer  and  Boccacio,  which,  though  pro- 
duced in  his  old  age,  constitute  the  most  popular 
and  pleasing  of  his  writings.  Indeed,  it  is  per- 
ceptible throughout  the  course  of  his  writings, 
that  although  his  mind  was  slow  in  maturing,  it 
continued  in  active  operation  to  the  close,  and 
that,  too,  with  gi-owing  improvement,  so  that  hia 
latest  productions  wei-e  also  his  best.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  too,  that  while  the  poetry  of  Dryden 
was  so  varied,  and  so  excellent  in  every  depart- 
ment— while  he  sketched  a  character,  conducted 
an  argument,  or  narrated  a  tale  in  such  a  manner 
as  transcended  all  his  predecessors,  and  deve- 
loped those  treasures  of  poetic  art  which  hitherto 
had  been  unknown,  or  but  imjierfectly  explored 
— he  was  not  only  the  father  of  our  modern 
English  poetry,  but  also  of  its  criticism;  and 
while  his  numerous  prefaces  and  dissertations 
enlightened  the  public  judgment,  they  were  writ- 
ten with  such  power  and  felicity  of  language, 
that  his  prose  fully  rivals  his  poetry.  Evil  was 
the  age  that  converted  such  a  genius  into  a 
206 
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court  painlcr  and  parasite.  And  bitter  was  the 
punisliment  arising  from  tlie  consciousnes.s  of  his 
own  po\voi-s  and  worth,  conil)iued  witli  the  bond- 
man's feeling  tliat  liis  servitude  was  so  confirmed 
that  it  was  too  hite  to  cancel  the  agreement. 

After  the  distinguished  four  we  have  particu- 
larized, the  other  poets  of  the  period  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  brief  notice.  And  first  of  these 
we  may  mention  Sir  William  Davenant,  born  at 
Oxford  in  1605,  and  who  died  in  1C68.  Not 
only  his  whole  life  was  a  poetical  medley  of 
change  and  adventure,  but  he  wished  to  make  its 
very  commencement  poetical  also,  by  counte- 
nancing the  report  that  he  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,  although  by  adultery,  thus 
sacrificing  the  fame  of  his  mother  and  his  own 
legitimacy  to  a  crazy  selfish  vanity.  While  a 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  with  a  halter 
in  prospect,  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Cliarles  I.,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
Gondibert,  a  heroic  poem,  which  he  never  com- 
pleted; and  afterwards,  on  being  pardoned  and 
set  at  large,  he  became  theatrical  manager  and 
dramatic  writer,  in  which  oflices  he  continued  till 
he  died.  With  all  its  merits,  and  they  are  not 
few,  Oondibert,  from  its  general  style,  and  the 
structure  of  its  versification,  is  an  unwieldy  poem, 
and  as  such,  it  speedily  found  its  way  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  oblivion.  A  better,  or  at  least 
a  more  popular  poet  was  Edmund  Waller,  who 
was  also  born  in  160.5,  but  who  lived  till  1687. 
These  stirring  times  produced  in  many  cases  a 
pi-ecocious  manhood;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that 
Waller  was  admitted  into  parliament  when  only 
in  the  eighteenth,  or,  as  some  even  say,  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  also, 
he  commenced  authorship,  by  a  poem  on  the  es- 
cape of  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I. )  from 
shipwreck  at  the  port  of  San  Andero,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Neither  as  poet  nor  statesman,  how- 
ever, was  his  political  consistency  of  much  value; 
for  after  trimming  between  king  and  parliament 
until  he  was  distrusted  by  the  former  and  heavity 
fined  by  the  latter,  he  wrote  a  panygeric  upon 
Cromwell  at  the  death  of  the  protector,  and  was 
read}'  with  a  new  song  in  welcome  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  Restoration.  Little  praise  can  be  accorded 
to  his  poetry,  except  mere  smoothness  of  versifi- 
cation, in  which  he  followed  the  French  model ; 
and  this,  with  the  triviality  of  his  subjects,  and 
low  tone  of  sentinient,  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  flippant  courtiers  of  the  day, 
with  whom  his  works  were  in  high  favoni-.  From 
this  general  censure,  however,  his  eulogy  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  written  while  his  heart  was 
evidentl}^  glowing  with  unaffected  gratitude, 
must  be  excepted,  as  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
impassioned  as  well  as  graceful  poetry. 

Of  the  high-titled  courtier-jjoets  of  this  period, 


the  rank  ;is  well  as  notoriet}'  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham entitles  him  to  the  first  jjlace,  although 
he  was  not  the  best  of  the  "titled  rhymers" 
of  the  day.  Besides  writing  the  "  llehearsal,"  he  is 
supposed  to  have  aided  in  the  composition  of  the 
"Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  which  is  gene- 
rally included  among  the  poems  of  Prior.  The 
Earl  of  Rochester,  like  Buckingham,  a  universal 
genius,  has  shown  by  a  few  of  his  fugitive  pieces, 
and  especially  his  poem  "  On  Nothing,"  to  what 
excellence  in  poetic  art  he  might  have  attained, 
but  for  his  profligacy  and  wild  excesses,  which 
cut  him  off  in  the  prime  of  his  strength  at  the 
age  of  thirty -four.  Another  of  this  courtly 
Comus  crew  was  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
a  statesman  and  naval  soldier,  who  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  in  favour  sucessively  with  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  William,  thus  showing  the 
versatility  both  of  his  talents  and  public  princi- 
ples. His  poetry  consisted  of  only  a  few  fugitive 
pieces,  among  which  his  celebrated  song,  said  to 
have  been  written  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
naval  victory  of  the  3d  of  June  (1665)  and  com- 
mencing with — 

"  To  all  you  ladies  now  on  laud." 

long  retained  its  popularity,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  poetical  smartness  and  simplicity,  but  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  produced,  and  its  nauti- 
cal character,  so  congenial  to  the  national  spirit 
of  Britain.  Not  dissimilar  to  the  pi-eceding  in 
poetical  worth,  was  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Roscommon,  who,  after  accomjilishing  himself 
by  travel  in  Italy,  and  distinguishing  himself  by 
collecting  relics  of  classical  antiquity,  returned 
to  England  after  the  Restoration,  plunged  into 
the  excesses  of  the  English  court,  and,  finally, 
disgusted  with  such  a  kind  of  life,  resumed  a 
course  of  decorous  regularity  and  study  till  his 
death  in  1684.  His  poems  are  few,  while  their 
character  is  scarcely  above  mediocrity;  but  to 
Ins  honour  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  very 
Abdiel  of  the  poets  of  his  age,  so  that 

"  In  all  Charles's  days 
Hoyconuuon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays  '* 

He  alone  had  the  virtue  and  self-denial  to  strug- 
gle successfully  against  the  tide  to  which  men  of 
higher  genius  than  himself  so  shamefully  suc- 
cumbed. In  this  enumeration  of  the  second  and 
third  rate  English  ])oets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  must  not  omit  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
friend  of  Cowley,  and  who  shares  with  AValler 
the  honour  of  having  been  one  of  the  fathers  of 
English  verse,  on  account  of  the  regularity  and 
harmony  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  set  the 
example.  This,  however,  is  his  highest  praise, 
as  his  poems,  with  the  excejition.  perhaps,  of 
"  Coojjer's  Hill,"  published  in  1643,  scarcely  rise 
above  mediocritv. 
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As  has  been  already  uoticeil,  the  drama  of  the 
present  period,  iu  its  externals  at  least,  liad 
greatly  improved  upon  the  preceding  age.  But 
very  ditferent  was  the  fate  of  dramatic  poetry 
itself,  so  that  while  the  stage  was  amplified,  and 
adorned  with  eveiy  allurement  that  could  cajiti- 
vate  the  senses,  the  living  soul  had  departed. 
So  far  from  producing  a  Shakspeare,  a,  Rlarlow, 
or  a  Jonson,  their  writings  were  now  scarcely 
even  tolerated,  on  account  of  the  French  taste, 
frivolity, and  licentiousness  which  the  Kestoration 
had  introduced,  as  well  as  the  rhyme  by  which 
blank  vei-se  was  for  a  time  superseded.  Drama- 
tic writing,  therefore,  was  either  abandoned,  or 
only  adopted  by  those  who  were  willing  to  write 
after  the  new  f;u5hion,  and  become  the  mere  play- 
wrights of  the  (lay.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
Dryden  himself  was  compelled  to  write  his  plays; 
and  who  then  can  wonder  that  they  are  so  greatly 
inferior  to  his  other  pi-oductions  i  Even  in  their 
highest  flight,  he  seldom  goes  beyond  the  artificial 
sublime,  that  is,  bombast,  while  his  pathos  is 
little  better  than  puling.  All  this,  however,  was 
popular  with  the  king  and  court,  and  consequently 
with  the  public,  so  that  Dryden  was  obliged  to 
toil  on  against  his  better  judgment;  and  he 
has  himself  confessed,  that  of  all  his  dramatic 
productions,  "  All  for  Love"  was  the  only  one 
which  he  wrote  according  to  his  own  taste  and 
sense  of  fitness.  Another  prolific  play-writer  was 
Sir  William  Davenant,  who  produced  twenty- 
five  tragedies,  comedies,  and  masques.  But  of 
those  who  were  exclusively  dramatic  poets,  this 
period  presents  us  with  the  names  of  William 
Wycherly,  Sir  George  Etheridge,  Nathaniel  Lee, 
and  Thomas  Southerne,  most  of  them  prolific 
writers,  and  all  of  them  evincing  such  genuine 
talent  in  the  midst  of  their  perversity  as  makes 
us  regret  the  bondage  to  which  they  had  submit- 
ted. It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  tainted  with  that  indecency  and  sensuality 
■without  which  they  could  scarcely  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  stage.  But  the  worst  offender 
in  this  particular  was  no  other  than  a  woman, 
who  far  distanced  her  male  competitors,  and 
proved  herself  the  very  Atalanta  iu  the  race  of 
dramatic  profligacy.  This  was  Mrs.  Aplira  or 
Aphora  Behn,  whose  plays  in  four  volumes  no 
one  would  now  adventure  to  read,  unless  he  wished 
to  be  "  written  down  an  ass" — and  something 
worse  besides.  And  yet  she  was  eulogized  in 
her  day  as  the  "divine  Astrseu!"  Descending 
to  the  very  bathos  of  the  dramatic  writers,  we 
are  stopped  by  the  names  of  Thomas  Shadwell, 
Elkanah  Settle,  and  Nahum  Tate,  beyond  which 
we  can  go  no  lower.  The  memory  of  these  men 
■would  have  perished  for  ever  but  for  Dryden, 
who  consigned  to  Tate  the  execution  of  the 
second  part  of   his   Absalom   aiui   Acliilophcl — 


gave  Shadwell  to  unenviable  immortality  in  his 
satire  of  "  MacFlecnoe" — and  honoured  Settle 
with  a  niche  in  Absalom  and  Achitopkel,  under 
the  chai-acter  of  Doeg.  It  speaks  little  for  the 
taste  of  the  age,  that  the  last  two  were  not  only 
for  a  time  set  up  as  rivals  to  Dryden,  but  that 
their  plays,  which  expired  at  last  before  their 
own  paternal  cj'cs,  were  i)referred  to  his. 

But  apart  from  these  altogether,  and  worthy  of 
separate  mention,  was  Thonuis  Otway,  incoiitest- 
ably  the  best  dramatic  writer  of  the  age.  Even 
his  life,  of  which  little  is  known,  is  itself  a 
mournful  heart-moving  tragedy.  He  was  born 
about  1651,  at  Trottin  in  Sussex,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  English  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  ;  but  having  left  the  university  without 
a  degree,  he  came  to  London,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  precarious  life  of  an  actor.  A  gleam  of 
good  fortune  afterwards  fell  upon  him  when  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders; but  this  did  not  long  continue,  for  he  was 
cashiered,  and  once  more  thrown  loose  upon  the 
world.  He  then  became  a  dramatic  writer ;  but 
owing  either  to  his  own  imprudence,  or  the 
scanty  remuneration  of  the  managers  of  the  day, 
he  was  continually  in  poverty,  and  often  in  utter 
want,  although  several  of  his  plays  were  very 
favourably  received.  At  length  he  is  said  to  have 
died  iu  the  street,  in  consequence  of  voraciously 
swallowing  a  morsel  of  bread  that  choked  him, 
after  one  of  his  long  compulsory  fasts.  Such 
■was  his  fate,  which  has  often  been  used  to  "  point 
a  moral."  During  this  short  life,  which  termi- 
nated at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  wrote  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  miscellaneous  poetry;  but 
his  chief  productions  were  six  tragedies  and  four 
comedies.  In  looking  over  the  earliest  of  his 
tragic  compositions,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  his  plagiarisms  from  Shakspeare,  not 
only  of  entire  speeches,  but  almost  of  whole  scenes 
— and  still  more  so  at  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
audiences,  who  could  not  detect  and  condemn 
such  literary  felonies.  This  alone  m.ay  sufBciently 
show  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  writings 
of  Shakspeare  for  the  time  had  fallen.  Otway, 
however,  had  evidently  caught  inspiration  from 
his  model ;  and  in  his  later  productions,  espe- 
cially the  "Orphan"  and  "Venice  Preserved,"  he 
has  exhibited  an  originality,  truthfulness,  and 
depth  of  feeling  which  Shakspeare  himself  would 
have  regarded  almost  with  envy. 

In  looking  over  the  distinguished  literary 
names  of  the  age,  the  mournful  conviction  strikes 
us  that  never— in  England  at  least— was  iniquity 
so  strongly  supported,  and  licentiousness  so  abun- 
dantly pampered.  A  sovereign  who  ■n'as  emi- 
nently the  king  of  profligates,  was  certain  to  call 
forth  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour,  those  swarms  of  "  obscene  birds" 
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■whose  uncouth  presence  would  otherwise  have 
been  coudeiuiied  to  everlasting  darkness  and  ob- 
livion. But  it  is  gratifj'ing  to  think  that  they 
were  the  representatives,  not  of  the  nation  at 
large,  but  of  its  Frenchified  king  and  courtiers, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  remained  un- 
touched by  the  contagion  that  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  Wliitehall  and  its  purlieus.  If  the  pre- 
sent period  was  also  renowned  for  intellectual 
iniquity,  it  was  still  more  distinguished  by  genius 
that  was  consecrated  for  its  highest  and  holiest 
mission,  so  that  the  virulence  of  the  bane  was 
exceeded  by  the  sti-ength  of  the  antidote.  An 
account  of  the  eminent  theological  writers  of  this 
period,  whether  Eijiscopalian,  Presbyterian,  In- 
dependent, or  sectarian,  would  of  itself  require 
a  lengthened  history,  and  the  choice  of  a  few 
ilhistrative  examples  becomes  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty. From  this  fertility,  especially  remarkable 
in  the  Cliurch  of  England  at  this  its  period  of 
depression  and  i-ecovery,  we  are  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  pass  unnoticed  the  writings  of  such  men 
as  the  profound  and  acute  Owen — Barrow,  whose 
sermons  are  a  complete  body  of  divinity  in  all 
its  fulness  and  minuteness  —  and  many  more 
whose  names  are  still  endeared  to  the  religious 
world  as  if  they  had  lived  but  yesterday,  and 
whose  works  are  still  the  sources  of  general  in- 
struction as  well  as  the  text-books  of  modern 
theologians.  Of  those  few  to  whom  we  can  but 
briefly  advert,  the  fii'St  place  is  perhaps  due  to 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

This  illustrious  ornament  of  the  English  church 
was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613.  After  he  had 
completed  the  clerical  course  of  education,  as  a 
sizar,  or  poor  scholar,  at  Caius  College,  he  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  and  was  soon  so  distinguished  for  the  remark- 
able power  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  as 
well  as  the  graces  of  his  person  and  elocution,  as 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Laud,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  became  chaplain  to  the  primate,  and 
subsequently  to  Charles  I.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  war,  his  connection  by  office  with 
royalty,  and  his  strenuous  eflForts  as  a  disputant 
and  apologist  in  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  ex- 
posed him  to  those  manifold  hardships  with 
which  the  adherents  of  church  and  state  were 
visited,  so  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  fugitive,  and 
at  another  a  schoolmaster  in  Caerraarthenshire. 
But  if  he  had  at  any  time  sympathized  with  the 
intolerance  of  his  patron,  Laud,  the  wandering 
and  precarious  life  which  he  led  for  years  had 
the  effect  of  purifying,  instead  of  hardening  his 
gentle  spirit,  as  was  manifested  in  the  tolerant 
and  comprehensive  character  of  his  writings,  and 
especially  of  his  "Discourse  on  the  liberty  of 
Prophesying;  showing  the  unreasonableness  of 
prescribing  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  iniquity 


of  persecuting  differing  opinions."  This  remark- 
able work,  and  so  seasonable  for  a  time  of  intol- 
erance, was  published  in  1647 ;  in  1650  appeared 
his  "  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living,"  and 


JcREMY  Taylor. — From  the  portrait  by  Lombart,  in  hia 

Ductor  UubitaDlium. 

in  the  year  following  his  "Rule  and  Exercises  of 
Holy  Dying."  His  next  important  work,  which 
was  published  in  1653,  was  "  The  Great  Exem- 
plar; or  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Holy  Jesus,"  a 
folio  which  speedily  obtained  universal  notice  and 
general  approval.  This  was  succeeded  within  two 
years  by  a  "  Treatise  against  Transubstantiation ;" 
and  "  Unum  Necessariam ;  or  the  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  Repentance,"  a  work  too  Arminian 
even  for  his  own  brethren.  Besides  these,  he 
wrote  various  other  tracts,  which  were  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume;  and  a  course  of 
sermons  for  the  whole  year.  After  such  labours, 
achieved  not  in  tranquil  ease  and  comfort,  but  a 
shifting  and  precarious  life,  in  which  his  tempo- 
rary home  appears  more  than  once  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  a  prison,  Jeremy  Taylor,  like  his 
brethren,  obtained  relief  by  the  Restoration,  very 
soon  after  which  he  published  his  elaborate  and 
remarkable  work,  entitled  "  Ductor  Dubilantium; 
or,  the  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all  her  general  mea- 
sures;" and  in  the  same  year  (1660)  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor. 
Being  now  in  Ireland,  where  the  Romi.sh  church 
had  complete  popular  predominance,  Taylor  pub- 
lished, in  1663,  "A  Dissuasive  from  Popery;" 
and  in  consequence  of  the  answers  that  appeared 
to  it,  he  prepared  a  second  part,  which,  however, 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  He  died  in 
1667;  and  although  he  had  written  so  much  and 
so  well,  he  was  only  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  when 
he  entered  into  his  rest.  His  polemical  works, 
distinguished  though  they  were  by  learning  and 
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profound  thought,  were  ouly  suited  for  the  age,  i 
and  are  now  seldom  consulted.     But  this  cannot  [ 
be  said  of  his  practical  worlcs,  and  especially  of  ' 
his  "Holy  Living,"  aud  "Holy  Dying,"  which  still 
hold,  aud  long  will  continue  to  occupy  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  religious  classics  of  Eng- 
lish  literature.      In  one   word,   Jeremy  Taylor 
stands  aloue  as  the  Miltou  of  theology. 

Another  name  renowned  among  the  religious 
writers  of  the  period,  was  that  of  Kichard  Baxter, 
the  pride  of  English  Presbyterianism,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  of  English  Episcopacy.  Baxter  was 
born  at  Eowton  in  Shropshire,  in  1(J15;  and  after 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Wroxeter,  he 
repaired  to  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  seek 
employment  at  court.  He  applied  at  Whitehall, 
and  obtained  for  his  patron  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
master  of  the  revels,  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended—  but  in  little  more  than  a  montli  he 
turned  his  back  upon  a  court  life,  and  hastened 
away  to  his  obscure  but  peaceful  home.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  he  became 
minister  of  Kidderminster;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war,  he  joined  the  parliamentarians, 
and  became  an  army  chaplain;  but  his  feeble 
health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  parish  and  its 
peaceful  duties.  Here,  however,  he  had  a  cou- 
fliet  to  maintain  more  trying  than  mere  military 
campaigning;  for  his  sensitive  mind  could  not 
join  in  the  violent  measures  of  his  party,  against 
which  lie  both  protested  and  preached  ;  and  his 
recommendations  of  a  return  to  loyalty  when 
that  cause  was  at  the  lowest,  were  so  conspicuous, 
that  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  But  evil 
days  were  now  in  store  for  Presbyterianism,  and 
in  these  Richai'd  Baxter  had  an  ample  share. 
Being  hindered  by  the  dominant  party  from  re- 
turning to  Kidderminster,  where  he  was  all  but 
worshipped  by  the  people,  he  preached  occasion- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  on 
the  passing  of  the  act  against  conventicles  in 
1662,  he  was  deprived  of  even  that  limited  op- 
portunity of  doing  good,  and  obliged  to  betake 
himself  to  retirement,  where,  however,  he  could 
not  escape  from  persecution,  for  he  was  repeat- 
edly imprisoned  although  suffering  from  sick- 
ness, and  visited  with  heavy  fines.  But  in  spite 
of  the.se  punishments  he  persisted  to  the  close 
of  his  life  in  preaching  wherever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity; and  he  died  in  1691,  aged  seventy-six 
years.  Nothing  but  the  most  careful  and  ab- 
stemious course  of  life  could  have  eualiled  him 
to  work  so  incessantly  and  live  so  long,  for  his 
constitution  had  been  weak  and  sickly  from  child- 
hood. The  productions  of  Baxter  from  the  press 
were  so  numerous,  as  to  comprise  145  separate 
treatises,  of  which  four  were  folios,  and  seventy- 
three  quartos,  independently  of  sermons,  prefaces, 


aud  tracts,  which  he  produced  in  marvellous  .abun- 
d.ance.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  such  profu- 
sion, all  his  works  were  stamped  with  such  supe 
riority,  that,  according  to  the  high  testimony  of 


Richard  Baxter. — From  the  original  in  Dr.  Williams'  library, 
London. 

Barrow,  "his  jjractical  writings  were  never  mend- 
ed, and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  refuted." 
Similar,  too,  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  Boswell  inquired  of  him  which  of  Baxter's 
works  he  should  peruse.: — "  Read  any  of  them," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  they  are  all  good."  Their 
effect  also  has  been  sucli,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  they  "  have  done  more  to  improve 
the  understanding  and  mend  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of 
his  age.""  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  writings, 
Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted  was  so  popu- 
lar, that  20,000  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  one 
year ;  it  was  speedily  translated  into  most  of  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
a  cherished  household  book  in  Britain  among 
every  rank  and  religious  denomination. 

Another  illustrious  divine,  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  the  age,  and  whose  writings  are  still 
cherished,  was  John  Howe,  the  Independent. 
He  was  born  at  Loughborough,  in  16.30,  in  which 
parish  his  father  was  minister,  until  he  was  dis- 
missed for  his  Puritanical  sentiments  by  Laud, 
his  patron,  by  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to 
the  living.  After  a  diligent  course  of  study,  both 
at  Cambridge  aud  Oxfoi-d,  John  Howe,  at  an 
early  age,  became  miuister  of  Great  Torrington, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  soon  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  Puritan  preachers  of  the  day,  in 
which  ch.ar.actcr  he  became  known  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  at  a  glance  saw  his  worth,  and 
selected  him  for  his  private  chaplain,  although 
he  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six.     In 
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this  situation,  Howe's  couduct  was  marked  by 
such  disinteresteduess,  that  the  jM'otector  at  last 
was  obliged  to  say  to  him,  "  You  have  obtained 
many  favours  for  othei-s ;  but  I  wonder  when 
the  time  is  to  come  that  you  will  move  for  any- 
thing for  yourself,  or  your  family."  At  the 
Restoration,  Howe  returned  to  \ns  charge  at 
Torrington;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  one  of  the 
2000  suflerers  who  preferred  the  abandonment 
of  their  livings,  to  the  violation  of  their  con- 
sciences. As  yet  he  appears  to  have  published 
nothing  except  two  sermons;  but,  now  that  the 
pulpit  was  generally  closed  against  him,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  press,  by  his  remarkable  volume, 
the  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  16G8,  and  welcomed  by  the  religious 
portion  of  the  community  with  cordial  admira- 
tion. After  this,  Howe's  career  was  one  of  uncer- 
tainty, not  only  owing  to  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
Nonconformists,  but  the  attempts  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  to  establish  Popery  iu  England;  and, 
accordingly,  Ireland,  London,  and  Utrecht  be- 
came successively  his  home,  until  1687,  when 
James's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  en- 
abled him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
heartily  sympathized  with  the  bishops  in  their 
stand  against  the  infatuated  sovereign ;  .and  when 
William  was  seated  in  Whitehall,  it  was  Howe 
who  headed  the  deputation  of  Dissenting  minis- 
tei's  to  the  new  king,  and  delivered  their  cougra- 


John  Howe. — From  a  print  by  R  While. 

tulatory  address.  Esteemed,  honoured,  and  be- 
loved, and  with  a  reputation  which  continued  to 
increase  to  the  close,  John  Howe  died  in  1705. 
His  numerous  productions,  which  he  published 
at  various  periods  of  his  changeful  life  iu  single 
volumes,  tracts,  and  sermons,  were  afterwards 
collected  by  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  into  two  folio 


volumes,  which  were  published  in  1724.  But  in 
this  form  they  have  not  been  suffered  to  remain: 
the  popular  admiration  they  first  excited,  with- 
out diminishing  in  intensity,  has  been  widened 
iu  extent,  and  in  single  ti-eatises  or  collective 
volumes,  they  have  been  repeatedly  published  in 
our  own  day — a  proof  of  their  still  abiding  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  superior  excellence. 

An  age  so  distinguished  by  the  extremes  of 
Popery  and  religious  unbelief,  and  so  rijie  for  de- 
bate and  disputation,  not  only  needed  an  able 
controversialist  for  the  defence  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity as  established  in  England,  but  was  cer- 
tain to  call  one  into  the  field.  And  such  a  man 
was  found  in  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  was  born  at  Cranbourne  iu 
Dorsetshire,  a.d.  1635.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
where  his  proficiency  was  so  remarkable,  that  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  tlie  year  following  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.  While  a  tutor,  he 
commenced  his  learned  work,  entitled  Irenicum, 
which  was  published  iu  1659;  and  such  was  its 
amount  of  learning  and  depth  of  thought,  that  it 
was  reckoned  a  wonderful  production,  even  by 
those  who  were  not  aware  that  its  author  had 
only  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  was  a 
defence  of  Episcopacy;  but  so  moderate  were  his 
views,  and  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
church  extravagance  of  the  period,  that  it  was 
decried  as  an  attack  upon,  rather  than  a  defence 
of  the  cause  whicli  it  professed  to  advocate. 
Yet,  angry  though  both  extremes  of  the  church 
were  at  its  calm,  dispassionate  moderation,  "the 
argument  was  managed  with  so  much  learning 
and  skill,  that  none  of  either  side  ever  undertook 
to  answer  it.'"  Two  years  before  the  Ireniaim 
was  given  to  the  press,  Stillingfleet  entered  into 
holy  orders ;  and  while  performing  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  and  laborious  pastor  in  the  diocese 
of  Lincoln,  he  wrote  Origines  Sacrce,  whicli  was 
published  in  1662.  This  was  a  more  important 
theme  than  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  for 
it  was,  as  its  title-page  expressed  it,  "a  rational 
account  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  to  the  truth 
and  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
matters  therein  contained."  A  work  against 
Popery  was  his  next  production,  which,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Aixhbishop  Laud's 
Conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,"  was  a  mas- 
terly defence  of  Protestantism,  and  a  complete 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  charge  of 
schism  rests,  not  upon  the  Reformation,  but  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself.  Stillingfleet's  course 
of  ministerial  duty  was  now  exclusively  con- 
fined to  London,  where  he  was  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains,  and  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
In  1669,  having  published  a  series  of  sermons,  in 
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one  of  which  the  "  Reason  of  Christ's  Suflfei-ings 
for  ua"  was  the  subject,  this  involved  him  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Socinians  ;  but  they  found 
him  an  unanswerable  antagonist,  and  were  glad 
to  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  iield.  P;issiiig 
from  these,  he  once  more  directed  liis  controver- 
sial powers  agaiust  Popery;  and  so  formidable 
were  his  discourses  and  treatises  in  this  depart- 
ment, that  the  Papists,  unable  to  answer  hini 
with  arguments,  had  recourse  to  menaces,  and 
even  threatened  his  life.  But  in  spite  of  personal 
danger,  and  the  royal  frown  of  James  II.,  be 
continued  the  wixrfare,  which  he  considered  to 
be  a  sacred  duty,  to  the  close  of  his  career,  inter- 
mixed with  treatises  against  the  Deists  and  So- 
cinians, and  vindications  of  the  political  riglits 
of  bishops.  But  even  a  mere  list  of  his  numerous 
and  able  productions,  in  which  he  combated  with 
all  the  prevalent  forms  of  religious  error,  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits.  At  the  Revolution 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  in 
•nhich  he  died  in  1699,  worn  out,  not  with  years, 
but  hard  study  and  incessant  intellectual  action. 
In  alluding  to  Tillotson,  the  contemporary  of 
StillingMeet,  we  mention  a  name  which  is  still  of 
undiminished  lustre  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  tlie  honoured  primate.  His  biographj'  is  a 
compend  of  the  history  of  the  church  itself,  witli 
the  chief  parties  of  which  he  was  connected,  and 
in  whose  mutations  he  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
shai-e.  John  Tillotson  was  born  in  1630;  and 
being  the  son  of  a  very  strict  Pm-itan,  he  was 
trained  in  Puritan  principles,  and  continued  to 
study  under  Presbyterian  teachers  at  college, 
until  a  work  of  Chilliugworth  inclined  his  views 
to  the  theology  of  the  Anglican  church.  But 
during  the  protectorate  he  still  adhered  to  the 
Presbyterian  plan  of  church  government,  and  at 
the  Restoration  preferred  to  take  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation from  Thomas  Lydserf,  the  Scottish  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  because  he  could  receive  it  from 
him  without  oaths  or  subscriptions.  This  attach- 
ment to  his  old  Presbyterianism,  combined  with 
Ids  preference  for  Episcopal  rule  in  the  church — 
a  peculiarity  which  would  have  suited  the  earlier 
days  of  English  Puritanism — was  indicated  in  his 
after-career,  and  during  the  stages  of  his  clerical 
advancement,  so  that  even  to  the  end  of  his  days 
Ids  favourite  aim  and  wish  was  a  plan  of  compre- 
hension by  which  churchmen  and  dissenters  should 
be  gathered  into  one  fold.  These  leanings  made 
him  suspected  by  his  brethren  at  the  outset,  and 
would  have  ruined  his  prospects  in  the  church, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  remarkable  pvdpit  talents, 
which  speedily  secured  for  him  the  character  of 
being  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  the  day, 
and,  in  1690,  gained  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  Although  he  died  the  Primate  of 
all  England,  he  was  able  to  bequeath  nothing  to 


j  his  family  but  the  lustre  of  Ids  name,  in  adiiilion 
to  his  own  original  poverty. 

From  the  majcslic  peiiods  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  metaphysical  jjrofundity  of  Ba.\tcr,  the  glow- 
ing Platonisms  of  Howe,  the  i)rofound  learning 
and  dialectic  skill  of  Stillingfleet,  and  the  ora- 
torical excellence  of  Tillotson,  we  pass  to  one 
whose  college  was  a  hedge-school,  who.se  whole 
attainments  were  confined  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  whose  chief,  if  not  sole  text-book  was  an  Eng- 
lish Bible.  And  yet,  in  mere  power  of  genius — 
the  power  that  widest  extends  and  longest  endures 
— what  man  of  that  learned  and  intellectual  age 
has  won  a  higher  place  than  lie  who  is  fanuliarly 
and  afl'ectionatel}'  known  as  the  "Tinker  of  Bed- 
ford?" John  Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow,  near 
Bedford,  in  1628.  His  early  career,  as  well  as 
his  inward  religious  history,  has  been  fully  de- 
tailed by  himself  in  his  "Grace  abounding  to 
the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  one  of  the  most  singular 
as  well  as  interesting  psychological  autobiogra- 
phies which  has  ever  yet  been  written,  and  which 
serves  as  a  complete  key  to  his  Pilgrims  Progress. 
Leading  a  career  of  vulgar  profligacy,  in  which, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  been  said,  that  he  was 
not  worse  than  others,  he  was  arrested  by  those 
convictions  wliich  deprived  him  of  that  flattering 
unction,  and  haled  him  before  a  different  tribunal 
than  that  of  his  reckless  companion.s.  He  became 
an  altered  man;  joined  in  1655  a  Baptist  society 


John  Bunyan. — From  a  di-awing  by  K.  While,  in  tlu 
BritUh  Miisi'um. 

at  Bedford ;  and  carried  onward  by  that  feeling  of 
supei-iority  which  told  him  that  higher  duties  lay 
before  him  than  the  low  pursuits  of  his  mechanical 
calling,  he  became  in  religion  wliat  he  otherwise 
must  have  been  in  vice — the  leader  and  instructor 
of  others.  But  the  laws  against  holding  conven- 
ticles not  only  silenced  him  as  a  preacher,  but 
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threw  liiiu  into  prison,  wliere  he  remained  twelve 
years  and  a  half,  until  he  was  liberated,  and  re- 
stored to  the  ministerial  office,  in  which  he  died 
ia  1688.  The  works  of  this  untaught,  unpolished, 
but  strong-minded  and  original  English  intellect, 
extend  to  no  fewer  than  sixty  treatises,  chiefly 
practical  and  allegorical,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated,  besides  those  already  named,  "The 
Greatness  of  the  Soul,"  "The  Jerusalem  Sinner 
Saved,"  "Come  and  Welcome,"  "The  Strait  Gate," 
"A  Holy  Life  the  Beauty  of  Christianity,"  "The 
New  Jerusalem,"  "The  Holy  War,"  &c"'  They 
are  generally  of  great  merit,  overflowing  with 
rich  thoughts,  characterized  by  a  faithful  exhi- 
bition of  Divine  truth,  and  written  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  simple  style,  but  are  to  some 
extent  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  sni-passing 
popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Like  Spen- 
ser, he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  by  imper- 
sonating important  truths  in  the  likenesses  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  giving  them  a  local  habitation  and 
field  of  stirring  action;  but  there  the  comparison 
ends.  In  the  Faerie  Queen,  we  see  at  a  glance 
that  we  are  in  a  land  of  shadows,  whose  fleeting 
forms  a  pufi^  of  wind  may  disperse;  and  as  for  the 
moi-al  which  it  is  meant  to  convey,  we  can  neither 
guess  its  nature,  nor  detect  its  development.  But 
how  difl'ereut  the  Pilgrinis  Progress  of  Bunyan  ! 
Although  an  allegory,  it  is  a  truthful  story,  an 
every-day  reality,  in  which  the  interest  goes  on 
unabated  to  the  close;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
narrative  is  ended,  that  the  captivated  reader 
falls  back  with  full  interest  upon  its  hidden  and 
spiritual  meaning,  which  now  stands  before  him 
in  sunny  distinctness  and  beauty.     And  whence 


1  Various  editions  of  Biinyan's  works,  more  or  less  accurate, 
but  none  of  them  entirely  complete,  were  published  between 
1692  and  17S0.  The  first  complete  edition  appeared  so  recently  as 
1853,  and  in  it  all  the  treatises  have  been  carefully  collated  with 
the  first  or  other  edition  published  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
It  forms  three  volumes  large  Svo,  and  is  edited  by  George  Offor. 


had  Bunyan  that  marvellous  power  as  an  alle- 
gorist,  which  w;is  denied  to  such  a  poet  as  Spen- 
ser? The  reason  can  easily  be  found  in  Bunyan's 
autobiography.  We  there  see  that  the  Pilgrim 
was  himself,  and  the  Progress  his  own  path  in 
life.  It  was  himself  who  had  fled  from  the  City 
of  Destruction,  floundered  in  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond, been  allured  out  of  the  good  way  by  Mr. 
Worldly- Wiseman,  and  finally  had  entered  the 
narrow  gate.  He  had  travelled  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  wrestled  with 
Apollyon,  been  the  captive  of  Giant  Despair,  and 
finally  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  wilh  a 
full  view  of  the  glorious  city  beyond  it.  He 
knew,  and  he  also  makes  his  readers  to  know, 
every  step  of  the  way,  and  every  man  with  whom 
he  meets,  so  that  we  can  count  the  journey  by 
miles,  and  describe  the  characters  by  voice,  gait, 
and  feature.  It  was  no  wonder  that  an  allegory 
so  written  should  have  won  such  popularity ;  that 
religious  truth  so  taught  should  have  been  so 
intelligible  to  all.  Not  only  therefore  with  every 
cla.^s,  but  in  every  country,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
has  been  a  cherished  woi-k,  while  its  acceptance, 
instead  of  being  impaired  by  old  age,  seems  only 
to  brighten  with  every  successive  generation. 
What,  compared  with  such  celebrity,  were  the 
Sybarite  writers  of  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
whose  works  are  now  consigned  to  merited  ob- 
livion? They  and  Bunyan  have  equally  had 
their  reward. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  no  change  had  as  yet 
taken  place  worthy  of  particular  notice  since  the 
davs  of  Elizabeth,  and  therefore  in  the  history 
of  intellectual  and  social  progi-ess,  it  must  un- 
fortunately be  passed  over  for  the  present  with- 
out fui'ther  notice.  With  regard  to  Scotland, 
that  country  will  more  fitly  re-appear  in  the  suc- 
ceeding department  of  our  history  as  an  incor- 
porated portion  of  the  British  empire. 


END  OF  VOL.  IT. 
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INTERREGNUM. — A.D.  1688— 1C89. 

l>uestion  about  the  succession  to  tlie  crown— A  convention  assembled— Their  decree  that  James  had  abdicated— 
Tliey  declare  tlie  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England. 


Y  tlie  iliglit  of  James,  the  work  of 
the  Revohition  was  not  completed ; 
the  crown  was  in  a  state  of  abey- 
ance for  nearly  two  months,  or 
from  the  23d  of  December,  1688, 
(o  the  13th  of  February,  1689,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Whigs  were 
brought  to  the  enuuciation  nr  admission 
of  principles  bold  and  wise,  wliioh  were  equally 
1  new  to  the  people.  Up  to  a  certain  point  all 
])arties  seemed  to  agree  (the  Papists  were  too  in- 
considerable to  merit  the  name  of  a  party);  but 
the  Tories  and  high  churchmen  soon  hung  back, 
and  left  the  danger  and  the  honour  of  settling 
the  problem  to  the  Whigs,  who  ]n'occeded,  not 
Vol.  III. 


by  the  stateil  rules  of  the  English  government 
and  laws,  but  by  the  general  rights  of  mankind.' 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  taken  u])  his 
residence,  not  at  Whitehall,  but  at  St.  damcs's, 
seemed  to  leave  the  nation  to  settle  the  business 
in  their  own  way,  most  scrupulously  avoiding 
any  assumption  of  right  and  any  symiitom  of 
eagerness.  On  the  25th  of  Decemljcr,  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  the  number  of  about 
ninety,  who  had  taken  their  places  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  requested  Willi.am  to  take  upon  him 
the  administration  of  affairs  and  the  disjiosal  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  to  i.s.sue  writs  for  a  "Con- 
vention," to  meet  on  the  22d  of  January  ;  and  on 
'  Hallam,  CouftitiUioKal  History. 
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the  following  day  an  assembly  of  such  ]iersons 
as  had  sat  in  jiai-lianK'nt  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  to  the  miniber  of  about  150,  together  with 
the  aldermen  of  Loudon,  and  fifty  of  the  common 
council,  having  met  at  St.  James's  jnirsuant  to 
the  desire  of  the  prince,  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  commons'  house,  and  there  agreed  upon 
an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  lords.  The 
prince  despatched  circular  letters,  accordingly, 
to  the  several  counties,  universities,  cities,  and 
boroughs ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  country,  the 
fleet,  aud  all  that  remained  of  James's  army,  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  his  authority.  In  Ireland  it 
was  very  different ;  but  in  Scotland  men  were  as 
prompt  in  their  obedience  as  in  England. 

On  the  ajipointed  day — the  22d 
of  January — the  English  conven- 
tion, or  jjarliament,  as  it  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be,  assembled  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  proceeded  vigorously  to  their  importatit 
business.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  in  the  lords,  and  Mr.  Poole, 
one  of  the  patriots  of  Charles  XL's  parliaments 
who  had  taken  bribes  from  France,  was  chosen 
speaker  in  the  commons.  A  letter  from  Wil- 
liam was  read  in  both  houses.  His  liighness 
told  them  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  the  utmost 
of  his  jjower  to  perform  what  had  been  desired 
cif  him,  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  and  safety ;  that  it  now  rested  with  them- 
selves to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  firm  security 
for  their  religion,  their  laws,  aud  their  liberties.' 
In  the  commons,  Poole,  the  speakei',  embraced 
all  the  pi'ince's  views  with  a  most  ardent  zeal. 
His  speech  threw  the  house  into  a  sort  of  trans- 
])0rt;  the  old  walls  rang  with  wai'like  shouts, 
aud  everything  was  agreed  to  that  William  or 
his  pai-ty  desired.  Nor  was  the  upper  house 
either  cold  or  critical.  In  a  very  full  meeting, 
from  which  scarcely  any  were  absent  even  auioug 
the  bishops,  except  Sancroft,  the  jirimate,  they 
ap]ioiuted  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  having  made  his  higliuess  the 
glorious  instrument  of  the  great  deliverance  of 
the  kingdom  from  Popery  aud  arbitrary  power; 
and  they  joined  the  commons  in  an  addi'ess  of 
thanks  to  the  prince,  to  whom,  "  next  under  God," 
this  happy  deliverance  was  owing.  The  lords 
and  commons  in  a  united  body  ])resented  the 
address.  They  said — "And  we  do  most  humbly 
desire  your  highness  to  take  ujjon  you  the  ad- 
ministration of  pidjlic  affairs,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  ])ublic  revenue,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
religion,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  jiroperties, 
and  of  the  peace  of  the  nation."  The  phlegmatic 
William  delayed  giving  any  answer  till  the  next 
day,  aud  then  he   coldly  and    laconically  sai<l. 


'  Ralph;  Roger  Coke;  Narcissiis  Luttrell,  Diary 


"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  1  am  glad  that  what 
1  have  done  hath  pleased  you;  and  since  you 
desire  me  to  continue  the  administi-ation  of  af- 
fairs, I  am  willing  to  acce])t  it."  The  two  houses 
then  adjourned  to  the  2Sth,  on  which  day  the 
commons,  having  re-a.ssembled,  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Hampden  was  in  the  chair.  Dolben,  sou  of 
tlie  late  Archbishop  of  York,  "  was  the  bold  man 
who  first  broke  the  ice,  and  made  a  long  speech 
tending  to  prove  that  the  king's  deserting  his 
kingdom  without  appointing  any  ]ierson  to  ad- 
minister the  govei-nment,  amounted,  in  reason 
and  judgment  of  law,  to  a  demise."  This  o])iuion 
was  taken  up  and  defended  by  several  other 
membei's.  The  Tories,  including  Sir  Etlward 
Seymour,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  join 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  made  a  vain  effort  to  jjro- 
cure  an  adjournment ;  and  the  committee,  after 
a  stormy  debate  of  many  hours,  voted  the  resolu- 
tion— "That  King  James  II.,  having  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  coustitutiou  by  breaking  the  oi'i- 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  jieople,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons, 
having  violated  the  fumlamental  laws,  and  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  aud  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant."  Mr.  Hamijden  was  ordered  to 
carry  up  this  resolution  to  the  lords,  and  to  re- 
quest their  concurrence.  (_)u  the  morrow,  the 
commons,  still  in  committee,  voted,  "That  it  hath 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  prince."  The  Whigs, 
in  their  anxiety  to  settle  the  Protestant  William 
upon  the  throne,  were  too  nuich  disjiosed  to  over- 
look the  restrictions  proper  to  be  ])Ut  ujjon  his 
jiower  ;  and  the  Tories,  in  their  eagei'uess  to  keej) 
the  question  open,  stood  forward  in  the  new  light 
of  champions  for  the  liberties  of  the  i)eo]jle. 
When  Mr.  Hampden  carried  the  I'esolution  to 
the  nppei  house,  their  lordships  subjected  it  to 
a  long  and  critical  examination.  Lord  Clarendon, 
uncle  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  led  the  ojiposi- 
tion,  and  jn-oposed  that  the  fugitive  king  should 
be  nominally  left  on  the  throne,  and  a  Protestant 
regent  appointed  during  his  life.'  In  the  end 
the  i)roject  of  a  regency  w-as  rejected,  but  only 
by  a  majority  of  two — fifty-one  to  forty-nine. 
A  motion  was  made  for  an  iu(|uiry  into  the  birth 
of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  re- 
jected ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  under- 
stood by  both  sides  that  that  child  was  to  be  pre- 


2  *'Soiiie"  says  Burnet,  "intended  to  bring  King  Jjimesback; 
and  went  into  this  as  tlie  most  probable  w.ay  for  laying  the 
nation  asleep,  and  fur  overcoming  the  present  aversion  that  all 
peo])Ie  had  to  him.  Th.at  being  once  done,  they  reckoned  it 
would  be  no  hard  thing,  trith  the  hilj)  of  soiio'  time,  to  compas.^ 
the  other." 
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sumed  simvious;'  ami,  witliout  tli;xt  (ieop-rooted 
belief  in  tlie  luiiuls  of  the  |ie(i])le,  tliis  revolution 
woulil  certainly  not  have  been  so  easy  of  aecoin- 
plishment.  After  long  argnnients  about  the  pro- 
jiriety  of  substituting  the  word  thxcrteJ  for  abdi- 
cated, and  upholding  the  hereditary  character  of 
the  succession,  which  would  allow  of  no  vacancy, 
the  lords  took  time  to  debate  among  themselves, 
and  the  commons  adjourned.  The  ca]iital  was 
in  a  ferment.  Yielding  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  steadiness  of  the  commons,  the  ; 
lords  gave  \ip  their  amendments;  and  then,  by 
a  majority  of  sixty-two  to  forty-seven,  they  re- 
solved that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
should  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging.  This 
vote,  passed  on  the  6th  of  February,  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons  on  the  7th.  The  final 
resolution  to  which  both  houses,  after  several 


conference.s,  came,  on  the  12lli  of  February,  was 
— "That  William  and  Mary,  J'rince  an<l  I'rinces.s 
of  Orange,  be,  and  be  dei-lared  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  Ihe  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the  crown 
and  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominion.s 
to  them,  the  said  i)rince  and  princess,  during 
their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them  ; 
and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  tlie  regal 
power  be  only  in  and  executed  liy  the  said  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  n.ames  of  the  prince  and  ])rin- 
cess,  during  their  joint  lives ;  and,  after  their 
decease,  the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the 
said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs 
of  the  body  of  the  said  ])rincess ;  for  default  of 
such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark 
and  tlie  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Prince  of  Orange." 
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N  the  same  busy  day,  Mary,  the 
new  queen,  arrived  from  Holland 
at  Whitehall;  and,  on  the  morrow, 
the  jiiince  and  she  being  seated  in 
the  Banqueting  House,  both  houses 
of  the  convention  waited  ujion 
them  in  a  body,  when  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
read  the  declaration  and  resolution  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  their 
name,  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to 
their  highnesses.  On  the  same  day,  being  Ash 
Wednesday,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed 

*  "Thia,  at  least,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "was  a  necessary  sup- 
poaition  for  the  Tories,  who  sought  in  the  idle  rumours  of  the 
time  an  excuse  for  abandoning  his  right.  As  to  the  Whigs, 
though  they  were  active  in  discrediting  the  unfortunate  boy's 
legitimacy,  their  own  broad  principle  of  changing  the  line  of 
succession  rendered  it,  in  point  of  argument,  a  superfluous  in- 
quiry."— Const.  Uist. 


King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  .and  Ireland, 
'■  with  great  acclamation  and  general  gnod^i-ecep- 
tion,  with  bonfires,  bells,  great  guns,  &e."' 

The  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  met  on  the 
14th  of  March  ;  and,  through  the  ingenious  man- 
agement of  Sir  James  Dalrymple  (afterwards 
Lord  Stair),  hardly  any  were  returned  to  it  ex- 
cept Whigs  and  Presbyterians.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  appointed  president :  the  waverers 
were  fixed  by  the  success  of  the  Revolution  in 
England,  and  everything  proceeded  with  rapidity 
and  spirit.  The  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  seize 
.all  persons  found  in  .arms  without  the  authority 

2  "  She  seems,"  says  Evelyn,  *'  to  be  of  a  good  nature,  and 
th.at  she  takes  nothing  to  iienrt ;  whijst  her  husband  has  a 
tboughtfid  countenance,  is  won<lorful  serious  and  silent,  and 
seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike  gravel.v,  and  to  be  verj'  intent 
on  affairs:  Holland,  Ireland,  and  France  calling  for  his  care." 
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of  the  couveutiou,  and  the  Diikt  of  Hamilton 
was  invested  with  a  dictatorial  power  of  securing 
all  suKpecled  persons.  The  fiery  Dundee  did 
what  he  coulil  to  dissolve  the  convention  by 
cannon-balls.  He  ni-ged  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
who  held  out  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  fire  upon 
the  city.  Gordon  refused,  or  hesitated,  and 
then  Dundee  attempted  to  get  up  a  counter-con- 
vention at  Stirling ;  but  he  was  ill  seconded 
by  his  friends,  the  Mai-quis  of  Athole  and  the 
Lords  Balcari-as  and  Mar.  Dundee  was  eager 
to  Vje  in  the  field ;  but  James  had  instructed 
him  to  remain  quiet  until  assistance  should  be 
sent  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  landed 
on  the  12th  of  March,  two  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Scottish  convention.  Urged  on, 
however,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  or  fearing 
for  his  life,  which  he  said  was  threatened  by 
some  of  the  Covenanters,  upon  whom  he  had 
practised  infamous  severities  "  aforetime,"  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  through  Edin- 
burgh with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  some 
fifty  men,  who  had  deserted  to  him  from  his 
regiment  in  England.  In  passing  under  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle,  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  Dalkeith,  he  dismounted,  scrambled  up  the 
precipice  at  a  place  where  it  is  almost  per])endi- 
cular,  and  held  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  whom  he  vainly  jiressed  to  retire  with 
him  into  the  Highlands.  While  the  conference 
lasted,  a  crowd  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cijiice.  A  rumour  reached  the  convention,  which 
was  then  sitting,  that  Dundee  was  at  the  gates 
with  an  army,  and  that  Gordon  was  going  to 
bombard  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wlio 
was  better  informed,  turned  the  panic  to  the 
advantage  of  his  party.  He  ordered  the  doors 
of  the  house  to  be  shut,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid 
on  the  table — exclaiming,  that  there  was  danger 
within  as  well  as  without  doors — that  traitors 
must  be  held  in  confinement  until  the  danger 
was  over — but  that  the  fiiends  of  liberty  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  thousands  were  ready  to  start 
up  in  their  defence  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot.  At 
his  order  drums  beat  and  trumpets  sounded,  and 
swarms  of  west-country  Covenanters,  who  had 
been  brought  into  Edinburgh  by  Hamilton  and 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  started  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  garrets  and  cellars,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  the  streets  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
When  the  doors  of  the  convention  were  thrown 
open  for  the  members  to  retire,  the  few  Tories 
present  were  assailed  with  threats  and  curses ; 
which  had  such  an  effect,  that  some  of  the  ad- 
herents of  James  fled  at  once  into  the  country, 
and  still  more  adapted  themselves  to  circum- 
stances and  changed  sides.  The  Revolution  over 
both  England  and  Scotland  was  now  complete. 
William's  first  measure  was  to  announce  that 


all  Protestants  found  in  office  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember last  should  continue  in  their  places  until 
further  notice.  On  the  17th  of  February  he 
published  a  list  of  the  privy  counsellors,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Kst-il  possible,  who  w;is  con- 
siderable in  nothing  excei)t  in  being  the  husband 
of  the  Princess  Anne.'  The  number  of  disin- 
terested patriots  was  e-xceedingly  small:  every 
man  of  any  consequence  that  had  assisted  iu 
making  the  Revolution  jiut  in  his  claim  for  re- 
ward; and  there  was  a  general  scramble  for  )>en- 
sions  and  places  and  court  distinctions.  If  Eng- 
land had  been  El  Dorado,  and  William  the  most 
giving  and  liberal  of  princes,  there  would  have 
been  no  satisfying  all  those  claimants ;  and,  of 
the  dissatisfied,  too  many  were  prone  to  extend 
their  dissatisfaction  to  the  whole  Revolution,  with 
the  pi'inciides  it  established,  and  were  soon  ready 
to  undo  wdiat  they  had  done.  Under  almost  any 
other  sovereign  the  effect  would  soon  have  been 
seen  in  the  worst  of  all  revolutions — a  restora- 
tion ;  but  William,  whose  vices  no  less  than  his 
virtues — whose  strange  imperturbable,  cold  man- 
ners, no  less  than  his  extraordinary  abilities — 
fitted  him  for  the  crisis,  conjured  the  worst  part 
of  the  storm,  and  turned  some  of  its  conflicting 
elements  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  of  the 
nation,  which,  perha]is,  never  more  than  at  this 
moment  depended  uijon  the  character  and  talent 
of  a  single  individual.  On  the  18th  of  February 
he  made  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
two  houses.  It  was  short  and  cogent.  The  com- 
mons returned  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks,  which 
passed  nemine  contradiceiite ;  but  on  the  next  day 
the  lords  brought  in  a  bill  to  remove  and  prevent 
all  questions  and  disputes  concerning  the  legality 
of  the  assembling  and  sittirig  of  this  present  par- 
liament. There  was  hot  debating,  for  the  Tories 
and  the  Jacobites  were  eager  for  a  new  election ; 
but,  in  the  end,  a  bill  was  passed  declaring  the 
convention  to  be  to  all  intents  and  pur])Oses  a 
legal  parliament.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  the  simplest  form :  the  words  "  rightful 
and  lawful  sovereigns"  being,  upon  mature  de- 
libei-ation,  omitted.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
modification,  several  lords  and  several  members 
of  the  House   of  Commons   withdrew  without 


'  This  is  the  list ; — The  Prince  of  Deumarlc,  the  Archbishop  of 
Ciuterbuiy,  the  Duke  of  NorfoUi,  the  JIarquises  of  Halifax  and 
Winchester ;  the  Earls  of  Danby,  Lindsay,  Devonshire,  Dorset 
,and  Middlesex,  Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Bath,  Macclesfield, 
.and  Nottingham;  the  Viscounts  Falcon  berg,  Mordaimt,  Newport, 
and  Lumley  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  Lords  Wharton,  Mon- 
tagu, Delamere,  and  Churchill;  Mr.  Bentinek,  Mr.  Sidney, 
.Sir  Robert  Howartl,  Sir  Uenry  Capol,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr.  Boscawen.  The  majority  were  men 
who  had  ventured  farthest  in  the  revolution ;  and  as  for  the 
.archbishop  and  that  stui-dy  Tory  Nottingham,  they  were  named 
"by  way  of  sweetener  to  the  church,"  it  being  thought  advisable 
to  do  something  to  conciliate  that  great  body. — Sumet.-  Raljph, 
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permission,  and  the  Eails  of  Cluremloii,  Liclitiuld, 
and  Exeter,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and 
seven  of  the  bishops,  refused  the  oath.  Among 
these  spiritual  lords  were  five  of  the  seven  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  James.  Above  400  of  the 
clergy,  inchuling  some  of  the  highest  distinction, 
followed  the  examjjle  set  by  the  jirimate  and 
these  seven  bishops;  and  thus  began  the  .schism 
of  the  Soujuroi's — a  term  which  now  becomes  as 
prominent  as  that  of  Nonconformists  luul  been 
under  the  two  last  Stuarts.' 

The  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  heat 
of  their  loyalty,  had  settled  upon  him  a  revenue 
for  life  of  .£1,200,000 ;  and  this  precedent  was 
followed  on  the  accession  of  James.  William,  it 
appears,  expected  to  have  the  same  kind  of  grant 
for  life ;  but  the  commons  had  learned  a  good 
lesson,  and  both  Whigs  and  Tories  ojipo.sed  tlie 


vote.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  accounts, 
they  had  discovered  that  the  real  value  of  the 
late  king's  revenue  was  far  above  its  nominal 
amount;  that  James  had  been  in  the  receipt, 
altogether,  of  £2,000,000  per  annum;  and  that  in 
tlie  ex|ienditure  nearly  i,'i)0,000  per  annum  was 
set  down  under  the  suspicious  head  of  secret  ser- 
vice money.-  They  now  voted  Xl  ,200,000  for  the 
current  year,  only  one-half  to  be  ai)proi)riated  to 
the  civil  list,  the  other  half  to  the  pidilic  defence, 
&c.;  but  they  soon  improved  upon  their  original 
scheme  of  a  definite  revenue  by  taking  a  close 
and  constant  superintendence  of  the  navy,  army, 
and  ordnance,  having  estimates  regularly  laid 
before  them,  and  seeing,  as  far  as  was  ])ossible, 
that  the  supply  granted  was  appropriated  to  tlie 
services  to  which  it  was  voted.  This  gi-eat  and 
fundamental  principle  became  henceforward  an 
invariable  usage,  and  l\v  means  of  it  the  House 


William  III    and  Mary,  uu  Queen —From  jjortraits  by  Kneller. 


of  Commons  acquired  that  controlling  position 
which  it  now  maintains;  and  this  alone  will  make 
Englishmen  gi-ateful  for  the  Revolution  of  1689. 
For  the  current  year,  the  commons  fixed  the 
allowance  for  the  nav}-  at  £700,000  instead  of  at 
£1,100,000,  as  proposed  by  ministers ;  and  they 
made  only  jirovision  for  six  months  for  the  army 
which  was  to  defend,  or,  rather,  recover  Ireland. 
They  voted  £600,000  as  compensation  to  the 
Dutch  for  the  services  rendered,  in  ships  and 
men,  at  the  Revolution.  William  had  only  de- 
manded £700,000,  but  the  reduction  displeased 
him  much  ;  and  generally  he  complained  of  par- 
simony and  a  want  of  confidence. 

William  ha<l  been  bred  a  Calviuist,  a  circum- 


1   Col<:e;   Ralph;   Bunut;  LuttreU's  Diaiy ;   EvdtfH;   Life  of 
King  James  21.;  Hattam, 


stance  which  did  not  endear  him  to  the  Church 
of  England;  but  in  Holland  he  had  witnessed 
the  agreeable  prospect  of  all  sects  and  religions 
living  peaceably  together,  and  he  was,  both  by 
heart  and  head,  disposed  to  toleration.  He  pro- 
posed a  rejieal  of  the  test  act,  trusting  that  (he 
great  dread  of  the  Pajiists  would  be  removed  with 
tlie  removal  of  a  Roman  Catholic  king,  and  that 
the  professions  of  good-will  which  had  passed  be- 
tween the  Established  church  and  the  dissenters, 
when  threatened  by  James,  woulil  lead  to  some 
amicable  and  lasting  agreement.  But  the  lords 
rejected  the  repeal  by  a  great  majority,  and  took 
no  notice  of  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Lou- 
don, praying  that  the  king  might  be  at  liberty  to 
use  indiscriminatelv  the  services  of  all  his   Pro- 


■  UaUam,  Fad.  Hut. 
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testant  subjects  witliout  .■xiiy  im]iosilion  of  the 
sacrameutal  oath,  w)iioh  ort'eiuled  the  consciences 
of  so  many.  At  the  same  time,  the  churcli  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  eagerly  gra.sped  at  a  chuise 
— alsox'econiinended  by  the  tolerant  king  —which 
went  to  dispense  with  the  oaths  of  the  bishops 
ami  established  clergy  to  the  new  government. 
But  the  dissenters  in  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  to  show  as  little  regai'd  to  the  con- 
sciences of  churchmen  as  the  churchmen  had 
shown  to  theirs ;  and  they  moved  for  an  amend- 
ment, to  oblige  the  established  clergy  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  before  the  1st  of  August,  with- 
out any  excuse,  and  luuler  the  pain  of  suspension, 
to  be  followed  in  six  months  by  deprivation.  The 
lords,  in  their  turn,  rejected  the  amendment.  Con- 
fereuces  ensued ;  but  all  that  the  commons  woidd 
allow  was  that  the  king  should  have  ])0wer  to 
grant,  during  his  jJeasure,  a  third  of  their  bene- 
fices to  any  twelve  clergymen  who  should  incur  de- 
privation by  refusing  to  take  the  oath.  William 
was  never  easily  turned  from  any  serious  project. 
Though  surprised  at  the  religious  animosities  of 
liis  new  subjects,  he  attempted  to  carry  a  bill  of 
comprehension,  by  which  he  flattered  himself  that 
the  Established  church,  the  kirk,  and  the  conven- 
ticle might,  by  degrees,  be  amalgamated.  The 
commons  united  with  the  lords  in  oversetting  the 
project ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  agreed  u]ion  a  free 
toleration  to  all  Christian  sects  except  the  Roman 
Catholic.  William,  who  had  no  notion  of  being 
merely  the  king  of  one  ]»rty,  recommended  an 
act  of  indemnity,  which  should  include  the  Tories 
who  had  made  such  an  abuse  of  power  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  Tlie  Whigs,  who  certainly 
aimed  at  monopolizing  all  favour,  all  power  and 
trust,  represented  that  all  kings  were  fond  of 
prerogative,  and  that  William  wanted  a  pardon 
for  the  ministers  of  the  late  reigns  only  with  a 
view  to  employ  servants  who  would  be  as  obse- 
quious to  lu'm  as  they  had  been  to  James  and 
Charles.  In  both  hoiises  numerous  exceptions 
were  proposed,  which  would  have  changed  the  in- 
demnity into  something  very  like  a  sweeping  pro- 
clamation of  treason  and  misdemeanour  against 
the  Tory  chiefs ;  and  that  liberal  project  also  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
embodied  in  a  bill,  which,  however,  was  not  passed 
until  the  following  year,  when  it  became  an  in- 
valuable ])urtion  of  the  law  of  the  land.  After  a 
pretty  full  examination  of  witnesses,  and  of  •vrtM- 
ten  evidence,  parliament  reversed  the  attainders 
of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  declaring 
their  sentence  to  be  iniquitous,  their  execution 
murder.' 

The  fugitive  James  had  met  with  a  very  kind, 
and  what  was  called  a  very  hononi-alile,  rece])tion 


1  Subsequently  the  same  resulutiom  were  passed  couceming 
Armstrong  and  Coi-ffish. 


at  the  court  of  Versailles;  for  Louis,  who  was 
menaced  by  a  vast  coalition,  was  sensiVde  of  the 
gi-eat  use  that  might  be  made  of  him  ;  and  the 
"(jrcDid  mo7ianj>i(;"  though  exceedingly  Ntf/e  mi 
many  essentials,  had  a  kingly  bearing,  and  a  dis- 
position which  .sometimes  looked  like  magna- 
nimity. It  was  universally  known  that  Ireland 
was  our  vulnerable  jiart.  Tyrconnel  informed 
his  proscribed  master  that  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics there  would  take  uj)  arms  for  him ;  and  it 
was  forthwith  resolved  that  James  should  be 
landed  in  Ireland  with  a  French  army.'  Louis 
drove  on  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  with 
uncommon  eai-nestness,  and  appointed  D'Avaux 
to  accompany  "  his  Britaniuc  majest)',"  with  the 
title  of  amljassador  extraordinary.  Tyrconnel 
had  played  his  part  with  rare  vigour  and  success. 
He  amused  the  friends  of  the  English  Revolution 
with  half  promises  and  delusive  assurances,  and 
seems  to  have  made  even  the  cautious  and  in- 
credulous William  believe  that  he  would  submit 
quietly  to  his  government.  In  the  course  of  two 
months  he  had  40,000  or  50,000  men  under  arms, 
all  Papists,  and  all  eager  to  establish  their  religion 
and  recover  their  ancient  possessions. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  5th  of  February. 
There  he  found  a  crowd  of  English  and  Irish 
exiles,  about  2500  soldiers,  and  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail,  manned  and  commanded  by  some  of  the  best 
sailors  and  marine  officers  of  France.  On  the 
12th  of  March  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  wdiere  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  native  Irish. 
From  Kinsale  he  proceeded  to  Cork,  and  from 
Cork  to  Dublin.  The  English  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Herbert,  having  missed  the  enemy  on  the 
French  coast,  found  them,  greatly  reinforced,  in 
Bantry  Bay.  The  engagement  which  took  ])lace 
lasted  the  whole  day ;  but  in  the  evening  the 
English,  who  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  steered 
off  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  James  summoned  an 
Irish  parliament,  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  tlie  7th 
of  Maj'.  Of  the  Irish  Protestants  who  had  not 
fled,  the  far  greater  jiart  were  in  arms  against 
him.  Only  six  Protestants  were  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  only  five  lords  and  four 
bishops  of  that  faith  attended  in  the  upper  house. 
There  was  no  reconciling  the  rival  interests  and 
antagonist  feelings:  what  gratified  t!ie  Iri.sh  and 
Papists  was  worse  than  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  knife  to  the  English  and  Protestants.  This 
strange  jmrliament  jiassed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  all  who  abetted  or  assisted  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  they  voted  i'20,000  a-year  as  a  j>roper 
I'eward  for  Tyrconnel,  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
estates  forfeited  by  the  Protestants ;  and  they 
voted  .£20,000  per  month  for  King  James.   They 


'  Life  of  Jtimu,  ic  ,  collected  out  of  memoirs  writ  of  liis  own 
hand.  Published  from  the  original  Stuart  MSS.  in  Carltou 
House,  by  the  Rev.  J.  3.  Clarke. 
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also  passed  an  act  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
C'hristiaus ;  but  as  the  Catholics  formed  the  im- 
mense majority,  such  of  the  Protestant  clergy  as 
had  not  fled  were  left  without  the  means  of  sup- 
port. All  schools  and  colleges,  from  which  the 
Protestants  hail  excluded  everything  in  the  sliape 
or  likeness  of  a  priest  or  monk,  were  now  seized 
I)y  the  Roman  clergy  an<l  monastic  ordei's.  The 
Protestant  churches  fell,  of  course,  into  the  liands 
of  the  trium]iliant  majority;  and,  which  was  not 
quite  so  inevitable,  but  which  showed  in  a  clear 
light  the  popular  interpretation  of  religious  li- 
berty, the  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  assem- 
ble in  churches  or  elsewhere  under  pain  of  death. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  ]ilundered  of  their 
goods  and  money.  James  had  brought  only  some 
4(10,000  crowns  from  Frauce  ;  and  Louis,  though 
oftentimes  pressed,  was  unable  to  send  him  more 
money.  The  des]jerate  resource,  in  such  cii'cum- 
stances,  was  sure  to  suggest  itself  to  a  mind  like 
that  of  James.  He  debased  the  currency,  and, 
by  proclamatiou,  ordered  his  brass  coinage  to 
))ass  for  a  hundred  times  more  than  it  was  worth. 
He  was  as  imjjatient  of  all  oj)position  to  his  royal 
will,  as  incajjable  of  controlling  his  arbitrary  tem- 
per, as  ever.  Wlieu  this  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons opposed  him  in  a  jiarticular  measure,  he 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  exclaimed,  "I  find 
all  commons  are  the  same  ;"  and  when  they  pre- 
ferred a  complaint  against  his  secretary  of  state, 
tliu  rash  and  insolent  Melfort,  he  said  that  they 
were  using  him  unkindly  and  basely ;  and  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  thought  they  would  not  let 
him  choose  his  own  servants  he  would  never 
liave  come  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time,  his 
l)overty-stricken  court  was  the  scene  of  incessant 
turmoil  and  intrigue.  Nor  could  James  make  up 
his  mind  to  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  At  one 
time  lie  thought  of  I'epairing  with  his  Irish  army 
to  England,  at  another  time  of  going  to  Scotland 
to  join  Dundee.  In  the  end,  he  resolved  to  sub- 
due the  Protestants  in  Ulster,  and  com])lete  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  ;  and  Dundee  was  soon  lost 
to  that  cause  of  which  he  was  the  bravest  and 
ablest  champion.  Before  he  fell,  he  equalled  the 
I'omantic  adventures  of  his  model  hero  Montrose. 
He  received  orders  from  James  not  to  risk  a 
battle  until  he  should  be  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  Ireland,  which  were  pi'omised  in  abundance, 
but  which,  when  they  arrived,  amounted  only  to 
SOO  men,  miseraljl}'  armed  and  e(piipped.  The 
partizan  leader  was  obliged  continually  to  shift 
liis  quartei's,  by  making  prodigious  marches,  in 
order  to  avoid  or  harass  the  enemy,  <ir  to  obtain 
))rovisions.  The  regular  troo])S  of  General  Mac- 
kay,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  Scotland,  who 
had  been  sent  against  the  insui'gents,  were  no 
match  in  these  evolutions  for  the  light-footed, 
balf-n;iked  Highlanders.    In  his  marches,  Dundee 


genendly  walked  on  foot  with  the  men,  and  fared 
as  they  fared.-  He  talked  with  them,  sang  Celtic 
.songs  with  them,  and  joked  with  them  ;  yet  the 
severity  of  his  discipline  was  dreadful.  Towarils 
the  enemy  he  was  merciless  whenever  he  ob- 
tained the  advantage,  even  as  he  had  been  against 
the  Covenanters  and  Cameronians  when  simply 
(iraliam  of  Claverhouse.  After  many  brilliant 
operations,  and  one  of  the  most  renuirkable  of 
flying  marches,  he  ajipeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blair  Castle,  and  advanced  to  the  ])ass  of 
Killiecraukie,  near  Duukeld.  On  the  morning  of 
the  IGtli  of  July,  General  Mackay  moved  from 
Dunkeld,  and  marched  very  caution.sly  and  slowly 
through  the  jiass ;  but  Dundee  had  no  intention 
to  dispute  that  passage,  his  ]ilan  being  to  engage 
in  the  open  i)lam  beyond  it,  while  some  Athole 
clans  should  press  on  jNIackay's  rear,  occu]iy  the 
mouth  of  the  defile  on  the  side  of  Dunkehl,  and 
make  retreat  impossible  or  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  Thus  Mackay  and  his  regulars  got 
through  the  pass  without  seeing  any  living  crea- 
tm'es  except  the  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey 
that  wheeled  and  screamed  over  their  heads ; 
but,  a  little  beyond  Killiecraukie,  they  discovered 
Dundee  and  his  army  resting  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill.  At  a  favourable  moment,  when  Mackay's 
line  was  thin  and  far  extended,  Dundee  led  u|) 
his  Highlanders  in  compact  columns.  The  clans 
fell  on  with  their  broadswords,  and  soon  cut  their 
way  through  and  through  Jlackay's  line.  The 
English  hoi'se,  who  were  very  few,  galloped  ort' 
without  firing  a  shot ;  the  artillery  was  seized  ; 
some  of  the  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  as 
token  of  surrender,  and  all  the  rest  ran  away  in 
confusion.  When  Mackay  halted  ou  a  hill-side 
to  the  west  of  Killiecraukie,  to  rally  that  portion 
of  his  little  army  which  had  ke])t  near  him,  and 
looked  back  from  the  heights  u|)on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  pursuit,  and  said 
to  his  oflncers  that  he  was  sure  the  enemy  had 
lost  their  general.  Nor  was  he  mistaken:  Dundee 
had  fallen  in  the  moment  of  victory.  According  to 
a  Highland  tradition,  he  had  a  charmed  life,  ami 
could  expose  himself,  without  chance  of  injur}', 
to  showers  of  musket-balls  made  of  lead  or  iron  ; 
but  one  of  Mackay's  soldiers,  knowing  this  fact, 
and  perceiving  that  their  shot  took  no  efllect  upon 
him,  tore  ott'a  silver  button,  put  it  into  his  piece, 
and  so  gave  him  his  death-wound.  Some  of  the 
regulars  that  fled  back  through  the  i)ass  were 
roughly  handled  by  the  Highlandei's,  whu  had 
met  at  its  southern  mouth ;  but  the  whole  amount 
of  slaughter  ap])ears  to  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Mackay  soon  collected  the  fugitives ; 
and  the  Highlander.s,  c-om|iletely  disjiirited  by 
the  loss  (jf  their  leader,  retired  to  their  homes, 
leaving,  according  to  their  custom,  a  great  hea]) 
of  stones  to  mark  the  sjiot  where  he  had  fallen. 
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By  degrees,  all  the  Jacobite  clans  accepted  King 
AVilliam's  proclamation  of  jiardon,  and  laid  down 
tlu'ir  arms.  Some  time  before  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  had  surrendered 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
whole  of  Scotland  was  tran- 
quil and  submissive  to  the 
new  government,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insignificant 
garrison  of  the  Bass  Rock, 
which  had  the  doubtful  hon- 
our of  being  the  last  to  strike 
the  banner  of  the  Stuarts. 

A  few  days  after  losing  the 
brave  Dundee,  James  lost  all 
hope  of  winning  the  city  of 
Londonderry,'  upon  which  the 
fate  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
depended.  The  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Scottish  Pres- 
liyterian  colonists  and  their 
descendants,  had  acted  with 
admirable  spirit;  and  they 
continued  so  to  act  in  spite  of 
the  treachery  of  Lundy,  the 
military  governor  of  the  place.  When  they  became 
aware  of  his  double-dealing,  they  boldly  deposed 
him,  and  chose  two  better  defenders,  Mr  Walker, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  Major  Baker,  who 
were  appointed  joint  governoi-s  of  Londonderry. 
When  James  summoned  the  place  in  person,  they 
fired  njion  him.  The  fortifications  were  rudely 
but  efTectually  repaired.  A  few  brave  Scotsmen, 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  beleaguered  city.  Even  their  first 
sally  tended  by  its  success  to  raise  their  spirits 


and  confirm  their  hopes.  It  was  made  u])on  a 
detaclnncnt  of  the  besieging  army  composed  of 
French  and  Irish,  whose  post  was  at  Peunyburn 
Mill,  now  a  picturesque  ruin  in  the  neighbour- 
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Penkvelrn  Mill,  uear  Luiidonderrj'. — I-'rom  nails  Ireland. 


hood  of  Londoiidei'ry;  and  so  vigorous  was  the 
attack  of  the  townsmen,  that  they  slew  more 
than  200  of  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  only  nine 
or  ten  of  their  own  party.  In  this  encounter, 
also,  the  brave  Colonel  Murray,  the  leader  of  the 
sortie,  after  a  combat  three  times  renewed,  killed 
the  French  general,  Maumont,  whose  death  was 
a  serious  disaster  to  the  besiegers.  After  eleven 
days  of  unsuccessful  attacks,  James  drew  oflf,  and 
went  to  Dublin  to  open  the  Irish  parliament, 
whose  session  has  been  already  described.    Gene- 


'  "  After  some  anxioxis  hours  the  day  broke.  The  Irish,  with 
James  at  their  head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  city. 
A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was  called.  Some 
reproached  the  governor  with  treachery.  When  the  altercation 
was  at  the  height,  the  sentinels  announced  that  the  hostile 
array  was  in  sight.  Lnudy's  authority  was  at  an  end.  Major 
Henry  Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray  called  the  people  to 
arms.  Sokiiers,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  artisans  rushed  to  the 
walls.  James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had  approached  to 
within  100  yards  of  the  southern  gate,  was  received  with  a  fire 
from  the  nearest  bastion.  An  officer  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The 
king  and  his  attendants  hastened  out  of  reach  of  tlie  balls. 
I.midy  hid  himself  during  the  day,  and  at  night,  with  the 
generous  connivance  of  Murray  and  Walker,  escaped  in  disguise. 
His  name  is  to  this  day  held  in  execration  by  the  Protestants 
lif  the  north  of  Ireland. 

' '  And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all  military  and 
uf  .ill  civil  government.  The  defences  were  weak,  the  provisions 
scanty — an  incensed  tyrant  and  great  army  at  the  gates.  But 
within  was  that  which  has  often,  in  desperate  extremities, 
retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  nations.  Betrayed,  deserted, 
disorganized,  unprovided  with  resources,  Ijegirt  with  enemies — 
the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest,  The  whole  world 
could  not  have  furnished  VOOO  men  better  qualified  to  meet  a 
terrible  emergency  with  clear  judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and 
stubborn  patience      They  were  ;U1  zealous  Protestants,  and  the 


Protestantistn  of  the  majority  was  tinged  with  Puiitanism. 
The  English  (and  Scotch)  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  an  aristo- 
cratic caste,  which  had  been  enabled — by  superior  civilization, 
by  close  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by  cool  intrepidity — to 
keep  in  subjection  a  numerous  and  hostile  population.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  had  been  trained  both  to  military  and  to 
political  functions  In  all  ages,  men  situated  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  Ireland,  have  had  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mastere  as 
opposed  to  those  of  slaves.  The  memljer  of  a  dominant  race  is, 
in  his  deaUngs  with  the  subject  race,  seldom  indeed  fraudulent, 
for  fraud  is  the  resource  of  the  weak — but  imperious,  insolent, 
and  cruel.  Towards  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct 
is  generally  just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His  self-respect  leails 
him  to  respect  all  who  belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest 
impels  him  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenuous,  and  courageous  assistance,  may  at  any 
moment  be  necessarj'  to  preserve  his  property  and  life.  Hia 
very  selfishness,  therefore,  is  sublimed  into  public  spirit ;  and 
this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  into  fierce  enthusiasm  by  sym- 
pathy, by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infamy. 

"No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  excited  by  the 
perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than  those  whom  he  had  betrayeil 
pi-oceeded,  with  a  gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most 
renowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  defence  of  the 
city.  Baker  took  the  chief  military  command.  Walker's  espe- 
cial business  was  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  do'e 
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ral  Rosen,  who  was  left  to  coiuUiot  the  siege,  was 
a  savage  that  had  improved  his  natural  brutality 
in  the  exterminating  war  which  Louis  Xl\'.  had 
waged  in  the  I'rotestant  an<l  defeneeless  I'alati- 
nate.  He  ordered  that  all  the  inhahitants  within 
tell  miles  round  Londonderry  shoidd  lie  driven 
umler  the  walls  of  that  place,  and  all  the  country 
wiisted  and  burned;  he  proclaimed  that,  if  the 
town  did  not  surrender  in  ten  days,  he  would 
put  every  one  within  it  to  the  sword;  and,  in  fact, 
a  vast  crowd  of  nieii,  women,  and  children  were 
collected,  and  driven,  naked  and  famishing,  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  famishing  town,  wherein  the 
ilefenders  were  reduceil  to  eat  their  horses,  their 
dogs,  and  their  garbage.  The  besieged,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  erected  a  tall  gibbet  on  oi.e  of  the 
bastions  to  hang  whatever  jirisoners  fell  into  their 
hands ;  and  intimated  to  the  eneiu}'  that  they 
had  better  send  priests  to  confess  these  victims 
of  a  fair  retaliation.  James  certainly  neither 
commanded  nor  approved  of  these  atrocities;  but 
he  w;is  away  in  Duldin  ;  and  many  hundreds  of 
the  country  people,  including  mothers  with  in- 
fants at  their  breasts,  were  left  to  perish  outside 
the  walls  of  Londonderiy,  while  those  who,  at 
the  end  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  wei'e  ]ier- 
mitted  to  go  back  through  Rosen's  lines,  found 
their  homes  in  ashes,  and  their  cattle  and  all 
their  property  whatsoever  destroyed  or  carried 
of}'.  'William's  choice  of  officers  was,  at  the  least, 
singular.  Kirk,  who  had  committed  such  cruel- 
ties iu  the  west  of  England  for  James,  but  who 
had  contrived  to  recommend  himself  as  a  good 
soldier  to  the  new  king,  was  sent  over  to  the 
relief  of  Ltindonflerrv;  and,  after  forcing  a  boom 
which  obstructed  his  )iassage  up  the  river,  and 
silencing  some  batteries  which  the  Irish  had 
thrown  up  on  the  water's  edge,  he,  on  the  Sdth 
of  July,  succoured  the  heroic  garrison,  who  had 
scarcelj'  strength  left  to  thank  their  deliverers. 
Including  the  townsjieople,  8000  or  9000  had 
])erislied  by  famine,  disease,  or  the  shot  of  the 
enemj'.  On  the  very  next  daj'  Rosen  raised  the 
siege,  which,  altogether,  had  lasted  nearly  four 
months.     On  the  same  dav,  the  brave  Enniskil- 


nut  sui>plies.  In  a  few  hours  eveiy  man  knew  his  post.  Eighteen 
flei-gynien  of  the  Estahlislied  cliuveli,  aii'l  seven  or  eight  Noncon- 
foiTuist  ministere  exerted  themselves  indefatigably  to  rouse  and 
sustain  the  spirit  of  tlie  people.  All  disputes  about  church  gov  em- 
inent, postures,  ceremonies,  were  forgotten." — Macai'lati,  lii.  101. 
I  "  Wliat  is  now  called  a  ministry,  William  III.,  in  1GS9,  did 
not  think  of  forming.  Indeed,  what  is  now  called  a  ministrr 
wjis  never  known  in  England  till  he  had  been  some  years  on  the 
throne.  Under  the  I'lantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  had  been  ministere,  but  there  had  beeu  no  ministry.  The 
servants  of  the  crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frank -pledge 
for  each  other;  they  were  not  expected  to  lie  of  the  same  opinion, 
even  on  questions  of  the  gravest  impoj-tance ;  often  they  were 
IHjlitically  and  personally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  m.ade  no 
secret  of  their  hostility.  It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  inconvenient 
or  unseemly  that  they  should  accuse  each  other  of  high  crimes, 
and  demand  e;iclt  other's  head.?.     No  man  had  lieeii  more  active 
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I  leners,  who  had  kept  their  town,  and  caused 
great  loss  to  the  I'apists  by  sallies  and  surpri-ses, 
defeated  General  Mackarty  and  Oono  Irish  at 
Newtown-Butler,  killing,  it  is  said,  about  iJOOO, 
and  causing  about  500  to  drown  tlieinselves. 
Ulster  was  now  safe;  and,  on  the  llitli  of  August, 
old  Marshal  Schomberg  landed  at  Carrickfergus 
with  16,000  men— Englisli,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  French  Huguenots.  At  the  s.-ime  time,  the 
English  fleet,  after  some  disgraceful  signs  of  sloth, 
or  cowardice,  or  treachei-y  in  the  commanders, 
was  assuming  a  respectable  attitude;  and  I'.rest 
was  closely  watched  or  blockaded  by  it. 

William  had  much  to  sufl'er  from  the  f.utinus 
and  intriguing  spirit  of  his  new  subjects,  or  at 
least  that  part  of  them  who  figured  as  public  men 
and  made  politics  their  tratle.  Proof  has  been 
accumulateil  ujion  jii-oof  to  show  that  he  was  con- 
tinually betrayed  by  some  of  those  who  held  office 
under  him,  but  who,  considering  that  they  had 
not  been  sufficiently  rewarded — that  they  had  not 
gained  enough  by  the  Revolution — were  willing 
to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  in  order  to 
have  one  throw  more  of  the  dice,  l^anby  and 
Halifax,  Shrewsbury  and  Nottingham,  Admiral 
Herbert  and  Lord  (.'hurehill,  were  among  those 
who  either  desired  the  return  of  James,  or  looked 
to  a  counter-revolution  as  a  jjrobable  event  for 
which  they  must  jirovide.  Others,  again,  who 
were  merely  timid  and  selfish  waverers,  lauded 
King  William  at  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  blessed 
King  James  with  the  other,  .so  that,  come  what 
might,  they  might  ]iass  for  loyal  and  faithful 
servants.  Nominally  the  ]iulilic  ministers  of 
the  crown  were  Nottingham,  Shrewsbury,  Hali- 
fax, and  Dauby,  who  thwarted  one  another,  and 
only  agi'eed  in  eomjilaining  that  the  king  did  not 
repose  sufficient  confidence  in  them,  but  iireferred 
the  advice  of  Sidney,  now  created  Lord  Sidney', 
and  that  of  his  countryman  Bentinck,  now  Earl 
of  Portland,  who  both  were  true  to  his  interests. 
But  in  sjiite  of  William's  caution,  nearly  every 
secret  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  was  comtuuni- 
c;ited  to  Versailles,  to  St.  Germain,  and  to  the 
court  of  King  James  at  Dublin.' 


in  the  irajieachment  of  the  Lord  -  chancellor  Clarendon,  than 
Coventry,  who  was  a  commis.sioner  of  the  treasury;  no  m.au  had 
been  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  -  tre.asurer 
Danby,  than  W'innington,  who  was  solicitor-general.  Among 
the  members  of  the  government  there  was  only  one  point  of 
ilnion — their  common  head,  the  sovereign.  The  nation  consi- 
dered  him  .as  the  proper  chief  of  the  administration,  .and  blamed 
him  severely  if  he  delegated  his  high  functions  to  any  subject. 
Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  Wcas  so  hateful  to  the  Eng- 
lishman of  his  time  .as  a  prime  minist^ir.  They  would  rather, 
he  said,  be  subject  to  an  usurper,  like  Oliver,  who  was  first  ma- 
gisti-ate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate  king,  who 
referred  them  t<i  a  grand  vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusiitions 
which  the  coiuitry  party  had  brought  against  Cliarles  11.  vr.as 
that  he  was  too  indolent  .and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  examine 
with  care  the  balance  sheets  of  pulilic  accnunls,  and  the  iiivo:i 
lories  of  military  i^toi-es.  .lames,  wiieii  he  came  to  tht^prowu, 
208 
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On  tlie  l!)th  of  October  William  opencil  the 
second  session  of  his  first  parliament.  The  bill 
of  rights  was  passed  with  the  additional  clauses 
iiliout  royal  marriages.  The  Princess  Anne,  who 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  Churchill,  now 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  his  bold  and  able  wife, 
after  agreeing  to  the  act  of  settlement,  had  come 
to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  new  court,  and  was 
disposed  to  do  whatever  the  spirit  of  party  might 
suggest  in  opjiositiou  to  it.  Anne  wanted  .£70,000 
a-year  to  be  settled  upon  lier  by  parliament,  and 
for  life,  ■wholly  independent  of  her  brother-in-law 
and  sister.  William,  who  had  notions  of  econo- 
my, wondered  very  much  how  she  could  spend 
.£30,000  a-year.  Anne's  present  friends  were  the 
Tories,  and  they  stood  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  .£70,000  a-year;  but  in  the  end  they 
compounded  the  matter  for  £50,000.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  struggle  was  a  complete  breach 
between  the  two  roj'al  sisters,  which  was  never 
made  up.  When  the  king's  revenue  fell  under 
consideration,  it  was  settled,  as  before,  for  one 
year.  It  was  found  that  even  in  the  commons 
the  Tories  already  pretty  nearly  equalled  the 
strength  of  the  Whigs  —  in  the  lords  they  sur- 
jiassed  it.  Parties  were  so  nearly  balanced  that 
the  king  could  make  either  of  them  the  stronger; 
and  the  Tories,  who  promised  more  liberality  in 
voting  supplies  and  less  jealousy  of  the  preroga- 
tive, won  a  share  of  his  favour  without  acquiring 
much  of  his  confidence. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  William 
put  an  end  to  this  convention  par- 
liament. Halifax  had  retired  from  office  ;  Mor- 
daimt,  Delamere,  Godolphin,  Admiral  Herbert, 
were  dismissed,  and  the  business  of  government 
was  committed  to  Danby,  who  had  been  created 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham,  and 
Sir  John  Lowther,  a  dependant  of  Danby;  and 
it  was  found  that  this  Tory  ministry  had  a  Tory 
majority  in  the  new  parliament,  which  met  on 
the  20tli  of  March.  Sir  John  Trevor,  a  bold 
and  dexterous  Tory,  who  had  been  speaker  and 
master  of  the  rolls  under  James,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  begin  the  practice  of 
'•  huying  off  men"  was  elected  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons. Still,  however,  this  ministerial  majority 
was  unsteady:  the  voting  of  Whigs  and  Tories 
(and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other)  was  wavering  and  uncertain; 
and,  as  hapjjeus  wherever  jiarties  have  not  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  drilled  in  jiarliamentary 
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business,  it  was  difficult  to  divine  from  one  vote 
or  motion  what  they  would  do  next.  And,  besides, 
a  certain  degi-ee  of  honour  and  good  faith,  thougli 
it  be  but  as  "  the  honour  among  thieves,"  is  essen- 
tial to  party  men  ;  and  of  this  two-tliirds  of  the 
)mblic  men  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  utterly 
incapalile.    In  some  respects  the  Tories  answered 
to  their  engagements,  seeming,  as  usual,  more  free 
in  voting  money  than  the  Whigs.    In  his  opening 
speech,  William  told  them  that  liis  presence  in 
Ireland  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
he  continued  in  his  resolution  of  going  thither  as 
soon  as  possible.    He  spoke  of  his  earnest  endea- 
vours  to  extinguish  or  compose  all  differences 
among  his  subjects,  and  of  his  frequently  recom- 
mending an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  last  jjarlia- 
ment;  and  told  them  that,  since  part  of  it,  which 
related  to  the  preventing  of  private  suits,  Avas  al- 
ready enacted,  and  because  there  was  now  little 
time  to  spare  for  debate,  he  intended  to  send  them 
an  act  of  grace,  with  exception  of  some  few  persons 
only.     The  commons  unanimously  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  ]iledged  themselves  to  support  the 
government  of  their  present  majesties.  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary.     On  the  27th  of  March 
(the  seventh  day  of  the  session)  they  resolved, 
nemine  contradicente,  that  a  sujiply  be  given  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
France  and  reduce  Ireland  with  speed  and  vigour; 
and  on  the  28th  they  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions:— "1.  That  the  hereditary  revenues  which 
the  late  King  James  was  entitled  to  in  December, 
1688,  became  and  are  vested  in  their  present  ma- 
jesties, in  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  exeejit 
the  late  revenue  arising  from  fire-hearths  and 
stoves.     2.  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  declare 
that  the  said  revenues  are  so  vested,  and  to  make 
provision  that  they  shall  not  be  alienated  from 
the   crown,  or  charged  with  any  gift  or  grant 
to  be  made  for  the  future.     3.  That   a   bill  be 
brought  in  for  settling  for  life  tliat  moiety  of  the 
excise  which  was  granted  to  the  late  Kings  Charles 
and  James  for  their  lives,  with  a  clause  to  make 
the  said  revenue  a  security  for  raising  monev. 
4.  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  grant  to  their 
majesties,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  Christ- 
mas next,  the  customs  which  were  granted  to  the 
late  Kings  Charles  and  James  for  their  lives,  with 
a  clause  to  make  the  said  revenue  a  security  for 
raising  money,"   &c.     On  the   1st  of  April,  the 
amount  of  the  supply  for  the  jniblic  occasions, 
between  that  time  and  Michaelmas  was  fixed  at 


had  detennined  to  .appomt  no  lord  high-admii-al  or  board  of 
admiralty,  and  to  keep  the  entire  direction  of  liis  maritime 
affairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this  arr.angement,  which  would 
now  be  thought,  by  men  of  all  parties,  imconstitutionai  and  per- 
nicious in  the  highest  degree,  was  then  generally  applauded, 
even  by  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  see  his  conduct  in  <a 
favour.able  light.  How  completely  the  i-eljition  in  whicll  the  king 
stood  to  his  parliament  anil  to  his  rainistere  had  been  altered 


by  the  Revolution,  was  not  at  first  vmderstood,  even  by  the  moat 
enlightened  statesman.  It  was  xmiversally  supposed  that  the 
government  would,  as  in  times  past,  be  conducted  by  function- 
aries independent  of  e.ach  other,  .and  th.at  WiUiara  woidd  exer- 
cise a  general  superintendence  over  them  aU.  It  w.is  also  fully 
exiiected  th.it  a  prince  of  William's  capacity  and  experience, 
would  transact  much  impoj-t-ant  biisiness  without  having  recouiBe 
to  any  adviser." — Mttcautatf. 
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£l,-2l)0,000 :  on  tlie  iil,  the  sum  to  be  raised  on  the 
credit  of  the  bill  or  bills  for  settling  the  revenue 
as  jiart  of  that  supply  was  fixed  at  .£1,000,000 : 
on  the  3d,  it  was  agreed  that  the  remaining 
£200,000  should  be  provided  by  another  tax. 

The  measure  which  gave  rise  to  tlie  greatest 
debate  in  the  lords  was  a  bill  brought  in  by  the 
Whigs,  and  eventually  carried,  for  recognizing  and 
acknowledging  that  their  majesties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  "were,  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  our  sovereign 
liege  lord  and  lady,  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,"  &c.:  and  also  declaring  all 
the  acts  made  in  the  late  convention  parliament 
to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  the  kingdom.  This  bill  of  recognition 
was  easily  passed  through  the  commons,  who, 
liowever,  made  a  loud  and  firm  resistance  to  an- 
other bill  which  was  also  introduced,  in  the  lords, 
by  the  Whigs.  This  was  the  "  Abjuration  Bill," 
which  provided  that  all  persons  in  any  employ- 
ment or  trust,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military, 
should  take  an  oath  abjuring  the  late  King 
■James  and  his  title  to  the  crown.  According  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  AVilliam  was  present  during 
the  whole  of  the  debate  in  the  upper  house.  Of 
late  there  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  swearing  and 
forswearing  —  those  useless  ceremonies  which  at- 
tend all  revolutionary  changes.  Lord  Wharton 
said  that  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and  had  taken 
a  multitude  of  oaths  in  his  time,  and  hoped  God 
would  forgive  him  if  he  had  not  kept  them  all, 
for  truly  they  wei-e  more  than  he  could  pretend 
to  remember;'  and  he  for  one  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  charge  himself  with  more  oaths  at 
the  end  of  his  days.  Lord  Macclesfield,  who 
had  come  over  with  William  from  Holland,  said 
that  he  was  much  in  the  same  case  as  Lord 
Wharton,  though  they  had  not  always  taken  the 
same  oaths;  that  he  never  knew  oaths  of  any  use 
but  to  make  people  declare  against  government 
that  would  have  submitted  quietly  to  it,  if  they 
had  been  let  alone;  that  he  himself  had  made  very 
free  with  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James, 
but  should  be  loath  to  be  under  the  temptation 
of  breaking  any  more.  Among  the  lords  nearly 
every  Tory  opposed  this  abjuration  bill,  which 
was  lost  in  the  commons  by  a  majority  of  192  to 
178.  Hereupon  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of 
the  stanchest  of  the  revolutionists,  resigned  his 
])laces,  seeing  that  the  king  was  driven  more  and 
more  to  the  Tories,  and  that  Danby,  now  Mar- 
quis of  Caermarthen,  had  gained  more  credit  in 
the  cabinet  than  he  could  tolerate.  The  pai-ty 
war  of  bills  and  counter-bills  was  continued  with 
no  lack  of  violence  and  vehemence.  On  the  20th 
of  Ma}',  after  William  had  given  the  royal  assent 


'  The  re.ader  will  remember,  liere,  the  parallel  case  of  Prince 
Talleyrand. 


to  an  act  for  the  exercise  of  the  government  hy 
her  majesty  during  the  king's  absence,  and  to  the 
act  of  reversing  the  quo  warranto  judgment 
against  the  city  of  London,  &c.,  the  lords,  who 
had  unanimously  agreed  in  the  great  measiire  of 
policy  and  mercy  so  strongly  recommended  from 
the  throne,  sent  down  the  following  message  to 
the  commons,  by  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  and  Mr. 
Baron  Turtou : — "  Mr.  Speaker,  his  majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  send  this  bill,  intituled  'An  act 
for  the  king  and  queen's  most  gracious,  general, 
and  free  pardon,'  which  the  lords  have  passed  and 
accepted,  neminc  contradicentc,  and  now  send  it 
down  to  this  house."  To  the  honour  of  the  com- 
mons, the  roar  of  ojiiiosition  was  hushed;  not  a 
voice  was  raised  against  the  healing  measure,  and 
the  bill  was  immediately  carried  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  house.  Out  of  this  act  of  grace  or 
amnesty  were  excepted  by  name  thirty-one  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  the  most  noted  were  the  Mar- 
quis of  Fowls,  the  Lords  Huntingdon,  Sunderland, 
Dover,  JNIelfort,  and  Castlemaine;  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  and  St.  David's;  the  Judges  Herbert, 
Withens,  Jenner,  and  Holloway  ;  Sir  Koger 
I'Estrange,  Colonel  Lundy,  the  false  governor 
of  Londonderry;  Father  Petre,  the  Jesuit;  and 
George,  Lord  Jeflreys,  deceased.  [That  firebrand 
had  gone  out  like  a  snuff,  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
died  of  disease  on  the  19th  April,  1689.]  On  the 
very  next  day  William  went  down  to  the  lords, 
and,  having  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
grace  in  the  usual  form,  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Twelve  days  after  the  prorogation,  William 
left  London  for  L-eland;  and  on  the  14th  of  June 
he  landed  at  Belfast  with  a  force  not  very  consi- 
<ler,able  in  jioint  of  number,  but  perfect  in  disci- 
pline, appointment,  spirit,  and  devotion  to  his 
cause.  It  included  English,  Scots,  Dutch,  Danes, 
and  French ;  and,  when  it  was  joined  to  Schom- 
berg's  forces  and  the  Protestant  volunteers  that 
flocked  in  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  it  made 
up  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  the  ten  months 
that  Schomberg  had  held  the  chief  command, 
little  had  been  done  towards  the  reduction  of  that 
unhappy  island.  On  his  first  landing  he  took 
Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Newry,  and  Duudalk;  but 
at  the  latter  jjlace  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  by 
De  Rosen,  and  about  the  middle  of  September 
King  James  came  up  in  jierson  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  army,  and  obliged  the  old  marshal  to 
intrench  himself  at  and  round  about  Dundalk. 
The  Jacobites  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  a 
battle,  but  they  failed  in  their  attempts.  On  the 
27th  of  September  Schomberg  wrote  to  William, 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  lie  there 
on  the  defensive.  On  the  other  side,  De  Rosen 
would  not  venture  an  attack  upion  Schomberg's 
positions  and  intrenchments,  and,  as  the  bad 
weather  set  in.  King  James  retired  to  Ardee  and 
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fortideil  himself  lliero.  Scliomberg's  foixes  lay, 
for  the  most  part,  out  ii])on  cold  wet  ground,  ami 
sulfered  severely.  In  the  begiiiiiiiigof  February 
.James's  natural  son,  the  Dnke  of  Berwick,  who 
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had  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier,  made 
an  attack  upon  the  advanced  position  of  Schora- 
berg  at  Belturbet;  but  he  was  worsted  and  nearly 
killed  in  the  action,  having  his  horse  shot  under 
hiin.  In  the  month  of  May,  Charlemont,  which 
had  been  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Teague 
O'Eegan,  was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender  to 
the  Protestants.  And  by  this  time  the  English 
fleet  scoured  St.  George's  Channel,  carried  provi- 
sions to  Scliomberg's  half- famished  troops,  and 
took  the  only  man-of-war  James  had,  out  of  the 
very  ro.adstead  of  Dublin,  wdiere  it  lay  at  anchor. 
His  absolute  dependency  vipon  France  showed 
the  hopelessness  of  James's  cause,  and  prevented 
many  from  joining  it  that  were  otherwise  well 
dispo.sed  towards  him.  Louis  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  gi-eatest  difficulties  himself,  and  to 
him  the  war  in  Ireland  was,  and  could  be,  no- 
thing but  a  tera])orary  diversion.  Yet  he  now 
sent  over  6000  men,  some  money,  anil  some  clothes 
for  James's  ai'my.  De  Rosen  having  retired  in 
despair  or  disgust,  these  French  troops  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  who,  on  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  assumed  the  chief  command 
of  the  whole  army.  But  Lauzun  was  incompe- 
tent and  arrogant;  he  was  constantly  quarrelling 
with  the  Irish,  and  he  found  the  French  officers 
weary  of  the  hard  service  in  Ireland,  and  com- 
pletely disheartened.  Even  in  this  situation  were 
James's  afl[i\irs  when  he  was  apprised  that  Wil- 
liam had  lauded,  and  would  soon  be  upon  him. 


After  various  consultations  ami  conflicting  opin- 
ions, he  resolved  to  advance  as  far  as  Dundalk, 
to  eat  up  the  forage  thereabout,  and  preserve  his 
own  country  behind  him;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
]ilan  he  left  Dublin  on  the 
Ifilh  of  June.   Upon  that  day 
King  William  was  at  Belfast, 
attended   by  I'rince  George 
of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Oi- 
mond,  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Scarborough,  and  Manches- 
ter,  Mr.    Boyle,  and   many 
other  persons  of  note,  civil- 
ians as  well  as  military,  Irish 
as  well  as  English.    The  pre- 
ceding  day,   being  Sunday, 
Dr.     Rouse     had     preached 
before    him    on     the    text, 
"  Through  faith   they  have 
subdued     kingdoms,"    upon 
which  occasion  William  had 
said,  ''My  chaplain  has  be- 
gun the  campaign  bravely." 
Two  or  three  days  after,  he 
told  his  officers  that  he  did 
not  come  there  to  let  gi-ass 
grow   under   his   feet ;    and 
moving  forward  to  Lough- 
brickland,   he    reviewed    his   whole   army,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  about  36,000  men,  all  in 
good  order.    From  that  point  he  marched  towards 
Newry,  and  was  so  well  jdeased  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  that  he  said  to  those  about 
him,  "  It  is  worth  fighting  for."     In  the  mean- 
while James   had   encamped   behind  the  small 
river  which  runs  into  the  sea  at  Dund.alk,  where 
he  lay  till  the  23d  of  June,  wdien   he  fell  back 
upon  Ardee.  William,  making  a  compass,  crossed 
the  hills  between  Newry  and  Dundalk;  and  on 
his  ajiproach  on  the  27th,  James  retired  from 
Ardee  to  Dumlane,  and  on  the  28th,  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Boyne.     On  the  29th  James 
crossed  the  Boj'ne  and  took  up  an  excellent  posi- 
tion on  the  right  bank.     On  the  30th  William 
reached  the  Boyne,  and  found  his  enemies  en- 
camped along  the  river  in  two  strong  lines.     He, 
however,  resolved  to  force  the  passage  on  the 
morrow,  and  rode  along  the  left  bank  to  recon- 
noitre.    While  engaged  in  this  service,  the  ene- 
my brought  two  field-pieces  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  at  the  first  shot  they  killed  a  man  and  two 
horses  that  were  very  near  him.  This  ball  was  pre- 
sently followed  by  another,  that  had  like  to  put  a 
period  to  William's  own  life;  for  this  second  ball, 
having  first  grazed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  rising, 
en.  ricochet,  slanted  on  the  king's  right  shoulder, 
took  out  a  piece  of  his  coat  and  tore  the  skin  and 
flesh,  and  afterwards  broke  the  head  of  a  gentle- 
man's pistol.     Lord  Coningsby  rode  up  to  his 
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majesty  ami  clapiieil  his  liamlkoirliief  on  the 
wound;  but  William  said  coolly  that  it  needed 
not — that  the  ball  should  have  come  nearer  to  do 
Iiim  harm.  But  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  seeing  that  he  stooped  in  liis  saddle, 
and  that  there  was  some  disorder  among  those 
who  attended  him,  joyfully 
ooucluded  that  he  was  killed, 
and  tliis  false  rei)ort  was  con- 
veyed with  wonderful  rapi- 
dity to  Dublin,  from  Dublin 
to  Paris,  and  from  P;uns 
to  every  capital  in  Europe. 
The  rapturous  joy  felt  by  his 
enemiea,  and  the  grief  and 
despair  of  liis  friends,  were 
alike  tributes  to  the  merits 
of  William,  or  proofs  of  how 
n\nch  was  considered  to  de- 
pend upon  his  person.  In 
the  meantime,  having  got 
his  flesh-wound  dressed,  he 
continued  on  hoi-seback 
nearly  the  whole  of  that 
day.  About  nine  at  night 
lie  called  his  officers  to- 
gether, and  declared  that 
he  would  pass  the  river 
on  the  morrow.  That  day  of  slaughter  soon 
dawned — it  was  the  first  of  July,  and  the  wea- 
ther was  beautifully  clear.  The  generale  was 
beat  in  the  camp  before  day,  and  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  up,  Schotnberg  and  General  Douglas 
moved  with  the  right  wing  towards  Slaue.  The 
Irish,  by  a  corresponding  movement,  brought 
their  left  wing  to  Slane,  but  the  English  dashed 
into  the  river  and  forded  it  there.  The  wretched 
.Tames  had  already  sent  off  his  baggage  and 
all  his  cannon  but  six  towards  Dublin;  and  his 
left  wing,  after  a  smart  fight,  retreated  before 
the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  of  Douglas,  who, 
with  little  loss,  got  a  firm  footing  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Boyne.  Neai'ly  at  the  same  time 
William  made  an  attack  on  the  pass  at  Old 
Bridge,  and  the  Dutch  blue  guards,  beating  a 
march  till  they  got  to  the  water's  edge,  went  in 
eight  or  ten  abreast,  and  waded  across  with  the 
water  above  their  girdles.  When  they  got  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream  they  were  saluted  with 
a  terrible  peal  by  the  Irish,  who  had  lined  the 
hou.ses,hedges,  and  breast- works  on  the  other  side; 
but  the  Dutchmen  went  on,  got  a  footing  on  the 
bank,  formed  in  two  lines,  and  soon  drove  the 
Irish  from  their  intrenchments.  The  blue  guards 
then  advancing  into  the  open  fields,  were  set  upon 
furiously  by  the  Irish  horse;  but  they  stood  close 
and  firm,  and,  as  other  regiments  came  up  to  their 
assistance  the  Irish  retired.     At  another  point 


drove  a  body  of  Danes  and  of  Frcmh  Protestants 
back  into  the  river.  Old  Schomberg,  iiurcciving 
this  disorder,  and  that  the  French  Protestants 
were  left  much  exposed  and  without  a  comman- 
der, passed  the  river  himself,  in  order  to  lead 
them.    Pointing  to  the  French  Pa|>ists  in  James's 


Ijii;  BoyNt  W.ITEB,  neai-  tlie  village  of  Olil  Eriilge.'— Fiom  a  view  lij  .\.  N'kholl. 


ranks,  he  exclaimed  to  his  Huguenots,  "Allons, 
messieurs,  voila  vos  persecuteurs;"  but  he  had 
scarcely  said  the  word  when  he  was  slain,  being 
shot  through  the  neck  by  a  fleeing  party  of  James's 
horse-guards,  or,  "through  a  f.atal  mistake,"  by 
some  of  his  own  men.''  When  James  was-already 
edging  off  to  the  Dublin  road  William  crossed 
the  river,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  not  without 
pain,  his  arm  being  stiff  from  the  wound  he  had 
received  the  day  before,  he  marched  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Enniskilleners  and  Dutch  guards  rapidly 
towards  the  enemy's  centre,  which,  though  some- 
what confused,  was  as  yet  unbroken.  Once,  if 
not  twice,  William  was  driven  back  and  jnit  in 
imminent  danger  by  tlie  Irish  horse  and  the 
French  troops  of  Lauzun  ;  but  the  Enniskilleners 
performed  most  nianfull}-,  Sclioniberg's  hoi-se 
came  up,  General  Ginckel  made  some  brilliant 
cliai'ges;  and,  in  the  end,  James's  army  was 
beaten,  right,  left,  and  centre,  and  pushed  ofl'the 
field.  The  fleeing  James  got  to  Dublin  that  night, 
but  he  no  longer  considered  him.self  safe  there, 
and,  travelling  all  night,  he  got  to  Duncannon 
about  sunrise,  and  there  embarked  for  France. 
Attempts   have  been  made  to  give  a  different 


'  This  view  represents  the  river  nejir  the  spot  where  it  wjia 
crossed  by  King  William  at  the  battle  of  the  Hoyiie.  The  obelisk 
in  the  foreground  was  erected  in  1736,  in  commemoration  of  IhJ 
battle.     It  is  1"0  feet  high,  and  bears  a  lengthy  inscription. 

2  Another  account  is,  tliat  Schomberg  was  "  said  to  be  killetl 


by  Sir  Charles  O'Toole,  an  exemi»t  of  the  guards,  as  he  was 
the   Irish   horse,  who   behaved   very  gallantly,  i  passing  the  ford."— ii/eo/yumtj. 
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colouring  to  liis  coiuluct ;  but  a  cool  examination 
of  facts  enforces  the  impression  that  he  really 
ended  as  a  coward  the  enterprise  which  he  had 
begun  and  conducted  like  a  fool. 

The  poor  Irish,  smarting  under  defeat,  and 
forgetting  other  considerations,  said,  with  some 
luimour,  that  if  the  English  would  only  change 
kings  with  them  they  would  be  glad  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  over  again.  They  and  their 
French  allies  had  lost  about  1500  men  in  the 
battle  and  retreat,  and  among  them  some  persons 
of  note,  as  Lord  Dangau,  the  Earl  of  Carlingford, 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Neal  O'Neal,  the  Marquis  d'Ho- 
quincour,  Colonel  Casanova,  &c.  Driven  from 
the  Boyne,  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
Shannon,  where  the  standard  of  James  still  floated 
over  the  strong  walls  of  Athlone  and  Limerick. 
Drogheda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  surren- 
dered the  day  after  the  victory,  and  on  the  3d  of 
July  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  nine  troops  of 
horse,  .secured  Dublin  for  King  William,  who 
on  the  4th  marched  that  way  with  his  -whole 
army,  and  on  the  8th  rode  iu  a  triumphant  man- 
ner into  that  capital,  where  the  Protestants,  and 
for  the  same  sort  of  reasons,  were  as  joyful  as  the 
Papists  bad  been  the  year  before  at  the  arrival  of 
King  James.  He  went  directly  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Patrick,  now  again  restored  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  returned  thanks  for  his 
victory.  On  the  9th  he 
marched  away  with  part  of  _^ 

his  army  southward,  detach- 
ing General  Douglas  with 
another  body  to  besiege  Ath- 
lone. William  reduced 
Waterford,  Dungarvon,  and 
other  places  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood without  difiioulty;  ■  -  _  •. 
but  Douglas  was  obliged  to  -  v 
raise  the  siege  of  Athlone 
by  the  movements  of  the 
bold  and  skilful  Sarsfield. 
Nor  was  William  himself  __ ^__,-_^ 
more  successful  when  he  -  '^1^^- 
came  to  Limerick,  where  the 
Jacobites  had  concentrated 
the  mass  of  their  forces,  and 
were  commanded  or  instruc- 
ted by  French  officers  and 
engineers  well  skilled  in 
the  art  of  defending  jdaces. 
William  invested  Limerick 
on  the  9th  of  August;  and  on  the  30th  he  raised 
the  siege  to  hasten  back  to  England,  where  his 
presence  had  been  several  times  much  wanted. 
While  he  was  fighting  on  the  Boyne  and  Shan- 
non, the  French  fleet  had  agreed  to  sail  up  the 
Thames,  to  give  countenance  and  assistance  to 
the  Jacobites,  who  had  engaged  to  rise  iu  Lon- 


don, seize  Queen  Mary,  and  re-))roclaiin  the  legi- 
timate sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  had  iiroinised 
to  leave  the  war  in  Ireland  to  be  managed  by  liis 
generals,  and  to  hasten  to  London  with  a  part  of 
his  forces.  A  squadron  of  French  galleys  was  to 
have  landed  some  troops  at  Torbay,  and  then  the 
whole  French  fleet  united  was  to  have  prevented 
William's  return  from  Ireland.  But  though  the 
scheme  was  well  laid — though  some  of  William's 
naval  commanders  were  ready  to  betray  him — 
and  though  the  Jacobites  iu  London  plotted 
might  and  main,  the  grand  ]iroject  fell  to  the 
ground  because  (among  other  reasons)  the  French 
fleet  could  not  obtain  or  maintain  the  mastery 
of  the  narrow  seas,  and  because  James  would  not 
trust  himself  among  his  English  subjects.  But, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  French 
might  have  ridden  in  triumph  iu  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  even  as  the  Dutch  themselves  had 
done  in  the  year  1667.  On  the  30th  of  June,  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  eighty-two 
men-of-war,  bearing  the  flag  of  Louis,  encoun- 
tered an  united  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  ofl' 
Beachy  Head.  The  Dutch,  who  were  in  the  van, 
fought  bravely,  and  wei-e  as  bravely  seconded  by 
some  of  the  English ;  but  the  rest  of  the  English 
shirked  the  action  as  much  as  they  possibly  could. 
The  Dutch  lost  two  admirals  and  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  were  obliged  to  sink  several  of 
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their  vessels  to  prevent  their  capture.  The  Eng- 
lish that  engaged  did  not  fare  much  better,  but 
several  ships  under  our  flag  had  neither  given 
nor  received  a  single  shot.  The  French,  how- 
ever, had  suflTered  so  much  in  the  battle,  which 
lasted  from  morning  till  evening,  that  they  were 
glad  to  seek  the  shelter  of  theii'  own  coast.     It 
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was  suspected  tli:it  the  Eiiglisli  offieer  in  coiu- 
niaiul,  Aclniinil  Herbert — now,  through  the  gra- 
titude of  'William  for  servieea  rendered  at  the 
Revolutiou,  Earl  of  Torriiigtoii — had  gone  hack 
to  the  interests  of  King  James.  He  wa-s  after- 
wards brouglit  to  trial  ani.1  acquitted,  being  even 
praised  by  some  for  his  caution  and  prudence  in 
avoiding  figliting  at  Beacliy  Head,  and  so  spar- 
ing the  fleet.'  But  whatever  was  the  trim  of  his 
politics  at  this  moment,  it  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  subsequently  Herbert  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  courts  of  St.  Ger- 
main and  Versailles. 

Upon  the  departure  of  William  from  Ireland 
the  conduct  of  the  war  there  fell  to  General  Ginc- 
kel,  who  retired  from  before  the  well-defended 
walls  of  Limerick  to  Clonmel.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, though  allied  with  the  Princess  Anne 
and  a  disaffected  party  that  met  at  Sion  House, 
and  though  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike 
by  William  and  his  queen,  was  eager  to  have  a 
share  in  the  glory  or  the  profits  of  the  Irish  war; 
and,  by  means  which  are  not  very  clearly  e.K- 
plained,  he  actually  got  appointed  to  a  command, 
and  landed  at  Cork  on  the  21st  of  Seiitembei', 
with  about  5fl00  English  troops,  who  were  )3re- 
sentl}-  joined  by  about  4000  Danes,  already  in 
the  country,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg.   Mai-lborough's  mission  was  to  take 
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Cork  and  Kinsale,  through  which  principally  the 
Irish  kept  up  their  communications  with  France; 


*  Notwithstanding  this  acquittjil  of  the  Earl  of  Torrington, 
William  dismissed  him  from  his  service,  promoted  his  rival 
Russell,  and  would  never  again  admit  Herbert  into  his  pre- 
sence. Lord  Nottingham,  then  the  only  secretary  of  state, 
ascribed  the  miscarriage  at  Be-achy  Head  expressly  to  the 
treachery  of  Herbert,  wiio  was  accused  either  of  treachery  or 


and  this  duty  he  performed  comjilctely  and  willi 
alacrity,  returning  to  England  with  triumijh  in 
little  more  than  a  month.  William,  it  is  said, 
declared  that  he  knew  no  man  who  had  .seen  .so 
little  of  war  so  fit  to  be  a  general  as  Marl- 
borough. 

After  the  departure  of  the  luckless  James  tlie 
Irish  and  Frencli  quarrelled  woi-se  than  before; 
and  to  make  the  confusion  still  more  liopeless,  tlie 
Irish  themselves  were  s])lit  into  two  or  three 
factions.  Louis  XIV.  recalled  liis  troojis,  and 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  went  over  to  France  in  dis- 
gu.st  and  despair.  On  the  a])iiroach  of  winter, 
a  great  part  of  the  wasted  counti-y  was  like  a  hell : 
famine  and  disease,  violence,  murder,  ami  all  the 
darkest  crimes  held  a  horrible  jubilee.  The  ex- 
pedition of  James  had  iiroduced  an  amount  of 
human  misery  which  has  been  rarely  equalled  in 
any  other  country  in  modern  times.  The  brave 
and  active  Sarsfield  remained  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  James. 

On  the  2d  of  October  William  ag.-iin  met  his 
parliament,  having  previously  receivei.1  congratu- 
lations on  the  success  of  his  arms,  from  the  city  of 
London  and  fi'oni  various  other  quarters.  He 
told  them  it  was  too  plain  from  what  the  French 
had  done,  and  were  doing,  that  if  the  present 
war  were  not  prosecuted  with  vigour,  England 
would  be  in  the  greatest  danger:  that  he  would 
lay  before  the  commons  a 
statement  of  what  would  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  sup- 
))Ort  of  the  fleet  and  the 
army ;  and  that  he  must  re- 
commend to  their  care  the 
clearing  of  his  revenue,  so 
as  to  enable  liim  to  subsist 
and  maintain  the  charges 
laid  on  the  civil  list.  And 
he  assured  them  that  the 
sujiport  and  success  of  the 
confederacy  abroad,  which 
was  equally  meant  to  defend 
y_'-:  the  liberties  of  England  and 
the  integrity  of  the  con- 
tinental .states  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French, 
^  would      absolutely      depend 

ujjon  the  s]ieed  and  vigour 
of  the  English  parliament. 

The    commons   forthwith 
voted  that  a  supply  should 
be  given  to  their  majesties  for  the  entire  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland,  for  securing  the  peace  of  this 


cowardice  by  the  whole  Dutcli  fleet.  On  the  22d  of  July  a 
French  sriuadron  got  into  Torbay,  where  tliey  landed  .about 
1000  men,  who  biu-ned  a  viU.age  and  some  (jshing-boat*!,  a.iid 
then  returned  to  their  shijis.  with  the  conviction  that  the 
people  ill  the  west  of  F^iigland  were  nut  at  all  disjioscd  to  rise 
for  King  James. 
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kingdom,  ami  caiT}ing  on  a  vigorous  war  agaiu.st 
France.  They  proposed  that  .£1,000,000  of  this 
money  should  be  raised  upon  the  credit  or  by  the 
sale  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  Ireland  by  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  for  King  James.  This, 
in  effect,  would  have  included  the  estates  of  all 
the  Pa])ists ;  and  prudential  and  merciful  ob- 
jections were  offered.  The  commons,  however, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  attainting  the  persons  that 
were  or  liad  been  in  rebellion  either  in  Englanc 
or  Ireland,  and  for  confiscating  their  estates  anil 
applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  war;  with  a 
clause  for  reserving  a  portion  of  the  foifeitures 
for  his  majesty's  disposal.  The  lords  let  this  bill 
sleep;  and  in  spite  of  messages  from  the  commons, 
it  was  finally  allowed  to  drop.  On  the  25tli  of 
November,  William  told  them  that  the  posture  of 
affairs  abroad  required  his  presence  at  the  Hague 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that,  oouser|uently, 
he  must  desire  them  to  expedite  their  further 
supplies.  Altogether  the  money  voted  for  the 
support  of  the  ordnance — of  the  army,  which  was 
to  consist  of  ()9,000  men — and  of  the  fieet,  with 
28,000  seamen  — amounted  to  .£4,(100,000— the 
greatest  sum  that  had  as  yet  been  voted  by  an 
English  parliament.  The  commons  presently 
after  voted  J500,000  more  for  the  building  of 
new  ships  of  war. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  William 
took  his  leave  of  the  parliament.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  lie  said  "I  think  it 
in-oper  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  make  any 
grants  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  England  or  Ire- 
land till  there  be  another  opportunity  of  settling 
that  matter  in  jjarliament,  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  thought  most  expedient."  His  depar- 
ture from  his  promise — which,  however,  he  never 
broke  to  the  extent  repi-esented  by  his  enemies — 
was  one  of  the  worst  steps  taken  by  William, 
and  one  that  caused  liim  most  trouble  in  the 
sequel.  On  the  6th  of  January,  while  the  Lon- 
doners were  enjoying  the  festivities  of  Christmas, 
William  set  off  on  his  journey.  But  the  weather 
became  most  inclement ;  a  severe  frost  set  in, 
with  strong  and  contrary  gales  of  wind,  and 
when  he  had  got  as  far  as  Canterbury  he  was 
obliged  to  r-eturn.  He  remained  at  Kensington 
till  the  16th,  when  he  again  set  out  in  the  midst 
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of  frost  and  snow.  On  the  same  day  lie  em- 
barked at  Gravesend;  and  on  the  18th,  about 
noon,  his  convoy,  consisting  of  twelve  men-of- 
war  and  seven  yachts,  and  having  on  lioard  many 


'   '"The  jLisaage  w.ts  tedious  .-iiid  disagreeable 

The  sea  fog  was  so  thick  that  uo  land  could  be  seen ;  and  it 
w;ts  not  thought  safe  for  the  ships  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
darkness.  William,  tired  out  by  the  voy.age,  and  impatient  to 
be  once  more  in  his  beloved  country,  determined  to  land  in 
an  open  boat.  The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  risking  so  valuable  a  life ;  but,  w  hen  they 
found  that  his  mind  w.as  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing 
the  danger.  Tli.at  danger  proved  more  serio\is  than  they  had 
expected.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour  the  p.arty 
woidd  have  been  on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  skitf ;  the  night  came  on  ;  the  ft^g 
grew  thicker ;  the  waves  broke  over  the  king  .and  the  courtiera. 
Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  s.indbank,  and  wr.s  with  great  d^ffi- 
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]iersons  of  distinction,  made  the  Dutch  coast, 
after  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  vo3'age.'  ()u 
the  next  day  William  got  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hague,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
states-general,  the  states  of  Holland,  the  council, 
the  public  bodies,  the  foreign  minister.s,  and  an 
immense  body  of  jirinces  and  confederates,  who 
looked  to  him  as  their  defender  and  champion 
against  the  victorious  and  insulting  French. 
Among  these  princes  and  jiotentates  were  the 
Electors  of  I!avai-ia  and  Brandenburg;  the  Dukes 
of  Zell  and  Wolfenblittcl;  Prince  Christian  Louis 
of  Brandenburg;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel; 
Prince  Waldeck;  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  stadt- 
holder   of   Frieslaud ;    the    Princes   of    Nasisau- 


culty  got  off.  The  hardiest  ra.ariners  showed  some  signs  of 
uneasiness.  But  William  through  the  whole  night  was  as  com- 
posed as  if  he  had  been  in  the  drawing-i-oom  at  Kensington. 
'  For  shame,'  he  said  to  one  of  the  dism.ayed  sailoi-s,  '  are  you 
afraid  to  die  in  my  company?'  A  bold  Dutch  seaman  ventured 
to  spring  out,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  swam  and  scraral)Ied 
through  breakers,  ice,  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  dis- 
charged a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  .as  a  signal  that  he  wjis 
g,afe.  None  of  his  fellow-i>.assengei-s,  however,  thought  it  prudent 
to  follow  his  example.  Tliey  lay  tossing  in  sight  of  the  flame 
whiell  he  had  kindled,  till  the  fii-st  p.ale  light  of  a  January 
morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to  the  ishand  of 
Gorie.  The  king  and  his  lords,  stiff  with  cold  and  covered  with 
icicles,  gladly  landed  to  w.arm  and  x'est  themselves." — Mfirfwhiy. 
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Saarbriick,  Nassau -Dillenburg,  and  Nassau-Id- 
stein;  the  Duke-administrator  of  Wiirtemberg; 
the  two  Princes  of  Anspach ;  tlie  Landgrave  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  Ids  bi-other  the  Dulce  of 
Saxe-Eisenach ;  Prince  Phili])  Palatine;  the  Duke 
of  Zulsbach  ;  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg ;  the 
Duke  of  Courland ;  the  Prince  of  Anlialt-Zeer- 
boi"st;  tlie  Landgrave  of  Homberg;  three  Princes 
of  Holstein-Beck;  the  Duke  of  Holstein ;  the 
Prince  of  Commerci ;  the  Prince  Palatine  of  Dir- 
kenfeldt ;  the  Princess  of  Nassau-Friesland;  the 
Princess  of  Radzevill ;  the  Countess  of  Soissons; 
the  Princess  of  Saxe-Eisenacli ;  and  others,  at- 
tended by  counts  and  bai'ons  far  too  numerous  to 
name.  William  was  no  stage  hero — no  pai-ading, 
dramatic  prince :  his  manners  were  cold  and  re- 


tiring, his  dress  and  pei-sonal  bearing  as  simple  as 
those  of  a  plain  Dutch  or  English  gentleman ;  yet, 
though  he  was  indifferent  or  averse  to  such  ])agean- 
tries,  he  consented  to  make  a  triumphal  entrance 
into  the  Hague  ;  and  on  the  2(Jlh  the  stadtholder- 
king  rode  underarches  and  through  streetsstudded 
with  inscriptions  and  hung  with  tapestry,  while 
a  congratulatory  address,  delivered  in  the  town- 
hall,  celebrated  his  late  success,  and  welcomed 
his  return.  Before  the  cannon  had  done  roai'- 
ing,  or  the  bonfires  liad  burned  themselves  out, 
William  proceeded  to  business ;  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  assembled  prince-s,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  confederacy  represented  by  their  ambas- 
sadors, sat  as  a  congress  to  provide  for  their  own 
security  and  the  general  independence  of  Europe. 
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,niLE  William  had  been  de- 
feating the  Jacobites  and  the 
French  in  Ireland,  the  Dutch 
and  their  allies  had  been  wast- 
ing their  time,  or  misdirecting 
their  efforts  ou  the  Continent, 
and  the  French  had  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  at  Fleurus  in  Flanders.  The  real  head  of 
the  league,  and  life  and  soul  of  the  confedei-acy, 
now  told  this  congress  that  the  imminent  danger 
wherein  they  were  thrown  sufficiently  showed  the 
errors  they  had  committed.  He  S]ioke  broadly 
of  the  errors  and  vices  which  have  been  inherent 
in  every  coalition  of  the  sort;  and  which,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  and  the  accumulated  proofs  of 
the  fatal  consequences,  continued  to  vex  him  till 
his  dying  day.  He  told  them  that  all  ])ai'ties  in 
the  confederacy  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  their 
i-espective  interests  were  comj)rised  in  (he  general 
Vol.  III. 


one;  that  the  French  were  united,  and  were  formid- 
able in  that  union;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  clamour 
and  complain,  or  to  trust  to  protests  against  their 
injustice;  that  it  was  not  the  resolutions  upon 
paper  of  a  diet  or  congress,  nor  the  hopes  of  some 
men  of  fortune  arising  from  frivolous  founda- 
tions, but  soldiers,  strong  armies,  and  a  prompt 
and  sincere  union  among  all  tlie  forces  of  all  the 
allies  that  must  do  the  work,  put  a  stop  to  the 
conquests  of  Louis,  and  snatch  the  liberty  of 
Europe  from  his  grasp.  His  speech  gave  coui'age 
to  the  desponding,  and  a  momentary  union  to  the 
conflicting  elements  of  the  coalition;  and  the  con- 
gi-ess  resolved  that  222,000  men  in  all  should 
take  the  field.  On  the  5th  of  March,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Zell  and  a  great  train  of  ))rinces 
and  nobles,  he  left  the  Hague  for  Loo;  and  in 
his  way  he  learned  that  the  French  had  invested 
the  city  of  Mons.  He  innncdiatelv  ordercnl  all 
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the  Dutch  troops  that  were  iu  readiness  to  inaivli  Flaiulei-s,  covered  Brussels,  whicli  was  threatened 
into  Flanders,  and  he  soon  after  followed  in  per-  by  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under 
son.  His  great  rival,  Louis,  accompanied  by  the  ,  Marshal  Luxembourg,  forced  that  able  general 
dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  !  to  retire,  and  then  advanced  to  the  Sambre,  and 


Chartres,  arrived  before  Mons  five  days  after 
the  siege  began,  and  the  mass  of  the  Frencli 
army  w;is  rapidly  and  skilfully  concentrated  upon 
that  point.  An  immense  quantity  of  artillery 
was  brought  to  beiu-  upon  the  walls  of  Mons; 
breaches  were  opened ;  a  redoubt  was  carried 
sword  in  hand  ;  the  inhabitants  threatened  to 
rise  against  the  garrison;  and  the  governor  capi-  I 
tulated  on  the  20th  of  April,  befure  William  j 
could  collect  the  Spanish  troops  iu  Flanders  and 
his  other  dilatory  allies.  After  the  fall  of  Mons 
he  hastened  liack  to  England,  where  moi-e  than 
one  conspiracy  had  been  detected  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  got  the  English  fleet  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Russell;  and  filled  up  at  last 
the  bishoprics  which  were  held  to  be  vacated  by 
the  ])relates  that  would  not  take  the  oaths  of  his 
government.  Dr.  Tillotsou  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and,  generally  sjjeaking,  the  va- 
cated bishoprics  were  filled  with  men  suijerior  in 
learning,  morality,  and  decency  to  those  who  had 
displaced  themselves  by  refusing  the  oaths.  But 
this  fact  did  not,  of  course,  moderate  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Nonjurors,  who  conti-ived  to  dis- 
turb and  vex  the  queen,  though  they  could  never 
irritate  William  into  a  jjersecution. 

By  the  1st  of  May  the  king  was  again  on  his 
■way  to  Holland.  Some  Eng- 
lish levies  had  already  been 
sent  over—  others  went  with 
him;  and  he  was  attended  by 
Lord  Sidney,  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  Earls  of  Mai-1- 
borough  and  Portland.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Marlborough  had  been  ' 

corresponding     with     King 
James,  expressing  in  unqua- 
lified terms  his  contrition  for 
his   past    conduct,   and   his         .„  — 
anxiety  to  make  amends  to  g 

his  dethroned  sovereign  and        _  f,       ^3»-  .  ':. 
benefactor.     Together   with 
his  fi-iend  Godolphin,  he  had 
made,  and  was  actually  mak- 
ing, communications  of  the 
state  of   public   afi"airs  and 
domestic      transactions      in 
England.    Yet  Marlborough 
was  treated  with  e\ery  show 
of    esteem   and    confidence   by   King   William; 
and,  so  soon  as  he  was  on  the   Continent,  he 
attracted  universal  admiration  by  his  talent  for 
military  affairs.      At  the  head  of  about  70,000 
men  William  advanced  to  the  capital  of  Spanish 


crossed  that  river,  with  the  view  of  engaging 
Luxembourg  in  a  pitelied  battle.  Luxembourg, 
who  was  outnumbered,  but  whose  army  was  one 
con.sonant  whole,  while  the  army  of  William  was 
made  u])  of  many  ])arts,  and  those  so  heterogene- 
ous that  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  together,  re- 
treated, marched  and  countermarched,  and  baffled 
every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  action.  William 
gave  up  tlie  command  to  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
and  retired  in  September  to  his  hunting-seat, 
the  Loo,  near  Apeldooru,  in  Geldeidand,  whence, 
after  a  fortnight's  diversion,  he  repaired  to  Eng- 
land. In  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  wai- 
was  various.  The  French  were  successful  in 
Catalonia ;  but  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and  Italy 
they  w-ere  beaten  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  now  began  to  display  those  qualities  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  compeer  of  Marl- 
borough. The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  the 
nominal,  as  William  was  the  veal  head  of  the 
league,  was  made  easy  on  one  of  his  frontiers  by 
a  sanguinary  defeat  given,  at  Salankement,  on  the 
Danube,  to  the  Turks,  who  had  been  excited  to 
a  new  war  chiefly  through  French  diplomacy. 

But  in  Ireland  the  campaign  had  been  decisive. 
The  Dutch  general,  Ginckel,  reinforced  by  some 
excellent  troops  from  Scotland,  took  the  town  of 


Limerick,  King  John's  Castle  and  old  Thomond  Bridge. 

From  a  view  by  Creswick,  in  Hall's  Ireland. 

Athlone,  beat  the  French  generals  at  Aghrim, 
and  carried  everything  before  Lira.  After  this 
gi-eat  victory,  Galway  surrendered.  Limerick 
stood  a  siege,  but  was  reduced  to  capitulate  by 
the  3d  of  October.     This  successful  siege  ]iut  an 
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end  to  tlio  war.  l\v  tlie  articlfs  of  ca]iihilatioii, 
the  garrison  of  Limerick  were  allowed  to  inarch 
ont  with  all  the  liononrs  of  war,  with  their  arms 
anil  liaggage,  and  either  to  embark  for  l''ranoe 
or  enter  the  service  of  King  William,  at  their 
ojition.  Of  14,000  or  13,000  Irish  soldiers,  aliout 
10,000  chose  to  embark  for  France,  where  they 
entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  became 
that  gallant  corps  so  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
wars  as  "  the  Irish  brigade."  BuJ,  thongh  the 
arm_y  of  England  had  been  so  triumphant  in 
Ireland,  her  fleet  had  soai'cely  done  more  under 
Russell  than  they  had  done  the  |ireceding  year 
under  Herbert  —  and  precisely  for  the  same 
reason,  or  because  the  commander  was  lukewarm 
in  the  cause,  and  actually  corresi)on(ling  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germain.  Russell,  during  his 
long  cruise,  scarcely  fired  a  shot;  and  the  mari- 
time trade  of  England  was  almost  ruined  b_y 
French  privateers. 

William  met  his  parliament  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
tober, and  then  called  for  more  troops  and  for 
more  ships;  but  all  those  who  had  been  shut  out 
of  the  "  court  pasture  "  set  themselves  in  strong 
opposition  to  every  money  bill.  The  commons 
complained  loudly  of  the  abuses  and  peculations 
of  officers  in  the  army,  of  officers  in  the  navy,  of 
commissioners,  of  men  in  office,  and  of  the  ser- 
Viuits  of  government  generally;  they  challenged 
the  right  of  inspecting  all  public  accounts  what- 
soever ;  and  the  party  out  of  place  had  the  en- 
thusiastic genei'osity  to  propose  that  all  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  any  place  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  either  by  salary,  fee,  or  perquisite,  above 
and  beyond  .£500  per  annum,  should  be  a]iplied 
to  the  charge  of  the  war,  with  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  CJommons, 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  the  judges, 
ambassadors  and  ministers  residing  at  foreign 
courts,  and  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  army.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  pause  to  explain  how 
soon  the  wheels  of  this  mighty  move  came  to  a 
dead-lock,  or  how  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
three  kingdoms  could  not  furnish  persons  disin- 
terested enough  to  serve  the  public  for  i!500 
a-year.  In  the  course  of  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  su]iplies  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  were  voted  "for  the  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  war  against  France."  For  the  service 
of  the  navy  they  voted  £l,.575,898 ;  for  that  of 
the  army  ^1,93.3,787,  to  be  paid  by  England,  and 
.£165,000  to  be  taken  out  of  the  revenue  of  Ire- 
land. The  army  was  to  be  raised  to  G5,000  men, 
exclusive  of  officers. 

Several  new  taxes  were  imposed, 
and  the  odious  poll  -  tax  was  re- 
vived, by  which  all  persons,  except  children,  ser- 
vants, and  paupers,  were  to  pay  1.5.  every  quarter; 
every  gentleman  of  £300  a-year,  20.?.  a-qu.art(M- ; 
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every  person  worth  i!300,  l(\t. ;  every  beneficed 
clergyman  or  teacher  worth  £80  a-year,  20*.; 
,  every  lord  of  parliament,  £10;  and  Nonjurors 
double.  Two  things  are  here  made  apparent— 
the  great  expeiisiveness  of  a  continental  war,  and 
the  unskilfnlness  of  the  legislature  in  the  art  of 
taxation.  The  vei-y  name  of  poll-tax  had  alwaj's 
been  odious  to  the  English  jieople;  but  perhaps 
the  unpopularity  excited  by  it  was  the  reason 
why  many  men  in  parliament  voted  for  the  bill. 
On  the  21)th  of  February  the  parliament  was 
|)rorogued.  Several  important  <-hanges  were  made 
in  court  and  cabinet ;  and  these  changes  were 
almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Tory  party,  or 
of  the  trimmers,  who  could  be  Whigs  and  Tories 
by  turns.  The  Earl  of  Rochester — nuiternal  uncle 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  the  head  of  the  high-church 
party.  Lord  Ranelagh,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Sir 
Edward  Seymoui'— who  had  opposed  the  king  in 
everything,  were  brought  into  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  the  Eai-1  of  Pemliroke  was  made  lord 
privy-seal.  Pelhara,  a  Whig,  was  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  Mr.  Montague,  the  ablest  head 
of  the  Tory  party.  A  dam])  fell  ui>on  the  whole 
Whig  party,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  sud- 
denly converted  into  flaming  Jacobites.  But, 
before  these  appointments,  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, who  called  himself  a  Tory,  was  sud- 
denly disgraced  and  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, and  prohibited  from  appearing  at 
court.  As  the  Princess  Anne  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  husband  of  her  friend,  and  joined  Lady 
Marlborough  in  styling  William  "  a  monster,"  "  a 
Dutch  abortion,"  &c.,  the  bitter  quarrel  between 
her  and  her  sister,  the  queen,  which  had  begun 
with  the  new  reigu,  became  irreconcilable.  Va- 
rious reasons  were  assigned  for  IMarl  borough's 
disgrace.  Some  said  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
excessive  taking  of  bribes,  covetousness,  and  ex- 
tortion on  all  occasions  from  his  inferior  oflicers;' 
others  said  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  breed 
divisions  in  the  army;^  while  others  again  held 
that  he  was  imdone  by  the  jealousy  of  Bentinck, 
Lord  Portland,  and  the  hatred  of  King  William's 
favourite  lady  or  mistress,  Mrs.  Villiers,  after-- 
wards  Lady  Orkney.'  On  the  0th  of  Mai-ch 
William  embarked  for  the  Continent,  aiul  was 
soon  with  the  grand  army  of  the  confederacy, 
which  was  assembled  near  Louvain.  On  the  20th 
of  May  Louis  XIV.  joined  the  French  army, 
which  was  still  commanded  by  Luxembourg,  who 
had  with  him  the  celebrated  Vauban,  the  greatest 
military  engineer  of  the  time.  On  the  29th  of 
May  the  French  opened  the  trenches  before  Na- 
mur,  which  strong  place  surrendered  on  the  30th 


'  Evelyn,  Piar;/. 

-  Letter  from  T.ord  Basil  Hamiltoii  to  the  Duke  of  ITamiltoii, 
in  DalrifrnpU,  Apiwndix. 
3  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborouf/h,  S:c. 
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of  Juue,  William  being  unable  to  relieve  it, 
through  various  causes.  iVfter  this  disappoiut- 
meut  William  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Mons,  and  Louis  went  back  in  triumph  to  Paris. 
On  Sunday,  the  a4th  of  July,  the  allies  brought 
the  French  under  Luxembourg  to  a  general 
action  near  Steiukirk.  Count  Solmcs,  one  of  the 
Dutch  generals,  behaved  infamously,  and  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle,  remain- 
ing inactive  on  the  field.  William  brought  up 
in  person  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  and  an  im- 
equal  and  most  desperate  fight  was  continued  for 
neai-ly  three  hours,  the  English  and  French  oc- 
casionally fighting  with  their  muskets  muzzle  to 
muzzle.  In  the  end,  William  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat before  Luxembourg,  who  had  been  strength- 
ened by  some  fresh  troojis  brought  up  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  by  Boufflers.  The  retreat  was  efleeted 
with  excellent  order,  the  English  grenadiers 
covered  the  rear,  and  the  French  infantry  scarcely 
venturing  near  enough  to  fire  a  shot.  The  car- 
nage on  both  sides  was  tremendous,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  5000  killed  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
and  nearly  as  many  on  that  of  the  French.  The 
brave  and  devout  Mackay,  Sir  Eobert  Douglas, 
and  General  Sir  John  Lanier,  fell  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  There  was  still  an  observable 
want  of  strict  discipline  and  proper  military 
training  among  them  ;  but  the  headlong  intrepi- 
dity which  the  British  infantry  displayed  on  this 
memorable  day  raised  them  and  their  country  in 
the  estimation  of  their  foreign  king.  Though 
Luxembourg  claimed  a  victory,  he  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  sustained  a  perilous  surprise, 
and  he  was  in  no  condition  to  foUow  up  his  ad- 
vantages. Little  or  nothing  was  done  in  this 
campaign  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk;  but  in 
the  month  of  August  a  detestable  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  William  was  discovered  through 
the  skill  of  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman.  M.  de 
Grandval,  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  French 
service,  was  arrested  at  Eindhoven,  and  brought 
to  trial  before  a  military  court,  where  he  and 
one  Dumont,  his  accomplice,  confessed  that  King 
James,  at  St.  Germain,  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  had  engaged  him  to  shoot  King  William. 
De  Grandval  was  shot  in  the  allied  camp,  and 
William  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  guilt  of 
James  and  the  connivance  of  Louis,  by  publish- 
ing the  confession  of  the  hii'ed  assassin.  Neither 
the  court  of  St.  Germain  nor  that  of  Versailles 
replied  to  the  foul  accusation,  though  gi-eat  pains 


were  afterwarils  taken  to  exculpate  James,  who 
himself  explicitly  denied  particiijation  in  any  of 
the  schemes  which  were  rejjeatedly  proposed  to 
him  for  killing  William.  But  the  weight  of  this 
royal  denial,  and  the  arguments  of  the  Jacobites, 
fall  to  the  gromul  before  the  ilocumentary  evi- 
dence which  has  been  produced  in  our  own  da3'3 
from  the  friendly  obscurity  of  the  archives  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  M.  Mazure,  by  ]iroving  that  James 
subsequently  employed  conspirators  against  the 
pei'son  of  William,  has  made  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  had  employed  this  Grandval,  or  at 
least  sanctioned  his  foul  attempt.' 

If  Fi-ance  had  been  victorious  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries this  year,  she  had  felt  the  shame  and  the 
mischief  of  foreign  invasion  on  her  own  frontiers 
in  the  south.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene,  accompanied  by  Schomberg — son  of  the 
old  marshal  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — 
and  his  small  body  of  English,  rushed  into  Dau- 
phin6,  crossed  the  Durance,  took  several  towns, 
levied  large  contributions,burned  eighty  chateaux 
and  villages,  and  threatened  Grenoble,  and  even 
Lyons,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
great  blow  of  the  yearwas  struck  by  Britishsailors. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  William  for  the 
Continent,  the  French  began  to  collect  a  large 
fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports  to  carry  over 
King  James  and  a  formidable  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  where  the  Jacobites  were  full 
of  insolent  hope,  and,  encouraged  by  William's 
absence,  were  plotting  and  combining  with  won- 
derful activity.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
where  the  Papists  were  numerous,  considerable 
numbers  of  men  were  enlisted  for  the  service  of 
the  dethroned  king,  who  by  the  month  of  April 
reached  the  port  of  La  Hogue,  where  he  lay  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  army  of  French,  Irish, 
and  English  refugees,  all  ready  to  embark.  At 
this  dangerous  crisis  several  avowed  Jacobites, 
including  Lord  l^Iiddleton,  the  Lords  Griffin  and 
Dunmore,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  Colonels  Slings- 
by  and  Sackville,  were  taken  into  custody;  and 
on  the  5th  of  May  the  Earl  of  Marlljorough  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  Warrants  were  also 
issued  against  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Scars- 
dale,  and  Dr.  Sjirat,  Bishop  of  Eoehester.  The 
Princess  Anne  herself  expected  to  be  put  in 
durance;  and  she  had  some  groimd.s  for  this  ap- 
prehension, seeing  that  she  had  been  making 
overtures  to  her  dethroned  father." 


'  Note,  Sur  une  Conjuration  contre  Ja  Personne  de  Gnjllaume 
III.  In  Appendix  to  Histoire  de  la  Rt^volution  de  1688  m  Angle- 
(ejTC,  par  F.  A.  J.  Maznre. 

2  Anne,  it  appeara.  never  wrote  to  her  father  till  there  was 
an  appeanince  that  lie  must  succeed  in  his  new  enterprise  and 
recover  his  lost  Idngdoms.  Then  she  deemed  it  necessary  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  parent  she  liad  abandoned,  and  expressed 
her  concern  for  his  misfortunes,  the  sense  of  her  own  unhappi- 


ness,  and  her  long-nourished  wishes  of  redeeming  her  fault  by 
undoing  all  that  had  been  done. — See  her  letter  in  the  Memoirs 
of  James.  Daliymple  says,  boldly,  "  At  length  all  things  were 
settled ;  and  the  French  Idug  got  assurances  that  the  army 
would  be  directed  by  Marlborough,  the  fleet  by  Russell,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  church  by  the  Princess  Anne."  And  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  papers  collected  by  Daliymple  and  Mazure,  of 
the  Stuart  MSS.,  and  of  other  documents  wliich  have  been  sue- 
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On  the  same  day  that  Mai-lboi-ougli  was  sent 
to  tlie  Tower,  Admiral  Kiissell  set  sail  from  the 
Downs  in  search  of  the  Fieneh  fleet  at  La  llogue. 
Off  Beachy  Head  Kiissell  was  joined  by  the 
squadrons  of  Carter  and  Delaval,  who  had  been 
wutehing  the  French  ports,  and  by  a  portion  of 
the  Dutch  tieet;  so  that  altogether  he  was  at  the 
head  of  uinety-uiue  men-of-war,  the  greatest 
force  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Channel  since 
the  Spanish  Armada.  On  the  19th  of  May  he 
discovered  the  French  fleet  off  (Jape  Barfleur, 
bearing  down  upon  him  full  sail.  The  French 
admiral,  the  Count  de  Tourville,  who  it  apjjears 
did  not  know  that  Eussell  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Dutch,  kept  his  course  and  actually 
engaged,  though  at  long  shots,  with  only  sixty- 
three  ships.  The  loose  combat  lasted  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  when  the 
French  towed  away  with  all  their  boats,  and  the 
English  after  them.  At  six  there  was  a  fresh 
engagement,  but  a  fog  fell,  and  under  its  cover 


the  French  made  fur  the  westward.  It  appears 
either  that  De  Tourville  counted  upon  the  supe- 
rior sailing  qualities  of  his  .ships,  or  that  he  .still 
was  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  force  at  sea 
against  him,  and  from  various  causes,  including 
treachery,  perhaps,  many  ships  of  the  allied  fleet 
had  neither  come  into  battle  nor  hove  in  sight. 
During  the  night  there  was  a  calm  with  heavy 
fogs,  which  lasted  nearly  till  noon  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  French 
fleet  was  seen  about  two  leagues  in  advance  of 
the  English  and  Dutch.  Soon  it  grew  calm 
again,  and  all  came  to  anchor  on  the  coast,  the 
pursued  being  still  consiilerably  in  advance  of 
the  pursuers.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  2Ist 
there  was  a  brisk  breeze,  if  not  a  rough  gale, 
and  as  the  English  and  Dutch  advanced  they 
discovered  jiart  of  the  French  fleet  making  into 
the  "  Race  of  Alderuey,"  a  narrow  strait  between 
the  island  of  Alderney  and  that  part  of  the  French 
coast  which  forms   the   peninsula  of  Cotentiu. 


That  channel,  though  safe  in  calm  weather,  and 
deep  enough  for  the  passage  of  the  largest  ships, 
is  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather,  owing  to 
iiTegular  and  conflicting  cui-rents.  The  Dutch 
and  the  blue  squadron  of  the  English,  who  pur- 
sued to  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  hesitated 
about  engaging  in  it,  and  finally  stood  off  and 

allowed  all  the  French  ships  that  entered  it  to 

• 1 

cessively  brought  to  light,  we  mfiy  also  venture  to  say  that  there  ' 
was  something  very  like  an  arrangement  of  this  kind.    It  should  I 
be  remarked,  however,  th.it  in  some  respects  Admiral  Riissell  ' 
was  rather  a  bad  politiciiin  than  a  had  or  sellish  raan.     In  his  1 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  king  he  had  insisted  on  terras  i" 
and  concessions  all  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
and  which,  indeed,  if  James  had  been  restored,  and  had  observed 
them  (which  he  never  would  have  done\  woulil  h.ive  converted 
the  government  of  Enghand  into  a  republic.  i 


escape.'  For  this  Sir  John  Ashley,  admiral  of  the 
blue,  was  called  to  account  in  parliament,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted.  Su-  Ralph  Delaval, 
vice-admiral  of  the  red,  who  was  foremost  of  the 
rest  of  the  allied  fleet  that  had  kept  their  course 
without  turning  to  the  Race  of  Aldernej',  was 
more  successful;  for,  off  Cajie  de  Wick,  near 
Cherbourg,  he  found,  dismasted  or  stranded,  De 
Tourville's  ship,  the  Soleil  Roi/al,  of  119  guns, 
the  Admirable,  of  ll>2  guns,  the  Conquerant,  of 
eighty  guns,  and  three  smaller  rates,  and  Delaval 


'  "So,"  s,ays  Burnet,  "twenty-six  of  them,  whom  if  Ashley 
had  pursued,  by  all  appearance  ho  luad  destroyed  them,  got  into 
St.  Malo.  "  Though  acquitted  by  pariiaraout,  Ashley  was  not 
actiuitterl  by  the  nation. 
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burned  and  destroyed  them  all.  Kighteen  French 
ships  of  the  line  which  had  hauled  for  the  Hogue, 
got  safe  in,  between  the  forts  l)e  Lisset  and  De  la 
Hogue,  and  before  Admiral  Russell  came  up  they 
liad  been  allowed  time  to  provide  for  their  de- 
fence. The  ships  were  drawn  up  as  far  upon 
the  sliallows  as  tides  and  cables  would  bring 
them,  aiul  so  left  aground  with  their  broadsiile.s 
to  the  enemy;  platforms  and  batteries,  a  Jhur  de 
I'eau,  were  raised  on  shore,  and  j.ilanted  with  all 
tlie  artillery  of  the  army  intended  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England;  chaloiipes  filled  with  infantry 
were  stationed  among  the  shoals  and  along  the 
beach ;  and  upon  the  lieights  behind  stood  the 
whole  army,  with  King  James,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  the  Marshal  de  Bellefonde,  and  other 
great  officers.  When  Russell  discovered  these 
dispositions  he  lay  to,  and  sent  Vice-admiral 
Rooke,  on  the  22d,  to  attempt  tlie  destruction  of 
the  ships.  This  was  the  really  brilliant  part 
of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue;  and  most  brilliantly 
was  it  performed.  Rooke  advanced  with  some 
light  frigates  and  nearly  all  the  o])en  boats  of 
the  fleet,  the  ships  of  the  line  being  unable  to 
approadi  on  account  of  the  shallow  water.  He 
stationed  his  frigates  as  near  as  he  could,  and 
then  trusted  to  the  men  in  the  boats,  who  had 
only  a  general  order  to  l)oard  and  burn,  and  do 
the  best  they  could.  The  brave  sailors  pulled 
away  and  handled  nothing  but  their  oars,  while 
tliey  were  assailed  by  a  terrible  fire  of  ship  guns, 
cannons,  and  musketry  both  from  shore  and  ships. 
But  when  they  got  alongside  they  threw  away 
oars  and  muskets,  and,  with  a  tremendous  huzza, 
with  their  cutlasses  in  their  han<ls,  they  boarded, 
carried  the  ships,  and  pointed  their  guns  against 
the  French  chaloupcs  and  their  forts  on  shore. 
They  burned  six  ships  of  the  line  that  night ; 
and,  renewing  their  attack  on  the  following 
morning,  they  totally  destroyed  all  the  rest,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  transports  and  mer- 
chant vessels.  James  witnessed  all  this  destruc- 
tion; and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight, 
liis  nationality,  or  the  force  of  habit,  so  far  over- 
came all  other  considerations,  that  he  exclaimed, 
involuntarily,  "See  my  brave  Engli.sh  sailors!" 
While  some  of  the  shi])s  were  burning  to  the 
water's  edge,  several  of  their  loaded  guns,  which 
had  not  been  dischai'ged,  went  oft'  and  killed 
some  of  those  who  attended  upon  him.  James 
then  said — "Heaven  fights  against  me!"  and  he 
retired,  in  utter  hopelessness,  to  his  tent,  whence 
he  soon  repaired  to  St.  Germain  to  his  wife,  Mary 
of  Este,  who,  on  the  28th  of  June,  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  He  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe — "We  have  not  yet  suffered 
enough  for  our  sins — I  mean  myself  and  my  sub- 
jects. .  .  .  You  have  left  the  world  to  work  your 
salvation — hap]iy  are  those  who  can  do  it — those 


are  the  only 'people  T  envy."  But,  in  spite  of 
these  pious  declarations,  James  still  longod  after 
his  earthly  crown,  and  he  continued  to  renew  liis 
efforts  in  every  possible  way,  for  several  years, 
though,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  he  never 
could  have  entertained  a  rational  hope  of  success. 

Twenty-four  days  after  the  victory,  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough  was  liberated  from  the  Tower. 
The  ground  of  his  arrest  was  this  : — One  Robert 
Young,  then  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  the  non- 
payment of  a  fine,  knowing  sometliing  of  the 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  government  of 
King  William,  and  of  the  parties  who  were  Ja- 
cobites, lodged  an  information  that  there  were 
treasonable  papers  secreted  in  the  house  of  Bishop 
Sprat,  at  Bromley,  in  Kent.  A  search-warrant 
was  issued,  and,  besides  several  letters  bearing 
the  signature  of  Marlborough,  there  was  found 
an  act  of  association,  which  bore  the  signatures 
of  Marlborough,  Scarsdale,  the  bishop.  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  and  Sir  Basil  Firebrace,  who,  according  to 
the  deed,  undertook  to  restore  King  James.  As 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  Tower,  Marlborough  de- 
clared to  the  Earl  of  Devoushire  that  the  papers 
were  forged,  and  made  use  of  only  to  keep  him 
in  prison.  Young,  the  accuser,  bore  a  bad  cha- 
racter; and,  when  he  was  confronted  with  Bishop 
Sprat,  it  was  made  to  appear  tliat,  having  an 
extraordinaiy  talent  in  imitating  handwritings, 
he  had  forged  all  the  letters,  signatures,  &c. 
Upon  this,  the  bishop  and  the  others  implicated 
were  dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  Marl- 
borough; and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Fi-ench  fleet 
had  dissipated  the  alarm  of  invasion.  Queen  Mary 
and  the  government  set  free  a  number  of  noted 
Jacobites,  who  had  been  arrested  as  a  measure 
of  precaution,  without  any  explicit  charge  true 
or  false.  Though  they  did  not  declare  the  fact, 
the  government' no  doubt  knew,  upon  other  tes- 
timony than  that  of  the  papers  found  at  Bromley, 
that  Marlborough  was  to  be  distrusted  and  feared. 
Yet  his  detention,  after  the  release  of  the  others, 
was  very  short;  for,  on  the  15th  of  June,  he  was 
aihnitted  to  bail  on  the  sureties  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of 
Carberry,  and  Mr.  Boyle.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
however,  his  own  name,  and  the  names  of  two  of 
liis  bail,  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax,  were  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Michaelmas  Term,  Marlborough  and 
his  sureties  applied  for  a  discharge  from  their 
recognizances ;  but  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
refused,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ■wait  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament.' 

King  William  returned  from  the  Continent  on 
the  19th  of  October,  and  was  received  by  the 
people  with  acclamations.  The  atrocious  design 
of  assassination  had  raised  him  wonderfully  in 


'  Ralph;  Coxe,  Ltje  of  Marlborough. 
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the  iiopulur  alTeotioii.  On  the  Ith  of  November 
he  oiieiied  tlio  p;ii-liameiit  in  person,  in  a  gracious 
speech,  in  wliich  there  was  more  warmth  of  fool- 
ing than  he  usually  displayed.  At  a  very  early 
period  of  the  session,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
case  of  those  who  had  been  ))risonera  in  the  Tower. 
Marlborough,  Scarsdale,  and  Huntingdon  com- 
plained, in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  the  treatment  they  had  received,  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  judges  who  had  refused  to  dis- 
charge them  from  their  bail,  or  bring  them 
to  trial,  conformably  to  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  JNIarlborougli's 
sureties,  su|)ported  the  ajijieal,  and  representetl 
Marlborough  as  ungratefully  ami  unjustly  used. 
The  debate  was  vehement  and  prolonged,  but 
the  king  terminated  the  business  by  discharging 
the  accused  himself,  and  the  ministers  wei-e  exo- 
nerated by  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Marlborough 
renewed  his  intrigues  with  the  agents  of  James, 
begging  all  the  while  employment  from  William, 
who,  however,  thought  it  not  for  the  good  of  the 
service  to  intrust  the  command  of  any  of  his 
troops  to  Inni,  and  who  would  never  employ  him 
until  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  his  inlcrcst  to 
be  faithful.  Under  a  less  magnanimous  prince, 
and  any  government  less  controlled  by  the  law, 
Marlborough  would  not  have  lived  to  be  the 
hero  of  Blenheim,  but  would  have  perished  on  a 
scaffold.  The  other  business  of  this  session  of 
parliament  was  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
war  of  parties  was  carried  on  with  great  acri- 
mony. The  Tories  attempted  to  ruin  the  Whig 
admiral,  Kussell,  who,  as  was  supposed  by  many 
that  were  of  neither  faction,  had  not  done  all 
that  he  ought  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  ;  and 
the  Whigs  atteni|)ted  to  unseat  the  Tory  secre- 
tary of  state.  Lord  Nottingham.  Tlie  Whigs 
had  the  advantage  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  declared  that  Admiral  Kussell  had  be- 
haved with  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct :  but 
the  Tories  prevailed  in  the  lords ;  and  the  king, 
■who  had  been  offended  by  several  things  iu  the 
debate,  and  who  very  possibly  knew  something 
of  Russell's  intercourse  with  the  court  of  St. 
Germain,  dismissed  the  Whig  admiral  and  re- 
tained the  Tory  secretary.' 

The  Whig  majority  in  the  commons,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought 
in  whit'li  made  the  people  wonder,  for  nine  days 
or  a  little  more,  at  the  disintere.stedness  of  the 


'  We  have  said  that  .\dmir.al  Russell  was  not  altogether  a 
selfish  man.  But  this  must  be  taken  comparatively.  There  are 
papers  that  tell  strongly  agaiu-st  his  disinterestedness.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king,  and  dated  the  10th  of  May,  KiOl. 
Russell  complained  of  ill  usage,  and  reproached  his  sovereign 
for  not  having  added  to  his  appointments,  which  at  that  moment 
he  confesses  were  not  under  £3000  a-year.  He  also  complains 
grievously  of  his  sisters  being  left  without  one  pension,  and  of 
his  brother,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  horse,  being  "  forced  to  quit 


out-of-i)lace  ])atriots.  It  projiosed  nothing  les.s 
than  the  banishing  all  the  servants  of  the  crown 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  entitled 
"  A  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings 
in  parliament,"  and  its  substance  was,  that  all 
members  of  tlie  house  should  be  held  incapable 
of  places  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  crown  ;  and 
that  any  member  that  accepted  a  place  should, 
by  the  fact,  lose  his  seat,  and  be  barred  from 
any  re-election.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
this  bill  actually  passed,  with  little  or  no  dilli- 
culty,  in  a  house  that  was  unusually  full  of  mili- 
tary otlicei's  and  jilacemen."  It  was  carried  up  to 
the  lords  on  the_22d  of  December,  while  the  sup- 
plies were  yet  depending,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  court  party,  it  was  there  com- 
mitted by  a  majority  of  nine.  In  the  committee 
it  was  still  trium))hant ;  and  even  on  the  report 
forty-two  peers  voted  for  it  and  only  forty  against 
it;  but  the  scale  Wiis  turned  by  the  proxies,  of 
which  the  court  had  seven  and  the  opposition 
only  three ;  so  that  the  bill,  for  the  jiresent,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  ministers  con- 
sidered tills  an  escape  rather  than  a  victor}';  an<l 
their  opponents,  including  the  Princess  Anne's  li  us- 
band,  Marlborough  (who  was  absolutely  jiining 
for  place),  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Earls  of  Warrington,  Thanet,  Weymouth,  Danby, 
Rivers,  Sandwich,  Mulgrave,  and  others,  entered 
a  strong  protest ;  and  Mulgrave,  as  a  pai'ting 
blow,  printed  his  able  and  eloquent  speech, 
"  which  was  everywhere  received  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  revelation."^ 

Before  the  ministry  had  recovered  from  the 
jianic  occasioned  by  the  place  bill,  Marlborough's 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  brought  in  the 
celebrated  "Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,"  which 
provided  for  annual  sessions  and  a  fresh  election 
every  three  years.  After  the  exam]de  exhibited 
in  Charles  II.'s  time  of  a  seventeen  years'  House 
of  Commons,  it  seemed  necessary  to  fix  the  dura- 
tion of  the  representative  body,  and  three  years 
were  judged  a  proper  medium  ttrm,  apjiearing 
sufficient  to  establish  a  control  of  the  electors 
over  their  representatives,  without  liaving  re- 
course to  the  scheme  of  annual  parliaments, 
which  men  who  aimed  at  a  still  more  popular 
form  of  government  were  then,  as  at  later  periods, 
most  anxious  to  recommend.  But  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  the  movers  of  the  bill  was  to 
procure  the  dissolution  of  the  jjresent  parliament. 


the  service,  .and  sfek-  a  subsistaice  by  marrying  an  old  widow." — 
Dab-ympte,  Appendi.t. 

•  Burnet  says  that  "  whercis  King  Charles's  Long  Parliament 
was  called  the  Pension  Parliament,  so  they  called  this  the 
Officers'  Parliament;  because  many  tliat  had  commands  in  the 
army  were  of  it :  and  the  word  they  gave  out  among  the  people 
was,  that  wc  were  to  be  govemeil  by  a  standing  army  and  a 
standing  jtarliament." 
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wliii-li  hail  already  sat  three  years,  wanting  a  few 
weeks.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  represented 
that,  during  so  critical  a  war,  it  was  not  advisable 
to  venture  on  a  new  general  election,  since  we  had 
so  many  among  us  who  were  so  ill  affected  to  the 
present  government.  But,  in  spite  of  these  re- 
presentations, and  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  court 
party,  the  triennial  bill  passed  the  lords.  When 
sent  down  to  the  commons,  it  encountered  con- 
siderable o]iposition.  It  was  represented  that 
such  a  bill  did  not  come  properly  from  the  upper 
house,  who  were  not  to  be  aftected  by  it.  The 
motion  for  a  second  reading  was,  however,  carried, 
and  the  bill  was  then  committed.  Several  altera- 
tions werfe  suggested  in  committee.  The  term 
of  dissolution  for  the  sitting  parliament  was  ex- 
tended from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24tli  of 
March,  which  secured  another  session.  The 
question  being  put  for  tlie  third  reading,  it  was 
carried  by  200  against  161,  after  which  the  bill 
was  passed  and  sent  back  to  the  lords ;  and  they 
having  concurred  in  the  amendments,  nothing 
was  wanting  save  the  royal  assent  to  make  it 
law.  But  this  assent  William  refused;  thus  ven- 
turing on  an  exercise  of  prerogative,  which  no 
ordinary  circumstances  could  reconcile  either 
with  prudence  or  with  a  constitutional  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.'  The  circumstances 
of  the  times,  however,  were  not  ordinary,  but 
most  extraordinary,  and  in  them  must  be  found 
a  justification,  or  at  least  an  excuse,  for  his  con- 
duct in  this  and  in  other  jiai'ticulars. 

,  „„„  After  passing  various  bills — some 
good,  some  mdmerent,  and  some 
decidedly  bad — and  after  receiving  very  liberal 
supplies,  which  could  only  be  provided  for  by 
still -augmenting  taxation — William  prorogued 
parliament  on  the  14th  of  March,  alleging  that 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  required  liis 
presence  abroad.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  to 
William  that  he  could  not  govern  with  a  Tory 
majoi-ity  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  game  which 
he  had  proposed,  from  the  first,  of  balancing  the 
two  pai'ties,  would  be  both  difficult  and  uncer- 
tain. He  therefore  witluh'ew  his  countenance 
from  the  obnoxious  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
had  figured  in  a  manner  as  prime  minister;  ap- 
pointed the  ultra-Whig,  Trenchard  (who  had 
been  engaged  in  Monmouth's  rebellion),  secre- 
tary in  lieu  of  Sidney:  and,  still  further  to  con- 
ciliate the  Whigs,  he  on  the  same  day  made  Sir 
John  Somers,  then  attoi-ney-general,  and  one  of 
the  purest  names  the  party  can  boast,  lord-kee]ier 
of  the  great  seal  —  an  appointment  which  was 
both  popular  and  judicious.  The  admiralt}',  the 
commissioners  of  which  had  discontented,  if  they 
had  not  betrayed  the  nation,  was  remodelled, 
and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  an  excellent  officer 
'  Hallam,  Constitutio7tat  lliatoi-y. 


and  an  honest  man  (at  least  for  the  time),  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board.' 

Early  in  April  William  was  again  with  the 
allied  army,  which  was  once  more  concentrated 
near  Louvain.  Louis  XIV.  was  with  the  French 
army ;  but  as  soon  a,s  William  had  disconcerted  his 
niannnivres  to  fall  ujjon  Liege  or  Brussels,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  left  the  care  of  the  war 
to  Luxembourg  and  Boufflers.  Luxembourg 
brought  up  his  forces  to  Meldert,  within  half  a 
league  of  William's  position;  but  neither  would 
venture  an  attack,  and  the  two  armies  lay  look- 
ing at  each  other.  After  a  skirmish,  in  which 
the  allies  had  the  advantage,  the  French  made  a 
sudden  move  towards  Liege;  but  they  were  again 
disappointed,  for  William  had  thrown  ten  bat- 
talions of  fresh  troops  into  that  place.  Giving 
up  the  idea  of  an  assault  or  a  siege,  Luxem- 
bourg, after  some  able  manceuvres,  put  William 
in  such  a  position  that  he  must  either  fight  with 
an  inferior  force,  or  abandon  the  towns  of  Bra- 
bant to  the  French.  Although  he  was  exi)ecting 
every  day  to  be  joined  by  some  of  his  dilatory 
allies,  William  resolved  to  risk  the  battle,  not- 
withstanding the  great  superiority  of  the  French 
in  point  of  number;  and  on  the  29th  of  July  he 
fought  and  lost  the  famous  battle  of  Landen. 
But  he  lost  groimd  without  losing  honour:  he 
displayed  the  gi'eatest  activity  and  bravery  dur- 
ing the  battle:  and  he  conducted  the  retreat 
with  a  skill  which  forced  an  involuntaiy  homage 
of  admiration  fi'om  his  enemies.  The  loss  was 
neai'ly  equal,  being  estimated  at  about  9000  on 
either  side  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
slain  on  the  side  of  the  allies  was  Count  Solmes, 
who  had  mi.sbehaved  at  Steinkirk;  and,  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  the  gallant  Sarsfield,  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  for  King  James  in  Ireland. 
In  a  few  days,  when  William  was  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  whom  he  had  been  expect- 
ing, and  by  the  troops  which  he  had  detached  to 
Liege,  he  again  offered  battle :  but  now  he  had 
the  superiority  in  numbei-,  and  Luxembourg  had 
the  ability  not  only  to  avoid  being  forced  into 
action,  but  to  take  Charleroi  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  allied  army ;  and  thus  ended  this 
yeai-'s  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  Paris 
Te  Deuyns  were  sung,  and  nothing  was  spoken  of 
but  victories;  but  it  was  evident  to  thinking  men 
that  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changing — that  Wil- 
liam was  not  disconcerted  or  discouraged — and 
that  Louis,  after  bloody  battles  and  a  most  ruin- 
ous expenditure,  was  not  able  to  cntamer  the 
LTnited  Provinces.' 


-  Killigrew  and  Delaval  were  joined  with  Shovell  in  the  com- 
m.ind  of  the  fleet ;  and  both  were  suspected  upon  very  good 
grounds. 

'  Life  of  WiUiam,  by  Defoe  ;  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Lovis  XI V.: 
Ralph;  Coke. 
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In  another  dirocUon  llie  Frencli  gained  some 
adviuitages,  but  at  tlie  same  time  covered  them- 
selves with  iufani}'.  TlieMarsliuI  Delorges  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  invested  Heidelberg,  the  unfor- 
tunate capitid  of  the  luckless  Palatinate,  which 
was  taken  by  storm  and  delivered  up  to  savage 
fury,  to  lust,  and  rapine.  Louis,  Prince  of  Baden, 
who  commanded  the  Imjjerial  forces,  said  that 
he  was  come  from  a  war  against  the  Turks,  to 
iiud  that  Frenchmen,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, could  bo  greater  barbarians  than  the  in- 
fidels. But  Louis,  the  most  Chi-istian  king,  rlid 
not  fail  to  order  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  sing 
the  Te  Deum  for  the  capture  of  Heidelberg,  nor 
did  that  jirelate  hesitate  to  oljcy  the  order.  Louis 
boasted  that  this  conquest  would  give  a  freer  en- 
trance to  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  tlie  empire; 
but  Delorges  could  not  force  the  passage  of  the 
Necker,  and,  after  sustaining  several  repulses,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  France.  Beyond  the 
Alps  the  allies,  consisting  of  Savoyards,  Pied- 
montese,  Spaniards,  and  a  few  English  under 
Schomberg,  and  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Prince  Eugene,  the  Count  de  Cajirara, 
the  Count  de  las  Torres,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Leganez,  were  defeated  ou  the  4tli  of  October,  at 
Marsaglia,  in  the  i)lains  of  Piedmont,  by  the 
French  luider  Catiuat.  But  that  marshal  was  so 
weakened  in  that  hard-fought  battle  as  to  be  un- 
able to  do  anything  else,  and  the  French  found 
themselves  elfeotually  shut  out  from  Turin  and 
from  other  places  which  they  had  expected  to 
take  by  coups  de  main.^ 

King  James,  or  the  writer  of  his  memoirs,  says 
that,  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  "to  show  that  he  was  neither 
dejected  nor  disabled  by  that  loss,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense  of  the  war,  gave  orders  for  i-e- 
Imilding  as  many  ships  as  had  been  burned, 
which,  in  a  year's  time,  was  done  accordingly,  of 
the  same  bulk  and  burden,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  the  I'iches,  power,  and  economy  of  his 
state."  This  statement  is  not  far  from  the  truth; 
but,  if  William  had  been  served  as  he  ought  to 
have  been,  the  case  would  have  been  difi'ereut; 
at  least  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  Russell, 
Delaval,  and  the  rest,  had  done  tlieir  duty,  most 
of  the  old  French  ships  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  new  ones  either  burned  on  the 
stocks  or  prevented  from  getting  to  sea.  Good 
plans  were  formed  by  William  for  this  end,  but 
they  were  all  either  betrayed  to  the  eneuij'  or 
frustrated  in  execution  under  rogues  and  cowards. 
A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  and 
the  French  preparations  to  invade  England,  Wil- 
liam liad  intended  to  make  an  attack  upon  Brest, 
the  chief  port  which  Louis  liad  on  the  ocean, 


'  Schomberg  received  a  morttil  wound  in  the  battle,  and  died 
for  WUliara.  as  his  fatlier  had  done  at  the  b.itt]e  of  tlie  Boj-ue. 

Vol.  II [. 


and,  if  he  diil  no  more,  to  de.stro3'  all  the  shi])- 
jiing  there.  Tlie  project  was  entirely  his  own: 
he  communicated  it  to  none  save  some  of  his 
ministers ;  but  t/iei/  betrayed  the  secret  to  the 
French  court."  After  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  project  of  an  attack  ui)on  Brest  and  a  descent 
on  the  French  coast  was  revived,  and  William 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  on  a  much 
gi-ander  scale  than  had  been  previously  contem- 
plated; and  that  the  fleet  should  carry  a  land 
army  of  10,000  men,  horse  and  foot.  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  with  this  foive  all  the  arsenals  and 
dockyards  of  France  might  be  destroyed;  and  the 
jiopular  mind  was  e.xcited  beyond  mea.sure.  The 
troops  were  embarked  in  transports,  and  were 
left,  unprotected,  to  seek  Admiral  Russell,  who  was 
at  sea;  they,  however,  fell  in  with  the  fleet  off 
St.  Malo:  but  then,  instead  of  proceeding  to  ac- 
tion, they  lost  time  in  debates  and  councils  of  war. 
which  are  almost  ever  the  signals  and  the  causes 
of  failure.  As  it  had  happened  before,  and  as  it 
has  repeatedly  happened  since,  more  jiarticulai'ly 
in  our  expeditions  to  the  Frencli  coast,  the  sea 
officers  and  the  land  officers  disagreed,  and  Rus- 
sell pretended  everything  to  be  diflicult  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  after  the  troops  had  been  ou  board 
for  some  four  or  five  days,  he  brought  tlieiu  back 
without  doing  aiiytliiiig.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter  the  Euglisli  fleet  lay  inactive,  not  even 
giving  convoy  to  the  merchant  vessels,  some  of 
which  had  been  detained  in  port  with  their  cargoes 
ou  board  for  many  mouths.  But  the  Fj'euch,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  made  immense  exertions; 
new  ships  of  war  were  launched,  old  ones  re- 
paired, and,  by  the  month  of  Ma)',  they  had  effec- 
ted what  was  always  a  difficult  and  critical  point 
— the  junction  of  their  fleet  from  Toulon,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  that  of  Brest,  on  the  ocean. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1G93)  tlie 
English  go\-crnment  promised  a  convoy  to  the 
fleet  of  merchantmen  destined  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Levant,  and  which  was  then  called 
the  "  Smyrna  fleet."  But  when  the  ajjpointed 
moment  came,  ministers  represented  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  value  of  the  property  em- 
barked, those  trading  vessels  must  wait  for  a 
stronger  convoy  than  that  which  had  been  pre- 
j)ared;  and  in  the  month  of  February  new  ex- 
cuses were  made,  and  they  did  not  sail  until  the 
French  had  got  into  the  best  ]iossibIe  jiosition 
for  cajituring  or  destroying  them.  Burnet  says, 
decidedly,  that  the  Jacobite  spies  were  busy  on 
this  occasion.  The  convoy,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  men-of-war,  was  put  under  the  command 
of  Rooke,  who  sailed  at  the  end  of  May  with 
nearly  400  merchantmen.  On  the  17th  of  June 
he  discovered  tlie  united  French  fleet  in  Lagos 
Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.      Rooke  tacked 

'  Dalrvmple,  Matioirs,  with  documenta  in  Appendix. 
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about,  "  while  the  merchants  fletl,  as  their  feai-s 
drove  them;  a  gi-eat  many  of  them  sticking  still 
close  to  him."  In  a  running  fight  one  English 
man-of-war  and  one  Dutch  were  burned,  two 
Dutch  were  taken ;  and  of  the  merchantmen 
about  forty  of  the  richest  were  captured,  and  a 
like  number  destroyed — the  residue  getting  into 
Faro,  St.  Lucar,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  The 
enemy  did  not  pursue  Eooke  very  far,  but  let 
him  go  into  Madeira,  whence  lie  arrived  in  Ire- 
land without  further  accident.  De  Tourville, 
who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  was  foiled  in 
an  attempt  upon  Cadiz  Bay,  but  he  insulted  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  coast,  from  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent to  Cape  de  Gat,  and  then  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Toulon.  By  this  most  evident  misman- 
agement and  treachery  the  whole  English  nation 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  gloom  and  dejection, 
and  the  commercial  interest  received  a  terrible 
blow.' 

In  the  course  of  these  events  the  unusual  tran- 
quillity of  Scotland  was  disturbed  by  plots  and 
cons])iracies  for  restoring  a  dynasty  which  had 
been  a  curse  to  the  country.  A  parliament  was 
held  at  Edinbm-gli  in  the  spring  of  1690,  and 
King  William's  ignorance  of  Scottish  affairs,  and 
idle  advice  given  to  him  purposely  or  for  factious 
ends,  contributed  to  make  the  session  an  unplea- 
sant one.  But  the  greatest  apple  of  discord  gi'ew 
out  of  the  king's  promoting  Lord  Melville,  at  the 
expense  of  his  competitor,  Sir  James  Montgomery, 
a  hot-headed,  daring  man.  In  the  Scottish  re- 
monstrance of  grievances,  drawn  iip  at  the  Kevo- 
hition,  the  first  article  was  directed  against  the 
lords  of  articles,  a  body  which  had  used  to  be 
nominated  by  the  crown,  and  which  had  notori- 
ously made  the  estates  of  parliament  a  mere 
mockery  as  far  as  the  i-ights  of  the  people  were 
concerned.  William  had  authorized  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  his  lord  high-commissioner  for  Scot- 
land, to  reform  and  regulate  the  lords  of  articles; 
but  he  had  been  told  that  to  consent  to  their  abo- 
lition would  be  fatal  to  his  prerogative,  and  he 
refused  to  do  more  than  modify.  When,  how- 
ever, he  "was  informed  of  the  gi'eat  heats  excited 


by  this  refusal,  he  instructed  Hamilton  to  con- 
cede to  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  nobles, 
knights,  and  burge.sses  conjointly,  the  choice  of  a 
committee  of  eleven,  each  to  be  chosen  monthly, 
or  oftener  if  they  thought  fit ;  and  to  enable  the 
parliament  to  take  the  initiative  in  bills,  and  to 
take  any  matters  into  consideration  which  had 
been  rejected  by  this  new  connnittce  of  articles. 
But  the  Scottish  patriots,  with  spirit  and  with 
wisdom,  refused  to  accept  of  a  mere  modification, 
and  called  aloud  for  the  utter  destruction  of  so 
unconstitutional  a  body,  demanding  the  assimi- 
lation of  their  parliament  to  that  of  England, 
which  had  never  known  the  weight  of  that  foul 
incubus.  But  the  reluctance  of  William  con- 
tinued, and  this  now  threw  the  parliament  into 
a  vei-y  bad  humour.  Like  augiy  men,  the  pa- 
triots proceetled  to  violent  and  unwise  measures. 
A  bill  was  brought  in  of  a  retro-active  kind,  by 
which  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  would 
have  been  administered  to  in  excess.  It  ])roposed 
to  inca])acitate  for  any  public  trust  or  employ- 
ment whatsoever  all  those  persons  who  "  in  the 
former  evil  government  had  been  grievous  to  the 
nation,  together  with  all  those  who  had  shown 
disafi'ection  to  the  late  happy  change."  The 
Loi-d  Higli-commissioner  Hamilton  very  properly 
refused  the  royal  assent  to  this  bill.  The  Scot- 
tish parliament  then  set  xip  a  right  to  ajipoint 
the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  a  bill  for 
that  purpose.  By  the  positive  oi'ders  of  William 
this  bill  was  rejected  also.  Another  bill  was  in- 
troduced for  repealing  the  act  of  supremacy, 
which  was  first  passed  in  1669,  and  which  gave 
the  crown  a  most  absolute  authority  over  the 
church  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  people. 
Here  again  William  refused  the  royal  assent, 
not  because  he  wished  to  maintain  the  law  as  it 
stood,  but  because  the  repeal  plainly  contem- 
plated the  renewal  of  the  old  Presbyterian  inde- 
])endenee  of  civil  rule.  But  early  in  this  session 
he  consented  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  which 
the  mass  of  the  Scottish  peo]jle  regai'ded  as  the 
gi'eatest  boon  conferred  by  the  Revolution."  But 
the  parliament,  not  satisfied  with  being  rid  of  the 


I  Burnet:  Ralph:  Coke;  Life  of  Jame^.  The  only  attempt 
made  this  year  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  our  flag  was  made  by 
Commodore  Benbow— the  rough  and  brave  old  Benbow,  whose 
name  is  still  venei-ated  by  British  sailors.  He  appeared  off  St. 
Jlalo  with  an  insignificant  squadron,  destroyed  some  privateers, 
and  bombarded  the  town  for  three  days. 

-  "  One  great  alteration  in  the  state  of  Scotland  was  almost 
necessaiTly  involved  in  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts.  Their  most 
conspicuous  object  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  Episcopal 
chuixh  ;  the  line  was  drawn  far  more  closely  than  in  England ; 
in  that  church  were  the  court's  firiends,  out  of  it  were  its  op- 
ponents. Above  all,  the  people  were  oiit  of  it,  and  in  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  the  people,  their  voice  could  not  be  slighted. 
It  was  one  of  the  articles  accordingly  in  the  declaration  of  rights, 
that  prelacy  and  precedence  in  ecclesiastical  office  were  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  a  nation  reformed  by  presbyters,  and  an 
insupportaVile  grievance  which  ought  to  be  abolished.    William, 


there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  offered  to  preserve  the  bishops, 
in  return  for  theii*  suppoii  in  the  convention.  But  this,  not 
more  happUy  for  Scotland  than  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
they  refused  to  give.  No  compromise,  or  even  acknowledged 
toleration,  was  practicable  in  that  coimtiy  between  two  exaspe- 
nited  factions ;  but,  if  oppression  Wiis  necessary,  it  was  at  least 
not  on  the  majority  that  it  ought  to  fall.  But  besides  this, 
there  was  .as  clear  a  case  of  forfeiture  in  the  Scots  Episcopal 
church  as  in  tlie  royal  family  of  Stuart.  The  main  controversy 
between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  chm'ches  was  one  of  dry 
antiquarian  criticism,  little  more  intei-esting  than  those  about 
the  Roman  senate,  or  the  Saxon  witenagemot,  nor  perhaps 
more  capable  of  decisive  solution  •  it  w-as  at  least  one  as  to  n  Iiich 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  absolutely  incapable  of  forming  a 
r.ational  judgment  for  themselves.  But,  mingled  up  as  it  had 
always  been,  and  most  of  all  in  Scotland,  with  faction,  with 
revolution,  with   power  aud   emolomeut,   with  courage  and 
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bishops,  still  insisted  on  .ijipointing  the  jmlgos; 
and  they  ]i:issed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  illegal 
for  the  judges  named  by  the  sovereign  to  con- 
tinue on  their  seats.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
judges  in  commission  were  conmianded  to  act  by 
the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  ferment  Hamiltou  adjourned  the 
parliament.  A  violent  remousti'ance  was  pub- 
iislied  by  the  leaders,  and  then  many  men  of 
opposite  principles,  Whigs  and  Tories,  E|)isco- 
jjaliaus  and  Presbyterians,  united  in  dark  cabals 
and  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  .Tamos,  who 
was  re)ireseuted  on  all  hands  as  being  so  abject 
and  weak  as  to  be  ready  to  consent  to  anything. 
Sir  James  Moutgomeiy  was  at  the  head  of  the 
discontented  Whigs,  and  he  connected  himself 
with  the  discontented  heads  of  the  Whig  pai-ty  in 
England,  corresponding  at  the  same  time  with  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  St.  Germain.  But  by 
this  time  there  were  scarcely  any  public  men  in 
Scotland  upon  whom  William  could  rely :  even 
Hamilton,  liis  commissioner,  was  disaffected,  be- 
cause he  thought  his  merits  had  not  been  sufh- 
ciently  rewarded ;  and  Lord  Melville,  who  was 
]'>ut  in  his  place,  was  weak  and  credulous.  The 
Dukes  of  Athole  and  Queensberry,  the  Lords  An- 
naudale,  Breadalbane,  Balcarras,  and  Miildleton, 
were  thorough-going  Jacobites ;  and  the  last- 
named  of  these  noblemen,  the  Eai'l  of  Middleton, 
went  over  to  France  this  year. 

The  person  who  was  truest  to  his  trust,  and  to 
the  princijjles  of  the  Revolution  which  he  had 
helped  to  make,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymjjle,  now, 
by  the  elevation  of  his  father.  Master  of  Stair. 
Dalrymjjle,  who  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scot- 
hmd,  and  commonly  designated  as  "Secretary 
Stair,"  or  "  the  Secretary,"  was  at  least  as  able  as 
he  was  true:  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  coolest  and 
most  sagacious  politician  in  the  kingdom ;  but  an 
unfortuuate  event  had  covered  him  with  odium. 
This  was  the  incident  commonly  known  in  his- 
tory by  tlie  name  of  the  "  Massacre  of  Glencoe." 
Although  they  had  ceased  any  very  active  ope- 
rations since  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecran- 
kie,  the  Highlanders  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  had  jiroposed 
a  scheme  of  the  same  sort  before,  sent  a  plan  for 
settling  the  Highlands  to  Secretary  Stair,  who 


was  attending  King  William  in  Flanders.  Bread- 
albane proposed  that  a  general  pardon,  and 
£12,000,  should  be  given  to  the  liighlanders,  and 
that  ])ensions  should  be  offered  to  their  chiefs, 
upon  condition  of  their  holding  4000  of  their 
clansmen  in  readiness  to  resist  any  invasion  from 
France.  This  ])lan  was  readily  adopted  by  Wil- 
liam, and  Breadalbane  brought  the  treaty  almost 
to  a  conclusion.  A  ])roclamation  was  issued  in 
the  autumn  of  1G91,  declaring  that  all  the  rebels 
or  insurgents  who  took  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government  before  the  1st  of  Januar_v,  1692, 
should  be  pardoned  by  his  majesty.  But  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  either  from  envy  or  from 
some  other  motive,  thwarted  Breadalbane  and 
Dalrymple,  sending  schemes  of  his  own  into  the 
Higlilands:  and  the  chiefs'  played  a  double  game, 
writing  to  King  James  for  his  ]iermissiou  to 
make  the  treaty,  which  they  promised  to  break 
as  soon  as  it  should  suit  his  interests,  and  to  King 
William  to  awaken  jealousies  and  misgivings  as 
to  the  fidelity  of  his  ministers  in  Scotland,  not 
e.xcepting  Lord  Breadalbane,  who  was  managing 
the  treaty  for  him,  nor  Secretary  Stair,  who  seems 
never  to  have  departed  a  line's  breadth  from  his 
hatred  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Breadalbane  then 
])roposed  a  new  scheme,  and  it  appears  to  be 
proved  beyond  question  that  both  Dalrynijile  and 
King  William  assented  to  it.  This  was  to  treat 
the  Highlandei-s  who  still  held  out  in  their  glens 
aiid  mountains  like  wild  beasts,  and  to  practise 
upon  them  that  sort  of  execution  which  was 
quaintly  called  in  Scotland  "letters  of  fire  and 
sword" — an  inhuman  resort,  but  sanctioned  by 
the  old  laws  of  that  country  against  attainted 
rebels.  The  order  was  sent  down  to  the  pri\'y 
council  at  Edinburgh,  wliich  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  allotted  money 
and  othei-  necessaries  for  the  pnrjjose.  Breadal- 
bane, Tai'bet,  and  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  the  king's  troops,  flattering  them- 
selves, it  is  suspected,  with  the  ])rospect  of  part 
of  the  rebel  chiefs'  estates.  But  those  Jacobites 
yielded  on  the  approach  of  the  danger,  and  they 
all  hurried  in  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William, 
with  tlie  single  exceptionofMacdouald  of  Glencoe, 
an  hereditary  enemy  of  Lord  Breadalbane.  Bur- 
net says,  that "  these  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  were 


devotion,  and  fear,  and  hate,  and  revenge,  this  arid  dispute  of 
pedants  drew  along  with  it  the  most  glowing  emotions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  question  became  utterly  out  of  the  province  of 
argument.  It  was  veiy  possible  that  Episcopacy  might  be  of 
apostolical  institution  ;  but  for  this  institution  houses  had  been 
burned  .and  fields  laid  w.aste,  and  the  gospel  had  been  preached 
in  wildernesses,  and  its  ministers  had  been  shot  in  their  prayers, 
and  husbands  had  been  mui'dered  before  their  wives,  and  vii-gins 
had  been  defiled,  and  many  had  died  by  the  executioner,  and 
by  massacre,  and  in  imprisonment,  and  in  exile  .and  slavery, 
.and  women  had  been  tied  to  stakes  on  the  sea-shore  tiU  the  tide 
rose  to  overflow  them,  and  some  h.ad  been  tortured  and  mutil- 
ated ;  it  w.as  a  religion  of  the  boots  and  the  thumbscrew,  which 


a  good  ra.an  must  be  very  cold  blooded  indeed  if  he  did  not  hate 
.and  reject  from  the  hands  which  oifered  it.  For,  after  all,  it  is 
much  more  certain  that  the  Supreme  Being  abhors  crucify  and 
persecution,  than  that  lie  has  set  up  bishops  to  have  .a  sni>eriority 
over  presbyters," — Hall.am,  Const.  Hist.  Enri.,  vol.  ii.  p.  47(t. 

1  Burnet  mentions,  as  a  fact,  the  extremely  probable  circum- 
stance that  the  Higldandere  believed  that  the  noblemen  intcn<led 
to  keep  the  best  part  of  the  money  to  themselves.  *'  There  is  .a 
tradition,  th.at  when  Lord  Nottingh.am  aftenv.ards  wrote  to 
Lord  Bre.ad.alb.ane  to  account  for  the  £1"2,000  which  had  been 
given  him  to  be  divided  among  the  Highlanders,  he  answered  — 
My  lord,  the  Ilighl.ands  are  quiet ;  the  money  is  spent ;  and  this 
is  the  best  w.ay  of  accounting  between  friends." — Satrpnplc. 
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l)elieved  guilty  of  nmcli  robbery,  auJ  miuiy  mur- 
ders; aud  so  had  gained  too  mucli  by  their  pil- 
fering war  to  be  easily  brought  to  give  it  over;" 
aud  a  more  recent  historian  affirms  that  Secre- 
tary Dalrym|)le  thought  "  that  mercy  would  be 
thrown  away  iipon  them,  because  they  had  been 
in  the  irreclaimable  habit  of  making  incursions 
into  the  low  countries  for  plunder,  and  because 
he  had  liimsclf  obtained  a  pardon  for  them  from 
King  AVilliani,  when,  one  of  the  clan  having  dis- 
covered liis  accomplices  in  a  crime,  the  rest  liad 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  every  man  of  the  tribe  liad 
stabbed  him  with  a  dirk,  Glencoe,  the  chieftain, 
giving  the  first  blow."'  But  all  this  was  High- 
land law  and  Highland  usage;  and  if  the  misdo- 
ings of  the  Macdoualds  had  been  tenfold  greater, 
the  government  would  still  be  inexcusable  for 
the  detestable  transactions  which  followed.  Upon 
the  last  ilay  of  December — the  last  day  to  which 
the  proclamation  of  i)ardon  extended — the  old 
chief  went  to  Fort  William  and  offered  to  take 
the  oaths.  But  the  officer  in  command  refused 
to  administer  them,  alleging  that  he  was  not  a 
civil  magistrate.  Macdonald  then  repaired  to 
Inverary,  but  the  journej'  was  rough  aud  the 
weather  stormy,  and  he  did  not  reach  that  town 
till  two  or  three  days  after  the  prescribed  1st  of 
January.  The  sheriif  of  the  county,  however, 
after  some  scruples,  administered  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  aud  then  the  chief  returned  to  his 
native  valley  of  Glencoe,  which  runs  between 
lofty  mountains.  It  was  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  letter  of  the  proclamation ;  and  a  war- 
rant, as  we  believe  upon  a  misrepresentation  of 
circumstances,  was  procured  from  King  William, 
signed  both  aboveaud  below  with  his  own  hand, 
for  proceeding  to  execution,  which  meant  the 
extermination  of  the  little  elan.  In  the  month 
of  February,  when  old  Macdonald  believed  himself 
safe  on  his  oaths,  two  companies  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Cajitain  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  uncle 
to  the  wife  of  one  of  the  old  chief's  sou.s,  marched 
up  the  valle}',  and  took  quarters  among  the  clan, 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends.  The  soldiers  were 
Highlanders  like  themselves.  They  remained 
in  the  valley  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  then  rose  in 
the  night-time  to  butcher  their  uususjjecting 
hosts.  Thirty-eight  men  of  the  clan  were  mur- 
dered in  their  sleep,  and  the  rest  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  for  the  alarm  given  bj' 
one  of  the  chief's  sons,  who  overheard  one  of  the 
soldiers  saying  to  another,  that  he  liked  not  the 
work — that  he  had  not  courage  to  kill  them  so. 


'  D.ilrymple,  Memoirs.  It  is  .also  said  that  the  men  of  Glencoe 
had  distinguished  themselTea  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  by 
their  cruelties  on  the  Covenanters  and  Cameronians,  when  the 
wild  Highlanders  were  let  loose  hy  the  prelatists.  In  all  direc- 
tions we  find  strong  passions  at  work,  except  in  King  William, 
who  had  none,  and  who  was  certainly  not  bloodthil-sty  on  any 
other  occasion 


"  This  massacre,"  says  Burnet,  "raised  a  mighty 
outcry,  aud  was  published  by  the  French  in  their 
gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites  in  their  libels,  to 
cast  a  reproacli  on  tlie  king's  government,  as 
cruel  and  barbarous ;  though,  in  all  other  in- 
stances, it  had  ajipeared  that  his  own  inclinations 
were  gentle  and  mild,  rather  to  an  excess.  The 
king  sent  oi-ders  to  in("|uire  into  the  matter;  but 
when  the  letters  writ  upon  this  business  were  all 
examined,  which  I  myself  read,  it  appeared  that 
so  many  were  involved  in  the  matter,  that  the 
king's  gentleness  prevailed  on  him  to  a  fault,  and 
he  contented  himself  with  dismissing  only  the 
Master  of  Stair  from  his  sendee."  Stair  was 
soon  re-employed ;  and  the  Highlanders,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  sift  the  evidence,  con- 
tinued to  associate  him  and  William  as  the  real 
authors  of  the  bloody  deed.- 

William  returned  from  the  Continent  in  the 
month  of  Novembei',  at  a  moment  wdien  plots 
and  conspiracies,  some  new,  some  old,  were  on 
foot  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  soon 
made  an  almost  entire  change  in  the  offices  of 
government,  going  back  to  the  Whigs,  although 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  intrigues  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germain.  His  principle  of  action 
seems  to  have  been  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  be  faithful,  and  to  remove  those  fears  of  a 
counter-revolution,  which  had  been  the  source  of 
the  infidelity  of  many  of  them.  He  knew  that 
kind  of  human  nature,  and  was  fully  aware  that 
if  they  found  it  more  profitable  and  more  safe  to 
serve  him  than  King  James,  he  might  count 
upon  their  services.  But  the  luisfoi'tune  was, 
he  could  never  fully  establi.sh  this  conviction  of 
security  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them  :  thei'e  was 
a  despicable  dread  of  the  power  of  the  "  Grand 
Monarque,"  though  it  was  now  waning,  and  a 
consequent  apprehension  that,  after  all,  the  exiled 
king  or  his  sou  would  be  restored.  AVilliaiu 
changed  many  of  the  lord-lieutenancies  and  ma- 
gistracies in  the  counties,  in  favoiu-  of  the  Whigs, 
and  put  Whigs  into  most  of  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment. Charles  Montague  (subsequently  Viscount 
and  Earl  of  Halifax),  an  ardent  Whig,  was  soon 
afterwai'ds  made  ch.ancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
Admiral  Russell  was  restored  to  his  place  in 
lieu  of  the  three  unlucky  commanders;  and  Lord 
Slirewsbury  was  re-a]5pointed  secretary  of  state, 
Nottingham  being  now  dismissed  from  that  office. 
Still  further  to  win  over  the*  Whig  party,  he,  a 
few  months  after,  made  some  very  unusual  pro- 
motions in  the  peerage,  creating  one  marquis  and 
five  dukes.     The  marquis  was   Normanby,  the 


-  It  .appeai-s  most  certain  that  the  most  criminal  party  w.ts 
Lord  Breadalbane,  who  was  well  known  to  have  had  a  long  feud 
^rith  Slacdonald.  Burnet  says  th,at  he  w<ts  anxious  both  to 
gi-atify  liis  own  revenge,  and  to  render  William  odiovis  to  all  the 
Highlanders;  that  he  went  up  to  London  on  pm-pose,  and  got 
the  king  to  sign  and  countei-sign  the  barbarous  order  in  a  hui-ry. 
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dukes  were  Leeds,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  Devon- 
shire, aud  Shrewsbury.  The  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury iniuiediately  attempted  to  bring  his  friend 
Marlborougli  into  employment  witli  him ;  but 
the  king,  without  assigning  any  speciho  reason, 
told  the  duke  that  Blarlborough  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trusted.  Godolphiu,  however,  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  general,  who  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
had  done  in  his  intrigues  with  the  exiled  family, 
was  admitted  into  the  ministry.  But  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  time  was 
William's  admitting  into  a  considei'able  degree 
of  favour  and  contidence  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
the  obnoxious  minister  of  James  11,,  who,  at 
the  Revolution,  had  fled  to  the  Continent.' 

Upon  the  ]jledges  of  support  tendered  by  the 
restored  "Whigs,  William  ventured  to  reject  pro- 
]josals  for  peace  which  were  offered  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  the  course  of  this  winter.  The  conduct  of 
William  in  this  great  matter  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  boundless  censure;  but  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional grumblings  at  taxes,  the  English  peojile 
shai-ed  largely  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  it,  aud 
the  English  parliament  did  not  raise  a  single  com- 
])laiut  at  the  time. 

To  this  parliament,  which  met  on  the  7th  of 
November,  the  king  was  unusually  frank.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained by  laud  and  sea,  but  spoke  them  out  fairly. 
The  commons  unanimously  voted  "  that  they 
would  grant  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  vigorous 
pi-osecution  of  the  war;"  and,  without  much  de- 
lay, it  was  carried  that  the  laud  forces  should  be 
raised  to  83,000,  exclusive  of  otHcers,  aud  that 
the  navy  should  be  40,000.  Both  houses,  how- 
ever, made  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  the  late 
miscarriages  by  sea ;  and  the  commons  voted 
"  that  there  had  been  a  notorious  and  treacher- 
ous mismanagement."  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry, Lord  Falkland,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  was  censured 
and  dismissed:  and  after  a  short  interval,  the  du- 
bious Admiral  Russell  was  put  at  the  head  of  that 
board  with  a  considerable  extension  of  powers. 

The  articles  of  Limerick  were  far  too  generous, 
humane,  aud  enlightened  to  be  acted  upon  in 
that  age  :  though  approved  of  by  the  king,  they 
had  given  mortal  offence  to  Protestant  intolerance 
and  cupidity;  aud  the  men  to  whom  AViUiam  had 
intrusted  the  government  of  Ireland  had,  ])artly 
through  choice,  and  partly  through  necessity — 


*  Under  date  of  this  ye-ir  (1603),  Burnet  says;  "  But  the  per- 
son that  had  the  king's  confidence  to  the  highest  degree  was  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  ;  who,  by  his  long  experience  .and  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  had  gained  .nn  ascendant  over  him, 
aud  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any  Englishman  ever  had." 
Yet,  to  use  a  familial- expression,  William  never  trusteil  Smider- 
land  farther  than  he  could  see  him ;  nor  did  King  James,  who 
w.os  actually  hi  treaty  with  his  fatal  ex-minister,  give  him  any 
more  of  his  real  confidence. 


being  driven  on  by  the  Irish  f'rotestants  and 
English  and  Scottish  settlers — dejjarted  widely 
from  the  sjiirit  of  those  articles ;  and  in  other 
matters  to  which  that  treaty  did  not  extend,  liad 
rapaciously  and  tyrannically  begun,  or  rather 
renewed,  that  pacha-like  system  of  government 
which  continued  to  prevail  in  Ii-eland  down  to 
a  very  recent  date. 

-incfi  The  year  opened  with  fresh  dis- 
asters and  failures  at  sea,  the  sort 
of  reverses  which  the  English  (ieople  bear  with 
the  least  temper.  Ailmiral  Wheeler,  who  hatl 
gone  to  the  Mediterranean  to  look  after  the  re- 
turning Smyrna  tleet,  was  surpri-sed  in  the  month 
of  February,  when  near  the  straits,  by  one  of 
the  most  terrible  of  tempests;  he  was  sunk  in 
the  Sussex  with  all  his  men,  and  two  other  line- 
of-battle  ships,  three  men-of-war  of  inferior  rate, 
aud  many  trading  vessels,  went  to  the  bottom. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  elements:  what  follows 
was  the  result  of  treachery.  William  had  once 
more  resolved  to  destroy  the  arseuals,  docks,  and 
shipping  at  Brest,  by  making  a  lodgment  on  the 
narrow  neck  of  laud  which  sejiarates  Brest  Roads 
from  the  roadstead  of  Camaret,  and  commands 
the  bay  and  the  harbour ;  but  his  intention  was 
betrayed  to  King  James  early  in  the  spring,  by 
Marlborough's  bosom  friend,  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
now  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  subsequently 
by  Marlborough  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2d 
of  May.^  It  was  the  first  week  in  June  before 
everything  was  ready,  and  then,  apparently  by  a 
private  arrangement  between  William  aud  Rus- 
sell, the  command  of  the  fleet,  wliicli  consisted  of 
about  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  was  transferred  to 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  accompanied  by  General 
Tollemache  with  about  6000  laud  troo])S.  These 
commanders  ajjpeared  off  Brest  on  the  7th  of 
June;  but  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  great 
engineer  Vauban  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  put  that  place  and  its  environs  into  a 
most  formidable  attitude  of  defence;  and  he  had 
written  to  his  master,  Louis,  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  apprehension — that  he  had  made  all 
the  passages  under  the  castle  bomb-proof — dis- 
posed ninety  mortars  aud  300  cannon  in  jjroper 
places— drawn  up  all  the  sliips  out  of  the  enemy's 
reach — aud  collected  300  bombardiers,  300  gen 
tlemeu  volunteers,  and  4000  regular  troops,  be- 
sides a  regiment  of  dragoons  just  an-ived.  When 
the  English  fleet  drew  near,  they  found  the 
shore  lined  with  eutreuchmeuts  and  batteries, 
with  cavalry  di-awu  up  in  regular  order  behind 
them;  and  when  they  advanced  still  nearer, 
three  masked  batteries,  whicli  till  then  had  been 
effectually  concealed,  ojiened  upon  them  with  a 
tremendous  fire.     Tollemaclie,  who  was  making 
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ready  to  land,  waseonfoiiiuk-d,  liiit  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  die  is  cast — we  cannot  iu  lionom-  retreat !" 
About  900  English  soldiera  were  thrown  upon 
the  beach  in  C'am!u-et  Bay,  flanked  right  and  left 
with  batteries  and  entrenchments;  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  (Jaerniai'then,  Danby's  son,  fighting 
bi-avely  for  the  countiy  which  his  father  was 
betraying,'  covered  the  lauding  of  these  men 
with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  his  shij)s  all  the  wliile 
being  exposed  to  a  heavy  cross-fire.  The  men 
that  were  lauded  were  assailed  on  all  sides,  but 
they  formeil,  and,  perceiving  that  the  French 
were  slackening  their  fire,  they  gave  a  loud  huzza 
and  rushed  towards  the  batteries;  but  at  that 
moment  French  dragoons  were  seen  issuing 
through  pa.ssages  purposely  left  between  the  en- 
treuchmeuts.  The  unprotected  English  foot 
halted,  wavered,  and  wei'e  soon  thrown  into  com- 


plete disorder  by  the  charge  of  the  French  horse. 
Meanwhile  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  half  of  the 
English  beats  had  lieen  left  dry  on  the  beach. 
Unable  to  get  off,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
that  had  landed  were  miserably  slaughtered,  or 
forced  to  beg  for  quarter ;  and  General  Tolle- 
raache,  after  displaying  more  valour  than  con- 
duct, i-eceived  a  mortal  wound.  With  this  great 
loss,  and  with  the  additional  loss  of  about  400 
seamen  and  one  ship,  the  English  armament, 
with  a  drooping  flag,  retired  from  Brest. 

Soon  after  the  melancholy  failure  at  Brest,  the 
fleet  under  Berkeley  bombarded  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed Dieppe  and  Havre-de-Grace,  destroyed 
all  the  unprotected  French  shipping  and  fishing- 
boats,  augmented  the  want  and  misery  already 
felt  by  the  poor  French  jieojjle,  and  threw  the 
whole  coast  into  an  agonv  of  consternation.    This 


*  Yet  Lord  Caermarthen  had  been,  or  soon  afterward  became 
involved  in  the  Jacobite  plota  and  correspondences. 


was  calle<l  a  proper  retaliation  for  tlie  barbarous 
excesses  committed  by  the  French  the  preceding 
year  at  Heidelberg  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Palatinate.  But  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
another  j)art  of  the  English  navy  ]ierformed  more 
honourable  service.  Admiral  Russell,  now  aj)- 
]iarently  steady  and  trusty,  sailed  into  the  Medi- 
terranean with  a  noble  fleet,  consisting  of  about 
sixty-five  ships  of  the  line,  English  and  Dutch, 
and  not  only  cleared  that  sea  of  De  Tour\'ille  and 
the  Frencli,  but  relieved  Barcelona,  blockaded 
Toulon,  imposed  respect  upon  the  states  of  Venice 
and  Tuscany,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  to  acknowledge  William's  title,  re-ani- 
mated the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  waver- 
ing and  thinking  of  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
and  made  the  English  flag  resjjected  from  one 
end  of  the  inland  sea  to  the  other.  And  when 
Russell  had  performed  these 
signal  services,  instead  of  com- 
ing home,  he  wintered  with  his 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be 
at  hand  to  prevent  the  annual 
junction  of  the  Toulon  and 
Brest  fleets.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  maritime  trade  of 
England,  which  had  been  de- 
clining ever  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, began  to  revive,  and  a 
new  and  xnithought-of  spirit 
was  infused  into  it  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years. 

The  land  campaign  was  far 
from  being  so  brilliant.  Wil- 
liam again  concentrated  the 
allied  forces  at  Louvain,  and 
found  himself  at  the  head  of 
nearly  100,000  men;  Luxem- 
bourg, inferior  iu  number, 
made  use  of  his  old  art  of  avoiding  battle. 
Through  the  German  slowness,  a  movement 
conducted  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  invade 
French  Flanders  was  frustrated.  The  confede- 
I'ates  were  fain  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
capture  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Huy;  and  so 
the  campaign  in  these  parts  ended,  the  troops 
going  to  the  annual  indulgence  of  winter-quar- 
ters about  the  middle  of  October.  LTpon  the 
Rhine  the  French  were  much  more  severely 
chastised;  for  when  Marshal  Delorges  crossed 
that  river,  he  was  again  driven  back  with  loss 
and  shame  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  followed 
him  across  the  French  frontier,  established  him- 
self for  the  summer  in  Alsace,  and  laid  the  whole 
of  that  province  under  contribution.  On  the 
side  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  little  or  nothing  had 
been  done.  In  Spain,  where  the  French  had 
reduced  Castel-Follet  with  other  strong  fortresses, 
an<l  had  promised  themselves  the  entire  posses- 
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sion  of  Catalonia,  Marshal  Noailles,  disconcerted 
by  the  appearance  of  Admiral  Russell  and  the 
relief  of  Barcelona,  retreated.  The  Turks,  who 
had  performed  the  part  of  allies  to  the  French, 
by  iuvailing  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
emperor,  hail  been  very  unsuccessful  the  whole 
of  this  year,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  camjiaign, 
of  all  their  fortresses  on  the  north  of  the  Danulje, 
none  remained  to  them  except  Temesvar. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  William  met  his 
parliament.  Loyal  addresses  were  returned,  and 
supplies  to  the  amount  of  £.5,000,000  were  readily 
voted ;  but  with  the  supply  bills  the  triennial 
parliament  bill  kept  pace.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber that  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Harley,  who 
was  now  rising  into  eminence ;  it  passed  both 
houses  by  a  great  majority ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
December  it  was  j)reseuted  to  William,  who  now 
gave  the  royal  assent:  but  this  was  attributed 
by  man_r  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  queen, 
whose  death  it  was  imagined  might  weaken  his 
right,  and  lead  to  fresh  and  more  ilaugerous  con- 
sjiiracies.  This  act,  by  which  a  new  parliament 
was  to  be  called  every  third  year,  and  the  present 


•  parliament  to  be  dissolved  before  the  2.5th  of 
March,  1096,  was  received  by  the  nation  with  very 
great  joy.  Six  days  after  it  became  law  Queen 
Mary  breathed  her  last.  Her  constitution,  which 
had  never  been  a  good  one,  was  weakened  by 
much  mental  sutVering,  and  in  this  state  she  was 
attacked  by  small-pox  of  the  most  malignant  sort. 
After  Ij'ing  silent  for  some  hoiu-s,  or  only  utter- 
ing a  few  disjointed  words,  she  exjjired  on  the 
28th  of  December,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  AVhatever 
was  Mary's  character  and  conduct  as  a  daughter 
and  a  sister,  she  wna  certainly  the  most  devoted 
and  exemplary  of  royal  wives.  She  had,  indeed, 
the  good  sense  and  the  good  fortune  to  obey  and 
revere  the  commanding  intellect  of  her  husband; 
and  she  tenderly  loved  his  person,  though  she  was 
childless  by  him,  and  though,  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  pi'actice  of  sovereigns,  he  kept  a 
mistress  in  the  court.  And  William  responded 
to  all  this  tenderness  with  a  feeling  which  had 
been  deemed  alien  to  his  cold  manners,  so  that 
for  some  weeks  after  her  death,  he  could  neither 
see  company  nor  attend  to  his  usual  business. 
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HE  Jacobites  now  pretended  that 
Mary  had  had  a  right  bj'  her  birth 
to  the  crown,  and  that  William's 
share  in  that  right  was  made  void 
by  her  death:  and  many  who  wei-e 
not  decided  Jacobites  took  up  the 
s;ime  opinion,  representing  that,  by  the  act  of 


settlement,  the  Princess  Anne  had  a  preferal>le 
claim  to  the  throne.  But  these  parties  were  not 
strong  enough  in  parliament  to  undertake  any- 
thing ;  and,  by  means  of  Sunderland,  Marl- 
borough, and  his  influential  wife,  and  the  Lord- 
keejier  Somers,  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  between  the  king  and  the  Princess  Anne. 
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The  Marlboroiighs,  in  forwarding  tlie  reconcilia- 
tion, liad  expectc<l  to  be  partakers  of  its  good 
fruits ;  but  tlie  rational  repugnance  of  William 
continued,  and  the  genei-al  renewed  his  double- 
dealing  intercour.se  with  the  exiled  family,  and 
regularly  attended  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where 
he  voted  with  Kochester  and  the  other  ze.alous 
Tories,  and  put  his  name  to  their  addresses 
and  violent  protests. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session 
there  was  a  searching  inquiry  into 
corrupt  practices,  wliich  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versal tlirough  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  turned 
out  of  his  place  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  Sir  John 
Trevor,  speaker  of  the  house,  was  expelled;  and 
Mr.  Huugerford,  being  also  convicted  of  corrup- 
tion, was  turned  out  of  the  house.  But  the  in- 
quiry, once  begun,  could  not  be  made  to  stop 
here.  It  -was  found,  from  the  books  of  the  East 
India  Company,  that  great  sums  of  money  had 
been  given  by  the  Company  for  secret  services 
done  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
last  year,  pending  a  life-and-death  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  company  and  the  promoters  of  a 
new  one,  the  secret  service  money  rose  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  .£167,000.  Sir  Thomas 
Cook,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Conmions  and 
a  governor  of  the  Company,  was  called  upon  to 
explain  how  this  money  had  been  expended. 
Cook  refused  to  answer,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  The  commons  then  brought  in  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  to  force  a  full  revelation. 
When  this  bill  -was  carried  up  to  the  lords,  it 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
(Danby),  then  lord-pre.sident  of  the  council,  wlio 
spoke  like  an  incorruptible  patriot,  but  who  had 
himself  touched  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
money.  His  very  heat  made  him  the  more  sus- 
))ected;  and  the  bill  ultimately  jjassed  the  lords. 
It  soon  appeared  in  evidence  that  his  Grace  of 
Leeds,  through  Mr.  Bates,  a  very  close  friend, 
liad  offered  to  do  the  old  Company  good  service 
for  5000  guineas.  The  commons  resolved  that 
articles  of  imjieachment  should  be  drawn  up 
against  the  duke.  In  a  few  days  the  articles 
"were  engrossed  and  presented  to  the  lords.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  the  principal  witness  had  ab- 
sconded. The  commons,  confomided  by  the  eva- 
sion, knew  not  what  to  do;  l>ut  they  gave  in  that 
evasion  as  the  sole  cause  of  their  delay,  not 
scrupling  to  intimate  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
could  produce  the  missing  witness,  who  was  his 
own  servant,  if  he  thought  fit.  His  grace  called 
for  an  immediate  ti-ial,  or  for  the  immediate 
dropping  of  the  impeachment. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  William,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  prorogued  the  jiarliament.  "  It 
was  intended,'  says  Burnet,  "  to  hang  up  the 


matter  to  another  session,  but  an  act  of  grace 
came  in  at  the  end  of  this,  with  an  excejjtion, 
indeed,  as  to  corruption;  yet  this  whole  discovery 
was  let  fall,  and  it  was  believed  that  too  many 
of  all  sides  were  concerned  in  it ;  foi-,  by  a  com- 
mon consent,  it  was  never  revived."  Enough 
had  appeared  to  prove  the  Duke  of  Leeds  guilty; 
yet  William,  for  considerations  of  ex])ediency, 
allowed  him  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  council. 

Six  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the  English 
parliament  the  Scottish  parliament  assembled. 

The  loud  outcry  raised  on  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe  still  continued.  In  the  end,  the 
Scottish  parliament  justified  the  king's  instruc- 
tions, but  voted  that  the  execution  at  Glencoe  was 
"a  barbarous  massacre,"  and  that  it  was  "  puslied 
on  by  the  secretary  of  state's  lettei-s  beyond  the 
king's  orders." 

It"  was  during  this  session  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament that  the  scheme  was  presented  of  a 
Scottish  company  and  colony  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  which  ended  in  a  great  amount  of  human 
suffering,  and  an  increase  of  unpopularity  to  the 
king.  The  Scottish  parliament,  in  the  year  1693, 
had  ]iassed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce, by  which  it  was  jM'ovided  that  letters-pa- 
tent should  be  granted  to  all  such  as  should  ofifer 
to  set  up  new  manufactures,  establish  new  settle- 
ments, or  drive  any  new  trade;  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  act,  some  of  the  English  inter- 
lopers in  the  East  India  trade,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  Company,  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
some  merchants  in  Scotland,  who  now  undertook 
to  procure  a  special  act  for  a  new  colony  from 
their  parliament.  There  was  one  Paterson,  a 
man  of  no  education,  but  of  great  notions,  which, 
as  was  generally  said,  he  had  learned  from  the 
buccaneers,  who  knew  the  New  World  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  better  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  and  with  whom  it  was  believed  he  had 
associated  for  some  time.  Paterson  made  the 
Scotch  mercliants  believe  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  secret — that  he  knew  of  a  country 
where  gold  mines  were  rich  and  many,  and  where 
the  Spaniards  were  not; — a  country  admirably 
situated  for  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
For  some  time  he  did  not  describe  this  happy 
land,  but  only  desired  that  the  West  Indies  might 
be  named  in  any  new  act  they  proposed.  Mean- 
while an  act  was  passed,  and  received  the  royal 
assent,  giving  the  undertakers  most  extensive 
privileges,  with  a  limitation,  however,  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  England. 
Paterson  then  named  his  promised  land.  It  was 
the  isthmus  of  Dai'ien,  which  connects  the  two 
continents  of  America,  and  which  the  English 
buccaneers  had  made  the  scene  of  most  extraor- 
dinary adventures  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.     Paterson,   who  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
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geognipliy,  coiisiilcred  tliat  isthiiuis  as  a  iilaco 
wliere  a  good  settlement  might  be  made,  or  rather 
two  settlements,  for  he  proposed  establishing  a 
town  and  bloekhouse  on  tlie  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  another  over  iigainst  it  in  Panama  Bay,  on 
the  sliores  of  the  Pacific,  from  which,  conjointly, 
a  trade  might  be  opened  both  with  the  West 
Indies  and  with  the  East,  and  means  taken  to 
keep  the  S|xiniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
isthmus  in  quiet,  if  not  in  subjection.  When  the 
jiassing  of  this  ill-considered  act  was  known  in 
London,  many  more  rich  merchants  entered  into 
the  scheme,  anil  thus  provoked  more  than  ever 
tlie  hostility  of  the  East  India  Com|)any.  When 
all  was  read}',  Paterson  an<l  his  jieople,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  1200  souls,  set  sail,  in  fifty  Scottish 
shi])s,  to  famine  and  destruction,  but  with  the 
confident  hope  of  establishing  a  great  colony,  and 
realizing  enormous  wealth. 

In  Ireland,  the  first  session  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment was  held  in  the 
course  of  this  year 
(1695),  and  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency 
was  completely  and 
tyrannically  estab- 
lished under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lonl 
Capel,  now  lord- 
deputy,  "  who,"  says 
Burnet,  "studied  to 
render  himself  pojiu- 
lar,  ami  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  Irish 
without  any  nice  re- 
gard to  justice  or 
equity."      But  Capel 

was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  who 
succeeded  him,  and  who  acted  upon  the  one 
principle — that  the  only  way  to  keep  Ireland 
quiet  was  to  coerce  the  natives,  and  degrade  and 
persecute  their  religion.  By  a  series  of  acts 
passed  during  this  and  the  next  reign  by  the 
English  parliament,  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
peojjle  were  put  into  the  chains  of  a  new  and 
complicated  bondage. 

On  the  12th  of  May  William  embarked  to  \mi 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army.  One 
great  event  which  contributed  to  hasten  the  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  death 
of  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  that  age,  who  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  The  other  great  generals  of 
France,  and  Seignelai,  the  son  of  Colbert,  who  had 
called  the  Freneli  navy  into  existence,  and  Lou- 
vois,  the  greatest  of  her  statesmen,  were  all  dead 
already;  there  were  none  that  promised  to  supply 
tlieir  places ;  Barbessieux,  the  new  minister,   a 
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ci'cature  of  courts  and  saloons,  pronioted  by  court 
intrigues  and  the  influence  of  mistresses,  was 
wliolly  incapable  of  contending  with  the  dilii- 
culties  in  which  even  his  great  ])rc(K'cessor  had 
left  the  country;  and  if  to  this  we  add  that  the 
oppressed  peojjle,  in  many  parts  of  France,  were 
absolutely  perishing  with  hunger,  the  reader  will 
unilerstand  that  the  French  army  in  Flanders, 
badly  supplied  with  provisions  aud  recruits,  and 
commanded  by  third-rate  generals,  Boutllers  and 
Villeroy,  was  in  no  condition  to  repair  the  check 
it  had  received  in  the  last  camjiaign.  The  im- 
portant city  of  Natnur,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1092,  was  soon  invested. 
The  garrkson  then  amounted  to  14,000  or  15,000 
men,  under  tlie  brave  Boutllers,  and,  as  Vauban 
had  been  employed  upon  the  works,  the  French 
deemed  the  place  impregnable.  The  siege  of 
Namur  was  prosecuted  witli  vigour  under  the 
eye  of  William,  and  the  direction  of  the  great 
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engineer  C'ohorne.  The  king,  though  a  valetu- 
dinarian, shared  in  the  fatigues  as  well  as  in  the 
dangers  of  the  common  soldiery.  On  the  27th 
of  July,  at  the  storming  of  the  first  counterscarp, 
Mr.  Godfrey,  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  had  come  over  to  speak  with  the 
king  upon  some  financial  business,  but  who  ven- 
tured where  he  was  not  wanted,  was  killed,  with 
several  other  jiersons,  close  to  William's  side.'  It 
was  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  attended  with 
a  prodigious  loss  of  life.  The  town  was  carried 
on  the  3d  of  August;  but  Boufflers  still  held  out 
in  the  castle,  with  6000  or  7000  men.     Marshal 


'  According  to  a  note  in  Ralph,  "tradition  also  adds,  that  a 
short  parley  had  just  before  passed  between  them  to  the  follow- 
ing eOect : — 

"  Kin'j. — v\8  yon  are  no  adventurer  in  tlio  trade  of  war,  Mr. 
Godfrey,  1  think  you  should  not  eximse  yom-self  to  the  hazards 
of  it. 

"Mr.  Godfrey. — Not  being  more  exposed  than  your  majesty, 
shoulil  I  be  excui4.ibIo  if  I  showed  more  concern? 

**  A')»f7.— Yes;  I  am  in  my  duty,  and  therefore  have  a  more 
reasonable  claim  to  preservation." 
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Villeroy  advanced  with  a  relieving  army,  and 
came  pretty  close  to  the  lines  of  the  allies;  but, 
instead  of  attacking  King  William,  he  marched 
away  to  Brussels  and  bombarded  that  fine  old 
city.  Villeroy  then  increased  his  force  by  order- 
ing the  evacuation  of  various  towns  which  the 
French  had  recently  taken,  and  by  joining  the 
several  garrisons  to  his  army;  but,  as  he  was  mov- 
ing again  towai-ds  the  lines  of  Namur,  he  was 
faced  and  checked  by  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont, 
who,  having  joined  Lord  Athloue  on  the  plain  of 
Waterloo,  advanced  to  Gemappe,  and  then  to 
Mazey.  Villeroy  being  foiled,  and  the  castle  of 
Namur  being  almost  battered  to  pieces,  Boufflers 
accepted  terms  of  capitulation,  and,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  5538  Frenchmen — all  that  remained 
of  14,000 — evacuated  the  castle,  and  marched  off 
with  the  honours  of  war  towards  the  French  lines 
at  Mons.  In  other  directions  the  campaign  had 
been  inactive  and  inglorious  to  tlie  French.  On 
the  Rhine  the  Marshal  Delorges  had  been  again 
foiled  by  the  Prince  of  Baden;  in  Italy  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  had  recovered  possession  of  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Casale;  in  Spain  they  had  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  all  their  conquests  in  Cata- 
lonia beyond  Gironne.  But  the  Turks,  the  allies 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  had  again  dashed 
across  the  Danube,  and  inflicted  some  sevei-e 
blows  upon  the  Imperialists  in  Huugary.  The 
English  navy  had  continued  masters  of  the  sea. 

William  returned  to  England  on  the  20th  of 
October,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations. On  his  passage  through  London  to 
Kensington  the  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  he 
was  hailed  as  a  conqueror.  But  he  came  not  to 
enjoy  pomps  and  pageantries,  or  even  quiet,  which 
was  far  more  desirable  after  the  incessant  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone,  with  a  constitution  that 
•was  always  rather  sickly  than  robust.  On  the 
very  night  of  his  arrival  he  held  a  council  to  de- 
bate the  great  question  of  dissolving  the  ]ireseut 
parliament,  which,  by  the  triennial  act  so  recently 
]iassed,  might  sit  till  Lady  Day.  A  proclama- 
tion was  presently  published,  dissolving  this  par- 
liament, and  calling  another  for  the  22d  day  of 
November. 

Burnet  seems  to  attribute  a  journey,  which  the 
king  made  at  this  moment,  to  a  desire  of  influ- 
encing the  elections  by  courting  that  popularity 
of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  exceedingly  care- 
less. "  The  king,"  he  says,  "  made  a  progress  to 
the  north,  and  stayed  some  days  at  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland's,  which  was  the  first  public  mark 
of  the  high  favour  he  was  in.  The  king  studied 
to  constrain  himself  to  a  little  more  openness 
and  aftability  than  was  natural  to  him ;  but  his 
cold  and  dry  way  had  too  deep  a  root  not  to 
return  too  oft  upon  him."  And  we  learn  from 
other  quarters  that  the  English  gentry  were  again 


offended  at  this  dry,  cold  manner,  and  that  he  was 
offended  by  one  university  and  gave  offence  to 
the  other;  and  it  was  reja'esented,  no  doidit  with 
some  exaggeration,  that  the  only  place  where  he 
was  affable  and  courteous  was  at  Allhorp,  the 
seat  of  the  exceedingly  unjiopular  Sundfrland. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  friends 
of  James  gained  no  ground  in  the  elections.  "The 
Jacobites,"  says  Burnet,  "  were  so  decried  that 
few  of  them  were  elected;  but  many  of  the  sourer 
sort  of  Whigs,  who  were  much  alienated  from  the 
king,  were  chosen :  generally  they  were  men  of 
estates;  but  many  were  young,  hot,  and  without 
experience." 

On  the  appointed  day — the  22d  of  November 
— the  new  parliament  assendiled  :  the  commons 
again  chose  Foley  for  their  speaker,  and  the  king 
made  a  long  speech  from  the  throne.  The  de- 
mand for  su|iplies  was  still  very  high;  but  Wil- 
liam said  that,  as  he  had  engaged  in  the  ])resent 
war  by  the  advice  of  his  first  parliament,  who 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  reli- 
gion and  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  as  the  last  parliament,  with  great 
cheerfulness,  had  assisted  liim  to  carry  on  the 
war,  so  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the  jjresent 
would  be  unanimously  zealous  in  the  prosecution 
of  it,  particularly  since  the  advantages  gained 
this  year  aflbrded  a  reasonable  hope  of  future 
success.  "  Upon  this  occasion,"  said  he,  "I  can- 
not but  take  notice  of  the  courage  and  bravery 
of  the  English  troops,  which,  I  may  say,  have  an- 
swered their  highest  character  in  any  age;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  that,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  valour  and  power  of  England,  it  were  im- 
possible to  put  a  stop  to  the  ambition  and  great- 
ness of  France." 

The  decay  of  trade,  though  it  was  now  reviv- 
ing, and  the  encroachments  made  by  William's 
countrymen,  the  Dutch,  by  the  Scotch,  and  others, 
on  the  East  India  Company,  were  pi'ominent  to- 
pics in  the  numerous  invectives  against  the  go- 
vernment, which  had  recently  issued  from  the 
press.  The  double  relation  in  which  the  king 
stood  to  this  country  and  to  Holland  was  always 
the  source  of  infinite  clamour  and  jealousy;  and 
it  is  wonderful  that  national  prejudices  and  clash- 
ing interests  did  not  produce  more  serious  mis- 
chief to  his  goveniment.  It  was  .said,  for  example, 
by  pai'ty  writers,  that  the  great  losses  of  the 
English  had  been  connived  at  purposely  that  the 
Dutch  might  run  away  with  our  trade;  that  the 
navigation  act,  and  all  the  other  statutes  in- 
tended for  the  increase  of  our  shipping  and  the 
extension  of  our  home  manufactures,  had  become 
a  dead  letter;  that  the  importation  of  Dutch  com- 
modities, though  prohibited  by  the  laws,  had  been 
encouraged;  that  the  .states-general,  in  order  to 
cover  and  protect  their  own  merchant  vessels,  had 
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not  furnished  their  proper  quota  to  the  combined 
fleet,  uor  suflered  their  men-of-war  to  act  for  the 
common  sei*vice;  that  their  wants  and  deficiencies 
were  supplied  out  of  English  sUtres  and  English 
l)rovisious;  and  that,  instead  of  acting  in  confor- 
luitv  to  the  signals  and  instructions  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  condnned  fleet,  they  too 
often  detached  their  ships  of  war  to  act  as  guard- 
shi|)S  and  convoys  to  their  own  trade. 

Early  in  the  session  parliament  passed  the 
memorable  act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
treason  and  misprision  of  treason;  and  thus  se- 
cured ecpially  to  ]ieei*s  and  commoners,  and  to  all 
Englishmen,  a  palladium  against  the  suspicions 
and  malice  of  despotically  inclined  sovereigns. 
They  rectified  the  vile  state  of  the  coinage,  giving 
up  the  absurd  principle  of  raising  money  above  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  recommending  the  re-coining 
of  all  the  specie  in  England  in  milled  money.'  A 
bill  was  also  passed  for  preventing  charge  and  ex- 
])ense  in  elections;  meaning  to  level  a  blow  against 
the  profligate  corruption  which  was  practised  then, 
and  so  long  aftei-,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation 
and  the  demoralization  of  the  poorer  classes.- 

Above  all  men,  William  most  trusted  and 
cherished  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  who  had 
followed  him  througli  all  his  dangers  and  ditti- 
culties.  To  reward  his  important  services,  and 
to  testify  the  warmth  of  his  aflection,  he  had  be- 


*  "The  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  follies  of  magistrates  and  by  the  arts  of  mal- 
contents. A  squire  who  was  one  of  the  quorum,  would  some- 
times think  it  liis  duty  to  admuiister  to  his  neighbours  afc  this 
trying  conjuncture,  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  equity;  and  as 
no  two  of  these  rural  pretors  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of 
what  was  equitable,  their  edicts  added  confusion  to  confusion. 
In  one  parish  people  were,  in  outrageous  violation  of  the  law, 
tlireateued  with  the  stocks,  if  they  refused  to  take  clipped 
shillings  by  tale.  In  the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay 
6iich  shillings  except  by  weight.  The  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time,  laboured  indefatigably  m  their  vocation. 
They  harangued  iji  every  place  of  public  resort,  from  the  choco- 
late house  in  St.  James's  Street,  to  the  sanded  kitchen  on  the 
village  gieen.  In  verse  and  prose  they  incited  the  suffering 
multitude  to  rise  up  in  arras.  Of  the  tracts  which  they  pub- 
lished at  this  time,  the  most  remarkable  was  written  by  a  de- 
praved priest,  named  Grascombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scunility 
the  most  respectable  Nonjuroi's  had  long  been  ashamed.  He 
now  did  his  best  to  pei-suade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those 
members  of  parliament  who  liad  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.  It  would  be  too  mxich  to  say  that  the  malignant 
industiy  of  this  man  and  of  men  like  him  produced  no  effect  on 
a  population  which  was  doubtless  severely  tried.  There  were 
riots  in  several  pai-ts  of  the  country,  but  riots  which  were  sup- 
pressed with  little  difficulty,  and,  ati  far  ;is  can  be  discovered, 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  In  one  place  a  crowd 
of  poor  ignorant  creatiu-es,  excited  by  some  knavish  agitator, 
besieged  the  house  of  a  Whig  member  of  jjarliament,  and  clamor- 
ously insisted  on  having  their  short  money  changed.  The 
gentleman  consented,  and  desired  to  know  how  much  they  had 
brought.  After  some  delay,  they  were  able  to  produce  a  single 
clipped  half-crownx.  Such  tumiUta  as  this  were  at  a  distance 
exaggerated  into  rebellions  and  massacres.  At  Paris  it  was 
gravely  a-sserted  in  print  that,  in  an  English  town  which  was 
not  named,  a  soldier  and  a  butcher  had  qunnelled  about  a 
piece  of  money,  that  the  soldier  had  killed  tho  hut<;lier,  that  a 
great  fight  had  followed,  and  that  fifty  dead  bodies  were  left  on 
the  gromid.    Tlie  truth  was,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  great 


stowetl  Upon  Lord  Porthiinl  four  very  extensive 
manors  in  Denbighshire,  never  having  money  to 
sj)end  in  this  way.  The  donation  excited  a  ter- 
rible clamour:  it  wiis  pretended  that  the  king 
intended  to  make  this  Dutchman  Prince  of  Wales 
—to  give  him  all  that  the  crown  could  give  in 
the  ]»riucipality;  and  the  gentlemen  of  I)eid)igh- 
shire,  with  true  Welsh  heat,  i)etitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  against  these  grants.  To  the  fiery 
petition  William  coolly  replied,  "I  have  a  kind- 
ness for  my  Lord  Portland,  wOncli  he  has  deserved 
of  me  by  long  and  faithful  services;  but  I  had 
not  imagined  the  House  of  Commons  could  have 
been  concerned:  I  will  therefore  recall  the  grant, 
and  And  some  other  way  of  showing  my  favour 
to  him."  And  he  forthwith  ma<le  a  fresh  grant 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland  of  the  numors  of  (Jrau- 
tham,  Druchlow,  Pevenscy,  East  Greenwich,  &c., 
in  the  several  counties  of  Lincoln,  Cheshire,  Sus- 
sex, Kent,  together  with  the  honour  of  Penrith, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  other  manors 
in  Norfolk,  York,  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
As  these  ancient  crown-lands  were  far  apart,  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  the  king  was  creat- 
ing a  princijiality  for  his  favourite;  but  the  Eng- 
lish murmured  at  the  largeness  of  the  grants, 
and  probably  the  more  because  Bentinck  was  not 
only  a  foreigner,  but  a  man  of  cold  retiring 
habits,  like  his  master. 


body  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  praise.  The  judges,  when,  in 
September,  they  retui-ned  from  their  circuits,  reported  that  the 
temper  of  the  nation  was  excellent.  There  was  a  patience,  a 
reasonableness,  a  good  faith,  which  nobody  had  anticipated. 
Everybody  felt  that  nothing  but  mutual  help  and  mutual  for- 
bearance could  prevent  the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard 
creditor  who  sternly  demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled 
money,  was  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own 
creditors  with  demands  wliich  soon  brought  him  to  reason 
Jluch  vmeasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  to  pay  them  regidarly— if  they  were  not  paid  regiUarly, 
it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they  woiUd  supply  their  wants 
by  rapino ;  and  such  rapine  it  was  certain  that  the  nation, 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  military  exaction  and  oppression, 
would  not  tamely  endure.  But,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
through  this  tiying  year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever 
been  known  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  gently,  the  farmera,  the  shopkeepei-s,  supplied  the  red-coats 
with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal,  that  there 
was  no  bi-awling  and  no  marauding.  Severely  as  these  diffi- 
culties  have  been  felt,  L'Hermitage  writes,  'they  have  produced 
one  happy  effect — they  have  shown  how  good  the  siiirit  of  tho 
country  is.  No  person,  however  favourable  liis  opinion  of  tho 
English  may  have  been,  could  have  exiiected  tliat  a  time  of  such 
suffering  would  have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquillity.  Men  who 
loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated  maze  of  human 
affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  were  of  opinion 
that  but  for  the  interference  of  a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan 
so  elaborately  devised  by  g^i-eat  statesmen  and  great  philasophers, 
would  have  failed  completely  and  ignoniiuiously.'  " — Macaulai/, 
vol.  iv.  p.  705. 

2  "A  severe  biU  was  brought  in  for  voiding  all  the  elections 
of  parharaent  men,  where  the  elected  had  been  at  any  oxpenEO 
m  mejit,  di-ink,  or  money  to  proctn-e  votes :  it  was  very  strictly 
penned,  but  time  must  sliow  whether  any  evasions  can  be  found 
out  to  avoid  it:  certainly,  if  it  has  tlie  desired  effect,  it  would 
prove  one  of  the  best  laws  that  over  was  made  in  England,  for 
abuses  in  elections  were  grown  to  most  intolerable  excesses, 
which  threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation."— Bt(r»c(. 
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The  House  of  Lords  took  up  the  pojiidar  out- 
cry agahist  the  trading  charters  granted  to  the 
Scots,  and  represented  that  the  whole  trade  of 
the  larger  and  richer  kingdom  of  England  must 
be  destroyed  by  them.  They  invited  the  com- 
mons to  a  conference,  and  both  houses  agreed  in 
a,  joint  address  to  the  throue,  in  which  they  re- 
jiresenteil  that  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had 
lately  received  hi.s  majesty's  assent  in  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  for  creating  a  company  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Lidies,  was  like  to  bring  many 
great  prejudices  and  mischiefs  to  all  bis  English 
subjects  that  wei-e  concerned  in  the  wealth  or 
trade  of  this  nation;  that  the  said  act  exempted 
the  Scots  from  restraints,  customs,  taxes,  &c.; 
that  by  reason  of  these  great  advantages,  and  the 
duties  and  difficulties  that  lay  upon  their  trade 
in  England,  a  great  pai-t  of  the  stock  and  shipping 
of  this  nation  would  be  carried  to  Scotland,  and 
so  Scotland  would  be  made  a  free  port  for  all  the 
East  Indian  commodities;  that,  moreover,  the 
said  commodities  would  be  brought  by  the  Scotch 
into  England  by  stealth,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to 
the  vast  prejudice  of  English  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, and  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  majesty 
in  his  customs.  Loud  complaints  were  made  of 
the  Scotch  settling  themselves  in  plantations  in 
Axnerica,  to  the  great  detriment  of  English  com- 
merce ih  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton ,  wool,  masts,  &c.  To 
this  address  the  king  replied,  "  That  he  had  been 
ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  that  he  hoped  some 
remedies  might  be  found  to  prevent  the  incon- 
veniences which  might  arise  from  the  Scottish  act." 
But  the  commons  did  not  give 
over  the  clamour.  Being  quick- 
ened by  a  petition  from  the  English  East  India 
Company,  they,  on  the  26th  of  January,  came  to 
the  resolution  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies, 
&c.,  and,  under  colour  of  a  Scotch  act  of  par- 
liament, styling  themselves  a  company,  and  act- 
ing as  such,  and  raising  monies  in  this  kingdom 
for  carrying  on  the  said  company,  were  guilty  of 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour ;  and  that  the 
said  directors,  whose  names  were  inserted,  should 
be  impeached  of  the  said  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  spirit  of  jealousy  and  monopoly 
wa.s  bitter  and  boundless;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  framers  of  the  Scottish  act,  in  tenderness  to 
their  own  countrymen,  had  inserted  clauses  and 
conditions  which,  though  thought  necessary  for 
the  infant  foreign  trade  of  a  poor  coimtry,  gave 
the  Scots  invidious  advantages  over  the  estab- 
lished companies  in  England,  and  had  thus  ex- 
ceeded the  iutentions  of  William,  who  had  given 
the  royal  assent  in  a  hurry  in  his  camp  in  Flan- 
ders, and  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  turmoils  of 
■war.  ^A'^illiam  dismissed  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  his  lord  high- commissioner,  and  the  two 
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secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland,  and  made  great 
changes  in  the  ministry  of  that  kingdom.  All 
this,  with  the  assurances  of  his  English  ministers 
that  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  the  Scots  shoulil 
not  be  allowed  to  benefit  by  the  deception,  quieted 
the  powerful  East  India  Comiianj',  and  gave 
general  satisfaction  to  the  English,  who  had  not 
yet  forgotten  their  old  national  animosity.  "But," 
says  Burnet,  "when  it  was  understood  in  Scotland 
that  the  king  had  disowned  that  act,  from  which 
it  was  expected  that  gi'eat  riches  should  flow 
into  that  kingdom,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
gi-eat  and  how  general  an  indignation  was  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Jacobites  saw 
what  a  game  it  was  like  to  prove  in  their  hands : 
they  played  it  with  gi-eat  skill,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  cause,  in  a  course  of  many  years." 
At  this  moment,  however,  William  was  in  greater 
danger  from  the  Jacobites  in  England,  who,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  another  French  army 
of  invasion  collected  on  the  opposite  coasts,  were 
getting  ready  to  rise,  while  a  desperate  buntl 
among  them,  sanctioned  by  the  devout  and  peni- 
tent outcast  King  James,  were  planning  how 
they  could  best  assassinate  William.  Notwith- 
standing his  pilgrimages,  his  visitation  to  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe,  and  his  flagellationa  and 
fastings,  James  had  never  ceased  to  struggle  for 
his  earthly  crowns;  and  his  petty  court  at  St. 
Germain  had  been  the  scene  of  constant  plots 
and  intrigues,  including  some  of  the  darkest  dye. 
Perceiving  that  his  former  declarations  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  malcontent  Whigs, 
or  remove  all  the  jeidousies  of  Popery  entertained 
by  the  ultra-loyal  high-church  party,  James  re- 
solved to  promise  evei-ything,  with  the  mental 
reservation  of  a  fixed  intention  to  break  all  such 
of  these  promises  as  were  too  much  for  the  ten- 
derness of  his  conscience.  According  to  his  me- 
mou's,  he  was  sensible  he  should  be  blamed  by 
several  of  his  friends  for  making  such  promises 
and  submitting  to  such  "hard  terms;"  but,  "rea- 
sonably speaking,"  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do,  and  no  other  hojje  of  regaining  his 
kingdoms  than  by  gi-atifying  his  English  parti- 
zans.  To  satisfy  his  owu  conscience  he  applied 
to  learned  doctors  of  the  Eomish  church,  to 
bishops,  to  archbishops,  to  the  pope  himself,  and 
wherever  they  were  not  disposed  to  chime  in  with 
his  wishes  he  attempted  to  deceive  and  cajole 
them.  He  was  scai-cely  more  sincere  with  the 
Eoman  church  than  with  the  English  partizans. 
The  exiled  king  importuned  Louis  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  consternation  occasioned  by  Wil- 
liam's defeat  at  Landen  and  the  disasters  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  and  forthwith  invade  England.  He 
represented  as  confidently  as  ever  that  a  large 
part  of  the  nation  would  join  the  invading  force, 
and  conduct  him  back  in  triumiih  to  Whitehall. 
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But  Louis  was  not  in  condition  to  attempt  any-  prove  of  it,"  says  Barelay,  "if  it  coukl  be  carrieil 
tiling  of  the  sort,  and  James  was  still  obliged  to  I  on  with  that  secrecy  and  conduct  as  a  thing  of 
trust  to  his  intrigues  with  the  furious  Jacobites    that  consequence  ought  to  be;  u)5on  which  1  inl- 


and tlie  discontented  Whigs,  who  could  scarcely 
have  co-ojierated  for  a  week  if  the  course  of 
events  had  brought  tlieni  into  the  field.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  (IGDl)  two  emissa- 
ries from   the   court  of  St.    Germain  —  Crosby 


Geiimain. — From  a  print  by  Rigaxidm, 


.iiiil  Parker — were  discovered  and  committed  to 
prison,  but  Crosby  was  soon  liberated  u])on  bail, 
and  Parker  contrived  to  escape  out  of  the  Tower. 
To  counteract  the  Jacobite  agents  and  spies,  the 
court  employed  others ;  and,  apparently,  some  of 
these  scoundrels  took  pay  from  both  sides.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  winter  (1695-6)  Louis, 
for  his  own  interest,  liad  gone  again  into  James's 
plan  of  invasion,  and  had  collected  a  considerable 
fleet  and  army  on  the  coast;  and  James  had  sent 
over  Sir  George  Barclay  and  his  natural  son,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  to  promote  an  insurrection, 
without  which,  or  the  assurance  of  one  to  favour 
them  on  their  landing,  the  French  were  loath  to 
embark.  Barclay  and  Berwick  both  got  secretly 
into  London.  This  Barclay,  according  to  his  own 
account,  as  given  in  the  Life  of  James,  found 
that  there  was  no  gi-eat  hope  of  an  iusui-rection 
iu  England;  but  that  there  was  "a  design  on  foot 
to  form  a  party  to  fall  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
This  design,  he  says,  was  first  communicated  to 
him  by  Mr.  Charnock,  who  at  their  first  meeting 
"complained  to  liim  that  he  and  some  others 
had  a  design  on  foot,  which  would  have  undoubt- 
edly facilitated  the  king's  return,  liut  that  his 
majesty  would  never  jjermit  them  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution." A  few  days  after,  Charnock  made  him 
acquainted  with  Sir  William  Perkins,  who  was 
concerned  with  him  in  all  their  projects,  and  who 
then  opened  the  design  more  fully,  assuring 
Barclay  that  they  wanted  nothing  for  perfecting 
it  but  his  majesty's  leave.     "  I  did  much  ap- 


mediately  asked  them  if  it  was  possible  to  find  so 
many  good  men  as  would  be  recpiisile,  and  would 
undertake  a  brave  action  without  asking  of  ques- 
tions." They  assured  him  tliat  they  knew  several 
of  their  own  mind.  "  Therefore,"  adds  Barclay, 
"  presuming  njion  tjie  com- 
mission I  held  from  liia 
majesty  to  make  war  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  all 
his  adherents,!  thought  my- 
self sufliciently  authorized 
to  engage  with  them  to  at- 
tack that  prince  when  his 
guards  were  aljout  him." 
Ijarclay  says  that  for  some 
time  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  visit  one  Porter; 
not  that  he  mistrusted  his 
loyalty,  but  because  he 
heard  "  he  was  much  given 
to  drink,  and  open-minded." 
But  the  other  conspirators 
told  him  that  their  lives  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  he  could 
esteem  his  own;  that  if  Porter  had  been  a  drunk- 
ard and  a  blab  they  would  not  have  trusted  him; 
and  at  last  Barclay  went  with  IMajor  Ilohnes  to 
Porter's  lodgings,  wdiere  they  found  him  confined 
to  his  bed.  "By  this  time,"  says  Barclay,  "Caji- 
tain  Knightley  had  heard  of  me  and  was  very  de- 
sirous to  speak  with  me,  so  I  made  an  appointment 
with  him  and  Captain  Hungate.  At  our  meeting 
Captain  Knightley  told  me  he  and  some  others 
had  a  design  of  making  a  party  to  fall  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  lie  and  Durance,  a 
good  parthan,  had  viewed  the  ground  several 
times,  and  found  it  for  their  purpose,  and  desired 
me  to  see  Durance,  which  I  did,  to  try  what  1 
could  learn  from  him,  and  then  went  to  see  the 
ground,  when  I  was  conducted  to  a  hunting- 
house  kejit  by  one  Mr.  Latten,  and  where  the 
prince  used  to  go  often  a-hunting.  There  it  was 
they  proposed  to  me  to  lay  an  ambuscade,  but  I 
could  not  agree  to  their  design."  This  deliberate 
assassin  Barclay  goes  on  to  say  that,  being  several 
times  told  "from  good  hands''  that  one  Captain 
Fisher,  that  lived  in  King  Street,  Westminster, 
had  made  several  great  proposals,  he  went  to  him 
in  disguise,  when  the  captain  ])roposed  to  attack 
the  Prince  of  Orange  between  the  two  gates  as 
he  yiassed  from  Hyile  Park  to  St.  James's — he 
(Fisher)  undertaking  to  kill  one  of  the  coach- 
horses  with  his  own  hand.  Barclay  set  the  ca])- 
tain  down  for  a  fool,  engaging  him,  however,  to 
give  him  notice  wlien  William  went  a-hunting. 
Captain  Fisher  sent  him  word  accordingly,  and 
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also  informed  him  that  a  person  hirking  about 
Kensington  Palace,  -nhoni  Barclay  supposed  to 
be  Durance,  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  "  for,"  says  Barclay,  "  I  had  him  and 
another  placed  to  give  me  notice  of  what  they 
could  learn  at  that  court ;  as,  immediately  after 
mv  arrival  in  London,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
know  that  ])rince'3  days  of  council  and  recreation, 
and  how  many  guards  he  had  when  he  went 
abroad;  but  after  we  were  in  readiness,  I  could 
never  learn  lie  was  anywhere  abroad  at  night  or 
a-huuting."  He  assures  us  that,  having  once  en- 
gaged in  this  affair,  he  was  resolved  to  try  every 
way  to  go  thi-ough  with  it;  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed of  any  opportunity  of  meeting  William  in 
a  fit  place  ;  that  he  went  to  Kensington  itself  with 
Major  Holmes,  and  everywhere  else  about  London 
where  that  prince  used  to  go,  both  to  know  the 
ground  and  what  plan  would  be  best.  At  last  he 
fixed  upon  Turnhara  Green  as  best  suited  for  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  that  place  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  rest  of  the  conspirators.  Then  Sir 
"William  Perkins  undertook  to  provide  five  men, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  but  not  to  be  thei-e 
himself  ;  and  Mr.  Porter  and  INIr.  Charnock  en- 
gaged each  for  the  like  number  of  men,  and  to 
be  there  themselves.  Barclay  was  to  add  five 
men  to  these  fifteen,  and  he  gave  money  to  Major 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Charnock  to  buy  him  twenty 
horses  and  furniture,  which  they  did  in  a  few 
days.  To  prevent  suspicion,  these  horses  wei-e 
kept  in  different  stables;  and  places  of  meeting 
were  appointed  for  the  day  of  action  at  difi'ereut 
inns  about  Turnham  Green  and  Brentford.' 

After  one  or  two  disappointments,  at  which  the 
heart  of  Charnock  misgave  him,  and  he  talkeil  of 
going  into  the  country,  Barclay  received  certain 
word  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  that 
William  was  getting  into  his  coach,  and  that  it 
was  believed  he  was  going  to  that  hunting- house 
where  Mr.  Latten  was  keeper,  which  was  over 
against  Brentford  on  the  other  side  the  river 
Thames.  The  plan  of  the  assassins,  who  were 
now  increased  to  thirty-five  men,  was  to  surprise 
William  on  his  return,  at  a  hollow  part  of  the 
road  between  Brentford  and  Turnham  Green, 
one  division  of  them  being  placed  behind  some 
bushes  and  brushwood  at  the  western  end  of  the 
gi-eeu.  Eight  were  to  have  "taken  care  of  the 
prince,  and  the  rest  to  have  dealt  with  the  guard" 
— who,  however,  according  to  their  calculation, 
would  scarcely  have  got  across  the  river  when 
William  fell  into  the  ambuscade.  When  the 
murderers,  or,  as  Bai-clay  calls  them,  "the  gentle- 
men," were  all  ready  to  go  to  the  posts  assigned 
to  them,  word  was  brought  that  AVilliani  had 
changed  his  mind  and  would  not  hunt  that  day. 
There  was  a  fear  that  their  design  was  suspected; 


but,  after  lying  close  and  still  in  the  interval, 
Barclay,  Porter,  and  Goodman,  concluding  that 
their  design  was  not  discovered,  had  another 
meeting  on  the  19th,  and  then,  learning  that 
William  was  going  to  hunt  at  the  place  calcu- 
lated upon,  which  was  in  Uichmoud  Park,  on  the 
ne.xt  Saturday,  the  22d  of  February,  they  resolved 
to  do  the  business  on  that  day.  When  Saturday 
came,  William  was  watched  to  his  coach,  and 
again  "the  gentlemen"  were  in  readiness,  but 
"  presently  word  was  brought  that  the  prince 
was  come  back  to  Kensington  in  great  haste,  his 
horses  being  in  a  top  sweat."  There  was  also  a 
muttering  among  the  peoijle  about  the  detection 
of  a  horrible  plot;  and  then  Barclay  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  France,  leaving  his  bro- 
ther conspirators  to  shift  for  themselves."  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  returned  thither  some  time 
before  with  ample  assurance  of  there  being  no 
hope  of  any  popular  rising  for  his  father;  but 
James  had  been  very  careful  to  conceal  this  in- 
formation from  the  French  monarch,  who  was 
still  unwilling  to  risk  the  expedition  without  the 
sure  prus]iect  of  its  being  joined  by  the  English 
people.  The  miserable  exile  was  then  on  his 
i-oad  to  C!alais,  where  he  expected  to  embark 
with  the  French  troops.  In  the  mild  showing  of 
his  biogi-apher,  "  he  durst  not  disabuse  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  for  fear  his  ministers,  who 
were  ever  averse  from  these  expeditions,  should 
quash  all,  without  so  much  as  a  trial."  There- 
fore he  wrote  a  delusive  letter  to  Louis,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Calais — "still  ho])ing  some- 
thing might  happen  on  which  he  could  raise  a 
request  to  let  the  troops  embark  first."  But  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  French  port  than  he 
learned  the  discovery  of  Barclay's  jdot;  and  then, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  disgrace,  he 
skulked  back  to  St.  Germain.' 

The  day  after  the  flight  of  Barclay  was  a  Sun- 
day; but  on  Monday,  the  24th  of  February, 
William  declared  in  parliament  that  a  plot  had 
been  discovered  to  assassinate  him,  and  that  a 
design  of  invasion  from  France  was  on  foot. 
He  told  them  that  some  of  the  consjiirators 
against  his  jjerson  were  already  in  custody,  and 
that  measures  were  taken  for  ajijirehending  as 
many  of  the  rest  as  was  possible.  It  appeared 
that  Captain  Fisher,  an  accomjjlice — he  who  lived 
in  King  Street,  Westminster,  and  who  had  pro- 
posed to  murder  William  between  the  park  gates 
—had,  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  February,  disclosed 


'  lift  o/Ja.mes— Sir  G.  Barclay's  owa  relation. 


•  Life  of  Jatnes — Sir  G,  Bai"clay's  own  relation. 

3  According  to  the  Life,  this  discovery  "  put  the  kingdom  into 
such  a  ferment,  that  there  was  no  thinking  of  the  Jacobites 
venturing  to  rise,  much  less  of  the  king's  landing,  though  the 
French  had  been  willing;  but,  besides  their  averseness  to  hazard 
t'leir  troops,  it  \vas  said  after^vards,  thut  the  tpltole  design  on  the 
French  side  was  only  a  feint  to  amuse  the  English  uhlli  they  viude 
a  junction  0/  thcii-Jleets." 
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the  plot  to  Lord  Portland,  but  without  naming 
any  of  the  con.^pirators.  The  king,  it  is  said, 
disbelieved  or  disregarded  this  confession.  But, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14tli,  one  Pendergra.st 
accosted  Lord  Portland  at  Wliiteliall,  telling  him 
that  if  the  king  went  to  hunt  on  the  morrow  he 
wotdd  a.ssuredly  be  niurilered.  In  the  meantime 
a  third  aceomplioe,  nameil  De  la  Eiie,  waited 
upon  Secretary  Trumball,  and  gave  some  infor- 
mation about  the  plot,  revealing  the  names  of 
several  of  the  conspirators,  as  Sir  George  Bar- 
clay, Sir  William  Perkins,  Chariiock,  Parker, 
and  Porter.  LTjjou  hearing  of  this  new  evidence, 
Fisher  and  Pendergrast  made  u])  their  minds  to 
fuller  revelations.  AVilliam  was  persuadcil  by 
Lord  Portland  to  examine  personally,  but  sepa- 
rately, Pendergrast  and  De  le  Hue ;  and  then 
these  witnesses  gave  \\]i  the  names  of  all  those 
who  had  conspiretl  against  tlie  king's  life.  The 
secret  was  kept,  and  both  Pendergrast  and  De  la 
Eue  attended  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  when  W^illiam  took 
coach  for  Richmond,  and  they  thought  their  blow 
was  sure.  Bnt,  after  the  news  of  the  king's  sud- 
den return  to  Kensington,  the  company  talked 
of  treachery,  drank  confusion  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  se|iarated  in  consternation,  and  Pender- 
gi-ast  and  De  la  Rue  returned  to  court  to  relate 
W'hat  had  passed  at  that  meeting.  But  the  in- 
fatuated cut-throats  still  fancied  that  they  were 
luiknowu;  and  they  were  nearly  all  arrested  that 
night  in  their  beds. 

On  the  24th  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  rest,  offering  £1000  reward 
to  any  one  that  should  discover  and  seize  them, 
and  i'lOOO,  with  a  free  pardon,  to  any  accom- 
plice tliat  should  deliver  himself  up  and  reveal 
what  he  knew.  The  names  inserted  in  this 
proclamation  were: — the- Duke  of  Berwick,  Sir 
George  Barcla}-,  IMajor  Lowiek,  Captain  Porter, 
Captain  Stowe,  Captain  Walbank,  Cajitain  Court- 
ney, Lieutenant  Sherburne,  Price  Blair,  Denant, 
Chambers,  Boise,  George  Higgins  and  his  two 
bi-others,  Davis,  Cardell,  Goodman,  Cranbnrn, 
Keys,  Pendergrast,  Burley,  Trevor,  Sir  George 
Maxwell,  Durance,  Knightley,  Holmes,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  and  Rook  wood — this  last  a  name 
which  occurs  in  almost  every  English  consiiiracy 
from  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  downward. 
As  soon  as  this  proclamation  was  ont,  Mr.  George 
Harris,  who  had  been  sent  from  France  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Barclay,  delivered  liimself  up  to 
Sir  William  Trumball,  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
divulged  all  that  he  knew;  and,  led  by  tlie  same 
hopes  of  saving  their  lives  and  getting  high  re- 
wards, several  more  conspirators  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Among  these  king's  evidences  was  Por- 
ter, who  had  been  s\ispected  by  Barclay  as  being 
"  much  giveti  to  drink  and  open-minded,"  but 


who  is  described  by  othei-s  as  having  been  one  of 
the  most  brutal  and  most  forward  of  the  whole 
gang.  Porter,  who  had  been  lying  at  Epsom,  came 
in  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  deposed  that  he  knew 
Barclay  well,  and  had  he.-ird  him  say  he  came 
over  to  put  in  execution  a  design  upon  the  king's 
person;  that  Charnock  had  told  him  that  the  said 
Barclay  had  i,'80O  given  him  by  a  servant  of  King 
James,  for  providing  men  and  horses  for  the 
design ;  that  he  had  heard  Barclay  complain  of 
the  smallness  of  this  sum ;  that  Barchiy  had 
bought  horses,  &c. ;  that  Charnock  told  him 
Barcl.-iy  held  a  conniiission  from  King  James ; 
that  Sir  William  Perkins  had  read  the  commis- 
sion, which  was  all  in  King  James's  hand-writing, 
and  which  ran,  ■'  for  raising  and  lev3'ing  war 
U[ion  the  person  of  the  king;"  that  he  had  heard 
Barclay  say  that  twenty  or  twenty-two  persons 
were  come  from  France,  who  had  been  officers, 
and  were  to  be  concerned  in  the  design;  that 
several  consultations  had  been  held  as  to  the 
manner  of  assassinating  King  William;  that  these 
consultations  were  held  at  his  (Porter's)  lodgings 
in  Norfolk  Street ;  others  at  the  Globe  Tavern, 
in  Hatton  Garden;  at  the  Sun  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand ;  and  at  the  Nag's  Head,  in  James's  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden;  that  two  ways  had  been  proposed 
for  assassinating  the  king;  that  some  days  before 
Saturday,  the  loth,  he,  the  deponent,  with  two 
others,  had  surveyed  the  gi-ound  at  Turnhani 
Green,  Brentford,  Richmond,  and  the  feriy  by 
which  the  king  had  to  cross  the  river;  that  two 
of  the  party  were  constantly  placed  at  Kensing- 
ton to  watch  the  king's  movements ;  that  the 
persons  employed  in  the  design  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  parties,  two  of  which  were  to 
attack  the  guards  with  their  swonls  oidy,  and  the 
third  the  king's  coach ;  that  Rookwood  was  to 
command  one  of  the  two  first  parties,  the  dejio- 
nent  the  other,  and  Barclay  the  third,  which  was 
to  cut  off  his  majesty  and  all  that  were  with  him 
in  the  coach;  that  it  was  an  expression  current 
among  them  that  the  assaulting  the  king  in  this 
manner  was  fair  war,  and  no  more  than  attack- 
ing him  at  his  winter-quarters,  or  killing  him 
as  he  was  passing  from  one  town  to  another  in 
Flanders. 

After  other  partietdars,  whii-h  agi-ee  very  closely 
with  the  iiccoimt  given  by  Sir  George  Barclay 
himself.  Porter  continued  to  depose  that  the  day 
before  he  went  to  survey  the  ground  he  dined 
with  Barclay,  Perkins,  Friend,  Holmes,  and  Fer- 
guson [the  last  the  same  Presbyterian  prea<'her 
who  liad  ^Tittcn  the  manifestoes  of  Monmouth, 
and  had  been  a  ]iriucipal  driver  in  that  wretched 
attempt  at  a  revolution,  but  who  had  since  be- 
come a  Jacobite,  and  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
concerned  in  every  conspiracy  that  should  be  got 
up  in  his  time];  that  after  dinner  other  persons 
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came  in,  when  they  tliscoui-sed  private!  1/ with  one 
another  of  the  assassination,  and  more  publiclii  of 
the  preparations  for  invasion  then  making  along 
tlie  sea-coast  of  France ;  that  the  pei^sous  who 
talked  of  tlie  private  design  were  Barclay,  Per- 
kins, and  himself;  and  that  Sir  John  Friend  (a 
rich  London  brewer  and  a  flaming  Jacobite,  but 
who  was  not  j)repared  to  be  au  assassin),  observ- 
nig  their  frequent  whispers,  said,  that  he  deserved 
to  be  fairly  dealt  with — that  he  was  as  ready  to 
serve  King  James  as  any  man,  but  that  he  found 
there  was  something  behind  the  curtain  which 
was  concealed  from  him  ;  that  it  was  then  and 
there  that  Sir  George  Barclay  first  informed  the 
deponent  (Porter)  in  a  whisper  that  the  king's 
son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  had  been  here,  adding 
that  he  could  not  have  told  him  of  this  if  the 
duke  had  not  been  gone  again.  And  Porter 
further  deposed  that  Perkins  had  assured  him 
that  Mr.  Lewis,  gentleman  of  the  horse  to  Lord 
Feversham,  would  furnish  three  horses  if  wanted; 
that  Perkins  had  a  commission  from  King  James 
for  a  regiment  of  horse;  and  that  the  said  Per- 
kins and  C'harnock  had  told  him  that  Sir  John 
Friend  had  a  like  commission,  and  that  Friend 
had  owned  this  himself,  and  declaimed  he  would 
be  in  readiness;  that  C'harnock  had  told  him  that 
.£300  had  been  paid  for  Colonel  Pai-ker's  escape 
out  of  the  Tower  on  the  former  occasion  when  he 
was  in  trouble  with  Crosby,  and  that  Friend  had 
advanced  £100  of  that  money  ;  that  i\Ir.  Tempest, 
of  Durham,  had  a  commission  from  King  James 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  had  every- 
thing in  readiness;  that  he  (the  deponent)  was 
to  have  the  first  troop  in  Kmg  James's  own 
regiment,  of  which  Parker  was  to  be  colonel.' 
Bertram,  Blair,  Harris,  Hunt,  and  one  or  two 
other  mere  mercenaries  who  had  been  tempted  by 
the  hope  of  gain  and  jilunder,  made  similar  reve- 
lations. Bertram  said  that  he  had  been  engaged 
for  a  particular  service  by  getting  a  guinea  in 
hand;  that  he  knew  it  was  on  account  of  the  little 
man — one  of  the  nick-names  given  to  William 
— and  that  he  understood  he  was  to  be  killed. 
Blair  avowed  that  he  had  been  retained  in  the 
secret  service  of  King  James  by  Father  Harrison, 
one  of  the  managers  in  England  ever  since  the 
La  Hogue  afftiir,  and  had  been  asked  by  Father 
Harrison,  about  the  beginning  of  February  last, 
whether  he  knew  any  soldiers  or  men  of  courage 
who  would  do  something  that  might  be  an  intro- 


'  In  a  subsequent  examination,  Porter  accused  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury,  Lord  Montgomery,  eldest  son  of  tbe  Marquis  of 
Powis,  and  Hir  JiA  n  Ftii  wici:  He  declared  that  they,  with  other 
individuals  who  met  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  .igreed  to  send  over 
C'harnock  to  King  James,  to  desire  him  to  borrow  SOOO  foot  and 
2000  horee  from  the  French  king,  who  would  not  refuse  such  au 
aiTny,  jiai-ticularly  when  it  w.is  made  known  that  few  forces 
v."ere  left  in  England,  that  many  people  were  dissatisfied,  and 
that  everything  promised  success. 


duction  to  King  .James's  happy  restoration;  but 
that  Sir  John  Friend,  when  he  heard  of  the  as- 
sassination plan,  was  sorry  for  it,  because  he 
was  afraid  •  it  would  ruin  King  James's  affairs 
and  all  his  friends.  Harris,  who  had  served 
James  in  Ireland  as  an  ensign  of  foot,  and  since 
in  France  as  one  of  his  guards,  inculpated  that 
unhappy  sovereign  far  more  directly  than  any  of 
the  rest;  for  he  deposed  that,  about  the  14th  of 
the  preceding  January,  King  James  sent  for  him, 
and  one  Hare,  his  comrade,  into  the  queen's  bed- 
chamber, and  told  him  "  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  for  him ;" — that  he 
should  send  him  to  England,  where  he  was  to 
follow  Bai'clay's  orders,  and  trust  to  his  majesty 
for  being  t^keu  cai-e  of  afterwards;  that  his  ma- 
jesty then  ordered  money  for  their  journey,  and 
told  them  they  would  find  Colonel  Barclay  every 
JSIonday  and  Thursday  evening  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  in  the  open  square  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, he  being  to  be  known  by  a  white  handker- 
chief hanging  out  of  his  coat  pocket;  that  Colonel 
Parker,  wdio  was  jjresent  all  this  while,  went 
with  him  by  King  James's  orders  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  gave  them  ten  louis  d'or  a-piece,  say- 
ing, that  money  would  be  enough  to  carry  them 
over,  and  that,  if  they  were  wind-bound,  the 
president,  Josse,  would  provide  for  their  sub- 
sistence at  Calais.  And  Harris  further  deposed 
that  the  said  president  did  provide  them  with 
everj-thing  while  they  remained  at  Calais,  and 
on  their  departure  procured  them  a  passage  on 
boai'd  a  chaloupe,  commanded  by  one  Gill,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  backward  and 
forward  for  intelligence.  Hunt,  who  had  a  con- 
venient house  on  the  solitary  flats  of  Eomney 
Marsh,  confessed  that  many  pei-sons  going  and 
coming  between  London  and  St.  Germain  had 
been  entertained  and  concealed  by  him,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  been  at  his  house  very 
recently.  Cioodman  inculpated  .SV;-  John  Fen- 
wick,  Lord  Montgomery,  Lord  Aylesbury,  Colonel 
Fountain,  and  other  persons  of  I'ank,  but  he  did 
not  accuse  them  of  intending  more  than  to  seize 
William,  and  to  carry  him  off  to  France  —  an 
attempt,  however,  which,  if  made,  must  have 
ended  on  the  spot  in  murdei". 

The  first  of  the  conspirators  jiut  on  their  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  11th  of  March,  before 
the  learned  and  xipright  Lord  Chief-justice  Holt, 
were — Charnock,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  afterwards  a  captain  in  King 
James's  Irish  army;  King,  who  had  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  same  service;  and  Keys,  a  trumpeter, 
who  had  been  the  servant  of  Captain  Porter. 
They  were  all  found  guilt)'  of  high  treason,  and 
were  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  Ibth.  Chai-nock 
left  a  paper  to  justify  the  lawfulness  of  their 
design  against  the  usurper;  and   they  all  died 
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avowing  tlic  plot,  but  exculpiitiiig  King  James 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  intended  murder.  They 
were  all  three  liomau  Catholics,  aud  having  re- 
fused the  ivssistance  of  any  Protestant  divine,  and 
not  being  allowed  by  the  laws  a  priest  of  their 
own  pei-snasion,  Charuoi-k  jierformed  the  siiiritual 
offices  for  liiniself  and  his  fcllow-suHcrers.  lie 
most  solemnly  declared  in  his  last  pajicr  that  the 
body  of  English  Catholics  "  had  uo  manner  of 
knowledge  of  this  design."  King,  who  also  left 
a  paper,  declared  that  he  was  brought  to  that 
place  of  punislnuent  by  his  crimes,  and  particu- 
larly by  that  one  for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer: 
but  he  declared  that  he  liad  never  seen  any  order 
or  commission  from  King  James  "promoting  the 
assaxshiation^  As  to  the  third  suilerer.  Keys, 
the  poor  trumpeter  and  serving-man  of  Porter, 
he  said  nothing  but  his  prayers,  and  a  general 
confession  that  his  sins  had  brought  this  just 
judgment  upon  him.  Sir  John  Friend,  the  great 
brewer.  Sir  William  Perkins,  Brigadier  Kook- 
wood.  Major  Lowick,  and  ( 'aptain  Cranburn  were 
tided,  condemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  after. 
Friend  died  with  the  declaration  that  he  believed 
the  cause  he  was  going  to  suffer  for  was  the  cause 
of  God  and  true  religion  ;  that  it  was  altogether 
new  and  uuiutelligible  to  him  that  the  king's 
subjects  could  depose  or  dethrone  him  on  any 
account  whatsoever;  that  he  knew  of  no  siidden 
invasion  of  these  dominions,  and  supposed  it  was 
not  expected  that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the 
assassination  plot,  since  none  of  the  witnesses 
bad  charged  hiiu  with  it.'  "  I  am,"  said  Friend, 
'•  an  unworth}'  and  unprofitable  memlier  of  the 
Church  of  England — of  that  nonjui'ing  church 
which  at  present  suffers  so  much  for  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  loyalty,  the  laws,  aud  Christian  prin- 
ciples. For  this  I  suffer,  aud  for  this  I  die." 
Sir  William  Perkins,  who  suffei-ed  with  him, 
said  that  he  had  been  falsely  sworn  against  by 
Portei'.'  "It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  I  was  privy  to 
the  design  upon  the  prince,  but  was  not  to  act  in 
it,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  very  few  or  none 
knew  of  it  except  those  who  undertook  to  do  it.'' 
They  were  attended  on  the  scafibld  by  three  non- 
juring  clergymen  —  Shadrach  Cook,  William 
Snatt,  and  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier — who 
publicly  gave  them  absolution,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  by  imposition  of  hands,  for  all  tlieir 
sins.  For  this  performance  Cook  and  Snatt  were 
thrown  into  Newgate;  but  Collier,  who  was  ac- 


'  Indeed,  more  than  oue  of  tlie  witnesses  had  declared  th<at  he 
turned  with  fear  and  horror  from  the  thought  of  murder :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  sworn  to  as  having  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  or  influential  of  those  of  the  conapiratoiB  that 
were  plotting  for  the  bringing  over  of  the  French  army  of  in- 
vasion. 

-  Upon  his  trial  Friend  had  objected  that  the  witnesses,  being 
Papi^*ts,  were  not  legal  witnesses  against  Protestants ;  that  a 
consultation  to  levy  war  was  not  treason ;  and  that  the  being 
at  a  treasonable  consult  was  but  a  misprision  of  treason. 

Vol.  III. 


customed  to  a  hide-and-seek  life,  got  out  of  the 
way,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  ]iublislied  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  justifying  what  he  had 
done' 

All  the  victims  at  Tyburn  denied  more  or  less 
explicitly  that  James  was  ])rivy  to  the  assassina- 
tion part  of  the  ])lot ;  but  the  nation  and  the 
greater  part  of  Eui-ope  refused  belief  to  their 
dying  assertions.  James  himself,  though  he  had 
been  silent  as  to  the  accusations  put  forth  on  the 
detection  of  Gi'andval's  ))lot,  took  gi-eat  jiains  to 
prove  his  innocence  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
told  Erizzo,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Paris, 
that  the  winds  had  disconcerted  his  measures  to 
land  in  England,  and  betrayed  his  best  hojjes;  but 
that  he  ought  and  did  from  his  heart  ac(iuiesce 
in  the  Divine  will.  "As  to  any  attempt  u])(ui  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  he,  "  1  am 
wholly  ignorant ;  and,  though  to  face  an  enemy 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  my  opinion,  can 
never  be  reputed  an  assassination,  I  do  swear  I 
know  nothing  of  it."'  Taking  these  words  to  be 
fairly  I'eportetl,  they  go  rather  against  his  case, 
for  he  seems  to  hold  to  the  notion  entertained  by 
some  of  the  assassins  themselves — that,  because 
William  might  have  a  few  guards  with  him,  the 
falling  upon  him  would  be  warfare,  and  not  mur- 
der. His  own  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  con- 
fesses "  that  he  was,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  informed  by  Sir  George  Barclay  of  a 
conspiracy  which  was  carrying  on  against  the 
Iiersou  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;"  and  he  says 
that  he  hastened  his  return  to  France  that  he 
might  not  be  confounded  with  the  conspirators, 
whose  designs  appeared  to  him — not  dishonour- 
able, not  dastardly,  not  atrocious;  such  moral 
thoughts  seem  never  to  have  entered  his  head — 
but  difficult  to  execute.  Nay,  further,  this  illegi- 
timate scion  of  royalty,  or  the  writer  of  the 
memoirs  which  bear  his  name,  says  that  he  did 
not  disapprove  of  the  conspiracy,  and  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  dissuade  Sii- 
George  Barclay  from  it;  that,  on  communicating 
the  project  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli,  that  monarch 
gave  orders  that  all  things  shoidd  be  in  readiness, 
and  that  the  army  of  invasion  should  sail  the  in- 
stant the  success  of  the  conspiracy  was  known. 
But  the  Duke  of  Berwick  saw  James  at  Clermont 
at  least  two  days  before  he  saw  Louis  at  Marli, 
and  most  assuredly  he  must  have  related  the  jjar- 
ticulars  of  Barclay's  enterprise  to  his  father,  who 
did  not  thereupon  waver,  or  return,  or  despatch 
messengers  into  England.  On  the  contrary,  he 
went  on,  anil  lay  at  Calais  till  news  reached  him 
(can-ied  probably  by  Barclay  himself)  that  the 
conspiracy  had  been  detected,  and  most  of  the 
assassins  seized.  By  the  |iarliament  of  England, 
and  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  the  miser- 


3  Slate  TriaU:  Coke;  Ralph;  Bunut. 
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able  okl  man  -n-aa  never  allowed  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt;  and  the  conspiracy  did  more  good  to 
William  than  auythinr;  which  had  yet  happened. 
Both  liouses  immediately  voted  addrei?ses  of  con- 
gratulation, with  assurances  that  they  would  ad- 
here to  him  against  all  liis  enemies,  and  in  par- 
ticular against  the  late  King  James;  and  declaring 
that  they  detested  and  would  revenge  so  barbar- 
ous and  villainous  a  design  upon  his  enemies  and 
their  adherents  if  his  majesty  should  ever  come 
to  any  violent  death.  They  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  and  voted  the  banishment  of  all 
Papists  from  London  and  Westminster.  In  imi- 
tation of  the  Protestant  association,  formed  when 
the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  supposed  to  be 
in  danger  from  Catholic  conspirators,  the  com- 
mons proposed  an  association  for  the  defence  of 
King  William.  In  the  words  of  the  bond,  in 
consequence  of  "  a  horrid  and  detestable  con- 
spiracy, formed  and  carried  on  by  Papists  and 
other  wicked  and  traitorous  persons  for  assassi- 
nating his  majesty's  royal  person,  in  order  to 
encoui-age  an  invasion  from  France,  &c.,  we  whose 
names  are  hereunto  subscribed  do  heartily,  sin- 
cerely, and  solemnly  profess,  testify,  and  declare, 
that  his  present  majesty  King  William  is  rightful 
and  lawful  king  of  these  realms."  About  400 
members  instantly  signed  this  bond;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Tories  still  clung  to  their 
nice  but  confounding  distinction  between  a  king 
de  facto  and  a  king  de  jure;  and  they  resisted 
the  proposition  of  the  commons  that  the  signing 
the  bond  of  association  should  be  indispensable 
to  all  who  would  pass  for  good  and  loyal  subjects. 
The  lords,  however,  took  up  an  expedient,  and 
the  commons  wei'e  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  this  compromise — "  That  his  present  majesty 
King  William  hath  a  right  by  law  to  the  crown 
of  this  realm;  and  that  neither  King  James,  nor 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  any  other 
person,  hath  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  same."' 
And  in  this  shape  the  bond  of  association  was 
•generally  signed,  and  that  not  merely  in  parlia- 
ment," but  throughout  the  country.  According 
to  Burnet,  the  bishops  also  drew  up  a  form  for 
the  clergy  after  the  model  of  that  signed  by  the 
lords  with  some  small  variation,  which  he  says 
was  so  universally  signed,  that  not  above  100 
clergymen  all  over  England  refused  it.  As  yet, 
however,  the  signing  of  the  bond  was  not  en- 


'  Burnet  says  that  the  Earl  of  Rochester  offered  the  ameud- 
nient,  which  was  thought  to  answer  the  ends  of  the  association, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  revolt  those  Tories  "  who  said  they 
covild  not  come  up  to  the  words  '  rightfal  and  laicl'ul.'  "  He 
■idils  that  fifteen  of  the  jieei-s  refused  to  sign  the  bond  even  with 
this  compromise,  and  that  in  the  commons  there  were  fourscore 
that  refused  their  signatures.  Ralph  says  that  it  was  refused 
by  ninety-two  of  the  commoners. 

'  "The  association,"  says  Burnet,  "was  carried  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  over  aU  England,  and  was  signed  by  all 
sorts  of  people,  a  very  few  only  excepted."' 


forced  by  any  law.  But  on  the  following  day 
the  commons  resolved  that  whosoever  should,  by 
word  or  writing,  affirm  the  association  to  be  ille- 
gal, sliould  be  deemed  a  promoter  of  the  designs 
of  King  James,  and  an  enemy  to  the  laws  ;ind 
liberties  of  his  country.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  commons  unanimously  resolveil  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  the  better  security  of 
King  William,  having  these  heads: — 1.  That  such 
as  should  refuse  the  oaths  to  his  majesty  should 
be  subject  to  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  of 
Popish  recusants  convict.  2.  That  penalties 
should  be  inflicted  on  such  as  should  call  in 
question  William's  being  lawful  and  rightful 
sovereign,  or  question  the  act  of  settlement.  3. 
That  the  association  should  be  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  all  good  subjects  whatsoever.  4.  Tliat 
no  person  refusing  to  sign  the  association  should 
be  capable  of  any  office  of  profit  or  tru.st,  civil  or 
military.  5.  That  the  same  penalties  sliould  be 
inflicted  upon  such  as  came  out  of  Fnuioe  into 
England  as  upon  those  that  went  thither.  Seve- 
ral clauses  were  afterwards  added  to  the  bill, 
which  was  eventually  passed  under  the  title  of 
"  An  act  for  the  better  security  of  his  majesty's 
royal  person  and  government:"  it  was  enacted,  for 
example,  that  no  one  that  refused  the  bond  could 
be  returned  to  parliament,  and  that  no  jierson 
should  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  or  her  husband  that  did  not  sign  it. 
The  session  of  parliament  was  closed  on  the  27th 
of  April,  after  /5,000,000  had  been  voted  as  a 
supply. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  Barclay  was  with 
his  cut-throats  in  London,  and  James  with  the 
French  army  of  invasion  at  Calais,  it  had  so  hap- 
pened— or  pi-obably  it  had  been  so  arranged  Viy 
intrigues  and  traitors — that  all  the  sliipjiiug  iu 
the  Downs  consisted  of  one  first-rate,  two  third- 
rates,  eight  fourth  and  fifth  rates,  one  fire-ship, 
and  a  brig;  while  all  the  rest  of  the  ships  of  war 
that  were  in  pay  lay  far  asunder  in  different 
ports,  poorly  manned  and  provided."  But  the 
French  force  did  not  move,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  March,  Admiral  Russell,  who  was  again  fully 
trusted,  had  collected  eighty  sail,  small  and  great. 
Hoisting  his  flag  on  board  the  Viclon/,  he  sailed 
from  the  Downs  and  stood  over  to  Calais,  where 
he  discovered  some  300  or  400  transports  drawn 
close  upon  the  shore,  while  about  eighteen  French 


•'  Biu-chet,  Life  of  William.  Just  after  the  detection  of  the 
plot,  Evelyn  wi'ites,  "  But  .as  it  pleased  God  that.  Admiral  Rooke 
wanting  a  wind  to  pursue  his  voy.age  to  the  straits,  that  sfiuadrou, 
with  others  at  Poi-tsmouth  and  other  places,  w-ere  still  in  the 
Channel,  and  were  soon  brought  up  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships  which  could  be  got  together,  so  that  there  is  hope  this  plot 
m.ay  be  broken.  I  look  on  it  as  a  very  great  deliverance  and  pre- 
vention by  the  providence  of  God.  Though  many  did  foi-raerly 
pity  Ring  James's  condition,  this  design  of  assassination  and 
bringing  over  a  French  army  alienated  many  of  his  friends,  and 
was  like  to  produce  a  more  perfect  establishment  of  King  William. " 
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men-of-war  were  at  Dunkirk,  close  at  lianil.  He 
bonibartleil  Calais,  left  ships  to  blockade  the 
ciiast,  but  ilid  not  venture  upon  the  experiment 
wliicli  liad  been  so  successfully  tried  at  La  Hoguo. 
Tlie  French  people,  exjwsed  to  fresh  miseries  and 
insults,  cursed  James  as  the  cause  of  them,  and 
declared  that  no  enterprise  would  ever  succeed 
under  the  iuHuenco  of  Ids  evil  star.  The  outcast 
so\ight  consolation  among  tlie  nionks  of  LaTrap])e, 
in  fasting  and  in  sclf-iutlicted  ilagellation.  "But," 
says  his  biogi-aphy,"\vhilst  the  Idng  was  thus  turn- 
ing Ids  whole  attention  to  the  gaining  a  Iieavenly 
crown,  to  his  great  surprise  an  earthly  one  was 
offered  him ;  not  that  wliich  was  his  due,  and 
which,  for  that  reason  alone,  he  desired ;  but  one 
which  gave  tlie  world  a  just  idea  of  his  merit, 
and  how  well  he  deserved  to  wear  that  which 
had  been  so  unjustly  torn  from  his  head.  To- 
wards the  end  of  this  summer  his  most  Christian 
majesty  sent  M.  Pompone  to  the  king,  to  acquaint 
him  he  had  received  an  account  from  Abbo  Polig- 
nac,  who  was  then  ambassador  in  Poland,  that 
the  people  of  that  country  had  some  tlioughts  of 
him  in  the  election  they  were  about  to  make  of 
a  new  king,  and  that  some  particular  diets  had 
already  named  him.'"  But  in  truth  there  was 
no  m<u'e  chance  of  James's  being  elective  king  of 
the  Poles,  than  tliere  wasof  his  becoming  heredi- 
tary sultan  and  caliph  of  the  Turks.  The  mean- 
ing of  tlie  message  sent  through  M.  Pompone 
was  this : — Louis  was  already  negotiating  with 
King  William  that  peace  wliich  was  concluded  a 
few  months  after,  and  he  wished  to  turn  James's 
thoughts  away  from  England,  and  also,  perhaps, 
to  throw  one  sweet  drop  into  the  cup  of  his 
affliction. 

William  had  arrived  in  Flanders  early  in 
May,  but  liis  campaign  this  year  was  far  from 
being  brilliant.  A  short  time  before  his  arrival 
in  the  allied  camp  the  Earl  of  Athlone  (Ginckel) 
and  Coliorue  had  attacked  and  destroyed  a  vast 
magazine  of  ammunition  and  military  stores 
which  the  French  had  collected  at  Givet.  But 
this  was  the  solitary  exploit  of  the  year:  Marshal 
Villeroy  and  tlie  King  of  England  marched  and 
counter-marched,  and  never  came  to  a  battle. 
Upon  the  Rhine  operations  wei-e  equally  blood- 
less and  indecisive.  But  in  Catalonia  there  had 
been  some  hard  fighting,  and  M.  de  Vendome, 
who  liad  succeeded  Noailles,  fought  a  pitched 
battle,  and  gained  a  dearly  purchased  victory 
over  the  Spaniards.  On  the  Danube,  where  the 
emperor,  the  nominal  head  of  the  confederacy. 


'  IAf<',  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  &c.  Just  about  this  time  our 
old  a»piaijitance  Titiza  Gates,  who  was  alive  and  flourishing 
upon  a  pension,  " rtedicated,"  s.ay3  Evel3'n,  "a  most  villainovis 
reviling  book  against  King  James,  which  lie  presumed  to  present 
to  King  William,  who  could  not  but  abhor  it,  speaking  so  in- 
famously and  untruly  of  his  late  beloved  queen's  own  father." — 


was  obliged  to  keej)  u|)  a  great  army,  whicli  pre- 
vented his  reinforcing  the  allies  in  Flanders,  tlie 
Imperialists  fought  one  battle  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  then  rested  from  their  fatigues.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  Itu.ssia  or  Muscovy, 
luider  the  young  Czar  Peter  I.,  began  to  enter 
the  lists  as  an  European  power.  The  surriMider 
of  Azof  to  Kussian  arms  seemed  an  important 
event,  and  an  indication  of  coming  clianges, 
which  were  then  as  welcome  to  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  as  they  liave  since  been  xmwelcome 
and  alai'ming.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  most 
eager  for  the  alliance  of  the  czar  against  their 
common  enemy  the  sultan,  and  the  whole  family 
of  European  ])rinces  and  states  ])erceived  that  a 
liithcrtohalf-barbarousand  half-forgotten  country 
must  have  its  weight  and  influence  in  all  future 
great  political  arrangements.  Yet  the  event 
which  was  more  immeiliatcly  interesting  to  Wil- 
liam and  the  English  was  the  defection  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  went  to  Loretto  as  if  upon 
a  pilgrimage,  and  there  in  gi-eat  secrecy,  signed 
a  separate  treaty  with  France.  This  clandestine 
proceeding  was  soon  suspected ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  the  Duke  of  Savoy  pulled  oiT  his 
mask,  and  declared  his  intention  of  establishing 
a  neutrality  in  all  Italy.  His  late  allies,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England,  com- 
plained loudly  of  his  desertion,  and  refused  to 
accede  to  the  neutrality,  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
recommen<led  by  the  pope,  in  order  to  save  the 
jjeuinsula  from  tlie  I'avages  of  a  war  which  only 
went  to  determine  whether  French  or  Austrians 
and  Spaniards  should  have  the  dominion  of  that 
beautiful  land.  Then  the  Duke  of  Savoy  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Italy 
and  of  his  own  troops,  invaded  the  ducliy  of 
Milan,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Valencia. 
The  court  of  Spain  having  no  troops  to  spare, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  threatened  by  inva- 
sions and  insurrections  at  Naples,  her  possession 
at  the  other  end  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  forced 
to  accede  to  the  neutrality;  and  thereu])on  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  retired  across  his  own  frontier, 
and  Louis  XIV.  ordered  Te  Deunis  to  be  sung  at 
Paris  for  the  happy  termination  of  the  war  in 
Italy — forthe  ■'  Grand  Monarque,"  who  had  figured 
so  long  as  a  conqueror,  now  took  to  himself  the 
merit  of  peacemaker.  William,  at  tlie  same 
moment,  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Dutch,  who  had  received  overtui-es  of  peace 
from  Louis.  These  overtures,  made  under  the 
mediation  of  Sweden,  were  accepteil  by  the  states- 
general;  and  on  tlic  3d  of  September  their  high 
mightinesses  came  to  a  solemn  resolution  that 
the  concessions  of  France  affordetl  a  good  ground 
for  a  treaty.  Tlie  terms  were  communicated  to 
the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  Some 
of  the  minor  powers  would  have  accepted  them, 
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but  the  emperor,  and  even  the  King  of  Spain, 
■weak  as  he  was,  rejected  them  altogether,  insist- 
ing tliat  the  dechiratious  of  France  were  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit — that  the  treaty  of  West])halia 
ought  to  be  renewed  in  all  its  pai'ts  as  the  only 
proper  basis  of  a  lasting  peace. 

William  returned  to  England;  and  on  the  20th 
of  October,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  he  informed  the  two  houses  that 
overtui-es  for  peace  had  been  made  by  the  enemy. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  agi-ee  in 
opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treating  with  France 
is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands."  Both  houses 
returned  a  cordial  rejily;  but  the  commons  were 
warmest.'  That  able  Whig,  Montague,  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  stepped  forward  with  a  very 
bold  scheme.  It  ajipeared  that  ^6,000,000  would 
be  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year; 
and  that  the  floating  debt,  which  they  undertook 
to  discharge,  exceeded  £5,000,000.  If  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  pm-sued  the  old 
routine,  he  could  scarcely  have  got  voted  a  greater 
supply  than  £6,000,000;  but  he  boldly  proposed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  year  1697  should  be  pro- 
vided within  the  year,  by  means  of  a  land-tax  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  a  heavy  capita- 
tion or  poll-tax;  that  the  deficiency  of  funds,  the 
low  state  of  public  credit,  and  the  want  of  circu- 
lating medium,  should  be  remedied  by  some  new 
imposts,  and  by  continuing  some  old  ones  about 
to  expire  to  the  year  1706,  and  by  borrowing 
money  upon  state  counters  or  e.xchequer  tallies, 
beai'ing  interest  and  being  secured  upon  su])plies 
voted  in  succeeding  sessions; — and  the  commons 
concurred  in  all  these  measures,  and  adopted  the 
last  and  startling  innovation,  which  continued 
to  be  acted  upon  in  subsequent  times  till  the 
national  debt  of  England  became  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.     At  the  same  time  the  privi- 


leges of  the  infant  Bank  of  England  were  con- 
siderably extended,  and  an  increase  in  its  capital 
took  place. 

Sir  John  Feuwick,  who  had  been  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  late  invasion  plot,  as  in  sevei'al 
others,  and  whose  name  had  appeai'ed  in  the 
proclamation,  was  seized  at  New  Eomney  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  He  was  preparing  to  sail 
for  France — at  tliat  moment  an  ofJ'ence  all  but 
capital  in  itself;  and  he  was  forthwith  committed 
to  the  Tower.  A  letter  was  intercepted  which 
he  had  written  to  his  wife,  and  in  which  he  had 
said  that  nothing  could  save  his  life  except  the 
family  interest  of  the  Howards,  with  whom  he 
was  allied  through  her,  or  the  securing  nfajury." 
This  was  held,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
strict  laws  of  evidence,  as  a  jiroof  and  confession 
of  his  guilt.  When  brought  before  the  lords  of 
the  regency  he  stoutly  denied  the  charges  against 
him,  but,  at  the  pi'oduction  of  the  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  changed  colom-,  faltered,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  admit  his  guilt,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. On  the  10th  of  August,  when  he  had  been 
nearly  two  months  in  prison.  Sir  John  gave  a 
long  confession,  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  making  that  nobleman  jiass 
his  word  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  King 
AVilliam  only.'  "And  I  believe,'"  says  Devon- 
shire, in  inclosing  the  document,  "  your  majesty, 
when  you  read  it,  will  not  wonder  that  he  exacted 
that  promise  from  me.  I  may  truly  say  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  not  to  have  been  trusted 
with  this  secret,  being  very  unwilling  to  believe 
what  IS  there  suggested  of  persons  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect,  and  winch,  as  your  majesty 
may  please  to  observe,  is  for  the  most  part  hear- 
say'. All  that  I  can  say  is,  that,  whether  your 
majesty  gives  no  credit  at  all  to  that  i}art  of  this 
paper,  or  if  you  do,  and,  in  consideration  of  the 


^  "  To  tbe  opening  of  the  session,  not  only  England,  but  aU 
Europe  looked  forward  with  intense  anxiety.  Public  credit  had 
been  deeply  injured  by  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The 
restoration  of  the  ciurrency  was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The 
scarcity  of  money  was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled 
silver  was  buried  in  private  repositories  as  fest  as  it  came  from 
the  mint.  Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  raising  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,  had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a 
population  suffering  under  severe  pressure ;  and  at  one  time  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.  Of  course 
every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that  the  standard  would  be 
lowered,  hoarded  as  miich  money  as  he  coidd  hoard ;  and  thus 
the  cry  for  little  shiUings  aggravated  tlie  pressure  from  which 
it  had  sprung  Both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England 
imagined  that  her  resources  were  spent — tliat  her  spirit  was 
broken — that  the  commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious 
even  in  tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  positively 
refuse  to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with  an  im- 
portunity not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at  any 
price 

"  But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the  firm- 
ness and  ability  of  the  Wliig  leaders,  and  by  the  steadiness  of 
the  Whig  majority-  On  the  20th  of  October  the  houses  met. 
William  addressed  to  them  a  speech,  remarkable  even  among  all 
the  remarkable  speeches,  in  which  his  own  high  thoughts  and 
purposes  were  exoressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  langa.-ige 


of  Somers.  *  There  was,'  the  king  said,  *  great  reason  for  congi-atu- 
lation.  It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in  the  preceding  session 
for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  .and  that  the  recoin.age  h.ad 
produced  great  distl"css.  Yet  the  enemy  had  obtained  no  ad- 
vantage abroad — the  state  had  been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at 
home  ;  the  loyalty  shown  by  the  army  and  by  the  nation  under 
severe  trials  had  disap])ointed  all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished 
evil  to  Enghand.  Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made. 
What  might  be  the  resvilt  of  those  overtm-es  was  uncertain  ;  but 
this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no  safe  or  honom'able  peace 
for  a  nation  which  was  not  prepared  to  wage  vigorous  war.  I 
am  sure  we  shall  aU  agrue  in  opinion  that  the  only  way  of  treat- 
ing with  France  is  with  om-  swords  in  our  hands.' 

"The  commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley  read 
the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed,  which  resounded 
through  all  Christendom." — Macaitlau,  vol.  iv. 

-  According  to  Burnet.  Fenwick's  notion  of  making  sure  of  a 
jury  was,  "  that  some  of  the  jury  should  be  hired  to  starve  out 
the  rest." 

^  "It  appears,"  says  Bumet,  "by  his  discoveries,  that  the 
Jacobites  in  England  were  much  divided;  some  were  called  com- 
pounders, and  others  non  compounders.  The  first  sort  desii-ed 
seciuities  from  King  James  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England;  whereas  the  second  sort,  were  for  trusting 
him  upon  discretion,  without  asking  him  an.v  terms — putting  ail 
in  his  power,  and  relying  entirely  on  his  honour  and  generosity." 
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difference  of  times,  wouUl  liave  no  notice  taken 
of  it,  some  of  them  being  in  places  of  the  highest 
trust,  and  in  all  appearance  very  firm  to  your  in- 
terest noir,  I  hunilily  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
majesty  that,  wliatever  part  of  tliis  Yai'cr  yo\i 
would  have  kept  secret  shall  remain  so  inviola- 
bly for  nie."'  Fenwick,  in  fact,  confessed  that 
ever  since  King  James's  departure  from  Ireland 
there  was  a  select  number  of  his  friends  intrusted 
by  him  to  manage  his  afl'airs  here,  who  held  a 
constant  correspondence  with  him  and  his  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  who  used  all  methods  possible 
to  advance  liis  interests  by  engaging  men  in 
place,  in  the  government,  fleet,  and  army,  and  by 
remitting  accounts  to  France  that  might  encourage 
Louis  to  attemjit  his  restoration  ;  that  up  to  the 
winter  j^receding  the  business  of  La  Hogue,  no 
member  of  William's  government,  except  Lord 
Giidoli)hin,  was  known  by  him  as  holding  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  St.  Germain;  that  Lord 
Mitldleton  had  been  going  and  coming,  and  treat- 
ing in  London  with  Shrewsbury  and  Godolijliiu 
and  other  men  in  office ;  that,  when  James  and 
the  French  were  at  La  Hogue,  Captain  Lloyd, 
a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  Jaraes,  was 
sent  over  to  his  majesty  from  Lord  Slarlborough 
and  Admiral  Eussell,  with  an  assurance  of  their 
iutei'est  in  the  army  and  fleet  if  he  would  only 
grant  them  his  pardon  for  what  was  past ;  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  returning  to  otlice 
imder  Khig  William,  had  assured  James  that 
it  was  only  to  be  more  capable  of  doing  him  ser- 
vice, &c.  But  of  all  these  double-dealers  none 
was  so  strongly  denounced  as  Marlborough,  whom 
Feuwick  described  as  being  entirely  depended 
upon  by  the  exiled  monarch.  There  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  a  word  in  this  confession  that  could 
be  new  to  William,  who  weighed  well  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  determined 
neither  to  proceed  against  Shre\vsbm\v,  Mai-1- 
borough,  Russell,  and  their  satellites,  nor  to  in- 
terfex'e  to  save  the  life  of  Fenwiek.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  Marlborough,  most  of  the  de- 
nounced traitors  enjoyed  at  the  time  that  ]iortion 
of  his  confidence  and  favour  which  the  king  was 
wont  to  bestow  on  such  personages ;  and,  by 
making  such  a  confession  in  those  circumstances, 
Fenwiek  whetted  the  axe  for  his  own  neck. 
Burnet  say.s,  very  incorrectly,  that  Fenwiek  of- 
fered no  evidence  except  his  own  word.- 

Sir  John  Fenwiek  now  thought 
his  life  safe;  but  the  confession  he 
had  sent  to  the  king  had  arrayed  against  him 
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-  "  It  is  now  well  known  that  Fenwick's  discoveries  went  not  a 
step  beyond  the  tnith.  Their  eifect,  however,  was  beneficial  to 
the  state,  as,  by  displaying  a  stranyo  want  of  secrecy  in  the  court 
of  .St.  Germain,  Fenwiek  never  having  h.-id  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  those  he  accused,  it  caused  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
to  break  off  their  dangerous  course  of  perfidy." — JJullum. 


an  implacable  ami  a  most  formidable  baud,  who 
resolved  to  strike  him  by  attainder  in  parlia- 
ment. Admiral  Ivussell,  one  of  those  upon  whom 
his  accusations  lay  the  heaviest,  rose  in  the  com- 
mons, and,  as  he  said,  by  tlie  king's  permission, 
laid  the  two  written  confessions  of  the  jirisoner 
upon  the  table.  After  a  reading  which  excited 
a  tempest,  in  which  the  guiltiest  were  the  loudest, 
Fenwiek  was  brought  before  the  house;  and,  as 
he  refused  to  give  any  further  account  of  the 
matter's  contained  in  them,  unless  u])on  condition 
of  a  full  pardon,  the  papers  were  voted  false, 
scandalous,  and  made  only  to  create  jealousies; 
and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  presently  brought  in. 
This  bill,  however,  encountered  at  every  stage 
great  opposition  in  both  houses.  The  Tories,  the 
semi  or  entire  Jacobites,  fought  for  the  unha))]iy 
prisoner,  and  insisted  upon  a  delicate  regard  to 
the  laws  of  evidence  and  the  laws  of  treason, 
which  they  had  over  and  over  disregarded  when 
they  were  in  power;  and  the  Whigs  strained 
these  laws  and  made  up  evidence  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  which  they  had  formerly  com- 
plained so  loudly,  and  of  which  some  of  their 
party  had  been  the  victims  u|)on  the  scaffold. 

At  the  final  division  of  the  commons  upon  the 
giiiltof  Fenwiek  (which  was  clear  enough,  though 
it  could  not  be  proved  except  by  resorting  to  a 
blameable  and  dangerous  straining  of  the  rules 
of  law),  and  upon  the  consequent  jia-ssing  of  the 
bill  of  attainder,  the  Whig  majority  was  only 
189  to  150.  In  the  lords,  after  a  most  vehement 
debate,  it  was  carried  only  by  sixty-eight  to  sixty- 
one.^  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  re- 
ceived Fenwick's  confession  in  the  Tower,  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  Shrewsbury  had  the  delicacy 
to  absent  himself  from  the  debate — though  it  is 
possible  that  his  absence  might  be  occasioned  by  a 
.severe  fit  of  sickness  which  he  was  then  suffering. 
The  Lords  Godoliihin  and  Bath,  two  others  of 
those  whom  Fenwiek  had  accused,  voted  against 
the  bill,  and  appeared  earnest  for  the  ])reserv:i- 
tiouof  their  accuser;  but  Marlborough  sup])oi-ted 
the  liill,  and  induced  the  Princess  Anne's  hus- 
band to  do  the  same.  Archbishop  Tennison  and 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  would  have  done  well  to 
remember  the  ancient  canon  of  the  church  which 
prohibited  churchmen  from  sitting  on  a  ease  of 
blood,  both  voted  with  the  majority.  The  royal 
assent  was  soon  given  to  the  bill,  for  wliicli, 
however,  W^illiam  had  not  been  anxious.  Fen- 
wiek then  made  all  possible  apjilication  to  the 
king  for  a  reprieve ;  but  the  majority  who  voted 


3  "The  lord.**  took  .a  very  e.\tr.iordinary  method  to  force  all 
theii*  absent  members  to  como  up :  tlioy  sent  messengera  for 
them  to  bring  them  up,  wiiich  seemed  to  bo  .a  great  bi-each  on 
their  dignity  ;  for  tlio  iirivUege  of  making  a  proxy  was  an  \nv 
doubted  right  belonging  to  their  iwerage;  but  those  who  intended 
to  throw  out  tlie  bill  resolved  to  have  a  full  hoiuiO  " — Burnet, 
Otcn  Times. 
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liis  attainder  were  eager  for  his  death ;  the  royal 
ear  was  filled  by  these  men,  ami  Fen  wick  was  be- 
headed upon  Tower-hill  on  the  28th  of  January. 
On  the  Kith  of  Ajjril  William  closed  the  ses- 
sion, and  took  leave  of  his  piu-liament,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  administration  of  atfairs  would 
be  left  during  his  absence  ou  the  (^'ontinent  in 
the  Lauds  of  such  persons  as  he  could  depend 
upon.  It  was  strange  to  see  Lord  Sunderland 
put  forward  as  one  of  these  trustworthy  men: 
that  adroit  and  treble-sided  politician  was  now 
made  lord-chaniberlain  and  one  of  the  council  of 
regency.  Admiral  Eussell  had  been  gratified 
with  the  blood  of  Feuwick,  and  he  now  received 
the  further  gratification  of  being  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford :  and  at 


the  same  time  the  lord-keeper  was  made  lord- 
chancellor  and  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham.  The  summer  passed 
over  very  quietly  in  England,  for  the  Jacobites 
were  now  humble  and  silent ;  and  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  the  Russells,  and  the  rest  had  had  a 
liapijy  escape  from  the  charges  of  Fenwick. 
Besides,  the  hopeless  reprobated  condition  into 
which  King  James  had  fallen,  and  the  evident 
symptoms  of  an  eai'nest  desire  for  peace  ou  the 
part  of  France,  did  at  last  pretty  well  dissipate 
their  doubts  and  fears  of  a  restoration.  And 
when  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  dishonesty 
and  double-dealing,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
opposite  conduct,  these  model  politicians  made 
up  their  minds  to  be  honest. 
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The  campaign  succesafally  opened  by  the  French — Election  of  a  King  of  Poland — Establishment  of  peace  at  Rya- 
wick  —Discontent  of  the  English  Jacobites  with  the  peace — Protest  of  James  II.  against  it — Conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick — Congi'atulations  to  William  on  his  return  to  London — AViUiam  attempts  to  establish  a 
standing  army — Opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons — The  army  disbanded — Popular  jealousy 
of  standing  armies — Parliament  dissolved — Discontents  in  Scotland — Opposition  in  England  to  tlie  Scottish 
Darien  project — Progress  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  company — Its  first  shipment  sets  sail — Lord  Marlborough's 
advancement — William  sends  an  embassy  to  Paris— Its  remonstrances  against  the  alliance  of  the  French  court 
■with  Jacobites — The  scheme  of  the  partition  treaty — "William's  share  in  it — Particulars  of  the  designed  par- 
tition— The  first  partition  treaty  subscribed — Objects  to  be  attained  by  it — The  new  parliament  opened  by 
William — His  proposals — They  are  opposed — Proposal  of  parliament  to  disband  the  soldiers,  and  deprive 
William  of  his  Dutch  guard — He  threatens  to  leave  the  kingdom — He  attempts  to  conciliate  parliament — 
They  persist  in  their  purpose — The  Dutch  giiard  sent  back  to  Holland — The  Whig  ministry  assailed — Admiral 
Russell,  now  Lord  Orford,  accused  of  peculation — He  resigns  ofiice— Changes  in  the  ministry — Tiie  Darien 
expedition — Its  great  popularity  in  Scotland — The  new  colonists  arrive  at  their  destination — They  establish 
tlieir  settlement  of  New  Edinburgh — Alann  of  the  Spaniards  at  their  arrival — Their  plan  of  settlement  opposed 
by  Spain,  England,  and  Holland — Sufierings  of  the  colonists — They  are  joined  by  fresh  arrivals  from  Scotland 
— Their  conflicts  with  the  Spaniards — The  colony  abandoned  by  the  settlers — Subsequent  fate  of  Paterson — 
Indignation  of  Spain  at  the  partition  treaty — Misunderstandings  and  quarrels  by  which  it  is  broken  ui)— The 
Tories  obtain  the  ascendency  in  the  English  government — Their  intrigues  to  drive  Lord  Somers  from  office — 
Tiiey  accuse  him  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas— Grounds  of  this  ridiculous  charge — It  is  abandoned — Inquiry  of 
the  Tories  into  William's  grants  of  the  Irish  forfeitures — Financial  report  ou  these  forfeitures  and  grants- 
Retaliations  of  the  opposite  party— Fierce  debate  on  the  grants  made  to  Lady  Orkney — The  Tories  are  vic- 
torious—They bring  in  the  biU  of  resumption  for  the  application  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  to  public  uses- 
Continued  conflicts  between  the  two  parties  in  parliament — Attempts  renewed  against  Lord  Somers — He 
ceases  to  be  chancellor. 


B  N  Flanders  the  campaign  was  opened 
'  by  the  French  with  unexpected 
vigour ;  or  rather  the  allies,  trusting 
too  much  to  diplomacy,  had  neglec- 
ted arms.  M.  Catinat,  who  had 
been  allowed,  by  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Italy,  to  come  into  Flanders,  in- 
vested the  town  of  Aeth  before  William  reached 
the  Continent ;  and  when  his  majesty  took  the 
field,  he  found  the  French  besieging  army  covered 
by  another  under  Villeroy  and  Boufflers.  Aeth 
was  captured,  but  the   French  were  prevented 


from  advancing  towards  Brussels,  which  they 
iijtended  either  to  take  or  to  bombard.  The 
allied  forces,  and  the  French  under  Catinat, 
Villeroy,  and  Boufflers,  then  chose  advantage- 
ous camps,  and  lay  inactive  all  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  In  Catalonia  the  French,  reinforced, 
tmder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Veudome, 
took  the  important  city  of  Barcelona — an  event 
which  forced  the  court  of  Spain  to  think  of 
peace,  and  to  lower  the  loftiness  of  its  tone.  Ou 
the  Rhine  even  less  was  done  in  the  way  of 
fighting  than  in  the  Low  Countries;  but  on  the 
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Danube  the  army  of    the   em]icror,   now  com- 
manded \>y  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Tm-ks,  led  by  the  sultan  in  person, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Zeuta.     Ilia  imperial  ma- 
jesty instantly  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  states-general, 
hoping  that  the  news  of  this 
signal  victory  might  induce 
them  to  break  off  those  nego-  ^ 

tiations  with  France  to  which  -^ 

he  was  as  averse  as  ever.  Po- 
land had  become  the  scene  of 
French  intrigues,  and  plans 
had  been  formed  there  which 
might  have  tended  gi'eatly 
to  strengthen  Louis  XIV. 
John  Sobieski,  the  brave  re- 
liever of  Vienna,  had  died 
the  preceding  year.  Tlie 
candidates  for  that  elective 
and  most  troublesome  crown 
were,  as  usual,  very  nume- 
rous; and  at  one  moment  the 
Abbe  Polignac,  the  French 
ambassador,  had,  it  was 
thought,  by  lavishing  vast 
sums  of  money  among  the 
mercenary  nobles,  secured  the  election  of  the 
French  Prince  of  Conti.  Of  the  venal  and  fac- 
tions nobles  that  generally  made  a  market  and 
a  fight  of  a  new  election,  each  faction  accused 
the  other  of  corruption  and  treachery :  the 
Polish  people,  who  were  mere  serfs,  looked  on 
with  stupid  indifference,  or  only  felt  the  curse 
of  the  system  which  eventually  ruined  what 
ouglit  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  nations 
of  Europe.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  after  a  short 
struggle,  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  the  accommodating  Augustus,  who 
changed  his  religion  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
King  of  the  Catholic  Poles,  remained  on  the 
throne  till  driven  from  it  by  that  lieroic  mad- 
man Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Duriug  the  elec- 
tion there  was  a  talk  of  a  James; — but  it  was 
James  Sobieski,  son  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
not  J.araes  Stuart.  At  this  moment  Poland  hung 
together  only  because  her  neighbom's  were  either 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  her,  or  were  engaged 
in  other  extensive  wars. 

While  the  armies  of  the  French  and  the  con- 
federates enjoyed  their  ease  in  Flanders,  the  Earl 
of  Portland  and  Marshal  Bouttlers  were  busily 
engaged,  at  first  in  a  small  cottage  in  tlie  plain  of 
Halle,  and  subsequently  at  Brussels,  in  adjusting 
the  terms  of  a  treaty.  Preliminaries  were  soon 
signed;  and  the  King  of  England,  after  signifying 
to  all  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Brussels 
that  he  had  settled  his  separate  conceni.<i  with 
France,  retired   to  his  country-house  the  Loo. 


Then  the  treaty  was  carried  on  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously to  a  conclusion  at  Kyswick.  The  diploma- 
tists of  Spain  were  humble ;  l)Ul  not  so  those  of 
the  emperor,  who  jirolonged  discussion  on  many 


RrswicK. — From  a  drawing  by  P.  C.  Lafarqne. 


essential  points.  The  chief  of  the  English  diplo- 
matists was  the  Earl  of  Pendirokc,  a  man  of 
eminent  virtue  and  of  some  learning.  The  King 
of  Sweden,  Charles  XL,  had  been  accepted  as 
mediator,  but  he  died  before  any  great  progress 
was  made  in  the  treaty.  His  son,  Charles  XII., 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  admitted  to  succeed  him 
in  the  mediation;  and  the  first  act  of  the  i-eign  of 
that  most  warlike  of  sovereigns  was  of  a  most 
peaceful  character. 

The  helpless  court  of  St.  Germain  was  soon 
made  aware  of  the  inevitable  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations, which  could  be  no  less  than  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  recognition  of  William.  After  the 
failure  of  many  other  efforts,  and  applications  to 
emperor  and  pope,  James  pressed  hard  to  have 
his  filenipotentiary  received  at  Ry.swick;  b\it  that 
conference  unanimously  refused  to  admit  him  in 
any  way  as  a  party  to  the  negotiations.  Then 
the  court  of  St.  Germain  put  forth  a  manifesto 
professing  to  give  a  faitlifid  account  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1689,  and  of  the  crying  injustice 
James  had  suffered  all  along.  The  Jacobites  pre- 
tended great  astonishment  that  so  ]ilain  a  repre- 
sentation should  not  have  altered  the  decisions 
at  Kyswick  and  the  jiolitics  of  all  Em-ope ;  and 
complained  bitterly  that  James  was  totally  ne- 
glected and  given  up  by  Louis  XIV.  himself,  who 
was  so  bent  upon  a  peace  as  to  forget  his  former 
resolution  of  restoring  James  by  force  of  arms, 
and  to  recognize,  like  the  rest  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  the  treaty,  the  title  and  right  of  the 
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usurper  William.  Pride,  liowevor,  forbade  llieir 
adiaittini;  that,  tlunigli  kindly  and  delicately 
treated  liy  the  French  court,  their  exiled  king  had 
been  but  as  a  mere  card  in  the  hands  of  Louis, 
who  used  him  according  to  the  turns  of  the  game. 
Recoui-se  was  had  to  a  new  protest,  that  most 
useless  of  all  diplomatic  papers;  and  "James,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland," 
&c.,  informed  all  princes,  potentates,  &c.,  that  he 
disclaimed  and  denied  all  proceedings  adopted, 
ami  all  articles  inserted,  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
which  had  been  concluded  without  his  participa- 
tion. The  princes  of  Christendom  were  once  more 
reminded  how  dangerous  the  precedent  of  the  Jin;j- 
Ush  lievoliUion  might  prove  to  themselves,  and  that 
his  cause  was  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereigns. 
Tliey  were  called  upon  to  assist  him  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom,  and  were  told  to  reflect 
"  how  glorious  such  a  revolution  would  be,  and 
how  suitable  to  the  true  interests  of  those  who 
are  horn  to  govern."  For  himself  and  his  lawful 
heii-s,  James  solemnly  protested  against  the  usur- 
per— against  all  treaties  of  alliance,  confederacy, 
or  commerce  made  with  Enghmd  since  the  usur- 
pation— against  all  acts  whatsoever  of  the  /»•<'- 
tended  parliaments  of  England.  AVhat  did  him 
better  service  (and  it  might  have  done  him  more 
good  than  it  did  if  he  had  consented  to-remove 
from  France,  or  if  Louis  had  enforced  the  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  which  William  was  so  liberal) 
was  the  arrangement  entered  into  tln-ough  the 
tender  care  of  Louis,  that  he  should  be  allowed, 
or  that  his  queen  should  be  allowed,  by  England, 
a  pension  of  ^'50,000  a-j'ear. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  was  signed 
on  the  2()th  of  September,  England  obtained 
better  conditions  than  had  been  offered  in  the 
winter  of  1695  ;  so  that  William  had  not  perse- 
vered so  much  longer  in  the  war  for  nothing. 
The  great  principle  of  the  treaty  was  restitution, 
or  a  return  towards  the  stat>i  qtio  ante  bel/iim. 
Spain  and  Austria  had  long  insisted  that  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  should  be 
renewed  to  the  letter  ;'  and  though  tliat  was 
found  impracticable,  those  treaties  were,  in  a 
manner,  the  basis  of  the  present.  Louis  XIV. 
restored  to  the  empire,  to  Spain,  to  Holland,  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  to  minor  potentates, 
nearly  everything  that  he  had  taken  from  them; 
but  Strasburg,  described  by  Louis  himself  as  one 
of  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  empire  and  of 
heresy,  was  yielded  np  absolutely  by  the  emperor 


and  by  the  empii-e  to  France,  which  was  also 
allowed  to  retain  several  important  fortresses 
along  the  Fhuiders  frontier.  The  French  diplo- 
matists tried  luu'd  to  keep  Luxembourg,  but  it  was 
restored  to  Spain.  The  French  i)eo])le,  though 
long  weary  of  the  war,  and  sadly  exhausted  by  it, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  submissiveuess  of  their 
negotiators,  not  failing  to  accuse  them  of  treachery 
and  corruption.  But  the  plain  truth  was  that  the 
"Grand  Monaique"  was  absolutely  in  need  of  a 
truce — he,  at  least,  never  intended  that  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  should  be  more  —  and  behind  the 
Pyi'enees  he  was  watching  events,  and  making 
])reparations  which,  he  doubted  not,  would  give 
Spain  to  one  member  of  his  family.  The  treaty 
of  Ryswick  left  as  they  were  the  jjreteusious  of 
the  house  of  Boiu-bon  to  the  Spanish  succession, 
arising  out  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.  Diplomacy  had  not  touched  those  preten- 
sions, nor  ]irovided  for  the  ]iro]ier  and  national 
filling  of  the  Spanish  throne;  and  at  this  moment 
Louis  well  knew  that  the  child  of  the  old  age  of 
Philip  IV. — the  sickly,  imbecile,  and  childless 
Charles  II. — a  constant  prey  to  indigestion,  sick- 
ness, melancholy,  and  a  consuming  ami  harrow- 
ing superatition,  was  ha.stening  to  the  s])lendid 
tomb  which  his  forefathei-s  had  prepared  for 
royalty  under  the  palace  of  the  Escurial.  During 
eighteen  years — or  ever  since  the  mariiage  of 
Chai'les  with  the  beautiful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the 
niece  of  Louis — the  intrigues  of  the  French  had 
been  incessant,  and  now  the  web  seemed  com- 
plete. Louis  knew  that  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 
would  dissolve  the  league — that  the  forces  of  the 
confederates  would  be  dispej-sed,  and  in  good 
part  disbanded.  He  knew  that  the  constitutional 
jealousies  of  the  English  parliament  would  pre- 
vent William  from  maintaining  a  standing  army; 
while  he  himself,  unchecked  and  absolute,  might 
keeji  the  mass  of  his  own  forces  together,  or  in- 
crease and  improve  them.  To  collect  again  the 
armies  of  the  confederacy  would  be  a  work  of 
time ;  but  the  Fi-eueh,  united  within  their  own 
frontiei-s,  and  quartered  on  the  road  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, would  be  ready  to  mai'ch  and  to  act  at  once. 
The  result  proved  that  these  calculations  were 
correct,  and  th.at  Louis  had  been  moderate  at 
Ryswick  only  to  grasp  at  the  whole  Spanish 
succession." 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  brilliant  victory  obtained  by  Prince  Eugene 


'  Spain  h.id  even  pretended  to  tre^t  in  a  loftier  manner,  and 
to  renew  the  articles  of  the  pcice  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  finding 
that  such  exorbitant  pretensions  could  not  be  listened  to,  slie 
restricted  her  cUiim  to  the  restitution  of  all  that  had  been  con- 
quered from  lier. 

-  "The  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  concluded  on  at  least  as  fair 
teims  as  almost  perpetual  ill  fortune  could  warrant  us  to  expect. 
It  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  recogni^ie  the  king's  title,  and  thus 


both  himibled  the  court  of  St  Germain,  and  put  an  end,  for 
several  yeai^s,  to  its  intrigues.  It  extingllisheil,  or  rather  the 
war  itself  extinguished,  one  of  the  bold  hopes  of  the  French 
court,  the  scheme  of  prociiriug  the  election  of  the  dauphin  to 
the  empire.  It  gave  at  least  a  breathing  time  to  Kuropo,  as  long 
.is  the  feeble  hamp  of  Charles  H.'s  life  should  continue  to 
glimmer,  during  which  the  fate  of  his  vast  succession  might 
l>ossibly  be  regulated  without  injury  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
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of  Savoy,  soon  followed  by  a  treaty  wlikli  re- 
stored peace  between  the  Turks  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  with  terms  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  the  latter  ;  and  thus  the  seventeenth  eoutury, 
after  long  wai-s  and  iutinite  bloodshed,  wa.s  left 
to  terminate  in  tranquillity.' 

William  retui-ned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
November.  His  entrance  into  London  on  the 
ICth  was  triumidiaut  and  joyous.  The  people 
blessed  him  as  the  restorer  of  a  happy  peace;  and 
addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  n|ion  the  honourable 
and  reasonable  terms  that  had  been  acquired  by 
the  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  pei-severance  of  his 
majesty.  The  pai-liameut  met  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember; and  AVilliam,  doubly  justified  by  the 
state  of  affairs  abroad  and  by  the  state  of  affaii's 
at  home,  where  lie  saw  himself  still  surrounded 
by  plotting  and  factious  men,  frankly  declared  to 
the  two  houses,  "that,  for  the  present,  England 
would  not  be  safe  without  a  land  force."  Had 
there  been  nothing  else  to  justify  this  declaration, 
the  slowness  of  the  French  in  evacuating  the  for- 
tresses and  territories  which  they  were  bound  to 
cede  might  have  seemed  enough.  Rut  this  con- 
sideration, and  all  othei-s,  were  lost  sight  of  in  the 
national  detestation  of  a  standing  army;  and  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  gave  weight  and  considera- 
tion to  those  men  in  parliament  who,  some  from 
liatriotism,  some  from  timidity,  but  many  more 
from  merely  factious  motives,  denounced  the  king 
and  the  government  as  harbouring  intentions  to 
destroy  that  liberty  and  constitution  which  he 
had  )ireserved  from  absolute  wreck.  By  almost 
unanimous  consent,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was 
accused  as  the  principal  jiromoter  of  this  ]il:in. 
The  commons,  in  tlieir  address,  congratulateil  his 
majesty  on  his  having,  by  the  late  honourable 


But  to  those  who  looked  with  the  king's  eyes  on  the  prospect.-* 
ot*  the  Continent,  this  p-acitiftltion  conid  appo.ir  nothing  else 
than  .1  preliminary  annistice  of  vigilance  and  preparation.  Ho 
knew  that  the  Spanish  domiiiious,  or  at  le.ist  as  hirge  a  portion 
of  them  as  could  be  grasped  by  a  powerful  arm,  had  been  for 
more  than  thirty  yeai-s  the  object  of  Louis  XIV.  The  acquisi- 
tions of  that  monarch  at  Ais-la-Ch.apeUe  ami  Nimegnen  had 
been  comparatively  trifling,  and  seem  hardly  enough  to  justify 
till- dread  that  Europe  felt  of  his  aggressions.  But  in  contenting 
himself  fur  the  time  with  a  few  strong  towns,  or  a  moderate 
district,  he  constantly  kept  in  view  the  we:ikness  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  constitution." — Hallam,  Const.  Htst.  Eiifj.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i>2. 

The  s.ame  author  appends  to  these  remarks  the  following  im- 
portant note; — "The  peace  of  Ryswiok  wai> absohitcly  ncces.sary, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  manifest  dis.advant.igo  with  which  the  aUies  carried  on  the 
war,  but  because  public  credit  in  England  w.as  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  it  w.as  hardly  possible  to  pay  the  .army.  The  extreuio 
distress  for  money  is  forcibly  displayed  in  some  of  the  king's 
letters  to  Loi"d  Slu*ewsbury  (p.  114,  &c.)  These  wore,  in  KWli, 
the  very  nadir  of  EngUsh  prosperity,  from  which,  by  the  favour 
of  Pi-ovidence  and  the  btioyant  enoi-gie-s  of  the  nation,  we  have, 
though  not  quite  with  an  uniform  motion,  culminated  to  our 
present  height  ;1S'24)." 

'  "  For  several  years  after  the  treaty  ot  Eyswick,  the  intrigues 
of  ambitious  and  discontented  statesmen,  and  of  a  misled  faction 
in  favoiu"  of  the  exiled  family,  grew  much  colder ;  the  old  age 
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and  advantageous  peace,  eomijleted  the  glurious 
work  of  the  nation's  deliverance;  but  as  to  the 
necessity  declaretl  by  his  majesty  of  keeping  up 
a  land  force  for  the  present  they  said  not  a  sylla- 
ble. William  was  hurt  and  disconcerted,  for  every 
day  brought  alarming  news  from  the  Continent, 
with  sure  indications  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  still 
ke])t  the  exiled  Stuarts  at  Vei-sailles,  had  in  no 
sense  given  np  the  cause  of  that  family;  but  he 
said  not  a  word  more  about  the  business  than 
the  commons  had  done.  He  sent  none  of  those 
"quickening  messages"  which  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  hail  so  frequently  resorted  to, 
and  with  such  fatal  etloet.  He  calmly  waited  the 
deliberations  of  parliament.  The  important  ques- 
tion came  on  in  the  commons  in  the  coui'se  of  a 
few  days,  and  loud  was  the  debate.  It  was 
affirmed,  without  any  nice  distinction  as  to  num- 
ber or  officering,  that  a  standing  army  —  that 
any  standing  army — was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
a  free  government,  and  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  English  constitution.  l'nprinci|)led  men,  who 
would  have  thrown  the  coinitry  jn'ostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  shallowest  and  most  vimlictive  of 
despots — who  would  have  brought  in  James  by 
means  of  a  French  invasion — wore  enthusiasti- 
cally eloquent  upon  these  jioints.  When  the  ques- 
tion came  to  a  division  in  the  connnons,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  185  to  148  against  the 
court;  and  the  resolution  was  adopted,  that  all  the 
forces  raised  since  the  year  1680  should  be  forth- 
with disbanded.  This  determination,  however, 
fell  far  short  of  the  original  intent  ion  of  many,  who 
had  proposed  that  the  jniblic  defence  should  be 
intrusted  solely  to  the  militia;  for  it  allowed  of 
8000  regular  troops,  the  number  on  foot  in  1680. 
The  king  confined  his  complaints  to  his  friends 
I/Ord  Portland  and  the  Dutch  Grand-pensioner 


of  James  and  the  infancy  of  his  son  being  alike  incompatible 
with  their  success.  The  Jacobites  yielded  a  sort  of  pi-oviaion.al 
allegiance  to  the  daughter  of  their  king,  deeming  her,  as  it  were, 
a  regent  in  the  heir's  minority,  and  willing  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  his  claim  till  he  should  be  competent  to  make  it, 
or  to  acquiesce  in  her  continuance  upon  t!ie  tlii*one,  if  she  could 
be  induced  to  secure  his  inversion.  Meanwhile,  under  the  name 
of  Tories  aiul  high  churchmen,  they  ean-ied  on  a  more  diuigerons 
w.ir  by  sjippiug  the  bulwarks  of  the  Revolution  settlement. 
The  disaffected  clei-gy  po»ired  forth  sermons  .and  libels,  to  impugn 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  or  traduce  their  characters.  Twice 
a  year  especially,  on  the  30th  of  J;muary  and  the  29th  of  M.ay, 
they  took  caro  that  eveiy  sti-oko  upon  rebellion  and  usnri>ation 
should  tell  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hanover 
succession.  They  inveighed  against  the  dissentera  and  the 
toleration.  They  set  np  pretences  of  loyalty  towanls  the  queen, 
descanting  sometimes  on  her  hereditary  right,  in  onlor  to  throw 
a  shu-  on  tlio  settlement.  They  drew  a  tiunspai-ent  veil  over 
their  designs,  which  might  screen  them  fmm  pi-osooution,  but 
could  not  impose,  nor  wa.i  meant  to  impose  on  the  reader. 
Among  these  the  most  distinguished  was  Leslie,  author  of  a 
periodical  sheet  called  the  Ji'laiirsnt,  printed  weekly  from  1704 
to  170S ;  and  as  ho,  though  a  Nonjuror,  and  unquestionable 
Jacobite,  held  only  the  sjimo  langtiage  as  Sacheverell,  and  others 
who  affected  obedience  to  the  govenmient,  we  cannot  much  be 
deceived  in  assuming  that  their  views  wero  entirely  the  same." 
— llallam,  Conit.  Ilist.  Kng.,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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Heinsius.  Sunderlaiul,  who  was  about  equally 
odious  to  both  factious,  though  both  allowed  liis 
ability  for  business,  resolved  to  prevent  a  public 
afFrout  by  retiring  vuluutaril}- from  the  court  and 
from  business.  William  earnestly  requested  him 
to  continue  still  about  him  ;  but  Sunderland  bad 
made  u])  his  mind,  aud  he  went  to  his  pleasant 
retirement  at  Althorp.  He  probably  thereby 
escaped  an  impeachment.  Before  the  jjassing  of 
the  bill,  or  immediately  after  signing  the  treaty 
of  peace,  AVilliani  had  ordered  the  disbanding  of 
a  large  ])art  of  the  army — a  reduction  which  was 
carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the 
two  houses,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  alarms  on 
the  Continent,  until  the  land  forces  actually  on 
foot  did  not  exceed  15,000  or  16,000  men.  Par- 
liament, however,  in  this  session  settled  a  revenue 
upon  the  king  for  life,  and  carried  the  amount 
to  J700,000,  instead  of  £600,000,  as  originally 
intended. 

This  session  of  the  English  parliament  was  in- 
directly the  cause  of  considerable  expense  and 
suffering  to  Ireland.  "  The  flame  both  within 
doors  and  without,  about  a  standing  army,"  was 
kei)t  up  by  constant  additions  of  fuel,  not  always 
drawn  from  the  recesses  of  truth  and  wisdom  ; 
and  the  pati'iots  proclaimed  that  the  reduction 
had  not  been  carried  far  enough —  that  there 
was  still  in  England  a  force  sufficient  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  course 
to  be  taken  was  apparent;  a  considerable  number 
of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  were  drafted  oil"  to 
Ireland.  It  was  assumed,  howevei',  by  some  in 
the  House  of  CVjmmons,  that  this  was  in  reality 
giving  an  unwarrantable  benefit  to  the  Irish,  who 
would  receive  the  money  spent  by  the  soldiery  1 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  the  commons 
addressed  his  majesty,  demanding  that  a  list 
should  be  laid  befoi'e  that  house  of  the  troops  dis- 
banded, and  intended  to  be  disbanded,  together 
with  a  list  of  all  the  officers  who  were  put,  or  to 
be  put  upon  half-pay.  So  jealous  were  the  people 
of  any  approach  to  that  object  of  theh'  imvarying 
hatred,  a  standing  army,  that  they  complained 
loudly  of  the  half-pay  system,  which  they  repre- 
sented as  insuring  and  keeping  together  the 
nucleus  of  an  army ;  for  where  the  oflicers,  the 
most  essential  part,  were  kept  together,  it  would 
be  easy  to  raise  the  private  soldiers  again  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  to  make  new  ones  in  a  few  months. 
Trenchard,  ex-secretary  of  state  to  William,  who 
wrote  the  History  of  Standinc/  Armies,  and  who 
exerted  himself  on  the  patriotic  side,  was  an 
honest  and  conscientious  man  ;  but  the  majority 
of  those  who  acted  with  him  in  this  matter  were 
actuated  exclusively  by  factious  motives.  Some 
boasted  that  they  would  break  the  cold,  stern 
heart  of  the  king,  by  depriving  him  of  all  his 
forces  except  a  troop  of  hoi-se,  and  by  rendering 


him  utterly  unable  to  take  any  further  ]>art  in 
continental  affairs.  On  the  5th  of  July  William 
prorogued  the  i)arliament,  without  betraying  any 
sym])tom  either  of  grief  or  ill  humour;  but  on 
tlie  7th  he  dissolved  it  by  ])roclamation. 

The  king  had  never  been  and  never  became 
popular  with  the  Scots.  They — we  mean  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Presbyterians — were  still 
mindful  of  the  suflerings  they  liad  so  recently 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
aud  therefore  dreaded  every  movement  that  ]n-o- 
mised  its  restoration.  IJnt  the  Scots  had  other 
grounds  of  comjilaint,  and  upon  some  of  these 
they  were  indisputably  entitled  to  sympathy  and 
respect.  Proud  and  higli-spirited,  and  justified 
in  their  national  pride  by  their  long  preservation 
of  then-  independence  against  a  far  greater  and 
richer  country,  they  now  saw  that  in  all  matters 
of  government  Scotland  was  made  subordinate 
to  England.  This,  under  the  cii-cumstances,  was 
iuevitable,  and  nothing  was  left  that  could  make 
the  odds  even  except  an  entire  incorporation  and 
luiion  with  Eugland.  But  the  word  union  still 
sounded  like  annihilation  in  their  ears,  and  their 
hearts  still  clung  to  the  name  and  sejiarate  in- 
signia of  old  Scotland.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  king  might  have  removed  at  least  a  part 
of  the  unpopularity  which  attached  to  him  per- 
sonally if  he  had  gone  occasionally  into  Scotland, 
and  opened  their  parliament  in  person,  &c. ;  but 
William  was  not  fitted  to  court  favour  in  this 
way;  his  manners  were  not  cai)tivatiug;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  remembrances  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts,  which  he  had  displaced,  blew  like 
a  cold  blast  from  their  old  home,  Scotland,  making 
the  country  uninviting.  However  this  may  be, 
to  Scotland  he  never  went.  Less  jealous  of  a 
standing  army  than  were  the  English,  the  Scots 
parliament  this  yeai-  readily  voted  that  their  jjre- 
sent  standing  forces  were  necessary  to  be  con- 
tinued. But  Paterson,  the  projecting  financier, 
aud  his  schemes,  had  thrown  the  whole  Scottish 
nation  into  a  ferment.  The  merchant-adven- 
turers and  others  who  had  acted  upon  the  large 
charter  of  trade  and  colonization  granted  by 
William  in  the  year  1G94,  laid  a  rejireseutation 
of  grievances  before  parliament.  They  stated 
that  they  had  been  willing  and  eager  that  their 
neighbours  in  Eugland  should  share  with  them 
in  the  advantages  of  this  trade  and  colonization ; 
that  the  English  had  not  only  readily  embraced  the 
offer,  but  in  nine  days  had  subscribed  £300,000 
sterling,  as  the  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  pro- 
posed, and  actually  paid  in  the  first  fourth  part 
thereof ;  that  the  English  parliament,  taking  um- 
brage at  these  proceediug.s,  had  not  only  jointly 
addressed  liis  majesty,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
had  also  apiDointed  a  committee  to  discredit  the 
charter,  or  to  examine  what  methods  had  been. 
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tiikeu  for  obtaiuiiiy  the  .s;iicl  acts  for  cstablisliiug 
tlieir  company,  who  were  the  subscribers  there- 
unto, and  who  were  the  jjroniotcrs  and  ailvisers 
thereof — with  power  to  send  for  jiersons,  papers, 
and  record.s;  and  that,  pursuant  thereto,  the  said 
committee  had  given  orders  to  summon  not  only 
the  English  subscribers,  but  oven  some  pei-sons 
residing  then  in  Scotland.  They  complained  that 
by  these  and  some  other  measures,  their  friends 
and  co-partners  in  England  had  been  forced  to 
relinquish  their  enterprise.  The  representation, 
or  remonstrance,  then  went  on  to  show  that  most 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  merchants,  &c.,  of  Scot- 
land had,  vi))on  the  faith  of  the  acts  and  charter, 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  a  more  considerable 
joint-stock  than  any  that  had  ever  been  raised  in 
that  kingdom  ;.  that  they  had  also  hopes  of  foreign 
aid  and  contribution,  especially  at  Hamburg, 
where  the  merchants  had  contracted  to  join  at 
least  .€200,000  sterling  with  them ;  wlieii,  of  a 
sudden,  and  to  their  great  surprise  and  Ios.s,  the 
English  minister  there  resident  had,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  s]5ecial  warrant  from  his  majesty,  put 
a  stop  to  the  whole  business,  by  presenting  a 
memorial  to  the  Hamburg  senate:  that  after  this 
memorial  of  the  English  ministry  was  presented, 
the  Scottish  deputies  had  been  advised  and  pi'e- 
vailed  upon  by  the  Hambiu-g  merchants  to  open 
books  in  the  said  Merchants'  Hall,  where  for  some 
ilays  the  Hamburgers  signed  considerable  sums 
pursuant  to  their  previous  contract,  though  under 
condition  to  be  void  if  they  (the  Scots)  should  not 
jiroctu'e  some  declaration  from  King  William  that 
might  render  them  secure  from  the  tlireatenings 
and  insinuations  contained  in  his  mini.ster's  me- 
morial :  that,  as  the  reasonable  and  unquestion- 
able prospects  of  a  powerful  assistance  from  Ham- 
burg and  several  other  places  had  induced  them 
(the  Scots)  to  make  a  far  greater  and  more  ex- 
]iensive  preparation  for  colonies  and  trade  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  so  the  rendering 
these  measures  abortive  had  weakened  their  stock, 
lessened  their  credit,  retarded  their  expedition, 
disheartened  the  shareholders  and  contributors, 
and  thrown  a  damp  ujion  all  projects  of  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  and  improvement  in  Scotland. 
The  remonstrance  further  stated  that  their  ships 
were  already  at  sea ;  but  they  still  preserved  the 
secret  as  to  their  destination ;  and  they  called 
upon  the  Scots  parliament  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  said  ships.  The  parliament  here- 
upon drew  up  an  address  to  his  majesty ;  but  it 
was  short  and  general,  and  so  cold  as  to  look 
almost  like  indifference.  But  long  before  this  ad- 
dress was  ready,  William  was  in  Holland,  busied 
in  revolving  one  of  the  boldest  or  least  scrupulous 
of  his  continental  schemes.  His  Scottish  minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  qualify  the  heats  which  this 
commercial  fever  had  caused,  but  their  efforts 


were  not  very  .successful,  and  hi  ilie  beginning 
of  September  they  adjourned  the  larliameut  to 
the  2.Jth  of  November.  Meanwhile  the  Scots 
com])any  ships  at  sea  went  on  their  course. 

In  the  preceding  year  (16!)7)  Anne's  only  sur- 
viving child,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  had  attained 
the  age  of  eight  years,  a  period  at  which  it  was 
thought  imperative  to  confide  to  some  nobleman 
the  charge  of  his  ])erson,  and  to  some  bisho])  or 
learned  doctor  the  care  of  his  education.  The 
court  intrigues  were  niunerous,  and  would  not  be 
intelligible  without  entering  into  long  and  tedious 
details.  The  Princess  Anne  put  forward  the 
husband  of  her  favourite  Lady  Marlborough ; 
and  at  last  William  cou.sented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, because  he  saw  that  if  he  rejected  Lord 
Marlborough,  he  must  consign  the  young  prince 
to  his  maternal  uncle.  Lord  Rochester,  the  blazing 
head  of  the  high-church  party,  the  stanchest  or 
loudest  of  all  Tories.  Having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  the  king  conferred  the  office  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  upon  the  fortunate  and  aspiring 
soldier.  As  if  to  balance  the  Toryism  of  tliis 
governor — for  Marlborough  was  still  a  pirofessing 
Tory — the  king  gave  the  preceptorship  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Burnet,  the  historian,  then  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  a  Whig  of  the  first  water.  The 
veiy  evening  after  his  aiipoiutment  Marlborough 
was  restored  to  his  military  rank  and  to  his  place 
in  the  council ;  and,  striking  up  a  sudden  friend- 
ship for  the  Whig  bishop,  he  continued  to  divide 
with  Burnet  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who,  like  all  ]irinces  that  die  young,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  of  a  most  promising  disjjositiou — 
as  another  Marcellus. 

Early  in  the  year  William  had  despatched  Lonl 
Portland  on  an  embassay  to  Paris,  with  instruc- 
tions that  were  known  to  none  except  the  king 
and  his  friend  and  adviser,  the  Pensionary  Hcin- 
sius.  Portland  was  attended  by  the  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  Matthew  Prior,  as  his  secretary. 
The  embassy  made  its  public  entrance  into  Paris 
on  the  27th  of  February.  Portland,  with  little 
circumlocution,  complained  of  the  countenance 
still  shown  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  tlie  Duke 
of  Berwick  and  "other  assassins,"  who  had  the 
bad  taste  to  lie  there  at  his  presentation  and  after- 
visits.  The  French  court  replied  that  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  had  only  been  engaged  in  the  matter 
of  invasion,  and  that,  as  for  the  rest,  if  they  were 
proved  to  be  assassins  (that  is,  to  have  been  ac- 
complices with  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  the  other 
Turnham  Green  men),  his  most  Christian  majesty 
would  withdraw  his  lu-otection  from  them.  Port- 
land named  Sir  George  liarclay  himself,  who, 
since  his  flight  from  England,  had  been  treated 
with  as  much  consi<leration  as  ever  by  the  court 
of  St.  Germain.  Louis,  who  wanted  to  keep 
England  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  declared  that 
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nearness  of  kindred  to  tlio  dethroned  sovereign, 
compassion,  and  the  point  of  liouom-,  forbade  his 
sending  James  out  of  liis  dominions.  After  such 
a  dechiration,  and  witli  the  notoriety  of  tlie  fact 
tliat  the  court  of  St.  Germain  continued  to  be 
stocked  by  men  wlio  had  proposed  or  actually 
engaged  in  plans  of  assassination,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  William  should  send  James's 
queen  the  pension  of  JoO,000  a-yeai\  If  the 
Engli.sh  parliament  had  been  less  jealous  upon 
the  subject  of  the  army — if  Louis  had  not  at  this 
moment  proposed  a  grand  scheme,  which  for  a 
time  misled  him,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  William 
would  not  have  stopped  at  the  mere  suspension 
of  a  payment  to  the  exiled  family,  but  would 
have  demanded,  as  a  sine  gud  non,  the  removal 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  shores  of 
that  focus  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 

The  scheme  in  question  was  the  memorable 
'■  First  Partition  Treaty."  It  is  dechu'ed,  or  art- 
fully implied,  by  some  writei-s,  that  this  scheme 
originated  with  William.  There  is,  however, 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  first  de- 
vised by  the  French  court,  and  by  that  court 
proposed  to  Lord  Portland.'  The  King  of  Spain 
was  dying,  and  the  French  king,  foreseeing  the 
war  of  succession,  suggested  a  pre-arrangement. 
Without  the  knowledge  of  any  English  minister, 
or  any  English  subject  whatever,  William  cor- 
responded with  Portland  on  this  vital  matter,  and 
allowed  the  scheme  to  proceed.  Sunderland,  that 
man  of  all  counsels,  was  passed  over  in  this ; 
and  even  the  steady,  close,  and  true  Chancellor 
Soiuers,  though  not  kept  totally  in  the  dark,  was 
admitted  only  to  a  dcmi-jour  sort  of  light.  Such 
close  proceedings  suit  ill  with  a  constitutional 
form  of  government.  "  The  exclusion  of  all  those,'" 
says  ilr.  Hallam,  "  whom,  whether  called  privy 
or  cabinet  counsellors,  the  nation  holds  respon- 
sible for  its  safety,  from  this  great  negotiation, 
tended  to  thi'ow  back  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment into  the  sin_gle  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
ought  to  have  exasperated  tlie  House  of  Commons 
far  more  than  the  actual  treaties  of  partition, 
which  may  probably  have  been  the  safest  choice 
in  a  most  perilous  condition  of  Europe."'  But 
that  perilous  condition  of  Europe  was  really  such 


that  no  statesman  coukl  look  at  it  without  dreail ; 
and  so  unable  was  William  to  take  a  warlike  at- 
titude that  he  almost  ran  the  risk  of  a  civil  war 
by  leaving  sealed  orders  with  his  council  to  keep 
np  a  i)altry  land  force  of  l(i,00()  men.  LTnable  to 
fight,  he  treated ;  and  his  conduct  must  always 
be  regarded  with  reference  to,  and  in  connection 
with,  the  whole  circumstances  and  condition  of 
himself,  of  England,  and  of  Europe.  He  well 
knew  that  Louis  had  had  his  eye  upon  the  whole 
Spanish  succession  for  more  than  thirty  years; 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
the  inclination  of  a  powerful  faction  in  Spain, 
would  justify  and  facilitate  an  immediate  seizure, 
whenever  Chailes  II.'s  dim  lamp  of  life  should 
go  out.  He  declared  to  his  confident  Heinsius 
that  he  did  not  see  a  possibility  of  preventing 
France  from  putting  herself  in  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  in  case  the  king 
should  happen  to  die  soon ;  that  he  knew  the 
little  reliance  which  was  to  be  placed  on  France 
in  this  partition  ti-eaty,  or  in  any  other  treaty; 
but  that  some  arrangement  must  be  entered  into. 
"And  principally,"  he  said,  "we  must  labour  to 
bring  the  emperor  and  Elector  of  Bavaria'  to  an 
agi-eement  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, for  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  take  measures  right."  In  the  same  letter  he 
spoke  anxiously  about  the  naval  equipments  of 
France.  LTp  to  this  point,  and  indeed  long  after, 
William  looked  rather  to  war  than  to  negotia- 
tion ;  but  the  discordant  views,  the  poverty,  and 
indecision  of  the  members  of  the  late  confederacj', 
and  the  temjjer  of  his  own  English  parliament, 
utterly  precluded  all  hope  of  any  successful  re- 
course to  arms;  and,  to  diminish  the  evil,  he 
drove  on  his  secret  diplomacy.  The  Count  Tal- 
lard  followed  him  into  Holland  ;  and  in  the  quiet 
rural  retreat  of  the  Loo  the  fate  of  Europe  was 
debated,  and  the  partition  of  the  vast  and  in  good 
part  unamalgamated  dominions  of  Spain  was  de- 
cided upon — not  so  much  (as  far  as  William  was 
concerned)  for  any  self  -  aggrandisement,  as  for 
preventing  the  whole  from  falling  to  Louis. 

At  last,  about  the  middle  of  August,  Portland, 
by  the  king's  ordei's,  divulged  to  Secretary  Vernon 
and  Chancellor  Somers,  the  conditions  of  this 


'  See  Lord  Portland's  letters  to  the  kiug  in  Hardickke  State 
Papers.  '  Const.  Hist. 

3  Both  the  emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  pretended  to 
the  Spanish  succession,  their  claims,  like  those  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
his  son,  the  dauphin,  depending  on  intermarriages  and  descent 
from  different  Infantas  of  Spain.  It  is  sufficient  in  tliis  place 
to  state  that  the  cl.aim  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  w.-is  derived 
thi-ough  his  deceased  mother,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  the  eldest  sister  of  the  reigning  Kmg  of  Spain,  Charles  II., 
but  who  had  exjiressly  renounced  for  herself  and  her  posterity 
all  right  of  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  on  her  mai-riage 
with  Louis  XIV.  :  that  the  claim  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria  was  also  derived  through  his  deceased  mother,  the 
Electress  Maria  Antonietta,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Charles's 
second  sister,  Margaret,  likewise  deceased,  married  to  the  Em- 


peror Leopold  I.;  that  this  claim  was  opposed  by  the  electoral 
prince's  grandfathei-,  Leopold,  on  the  ground  that  Maria  An- 
tonietta had  renoxmced  her  right  of  succession,  as  well  as  her 
aunt  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  maniage — the  fact  being  that  the 
emperor  had,  indeed,  compelled  his  daughter-in-law  to  make 
such  a  renunciation,  but  that  the  act  had  never  been  confirmed 
either  by  the  king  or  the  coi-tes  of  Spain,  on  which  accoimt  it 
was  generally  considered  invalid;  and,  finally,  that  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  assuming  that  his  gi-andson's  pretensions  wei'e  thus 
set  aside,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  crown  for  him- 
self, both  through  his  mother,  Maria,  wlio  was  a  daughter  of 
Philip  III.,  and  .is  the  true  heir  male  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  founders  of  the  monarchy ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  offered 
to  renoimce  this  right,  both  for  liimself  and  his  eldest  son,  in 
favour  of  his  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles. 
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first  jiartitiou  treaty.  They  were  in  substance, 
that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  shunlil  liave 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  the  Spanish 
dependencies,  except  Naples  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
the  province  of  Guipnscoa  on  this  side  the  Pyre- 
nees, Foutarabia,  and  St.  Sebastian,  Final,  and 
the  i)laees  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  called  Presidii, 
of  which  Sjiaiu  stood  then  possessed,  and  all  of 
which  were  to  go  to  the  dauphin;  in  considera- 
tion of  wliich  France  was  absolutely  to  renounce 
the  right  it  pretended  to  the  succession :  Milan 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
emperor's  second  son.  The  king  himself  wrote 
to  his  English  chancellor,  recommending  secrecy, 
and  asking  him  to  recommend  a  fitting  English 
ambassador,  to  be  sent  with  all  speed  into  Spain. 
At  this  moment,  when  all  the  particulai-a  of  the 


all  S])ain  before  any  other  ]irince  would  be  able 
to  make  a  stand  ; — and,  3.  That,  in  as  far  as  re- 
luted  to  England,  there  was  "a  deadncss  and  want 
of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally,"  for  none  were 
disposed  to  the  thought  of  entering  into  a  new 
war,  but  all  seemed  to  be  tired  out  witli  taxes 
"to  a  degree  beyond  what  was  discerned,  till  it 
appeared  upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  election." 
Somers  went  on  to  express  his  great  fears  of  the 
power  of  France,  under  any  arrangement;  but 
then  he  said,  "  If  it  could  bo  brought  to  pass 
that  England  might  be  some  way  a  gainer  by 
this  transaction,  it  would  wonderfully  endear 
your  majesty  to  your  English  subjects."  Somers 
also  gave  it  as  the  suggestion  of  Montague,  and 
Secretary  Vernon,  and  himself,  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  appear,  in  case  the  negotiations  pro- 


treaty  had  been  settled  at  the  Loo,  without  any  |  ceeded,  what  was  to  be  done  on  William's  part  in 

order  to  insure  its  due  exe 


cution  ;     or    whether    any 
more    was    required    than 
that  the  English  and  Dutch 
should  sit   still  and  leave 
France  to  see  it  executed. 
In    a    postscript    to    this, 
Somers  announced  that  the 
commission  the  king  had  re- 
quested of  him,  with  full 
powers  and  the  names  in 
blank,  had  been  passed  un- 
der the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land.    "  The  commission," 
says  Somers,   "  is  wrote  b)/ 
the  secretary,  and  I  have  hail 
it  sealed  in  such  a  manner 
that   no   creature   has   the 
least  knowledge  of  the  thing  besides  the  persons 
named."    But  Somers,  suspicious  of  after-conse- 
quences, had  not  only  made  Secretaiy  Vernon 
wTite  the  commission,  but  had  also  asked  him  to 
give  a  warrant  for  affixing  the  seal  to  it.     The 
secretary,  however,  declined  giving  this  warrant, 
and  Somers  used  tlie  great  seal  without  it,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  king's  letter  as  a  justification  or 
an  excuse  for  tliis  unconstitutional  act.     As  soon 
as  tlie  sealed  powers  arrived  at  the  Hague,  Wil- 
liam appointed  Lord  Portland  and  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson  his  two  commissioners;  and  on  the 
11th  of  October,  or  about  six  weeks  after  the 
despatch  of  the  carte  blanche  from  England,  the 
memorable  first  partition  treaty  was  signed  by 
Portland,  Williani.son,  the  Count  de  Tallard,  and 
the  Pensionary  Heiiisius. 

The  ratifications  were  exchanged  within  the 
time  prescribed;  and  as  AVilliam,  at  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  year,  liad  entered  into  a  new 
triple  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Ilolland  on  a 
defensive  plan,  which  provided  not  oidy  that,  in 
that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of    case  either  of   ihe   contracting  parties  was  at- 


The  Loo,  in  Gelderlaml.  .1  favourite  rusideuci^  'if  William  III.— From  ."i  print  of  his  limo. 


concurrence  or  advice  of  the  English  cabinet, 
Chancellor  Somers  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  taking 
the  waters  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Three 
days  after  the  date  of  the  king's  letter,  the  chan- 
cellor replied  to  it,  stating  that  he  had  thought 
the  best  way  of  executing  his  majesty's  commands 
would  be  to  communicate  to  Lord  Orford  and 
Ml".  Montague,  and  the  Duke  of  Slirewsbury,  the 
subject  of  Lord  Portland's  letter,  letting  them 
know,  at  the  same  time,  how  strictly  his  majesty 
required  an  absolute  secrecy ;  that  Mi-.  Montague 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Vernon  had  come  down  to 
him  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  had  there  humbly 
suggested  three  things  for  his  majesty's  guidance: 
— 1.  That  the  entertaining  a  proposal  of  this  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  attended  with  very  many  ill 
consequences  if  the  French  should  not  act  a  sin- 
cere part; — 2.  That  prospects  were  very  bad  in- 
deed if  the  death  of  the  King  of  S]iain,  which 
seemed  probably  to  be  very  near,  should  happen 
before  any  provision  or  arrangement,  the  King 
of  France  having  so  great  a  force  in  readiness. 
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tackeil,  tlie  olliers  should  immediately  assist,  but 
also  declared  ami  imiini-ted  that  the  scope  of  this 
ti'iiile  league  wius  to  preserve  the  jieace  of  Europe 
against  any  aggi-ession  whatsoever,  he  for  a  mo- 
ment flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  pass  the  short  remainder  of  a  declining 
life — his  constitution  was  bi-eaking  fast — in  re- 
pose and  tranquillity,  appearing,  indeed,  to  have 
believed  that  the  great  object  of  his  existence 
was  accomplished,  and  that  some  limits  were  set 
to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  when  called  ujjon  to  defend 
his  native  dikes,  had  seemed  as  irresistible  as  it 
was  boundless.  But  there  was  little  sincerity  in 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  new  triple  league;  and 
Sweden,  two  months  after  signing  it,  being  pro- 
bably advised  in  secret  by  France,  and  made 
jealous  of  the  pai-titiou  treaty  then  negotiating, 
concluded  another  treaty,  rendering  the  triple 
one  nugatory,  with  Louis.  And,  in  reposing  up- 
on the  arrangements  made  at  the  Loo,  William 
rested  ujion  a  mere  reed,  though  it  is  just  possible 
that,  but  for  an  event  which  he  could  not  fox'esce 
—  namely,  the  death  of  the  young  Bavarian 
prince — those  arrangements  might  have  been 
somewhat  more  effectual.  Tlie  maimer  in  which 
the  partition  treaty  had  been  carried  on  and 
concluded  was,  in  England,  clearly  imconstitu- 
tioual;  and  much  or  most  of  the  treaty  itself  is 
indefensible.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  it 
lias  been  condemned  with  too  much  rancour,  and 
that  sufficient  allowance  has  hardly  ever  been 
made  for  the  perplexing  and  insurmountable 
dilficulties  of  William's  position.  Political  enor- 
mities of  a  more  recent  date — the  several  parti- 
tions and  dismemberments  of  Poland — have  ren- 
dered the  very  word  partition  harsh  and  odious, 
and  have  served  to  convert  every  treaty  in  which 
it  occurs  into  a  by-word  and  reproach.  Yet  the 
jiroposed  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Span- 
ish king  differed  most  essentially  from  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  While  it  left  Spain,  as  a  nation, 
entire  and  whole,  it  merely  cut  off  from  tlie  king- 
dom those  provinces  it  should  never  have  pos- 
sessed, and  which  were  to  be  benefited  by  the 
alienation. 

It  was  the  4th  of  December  before  William 
reached  London,  and  on  the  6th  he  opened  his 
new  parliament,  which  he  soon  found  to  be  coni- 
piosed  of  veiy  turbulent  materials.  The  king,  in 
his  speech,  told  them  that  two  things  princijially 
seemed  to  I'equire  their  consideration — the  first, 
what  strength  ought  to  be  maintained  at  sea,  and 
what  force  kept  up  on  land,  for  the  quieting  of 
people's  minds  at  home,  and  for  preserving  to 
England  the  weight  and  influence  she  had  ac- 
quired in  the  counsels  and  affair.?  of  the  Conti- 
nent. ["  It  will  be  requisite,"  said  he,  "  that 
Europe  should  see  you  will  not  be  wanting  to 


yourselves."]  The  second  was  the  making  of 
some  further  jirogress  towards  a  discharge  of  the 
debts  which  the  nation  had  conti'acted  by  reason 
of  the  long  and  expensive  war.  ["  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  that  an  English  parliament  can  never  make 
such  a  mistake  iis  not  to  hold  sacred  all  ])arlia- 
mentary  engagements."]  The  commons  instantly 
took  fire  at  these  allusions  to  continental  politics, 
land  forces,  &c.;  and,  leaping  over  the  usual  par- 
liamentary courtesy  of  an  address  to  the  sove- 
reign in  reply  to  his  speech,  they  fell  npon  the 
old  ground  of  standing  armies,  which  no  ]iublio 
man,  patriot  or  traitor,  honest  or  a  scoundrel,  had 
ever  yet  taken  up  without  rallying  the  masses  of 
the  English  jjeoiile  round  him.  The  ministers  of 
the  crown  were  too  weak  to  make  any  resistance, 
and  a  resolution  was  soon  adopted — "That  all 
the  land  forces  of  England,  in  English  pay,  ex- 
ceeding 7000  men  (and  tho.se  to  consist  of  his 
majesty's  natural  born  subjects),  should  be  forth- 
with paid  and  disbanded;  and  that  all  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  excepting  12,000  men  (and  those  natu- 
ral born  subjects,  to  be  ke]it  and  maintained  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  itself),  should  be  likewise 
forthwith  disbanded."  This  went  to  deprive 
William  even  of  the  services  of  his  Dutch  guard, 
which  had  followed  him  through  good  and  ba<l 
fortune,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  almost 
any  other  object,  and  which  was  far  too  insigni- 
ficant in  number  to  excite  any  reasonable  jea- 
lousy. Yet,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his 
feelings,  the  representatives  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  a  tyi-anny  and  a  despon- 
dency in  which  they  had  seemed  nnable  to  help 
themselves,  framed  a  bill  npon  the  obnoxious 
resolution,  carried  it  through  all  its  stages,  and 
sent  it  lip  to  the  lords.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  soldier  to  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  bitter- 
ness of  such  a  draught  as  this.  By  writers  of  all 
parties,  W^illiam's  feeling  is  described  as  having 
been  intense.  In  his  first  agitation  he  even 
threatened  again  to  quit  the  kingdom  for  ever, 
leaving  the  government  to  be  vested  in  such  per- 
sons as  parliament  might  please  to  appoint.'  Nay, 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  out,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  speech  to  announce  his  purpose.  It  still 
exists,  as  penned  by  himself,  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  Like  all  William's  pro- 
ductions, it  is  plain  and  simple,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  eloquence  or  rhetorical  flourish.  The 
speech  was  not  delivered,  and  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  he  ever  seriously  intended  to 
withdraw.  "  It  was  considered,"  says  Burnet, 
"  only  as  a  threatening,  so  that  little  regard  was 
had  to  it."  But  Chancellor  Somers,  who  knew 
more  of  what  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind 
than  any  one,  wi-ote  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
buiy  that  he  thought  William  was  in  good  ear- 
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nest.'  We  know  not  liow  the  pojnilar  iiiiud  niiglit 
liave  been  afl'ected :  iirobably,  howevei- — as  the 
EngH.sh  jieople  ahiiost  invariably  take  tlie  more 
generous  side,  and  are  susceptible  of  all  the  gene- 
rous passions — they  would  have  felt  both  pain  and 
regi-et  if  he  who  had  preserved  them  from  a  de- 
grading despotism,  who  liad  led  them  in  the  field, 
who  had  retrieved  the  long-tarnished  honour  of 
their  ting,  and  raised  their  military  reputation  to 
its  ancient  lustre,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  wlicn 
the  work  was  done,  without  his  reward,  and  with 
the  embittering  conviction  that  he  had  served  an 
ungrateful  race.     But  as  for  the  majority  of  tlie 
truckling  statesmen,  they  be- 
trayed uo  generosity  of  senti- 
ment on  the  occasion,  but  spoke 
of  the  facility  of  making  a  new 
king  at  their  will  and  pleasure.- 
According     to 
Lord  Hardwjuke, 
William  was  moved  from  his 
resolution   by   his   chancellor.' 
When   the   lords   had    passed, 
without   amendment,   the    liill 
sent  up  by  the  commons,  Wil- 
liam went  down  to  the  parlia- 
ment (on  the  1st  of  February, 
1699),  and  there,  with  a  good 
gi'ace,  gave  it  the  royal  assent. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  he,  "to  pass 
the  bill  for  disbanding  the  army 
as  soon  as  I  understood  it  was 
ready  for  me.     Though  in  our 
jireseut  circumstances  there  ap- 
pears great  hazard  in  breaking 
such  a  numberof  the  troops,  and 
though  I  might  think  myself  unkindly  used,  that 
those  guards  who  came  over  with  me,  to  your  as- 
sistance, and  have  constantly  attended  me  in  all 
the  actions  wherein  I  have  engaged,  should  be 
removed  from  me;  j'et  it  is  my  fixed  ojiinion  tliat 
nothing  can  be  so  fatal  to  us  as  that  any  distrust  or 
jealousy  should  arise  between  me  and  my  peojjle, 
which  I  must  own  would  have  been  very  unex- 
])ected,  after  what  I  have  undertaken,  ventured, 
and  acted,  for  the  restoring  and  securing  of  their 
liberties.     I  have  thus  plainly  told  you  the  only 
reason  which  has  induced  nie  to  pass  this  bill; 
and  now  I  think  my.self  obliged,  in  discharge  of 


the  trust  rejiosed  in  me,  and  for  my  own  justifi- 
cation, that  no  ill  consequences  may  lie  at  my 
door,  to  tell  you  as  plainly  my  judgment,  that 
the  nation  is  left  too  much  exjiosed."  The  com- 
mons hereupon  voted  an  address  of  thanks,  in 
which  they  expressed  a  sense  of  their  great  obli- 
gations and  their  gratitude  to  him  wdio  had  res- 
cued their  religion  and  liberties,  and  given  jieace 
to  Christendom;  and  the  lords  also  voted  an  ad- 
dress in  tlie  same  tone,  both  houses  engaging  to 
defend  liissacree?  person  and  support  his  govern- 
ment. But  when  William,  encouraged  by  these 
lioneyed  words,  sent  down  to  request  that  hi.s  Dutch 
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guards  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  commons 
rejected  his  prayer  with  something  like  coutem])t: 
they  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  act; 
and  it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  175  to  156, 
that  the  foreign  troops,  who  were  actually  em- 
barking at  the  moment,  should  be  sent  on  their 
voyage  to  the  Continent. 

Putting  apart  the  weighty  consideration  of 
foreign  wars  and  intrigues  at  every  instant  ready 
to  break  out  afresh,*  was  it  not  natural,  was  it 
not  excusable,  that  he,  whose  life  had  been  re- 
peatedly threatened  by  assassination  in  the  streets 
aud  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  hiscapital. 


'  Shnwsbia-t/  Correspondence.  -  Dalrymple,  Memoirs. 

3  In  a  letter  to  the  Diike  of  Slirewsbury,  written  about  this 
time,  Somers  says,  "At  present  the  king  is  without  anything 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  ministry.  The  plain  consequence 
is,  that  everybody  [seeing  the  little  credit  those  have  who  serve 
him)  is  in  a  manner  invited  to  endeavour  to  ruin  or  expose 
them."  Lord  Hardwicke  thus  describes  the  chancellor's  be- 
haviour at  this  crisis : — "  Lord  Somers  told  the  king  upon  it, 
that  before  his  majesty  made  that  declaration  to  parliament  he 
should  humbly  desii'e  to  resign  the  great  seal ;  he  had  received 
it  from  bim  as  his  sovereign,  and  begged  to  return  it  to  iiim 
while  he  continued  so.     This  manly  speech  checked  the  king's 


hasty  project,  which  would  have  been  construed  as  a  sort  of 
abdication." — Xote  to  a'  letter  of  the  king's,  in  HarJmcK-e  State 
Papers. 

*  BoUngbroke,  though  connected  with  the  Tory  party,  who 
had  voted  for  the  measure,  candidly  admits  that  the  hurried 
reduction  of  the  army  was  a  capital  political  bl  luidor.  "  I'" ranee, " 
he  says,  "continued  armed  by  sea  and  land  .after  the  jwace.  She 
incre.ised  her  forces,  whilst  other  nations  reduced  theirs ;  and 
w.as  ready  to  defend  herself  or  to  invade  her  neighbours,  whilst, 
their  confederacy  being  dissolved,  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
invade  her,  and  in  a  bad  one  to  defend  themselves." — letters  on 
llittori/. 
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should  be  desirous  of  keeping  about  his  jierson 
tliose  countrymeu  of  his  own  -n-tio  liad  served 
liini  so  faitlifully  and  so  long?  Tlio  jealousy 
against  standing  armies  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
blessing  to  England,  but  still  eveiy  generous 
ndnd  must  agree  that  this  sending  away  of  the 
Dutch  guard  was,  what  it  has  been  described  by 
one  of  the  best  of  our  modern  writers — "an  act  of 
unkindnessand  ingratitude."'  Dalrymple  states, 
on  the  authority  of  what  he  calls  "a  well-vouched 
tradition,"  that,  when  the  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  commons  to  leave  him  his  Dutch  guards 
wxs  brought  to  him,  William  walked  some  time 
silently  uj)  and  down  the  room,  with  his  eyes 
lixed  on  the  floor,  then  stopped,  and,  glancing 
wildly  around,  exclaimed,  "  If  I  had  a  son,  by 
God  these  guards  should  not  quit  me!"  But, 
though  we  have  the  authority  of  Burnet  to  prove 
that  William,  in  spite  of  his  habitual  coolness 
and  great  command  over  his  passions,  would 
sometimes  betray  violent  feelings  in  violent  and 
indecorous  language,  we  are  not  disposed  to  give 
imjilioit  credit  to  this  tradition." 

Tlie  tottering  Whig  ministry  was  now  assailed 
on  all  sides.  "  Aiid  it  is  certain,"  says  Burnet, 
"  that  this  act  (an  act  lately  carried  by  Montague 
and  the  Whig  majority  for  establishing  a  new 
East  India  Company),  together  with  the  inclina- 
tions which  those  of  the  W^higs  who  were  in 
good  posts  had  expressed  for  keeping  up  a gi-eater 
land  force,  did  contribute  to  the  blasting  the  re- 
putation they  had  hitherto  maintained  of  being 
good  patriots,  and  was  made  use  of,  over  Eng- 
land, by  the  Tories,  to  disgrace  both  the  king 


and  them.  To  this  another  charge  of  a  high  na- 
ture was  added— that  they  robbed  the  ijublic, 
and  ai)i)lied  much  of  the  money  that  was  given 
for  the  service  of  the  nation  botli  to  the  sujiport- 
ing  a  vast  exjiense  and  to  the  raising  great  estates 
to  themselves:  this  was  sensiUe  to  the  peo])le, 
who  were  uneasy  under  heavy  taxes."  The  reader 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  conduct  of  Ailniiral 
Russell,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  and  both  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  treasurer  of  the  navy.  It 
was  upon  Ihi.-s  personage  that  the  commons  made 
their  first  attack,  charging  him  with  keeping 
large  sums  of  money  on  hand  for  his  own  ]n-ivate 
use,  and  to  tlie  great  prejudice  of  the  seamen  and 
the  public  service.  The  accounts  were  jiroduced, 
and  the  charges  were, primil  facie,  well  maile  out. 
It  appeared  that  there  remained  a  lialance  in  the 
earl's  hands  of  .£460,000;  but,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  about  the  whole  of  this  sum  was 
then  in  course  of  payment.  The  commons  forth- 
with voted  an  address  to  his  majesty.  AVilliam 
sent  a  short  and  proper  answer;  but  Orford 
resigned,  quitting  both  fleet  and  admiralty,  "as  if 
from  a  foi-esight  of  the  storm  wliich  was  gather- 
ing against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
Tories  were  desirous  of  getting  Sir  George  Rooke 
put  in  his  place,  but  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  a 
nobleman  but  little  acquainted  with  sea  aifairs, 
was  appointed,  and  Priestraan,  one  of  the  junior 
loi'ds,  who  was  removed  at  the  same  time,  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Haversham,  another  "land 
admiral,"  as  the  sailors  began  to  call  the  admir- 
alty commissioners.  It  was  decided  by  the  votes 
of   the  house  tliat  the  naval   forces  should  be 


'  Hallani,  Ct)nsiitutional  Histonj  of  England. 
-  Guizot  finely  contrasts  the  aims  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Wil- 
liam III. : — "  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  conflict  wliich  arose  in 
Europe,  between  the  pure  monarchy  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  independence  of  states,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Pi-ince  of  Orange,  William  III.  We  have  seen  that  the  great 
event  in  Evirope  at  that  epoch  was  the  division  of  the  powers 
imder  these  two  bamiei-s.  But  this  fact  was  not  understood  at 
that  time  as  it  is  now ;  it  was  hidden  and  unknown  even  by 
those  who  accomplished  it ;  the  resiUt  of  the  resistance  of  Holland 
and  its  allies  to  Louis  XIV.  was  necessarily  and  fund.amentally 
the  repi-ession  of  the  system  of  p\u-e  monarchy,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  the  question  was  not  thus 
openly  stated  between  absolute  power  and  freedom.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  the  propagation  of  absolute  power  was 
the  paramoinit  principle  in  the  diplomacy  of  Louis  XIV.  I  am 
of  opinion,  however,  that  this  opinion  only  actuated,  to  any 
great  extent,  his  policy  in  later  years,  in  his  old  age.  The  ob- 
jects at  whicll  he  constantly  aimed,  whether  fighting  with  Spain, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  England,  were  making  France  the 
preponderating  power  in  E\irope  and  the  bumbling  of  has  rivals 
— in  a  word,  the  promotion  of  the  political  intei'est,  and  the 
strength  of  the  state  ;  he  laljoured  much  le.ss  with  a  view  to  the 
propagation  of  absolute  power,  than  with  a  desire  for  the  power 
.and  aggrandi:iement  of  France  and  its  government." — Guizot, 
History  of  Clmlization  in  Europe,  lecture  xiv. 

MTiile  no  great  principle  of  any  kind  but  mere  personal  am- 
bition and  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  were  the  mainsprings 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  jiolicy,  William  III.  was  actuated  by  far  larger 
and  nobler  views.  His  true  character  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated by  Horace  Walpole  long  before  Mr.  Maca\ll.ay  made  him 
the  hero  wliich  he  appears  in  his  history.    Dr.  Robertson  having 


called  on  Walpole,  the  latter  gives  the  Rev.  William  Mason  the 
following  account  of  the  historian's  visit : — 

"The  purport  of  Dr.  Robertson's  visit  was  to  inquire  where 
lie  coidd  find  materials  for  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne,  wliich  he  means  to  write  as  a  supplement  to  David 
Himie.  I  had  heard  of  his  purpose,  but  did  not  own  I  knew  it, 
that  my  discouragement  might  seem  the  more  natural.  1  do 
not  care  a  stravr  what  he  writes  about  the  chm-ch's  wet-nurse. 
Goody  Anne ;  but  no  Scot  is  worthy  of  being  the  historian  of 
William  but  Dr.  Watson. 

"  When  he  h.ad  told  me  his  object,  I  said,  '  Write  the  reign  of 
King  Willi,am,  Dr.  Robertson !  That  is  a  great  task !  I  look 
on  him  as  tlie  gi-eatest  man  of  modern  times  since  his  ancestor, 
W'iUiam,  Prince  of  Orange.'  I  soon  fomid  the  doctor  had  little 
idea  of  him,  or  had  taken  upon  trust  the  pitifiU  partialities  of 
D.ah-ymple  and  Macpbei*son.  I  said,  '  Sir,  1  do  not  doubt  but 
King  William  came  over  with  a  view  to  the  crown.  Nor  was  lie 
called  upon  by  patriotism,  for  he  was  not  an  Englishman,  to 
assert  our  liberties.  No  ;  his  patriotism  was  of  a  higher  rank. 
He  aimed  not  at  the  crown  of  England  for  ambition,  but  to 
employ  its  forces  and  wealth  against  Louis  XIV.  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  Whigs  did  not  undei-stand 
the  extent  of  his  views,  and  the  Tories  betr.iyed  him.  He  has 
been  thought  not  to  have  miderstood  us ;  but  the  truth  was,  be 
took  either  party  as  it  w,as  predominant,  that  he  might  sway 
t!ie  parliament  to  support  his  general  plan,' 

"  I  added  that  Macpheison's  and  Dalrymple's  invidious  scan- 
dals really  serve  but  to  heighten  the  amazing  gi-eatness  of  the 
king's  genius ;  for,  if  they  say  true,  he  maintained  the  crown  on 
his  head,  though  the  nobility,  the  churchmen,  the  coimtry 
gentlemen,  the  people  were  against  him ;  and  though  almost  all 
his  own  ministers  beti-ayed  him." — Con'Sspmidence,  iii.  44S. 
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strictly  limited  to  l."i,000  scamon;  iiiiil,  for  fear 
the  king  might  .augment  liis  hind  forces  in  the 
fonn  or  under  the  ii.ame  of  marine.^,  it  was  spe- 
cified that  the  said  15,000  men  shouUl  consist  of 
seamen  only.     After  witnessing  other  distasteful 


Admiral  Russell,  Eail  ufOrfoi-d.— After  Sir  G.  Kiieller. 

proceedings,  AVilliam  prorogued  jiarliament  on 
the  4th  of  May.  Tlie  ministry  was  now  com- 
pletely broken  up.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  had 
sunk  into  contempt  ever  siuce  the  discovery  of 
his  dealings  with  the  old  East  India  Company, 
was  dismissed  from  the  pi-esidency  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  pretended  to  be  neither  Whig  nor  Tory,  and 
who  was  liked  by  both  parties.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  resigned,  and  Lord  Jersey  was  ])ut 
in  his  place.'  Sir  John  Lowther,  now  Lord  Lons- 
dale, who  had  pushed  his  way  to  honours  and 
i-iches  through  the  ))atronage  of  Danbv  and  the 
Tories,  got  the  privy  seal. 

A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  William 
passed  over  to  Holland,  and  fixed  himself  at  his 
quiet  retreat  the  Loo.  But  the  tranquillity  of 
that   place    could    scarcely   extend   to   his   own 


'  "The  character  of  this  man  (Shrewsbury)  is  an  extraordinary 
study.  He  seemed  to  be  the  petted  favourite  both  of  nature 
and  of  fortune.  Illustrious  birth,  exalted  rank,  ample  posses- 
sions, fine  parts,  extensive  acciuirements,  an  ag^'eeable  pei*son, 
manners  singularly  graceful  and  engaging,  combined  to  make 
him  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy.  But,  with  all  these 
advantages,  he  had  some  moral  and  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  made  him  a  tonnent  to  himself  and  to  all  connected  with 
him.  His  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  given  the 
world  a  high  opinion,  not  only  of  his  patriotism,  but  of  his 
courage,  energy,  and  decision.  It  should  seem,  however,  that 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  exhiharation  produced  by  public 
sympathy  and  applause,  had,  on  that  occasion,  raised  him  above 
himself.  Scarcely  any  other  part  of  his  life  was  of  a  piece  with 
that  splendid  commencement.  He  had  hardly  become  secretary 
of  state  when  it  appeared  that  his  nerves  were  too  weak  for  such 
a  post.  The  daily  toil,  the  heavy  responsibility,  the  failures, 
Vol.  in. 


mind;  events  were  rolling  on  witli  astoumling 
rapidity.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  and  the  pavlt 
tioii  treaty  were  both  beginning  to  appear  of  no 
effect;  the  whole  Spanish  inheritance  seemed 
again  inevitably  falling  to  France;  and,  while  ho 
was  precluded  from  keeping  together  the  nucleus 
of  an  English  army,  Ijouis  was  increasing  his 
forces,  with  the  i-esolution  of  defending  with  his 
sword  what  lie  was  gaining  by  intrigue  and  di- 
plomacy. 

The  Scottish  vessels  mentioned  as  being  already 
at  sea  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  in  Scot- 
land, were  five  stout  ships,  carrying  12(10  men, 
under  the  guidance  of  Paterson,  who  had  sailed 
from  Leith  Roads  on  the  2f;th  day  of  July  (1698). 
That  extr.iordinary  projector  had  liansi)orted  the 
ordinarily  cool  and  calculating  Scots  almost  out 
of  their  senses.  From  higli  to  low  all  his  coun- 
trymen were  visited  by  day-di-eams  of  sudden 
and  enormous  wealth,  by  visions  of  gold,  and  of 
nothing  but  gold.  The  new  comimny,  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  liad  caused  the  stout 
ships  to  be  built  in  Holland,  and  many  of  the 
aristocracy  had  embarked  their  younger  sons, 
confident  that  they  were  jmtting  them  on  the  sure 
road  to  wealth  and  distinction.  Several  lords  de- 
nudeil  their  estates  to  send  out  their  vassals  or 
tenantry;  and  many  oihcers  Mho  had  been  dis- 
banded by  the  late  ]3eace  had  ventured  their  per- 
sons and  their  little  property.  The  whole  city 
of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Leith  to  witness 
the  departure  of  the  colony;  and  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  had  not  been  engaged,  and 
for  whom  no  provision  was  made,  were  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  forcing  themselves  into  the 
.ships.  Ten  days  after  their  departure  the  Scot- 
tish jiai'liament  unanimously  addressed  the  king, 
begging  his  supjiort  for  the  comj^any,  which  still 
would  not  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  charter, 
and  of  the  letters-patent  which  his  majesty  had 
granted  it.  Paterson,  who  had  not  only  visited 
the  shores  of  that  country,  but  had  also  been  ac- 
quainted there  with  Dampier,  the  buccaneering 
captain,  and  Lionel  Wafer,  the  surgeon  to  the 


the  mortifications,  the  obloquy  which  are  inseparable  from 
power,  broke  his  spirit,  soured  his  temper,  and  impaired  his 
health.  To  such  natures  as  his  the  sustaining  power  of  high 
religious  principle  seems  to  be  peculiarly  necessary ;  and,  mi- 
fortunately,  Slu'ewsbury  had,  in  the  act  of  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  that  superstition  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  liberated 
himself  also  from  more  salutary  bands  which  might  perhaps 
have  braced  his  too  delicately  constituted  mind  into  steadfastness 
and  uprightness.  Destitute  of  such  support,  he  was,  with  great 
abilities,  a  weak  man— and  though  endowed  with  many  .imiablo 
and  attractive  qualities,  could  not  be  called  an  honest  man.  For 
his  own  happinesshe  should  eithorhavo  been  much  betteror  much 
worse.  As  it  w.as,  he  never  knew  either  that  noljlo  jjeaco  of 
mind  which  is  the  reward  of  rectitude,  or  that  abject  peace  of 
mind  which  springs  from  impudence  and  insensibility.  Few 
people  who  have  had  so  little  jjower  to  resist  temptation,  have 
suffered  so  cruelly  froui  rcmoree  and  shame." — Maca  ahvj,  iii.  Oil-l. 
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Imecuneei's  ^who  liiul  lived  many  mniiths  among 
the  native  Indians),  led  liis  little  ai[uadron  straight 
for  Darien.  ■  lu  tlie  month  of  October  they  ar- 
rived at  Golden  Island,  a  place  famed  in  the 
annals  of  the  buccaneers.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  reason,  .seeing  what  had  been  done  on 
shore  by  a  handful  of  English  mai'auders,  that 
these  12U0  brave  anil  hardy  men,  who  for  the  most 
liart  had  been  trained  to  arms  and  inured  to  the 
fatigues  and  dangere  of  the  late  war,  might,  if 
they  had  been  so  disposed,  have  marched  from 
one  end  of  South  America  to  the  other,  without 
finding  any  Spanish  force  capable  of  opposing 
them.  But  Patersou,  who  paid  more  respect  to 
treaties  of  ])eaoe  and  the  laws  of  nations  than  had 
been  shown  by  the  Morgans,  Sharpes,  and  Dam- 
piers,  quietly  lauded  at  Acta,  in  a  convenient 
harbour,  one  of  tlie  sides  of  which  was  formed 
liy  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land.  This  neck  of 
land  they  cut  through,  and,  having  thus  formed 
a  sort  of  island,  they  erected  upon  it  their  little 
fort,  which  they  christened  "New  St.  Andrews," 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  "  New  Edin- 
burgh." Some  forty  or  fifty  guns  were  landed 
from  the  ships  and  planted  round  the  fort.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  commodious  harbour 
there  was  a  mountain  commanding  a  very  exten- 
sive view  both  seaward  and  landward,  and  here 
they  erected  a  signal-house,  and  placed  in  it  a 
corps  of  quick-sighted  Highlanders  to  give  notice 
of  the  ap])roach  of  any  hostile  force.  The  first 
public  act  of  the  infant  colony  was  a  declaration 
of  freedom  of  trade  and  of  religion  to  all  nations. 
Acta,  or  New  St.  Andrews,  was  admirably  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  or  Panama,  about  midway  between  Por- 
tobello  and  Carthagena,  being  about  fifty  leagues 
distant  from  either  town.  The  magnificent  natu- 
ral h;u-bour  was  capable  of  receiving  the  greatest 
fleets,  and  was  defended  from  storms  by  numer- 
ous islands  and  islets. 

Although  the  Spaniards  had  for  ages  pretended 
an  exclusive  right  to  all  those  parts  of  the  globe, 
they  had,  jiroperly  speaking,  no  possession  of  the 
isthmus,  which  was  scantily  occupied  by  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  who  were  constantly  waging 
war  against  them ;  but  the  Spaniards  held  the 
country  on  both  sides,  and  their  towns  of  Panama 
and  Santa  Maria  stood  upon  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  isthmus.  Darapier  and  Ins  friends  seem  to 
have  considered  that  they  were  justified,  as  allies 
of  the  Mosquitoes,  in  attacking  and  plundeiing 
the  Spanish  towns ;  and  now  Patersou  and  his 
companions  assumed  that  these  Indians  had  a 
right  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  parts  of  their 
own  unconqiiered  territory;  and  contracts  of  this 
kind  were  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the  savages, 
one  of  whom  Dampier  had  decorated  with  the 
well-sounding  title  of  ICing  Lacenta,  sovereign 


lord  of  the  isthmus.  But,  even  in  the  state  of 
decrejiitude  and  imbecility  into  which  tlie  court 
of  Sjiain  had  fallen,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
exjiect  that  she  Axould  recognize  transactions  and 
principles  of  this  kind,  or  submit  to  have  such  a 
neighbour  as  the  Scotti.sh  colony  in  the  midst  of 
her  American  emph-e.  From  all  that  is  before 
us  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  this 
insuperable  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Sjjain,  and 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  respecting  the 
general  feeling  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
determined  William  to  check,  discourage,  and 
uproot  Paterson's  settlement.  But  several  writers 
confidently  affirm  that  the  prayers  of  Inn  English 
subjects  trading  with  the  Ea.st,  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  had  more  to  do  with  this 
decision  than  any  considerations  about  S]jain  or 
the  jus  publicum  of  Europe.  These  influences, 
indeed,  may  have  been  considerable  as  secondary 
agents.  Whatever  were  his  motives — and  all  po- 
litical motives  are  complicated — WiUiam,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  the  real  intentions  of  Patersou  and 
the  company,  directed  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  secre- 
tary of  .state  for  Scotland,  to  inform  the  colonists 
that,  "  the  ])articular  design  not  being  communi- 
cated to  his  majesty,"  he  must  delay  giving  them 
any  assistance  till  he  should  receive  surer  infor- 
mation. Upon  this  the  company  in  Scotland  noti- 
fied to  Seafield  that  their  ships  had  reached  their 
destination  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  had  fairly 
obtained,  by  treaty  with  the  natives,  a  tract  of 
country  which  had  never  been  in  the  possession 
of  any  European  power.  But  the  king,  who 
knew  better  how  the  Spaniai'ds  interpreted  that 
matter,  sent  out  orders  to  Sir  William  Beeston, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  eai'ly  in  the  month  of 
April,  lC9f),  or  about  seven  montlis  after  the  settle- 
ment of  New  St.  Andrews,  issued  a  proclamation 
importing  that  his  majesty  was  not  informed  of 
the  designs  of  the  Scots  in  relation  to  Darien  ; 
that,  those  designs  being  contrary  to  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  his  majesty  and  his  allies,  all  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  those  parts  were  forbidden 
to  hold  any  correspondence  with  those  colonists 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  Similar  procla- 
mations were  issued  by  the  governors  of  the  other 
islands  possessed  by  the  English ;  and  it  was  to 
these  West  India  islands  that  the  unfortunate 
colonists  looked  for  su])plies  of  jirovisions,  assist- 
ance, and  co-operation.  Nor  were  those  orders 
meant  for  a  mere  blind  to  Spain;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  strictly  executed  in  the  West  Imlies : 
and,  in  consequence  of  them,  Paterson  and  his 
followers  were  soon  reduced  to  extreme  misery, 
having  consumed  the  provisions  they  had  brought 
with  them,  and  having  no  other  supplies  at  hand 
than  the  very  scanty  ones  afforded  by  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  of  the  poor  Mosquito  Indians. 
Bad  food  soon  jjroduced  disease  ;  the  climate  as- 
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sUted  ill  these  ravages  ;  the  hardy  luouiitaiuoers 
of  Suotlaml  perislied  by  dozeua  a-day;  aud  at 
hist,  wheu  the  sad  residue,  despairing  of  succour 
from  their  uative  couutry,  took  to  their  ships, 
tlicre  were  scarcely  100  nieii  with  health  and 
strengtli  enough  to  work  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  last  man  to  embark  was  Paterson.  The 
Scottish  company,  after  the  production  of  Wil- 
liam's rigid  iustruotious  to  his  governors,  but 
before  any  news  reached  them  of  Paterson's 
having  left  that  fatal  isthmus,  sent  out  another 
colony  of  1300  men  to  support  an  establishment 
which  uo  longer  existed.  But  this  time  their 
vessels,  jirepared  in  a  hurry,  were  not  stout  ships : 
one  of  them  was  lost  at  sea,  aud  another  was 
injured  by  fire,  and  wrecked  on  the  Spanish 
main.  And  those  of  the  passengers  that  reached 
their  destination,  instead  of  welcome-giving  coun- 
trymen and  friends,  fouud  nobody  but  a  few 
wild  Indians — a  desert  and  a  waste  wliere  they 
liad  expected  to  see  a  thriving  little  town. 

When  this  second  colony  had  been  about  three 
months  on  the  isthmus  it  was  joined  by  Captain 
Campbell,  of  Finab,  with  a  company  of  his  own 
tenantry,  chiefly  men  whom  he  had  commanded 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders,  and  who  were  glad  to 
follow  their  old  officer  and  landlord  in  a  ship  of 
his  own.  On  his  arrival  at  New  St.  Andrews, 
Cajitaiu  Camjibell  learned  that  a  Sj)anisli  force 
of  UiOO  men,  brought  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantee,  not 
far  from  the  colony,  expecting  the  ai'i'ival  of  a 
Spanish  squadron  of  eleven  sail,  in  order  to  a 
joint  attack  by  land  and  sea.  Campbell,  who 
obtained  the  cliief  command  on  account  of  his 
reputation  as  an  officer,  and  of  his  high  birth, 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  Spaniards,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  troops  before  the  ships  should  come  up; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  second  day  after  his 
arrival  he  marched  briskly  upon  Tubucantee 
with  200  men,  stormed  the  camp  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  scattered  the  Spanish  force  with  con- 
siderable slaughter.  In  a  military  j:ioiut  of  view 
this  was  the  best  thing  lie  could  have  done;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  making  the  Scots  the 
aggressors,  and  beginning  a  war,  not  only  with- 
out a  commission  from,  but  against  the  positive 
orders  of  his  sovereign.  Campbell  retiu'ned  safely 
aud  triumphantly  to  New  St.  Andrews ;  but  dur- 
ing his  short  absence  the  Spanish  squadron  had 
come  up,  their  ships  of  war  and  transports  were 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  troojis  were 
landed,  and  positions  were  taken  up  which  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  Scots,  and  soon 
hemmed  them  in  within  their  frail,  hastilj'  con- 
structed fortifications.  Yet,  in  this  desperate 
situation,  without  hope  of  help  or  provisions, 
Campbell  defended  the  place  for  nearly  six  weeks, 
and  then  the  garrison  capitulated  upon  honoura- 


ble terms.  Campbell  got  to  his  ship,  sailed  away 
to  New  York,  and  thence  made  his  way  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  wa.s  received  as  a  hero ;  but 
nearly  all  the  i-est  of  the  officers  were  dead  befoi-e 
the  capitulation.  Tlie  survivors,  wdiom  Camp- 
bell had  left  behind,  were  embarked  by  the 
Spaniards  in  one  of  their  ships  called  the  liisiiiff 
Sun,  but  Ihey  were  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to 
weigh  their  anchor  willunit  assistance.  The 
Spaniards  behaved  humanely,  but  the  governors 
of  the  English  possessions  where  they  were  ob- 
liged to  touch  treated  them  like  felons  and  out- 
casts; and,  in  the  end,  between  war,  shipwTeek, 
and  disease,  only  thirty  of  these  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers ever  saw  Scotland  again.  Poor  Pater- 
son, who  had  gone  homeward  on  the  ruin  of  the 
first  colony,  "looking  more  like  a  skeleton  than 
a  man,"  went  mad  on  his  passage ;  but  he  re- 
covered both  in  mind  and  body,  and,  still  ai-dent 
aud  conlideut  of  success,  he  ])resented  a  new  jjlan, 
according  to  which  Eughuid  was  to  share  with 
Scotland  the  dominion  of  the  isthmus,  and  a  new 
joint-stock  of  £2,000,000  sterling  was  to  be  raLsed, 
one-fifth  part  to  belong  to  Scotland,  and  the  other 
four-fifths  to  England.  He  survived  many  years 
in  neglect  and  poverty — haunted,  if  he  were  a 
man  of  feeling,  by  the  recollection  of  the  hundreds 
of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  unwittingly  led 
to  destruction. 

Part  of  this  Scottish  storm  did  not  burst  over 
his  head  till  after  AVilli.-im's  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but  his  summer  retreat  at  the  Loo  was  dis- 
turbed and  made  stormy  by  otlier  elements.  The 
partition  treaty — ajjparently  by  France,  the  fir.st 
projectoi'  of  it — was  made  known  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  whei-e  it  excited  feelings  favourable  to 
Louis,  and  a  most  intense  hatred  against  William. 
In  the  preceding  year  (1698),  in  spite  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  jxxrty,  Charles  II.,  who 
considered  himself  authorize<l  to  disi}Ose  liy  will, 
and  without  any  consent  of  the  cortes,  of  nations 
and  of  many  millions  of  jieople  of  difierent  I'aces 
and  interests,  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to 
govern,  executed  a  testament  in  which  he  called 
the  young  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  (one  of  the 
piu-ties  provided  for  in  the  partition  treaty)  to 
the  universal  succession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
appointing  his  father,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
sole  regent  during  the  boy's  minority.  The 
wretched  Charles,  who  had  scarcely  known  a 
day's  health  from  his  infancy  upwards,  and  who 
now,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  looked 
like  a  man  of  seventy,  ascended  his  dishonoured 
throne,  aud  announced  this  nomination  of   the 


'  Dalrymple,  Mcmoirit.  This  writer  .iiUIs — '*  .\fter  the  imion 
of  tlie  two  kiiigdonis,  Paterson  claimed  rcpai-ation  of  liis  losses 
fiiim  the  equivalent  money  given  by  Englaiul  to  the  Daricn 
Company,  but  got  nothing ;  beciuso  a  gi-ant  to  him  from  a 
public  fund  would  have  Iieen  only  an  .".ct  of  huni.anity,  not  a 
political  job." 
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young  Bavarian  to  the  counsellors  of  state  and 
presidents  of  the  supremo  tribunals  of  Spain,  in- 
forming them  that  his  choice  of  a  successor  had 
been  guided  solely  by  motives  of  conscience  and 
justice,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  and 
upright  men  in  his  kingdom.  The  French  ambas- 
sador complained  and  protested ;  but  the  Count 
of  Oropesa  reminded  him  that  Louis  XIV.,  on 
his  marriage,  had  consented  to  the  renunciation 
of  the  Spanish  crowns  made  by  his  queen,  the 
Infanta  ^laria  Theresa,  and  that  hence  the  right 
had  passed  to  Maria  Theresa's  younger  sister,  the 
Infanta  Margarita,  grandmother  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  had  never  been  bound  to 
make  any  such  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession.' But  the  young  Bavarian  had  been 
scarcely  named  in  the  will  and  declaration  when 
he  suddenly  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  bereaved  father,  the  elector, 
who  had  been  indulging  in  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  for  himself  and  family,  suspected  that 
his  sou  had  been  carried  off  by  poison,  and  in  his 
agony  he  charged  the  French  king  with  the  dia- 
bolical act."  But  as  tlie  3'oung  prince  had  been 
equally  an  obstacle  to  the  pretensions  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  Leopold,  or  to  his  scheme  of 
devolving  his  own  claims  to  the  succession  upon 
his  second  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  it  was  re- 
ported in  France  that  the  young  Bavarian  had 
perished  in  consequence  of  means  employed  by 
the  Austrian  cabinet.-'  This  unexpected  death 
not  only  rendered  nugatory  the  first  pai'tition 
treaty,  which  had  cost  William  so  much  pains 
and  so  much  obloquy,  but  also,  and  in  various 
ways,  favoured  the  jilans  of  Louis.  From  tliis 
moment,  indeed,  it  was  a  struggle  of  intrigue,  de- 
ception, bribery,  and  corruption  between  France 
and  Austria — a  sort  of  struggle  in  which  the 
French  have  generally  defeated  all  antagonists. 
William  must  have  been  miserably  served  by  his 
diplomatic  agents  at  Madrid,  else  he  should  have 
known  what  was  going  on  there,  and  that  know- 
ledge would  have  pi'evented  him  from  engaging 
with  the  insidious  Louis  in  a  new  pai-titiou 
treaty,  for  which  the  French,  pretty  sure  of  their 
game  by  other  cards,  pretended  a  great  earnest- 
ness so  soon  as  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince 
was  known.  And  this  time  the  era])eroi',  appa- 
rently fearing  the  result  of  the  struggle  going  on 
at  Madi'id,  was  fain  to  lower  his  pretensions  and 
to  correspond  with  the  negotiators  who  met  round 
William,  Portland,  and  De  Tallard,  at  the  Loo. 
But  these  negotiations,  like  the  preceding  ones, 
were  soon  made  known  to  the  Spani.sh  court. 
The  dying  king  had  still  spirit  enough  left  to  re- 
monstrate in  strong  terms  against  these  "  scan- 


'  Dimlop,  Memoirs  of  Sj)am  during  the  Reigns  of  Philip  I V. 
and  Charles  II. 
2  Memoires  cU  Torey.  ^  Mhnoires  de  St.  Simon. 


dalous  negotiations"  in  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  in  a  still 
more  stirring  document  presented  to  the  council 
of  regency,  or  lords-justices,  who  managed  affairs 
during  William's  absence.  When  this  second  me- 
morial was  transmitted  to  the  Loo,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  was  informed  by  Secretary  Vernon 
that  his  master  found  its  contents  so  insolent  and 
seditious  that  he  must  order  him  to  quit  lii.s  do- 
minions within  eighteen  days.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  despatched  to  Madrid,  comniaiuling 
Mr.  Stanho]ie  to  cease  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  that  court,  and  return  home.  All  this  was 
sure  gain  to  France,  and  it  encouraged  the  shallow- 
headed  Austrians,  who  neither  knew  how  to  gain 
or  how  to  resign  their  point,  to  complain  of  the 
insolence  of  England  and  Holland  in  presuming 
to  divide  and  parcel  out  the  monarchy  of  SpaiiL 

William  himself  returned  home  on  the  18th  of 
October,  to  find  a  dispirited  and  breaking  min- 
istry. Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, resigned,  and  Lord  Taukerville,  better 
known  under  his  former  title  of  Lord  Grey  of 
Werk,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
one  Smith,  another  of  the  commissionei's,  being 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Of  the  real 
Whigs,  not  one  remained  at  his  post  except  Lord 
Somers,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
lord-chamberlain,  previously  held  by  Sunderland 
— a  household  appointment,  but  one  which  had 
never  been  filled  in  this  reign  except  by  an  indi- 
vidual in  possession  of  great  influence  and  autho- 
I'ity  in  council.  On  the  16th  November,  William 
opened  the  session  of  jiarliament  with  a  speech 
in  which  every  expression  was  carefully  avoided 
that  might  give  any  cause  of  offence,  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  like  many  other  such  speeches, 
was  received  with  murmuring  and  discontent. 

The  Tories  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
drive  Lord  Somers  from  his  almost  solitary  post, 
and,  "after  much  casting  about,"  they  accused 
the  lord  high-chancellor  of  being  a  pirate  on  the 
high  seas!  If  it  had  been  a  few  ages  earlier 
they  would  probably  have  accused  him  of  witch- 
craft and  dealing  with  the  devil.  Some  short 
time  before,  upon  representations  made  to  the 
king  by  Lord  Bellamont,  governor  of  New  York, 
that  the  American  coast  and  islands  were  sorely 
infested  by  corsairs,  William  had  countenanced  a 
scheme  for  fitting  out  a  ship  of  war  by  private 
subscription,  to  be  sent  to  look  after  those  ma- 
rauders. There  was  nothing  illegal  or  even  irre- 
gular in  this  letter  of  marque  ;  Somers  the  chan- 
cellor, the  Earl  of  Orford,  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  Duke  of  Shrewsbur\%  Lord  Eomney, 
and  others,  contributed  to  the  fund ;'  and,  at  the 

^  A  tentli  of  the  profits  ni.ide  upon  prizes,  &c.,  was  reserved 
for  tlie  crown,  as  usual  when  privateers  were  commissioned. 
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reconimendution  of  Lord  Bellainoiit,  C';ipt;uu 
Kydd,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Greenock,  but 
long  a  resident  of  New  York,  and  a  very  able 
sailor,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Adventure  Galleij,  which  was  well  manned,  and 
armed  with  thirty  guns.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  letter  of  marque  given  to  privateers,  the 
captain  was  furnished  icitk  a  warrant  under  the 
great  seal,  authorizing  him  to  make  war  upon 
and  destroy  the  pirates,'  &c. ;  but  tlie  choice  of 
the  commander  was  singularly  inifortunate  in  a 
very  material  respect,  for  Kydd,  who  had  pro- 
bably been  a  buccaneer  before,  turned  downright 
pirate  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  American  seas. 
This  was  reversing  the  case  of  Cajitain  Morgan, 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  ])rocIainied 
to  be  hanged  as  a  pirate  first,  and  knighted  and 
made  governor  of  Jamaica  afterward.  Lord 
Bellamont,  however,  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
taking  his  protege  and  several  of  his  crew- 
prisoners,  and  was  ready  to  send  him  over  to 
England  for  trial.  Nevertheless,  the  commons, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  agi-eed  to  a  motion, 
"That  the  letters  -  patent  granted  to  the  Eaid 
of  Bellamont  and  others  were  dishonourable  to 
the  king,  against  the  law  of  nations,  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  invasive 
of  property,  and  destructive  of  trade  and  com- 
merce." A  long  and  shrewd  debate  followed,  the 
Toi-ies  striving  to  make  it  appear  that  Somers  had 
wittingly  athxed  the  great  seal  to  Kydd's  com- 
mission, in  order  to  enrich  himself,  his  friends, 
and  his  sovereign,  by  the  fruits  of  ph'acy ;  but, 
"having  aggravated  their  charge  to  the  end  that 
it  might  ring  the  louder,  they  were  so  much  less 
able  to  verify  any  part  of  it The  chan- 
cellor's character  for  wisdom  and  integrity  had 
as  yet  such  weight  with  the  house,  that  no  impu- 
tation would  stick ;  and  upon  the  issue  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected,  though  the  clamour  was  not 
let  fall."' 

But  the  point  upon  which  the  Tories  laid  still 
greater  stress  was  an  inquiry,  oi'dereil  the  preced- 
ing session,  into  William's  grants  of  the  Irish  for- 
feitures. Seven  commissioners  had  been  appoin- 
ted, who  were  all  presumed  to  be  anti-courtiers. 
Their  report  stated  that  it  appeared  to  them,  that 
the  ]5ersons  outlawed  in  England,  since  the  13th 
of  Februaiy,  1689,  on  account  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion, amounted  in  number  to  fifty-seven,  and  in 
Ii-eland  to  :}921.  That  all  the  lands  in  the  several 
counties  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  forfeited  jier- 
sons,  as  far  as  they  could  reckon,  made  1,060,792 
acres,  worth,   per   annum,  ^211,0:23,  which  by 


com|iutatiou  of  si.x  years'  purchase  for  a  life,  and 
thirteen  years  for  the  inheritance,  came  to  the 
full  value  of  £2,685,138.  That  some  of  those 
lands  had  been  restored  to  the  old  proprietors,  by 
virtue  of  the  articles  of  Limerick  aiul  Ualway, 
and  by  his  majesty's  favour,  and  by  reversal  of 
outlawries,  and  royal  panlons,  obtained  chictly 
by  gratifications  to  such  persons  as  had  abused 
his  majesty's  royal  bounty  and  compassion:  and 
that  besides  these  restitutions,  which  they  thought 
to  be  corruptly  procured,  there  were  sevcnty-si.\ 
grants  and  custodiums,  under  the  gi'eat  seal  of 
Ireland,  of  which  they  made  a  recital :  as — to 
the  Lord  Komney,^  three  grants,  now  in  being, 

j  containing  49,.'")17  acres;  to  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle,' in  two  gi'ants,  106,633  acres  in  ijossession 

j  and  reversion;  to  AVilliam  Bentiuck,  Esq.,  Lord 

j  AVoodstock,'  135,820  acres  of  land ;  to  the  Earl  of 
Athlone,"  two  grants,  containing  26,480  acres;  to 

I  the  Earl  of  Gal  way,"  one  gi-ant  of  36,148  acres,  &c. 

■  That,  indeed,  the  estates  so  mentioned  did  not 
yield  so  much  to  the  gi'antees  as  they  were  valued 
at ;  because,  as  most  of  them  had  abused  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  real  value  of  their  estates,  so  their 
agents  had  imposed  on  them,  and  had  either 
sold  or  let  the  greatest  part  of  those  lands  at  an 
under  value :  but  that,  after  all  deductions  and 
allowances,  there  yet  remained  £1,699,343,  14s., 
which  they  laid  liefore  the  commons  as  the  gross 
value  of  the  estates  forfeited  since  the  13th  day 
of  February,  1689,  and  not  restored.  It  further 
appeared  from  the  report  presented,  that  Wil- 
liam had  conferred  the  foi-feited  Irish  estates  of 
the  late  King  James,  estimated  at  95,649  acres, 
worth  £25,995  a-year,  upon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers,  Countess  of  Orkney,  his  mistress  or  favour- 
ite lady.  Upon  this  point  the  commissioners  had 
quarrelled  most  violently :  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  majority  had  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
grant,  and  had  jnirposely  lost  sight  of  many  leases 
and  annuities  with  which  it  was  charged.  To 
eveiy  moderate  and  well-informed  man,  whether 
ill  Ireland  or  in  England,  it  was  evident  that  the 
commissioners  had  drawn  up  this  report  in  the 
spirit  of  faction,  and  that  the  report  contained 
gross  exaggei'ations  and  downright  falsehoods. 

To  work  up  a  counter -storm, 
Montague,  who  had  so  lately  re- 
signed his  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  but 
who  still  clung  to  his  party  and  to  the  king,  on 
the  loth  of  January  rose  in  the  house  and  bitterly 


'  The  commission  or  letter  of  marque  from  tlie  admir.'ilty, 
ilateJ  Janu.-iry  20th,  1695,  autliorized  Kydd  to  ,ict  against  the 
French,  witli  whom  we  were  then  at  open  war ;  tho  commission 
under  the  gi-cat  seal  authorized  him  to  make  war  on  certain 
notorious  pirates  therein  n.amed,  and  all  other  riirates  infesting 
the  coast  of  America  and  other  seas.  -  Ralph. 


A.D.  1700. 


'  This  Lord  Romney  was  the  Henry  Sidney  and  secretary  of 
state  of  fonner  times,  and  he  who  had  done  so  much  to  bring 
Wilham  into  England. 

*  This  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  William's  present  favourite,  .oikI 
a  gi-acefid  and  accomplished  coiu-tier.  Ho  was  tlie  son  of  PelHng, 
Lord  Keppel  of  Gelderland,  who  was  r-aised  fnnu  being  a  page  to 
the  highest  offices;  .and  was  made  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  knight 
of  tho  Garter  in  IGOO. 

5  This  w.as  the  son  of  Lord  Portland.  "  rjeneral  Ginckel. 

'  Rouvigny,  the  French  Uugueuot,  and  an  excellent  off.cer. 
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coniplaiiieil  tliat  Mr.  Artliur  Moore,  a  member 
of  that  house,  had  written  a  letter  to  tlie  com- 
luisdioners,  urging  them  to  make  a  separate  and 
strong  article  of  my  Lady  Orkney's  grants,  "  be- 
cause they  might  retieet  upon  somebodi/"  This 
somebody  was,  of  course,  the  king ;  and  Montague 
insisted  that  this  deserved  the  censure  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Tories  treated  the  charge  slightingly, 
and  called  upon  Montague  to  produce  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  letter.  He  pleaded  the  oliligations 
which  lay  upon  him  as  a  man  of  honour  not  to 
discover  parties  who  had  trusted  him  with  the 
information  in  private  conversation ;  but  the  house 
insisted,  and,  no  excuse  being  allowed,  Montague 
named  Methuen,  Chancellor  of  L-eland,  as  his 
informer.  But  this  JNIethuen  denied  having  ever 
mentioned  any  such  thing;  and  then,  in  the  midst 
of  the  per]jlexity  and  confusion  of  the  court  party, 
their  adversaries  put  and  instantly  carried  a  vote, 
that  the  said  report  about  Mr.  Arthur  Moore's 
letter  was  false  and  scandalous ;  and  that  the 
said  commissioners  had  acquitted  themselves  with 
■understanding  and  integrity.  But  three  out  of 
the  seven  commissioners,  who  had  been  outvoted 
while  sitting  on  the  commission,  insisted  upon 
being  heard.  Of  this  minority,  Sir  Richard  Lev- 
ing  was  called  in  first.  He  rey)resented  the  great 
differences  of  opinion  which  had  existed  among 
the  commissioners  as  to  many  points  of  the  re- 
port, which  was  not  and  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  cool  and  rational  document.  He  declared 
that  he  had  stated  to  all  the  commissioners,  that 
the  king's  private  estate  in  Ireland  being  part  and 
]iarcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  the  crown  being  vested  in  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  by  act  of  parliament,  all  the  saiil  jjos- 
sesisions  were  necessarily  invested  in  them  toge- 
ther with  the  crown — and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  king  might  disjjose  of  the  lands.  Sir  Richard 
Leving  then  went  on  to  accuse  severally  the  ma- 
jority of  fom-  of  disrespectful  and  violent  lan- 
guage. He  affirmed,  for  example,  that  Langford, 
one  of  the  four,  had  said,  with  reference  to  the 
exact  time  of  James's  forfeiture,  that  "the  30th  of 
Jantxary  was  a  good  day  and  a  good  deed"  (it  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.); 
that  wdien  Lord  iJrogheda,  one  of  the  minority, 
said  that  the  report  of  Lady  Orkney's  grant  woidd 
l>e  flying  in  tlie  king's  face,  Hamilton,  who  was 
on  the  other  side,  replied,  "  If  you  will  not  fly  in 
liis  face,  you  cannot  execute  this  commission ;" 
that  Trenchard  and  Annesley  said  they  had  letters 
of  advice  from  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  and  Mr.  Har- 
court,  urging  them  to  reflect  upon  somebody,  even 
as  Mr.  Montague  had  mentioned.  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  another  of  the  minority  of  three,  con- 
firmed tlie.se  statements,  adding,  moreover,  that 
Trenchard  had  called  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney, 
"a  villainous  grant,"  and   had  given   him,  Sir 


Francis  Brewster,  "ill  language."  "But  my  lan- 
guage," continued  Brewster,  "was  not  so  bad, 
but  he  was  forced  to  beg  my  jjardon  at  the  ])oard ; 
and  I  did  not  his.  There  he  stands;  let  him  deny 
it  if  he  can."  But  Trenchard  not  only  denied 
the  words,  but  brought  Langford  and  Annesley 
to  do  the  same.  The  letters  of  Artliur  Moore 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  were,  however,  produced  and 
read,  but  no  record  of  these  documents  has  been 
preserved.  ITjwn  the  whole  matter  tlie  trium- 
phant majority  came  to  the  following  resolution: 
— "That  there  have  been  divers  groundless  antl 
scandalous  aspersions  cast  ujjon  Francis  Annes- 
ley, John  Trenchard,  James  Hamilton,  and  Henry 
Langford,  Esipiires,  four  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  Irish  forfeitures,  the  said  four  commis- 
sioners having  acquitted  themselves  with  under- 
standing, courage,  and  integrity  :  that  Sir  Richaid 
Leving,  another  of  the  said  commissioners,  has 
been  the  author  of  the  said  groundless  and  scan  ■ 
dalous  reports,  &c.,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Richaril 
Leving  shall  be  committed  to  tlie  Tower  of  Lon- 
don for  the  said  offence."  And  Sir  Richard  was 
committed  accordingly. 

After  this  manifest  victory  the  Tories  In-ought 
in  their  famous  "Bill  of  Resumption,"  by  which 
the  Irish  forfeitures  were  to  be  ajjplied  to  the 
use  of  the  public,  without  any  regard  paid  to  the 
reservation  of  a  third  part  to  the  king,  which 
had  been  part  of  the  bill  they  had  sent  up  eight 
}-ears  before  to  the  lords.  Ministers  proposed 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  for  reserving  at  least 
some  jiortion  of  the  said  forfeitures  to  be  at  the 
free  disjiosal  of  his  majesty;  but  they  woiild  not 
heai'  this  projiosition  out,  and  proceeded  to  give 
another  blow,  by  resolving  that  the  advising, 
]:irocuring,  and  passing  the  grants  in  Ireland  had 
been  the  occasion  of  contracting  great  debts  and 
laying  heavy  taxes  iqion  the  people ;  that  the 
said  grants  highly  reflected  upon  the  king's  hon- 
our; and  that  the  officers  and  instruments  con- 
cerned in  procuring  and  passing  them  had  highly 
failed  in  the  performance  of  their  trust  and  duty. 
Not  .satisfied  with  all  this, the  commons,  on  the  6tli 
of  Februai-y,  moved  in  more  explicit  terms  that 
the  ])rocuring  of  grants  belonging  to  the  crown, 
by  any  public  minister,  for  his  own  use  or  bene- 
fit, was  highly  injurious  to  his  majesty,  prejudi- 
cial to  the  state,  and  a  violation  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  But  here  the  Tories  had  com- 
mitted themselves  upon  unsafe  ground ;  and  the 
Whigs,  adopting  the  motion,  retaliated  upon  their 
adversaries  by  attaching  to  it  a  vei-y  significant 
amendment — a  kind  of  resumption  of  their  own, 
based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  original 
Tory  bill,  and  which  that  party  had  not  the 
effrontery  to  resist.  The  proposition  was  simply 
this : — "  To  resume  the  grants  of  all  lands  anil 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  all  pensions  grantetl 
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by  the  crown  since  the  Gth  of  February,  1C84, 
and  for  applying  the  same  to  the  use  of  the 
public."  The  Gth  of  Februar}'  was  the  inauspi- 
cious day  of  James  II.'s  accession;  and  from 
that  day,  down  to  the  uight  of  his  flight  from 
England,  the  Tories  had  moiiojiolized  the  favours, 
grants,  and  pensions  of  the  crown,  and  they 
were  now  bound  to  disgorge  them  all.  It  was 
known  that,  in  the  upper  house,  "  the  king  was 
a  little  more  civilly  used,"  and  it  was  feared  that 
there  tlie  resumption  bill  would  be  thrown  out 
altogetlier.  To  prevent  this  the  commons  had 
again  recourse  to  the  device  of  making  it  jiart 
of  a  money  bill;  and  thev  appended  the  resump- 
tion to  the  grant  of  a  land-tax,  the  ])roduce  of 
which  was  indispensable  for  the  paynicnt  of  the 
fleet  and  army.  The  lords  were  indignant  at 
this  proceeding,  which  in  a  manner  tied  their 
hands  and  tongues;  but,  encouraged  by  the  court, 
they  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  to  otter  some 
amendments,  which  were  just  and  reasonable  in 
themselves,  and  suited  to  check  an  immense 
amount  of  wrong  to  private  individuals  who  had 
bought  property  in  Ireland  from  the  gi-antees, 
&c.  When  the  lords  sent  down  their  amend- 
ments to  the  commons  they  rejected  them,  and 
gave  their  reasons  in  a  paper  which  was  deli- 
vered at  a  conference  of  the  two  houses.  The 
lords  then  prepared  answers  to  these  reasons, 
and  in  a  second  conference  presented  them  in 
writing;  but  the  niauagers  for  the  commons  de- 
clined pursuing  this  course  of  literary  argument, 
and  left  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  their  lordships, 
who  were  warned  on  many  sides  that  they  must 
pass  it  or  bring  on  a  ]ierilous  crisis.  The  king 
became  sullen  upon  all  this ;  on  the  5th  of 
April  he  told  Lord  Portland  that,  if  the  bill  was 
not  stopped  in  the  upper  house,  he  should  count 
all  as  lost;  and  on  the  same  day  he  declared  that 
he  was  resolved  not  to  pass  the  bill,  and  that 


the  only  question  was,  whether  he  should  pro- 
rogue the  parliament  on  the  morrow  or  Mon- 
day next.  Yet,  when  he  coolly  reflected  upon 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case  and  the  (hingcr  of 
further  resistance,  he  solicited  the  lords  by  a  pri- 
vate message  to  pass  the  bill ;  and  the  lords  having 
consented,  not  without  some  pangs,  in  whicli 
their  own  j)urses  were  concerned,  he  went  down 
to  the  house,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  without 
a  murmur  on  the  llth  of  April.'  But  imme- 
diately after  passing  the  other  bills  that  were  in 
readiness,  ho  commanded  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  aV>sence  of  Chancellor  Somers,  who 
was  sick,  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  which  was 
accordingly  done  without  the  speech  which  was 
usual  on  such  occasions.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  another  at- 
temjit  had  been  made  to  cou])le  Somers  with 
Captain  Kydd;  but  a  motion  for  his  removal  had 
been  negatived  ;  and  the  house  satisfied  them- 
selves with  examining  co])ies  of  the  several  com- 
missions given  to  Kydd,  of  his  majesty's  wan-ant 
for  a  grant  of  the  prizes  taken  from  pirates  to  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont  and  others,  of  an  indenture 
between  his  majesty  and  Bellamont;  of  a  letter 
from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  to  that  governor 
about  sending  over  the  property  seized  in  Kydd's 
ship;  and  with  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  suj^pression  of  piracy ;  followed  by  an 
address,  upon  information  of  Kydd  being  on  his 
way  home,  that  he  might  not  be  tried,  discharged, 
or  pardoned  until  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
But,  before  they  could  hang  the  pirate.  Chancel- 
lor Somers  was  dismissed,  or  reluctantly  resigned 
the  gi-eat  seal — thus  leaving  the  cabinet  in  Tory 
hands.  The  seals  were  soon  after  given,  with  the 
title  of  lord-keeper,  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  an  ob- 
scure Tory  serjeant-at-law — "in  whom  there  was 
nothing  equal  to  the  post,  much  less  to  him  who 
had  lately  filled  it." 


'  William  wrote  to  Lord  GalwJiy  Rouvigny,  tlie  Fi-ench 
Ilugvienot' ,  "  You  may  judge  what  ve.xation  all  their  extraordin- 
ary proceedings  give  me  :  and,  I  assui-e  you,  your  being  deprived 
of  what  I  gave  you  witli  so  much  pleasure  is  not  the  least  of  my 
giiefe.  There  have  been  so  many  intrigues  in  this  last  session, 
that,  without  having  been  on  the  spot  and  well  informed  of 
everything,  it  cannot  be  conceived.  ...  I  never  had  more  occa- 
sion than  at  present  for  pei-sons  of  yoiu'  capacity  and  fidelity. 


I  hope  I  shall  yet  find  opportunities  to  give  you  marks  of  my 
esteem  and  friendship." — Tindal:  Ralph:  Sir  Heniy  Ellis,  in 
his  Collection,  gives  the  original  in  French,  as  it  is  preserved, 
entirely  in  William's  handwriting,  in  the  British  Sluseum. 

2  At  the  very  moment  the  commons  were  preparing  a  resolu- 
tion, "Tliat  an  adi^lress  be  made  to  his  majesty  that  no  person 
not  a  native,  except  the  Pi-ince  of  Denmark,  should  bo  admitted 
to  his  majesty's  councils  in  England  or  Ireland." 
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WILLIAM    HI. 

Meeting  of  the  Scottish  parliament — Their  vote  to  continue  tlie  hand  forces— Effectiial  interference  of  William  in 
behalf  of  Sweden  against  Denmark— The  second  partition  treaty— Intrigues  of  France  to  obtain  the  monarchy 
of  .Spain— Contentions  of  different  parties  upon  this  attempt— Philip  of  Anjou  appointed  successor  to  tho 
Spanish  crown— E.\ertion3  of  Louis  XIV.  to  effect  tliis  result— rroceedings  of  the  new  Englisli  parliament— 
The  British  succession  disturbed  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester— Visit  of  the  Electrcss  of  Hanover 
to  England  in  consequence— Discussion  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  in  jiarliameut— The  kingdom  jnit  in  a 

state  of  defence— Conflicting  deliberations  among  the   Eurojiean  powers  about  going  to  war  with  rr.ance 

Opposition  of  the  English  ijarliament  to  the  second  partition  treaty— Their  attacks  on  the  Earl  of  IVrtland 
and  Lord  Somers— Case  of  Captain  Kydd  again  brought  forw.ard— Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
adherentsof  the  partition  treaty— Counter  address  of  the  lords— Increasing  difficulties  of  William— Economical 
measures  adopted  in  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France— Declarations  of  the  lords  and  commons  on  the 
subject— The  singular  address  to  parliament  called  the  "Legion  Memorial''— Its  wonderful  eflect  on  parliament 
-Impeachment  of  Lord  Soiiiers— The  new  succession  bill- Particulars  of  its  passing  through  parliament — 
Impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  resumed— He  is  acqviitted- William  departs  to  Holl.and— New  treaty  called 
the  "Second  Grand  .\lliance"  signed— War  in  Italy— Victories  of  Prince  Eugene— Death  of  James  II.  at 
St.  Germain— Sickness  of  William- His  difficulties— Changes  in  his  ministry— William's  address  at  the 
opening  of  parliament— Zeal  and  unanimity  prorluced  by  his  speech — P.esolutions  to  resume  the  war  against 
l>ance— Supplies  voted  for  the  purpose— .Occident  to  AVilliam— It  occasions  his  last  illness— His  messages  to 
parliament— His  death — His  char.acter. 


ING  WILLIAM  did  not  leave 
^  Kensington  for  the  Loo  tliis  year 
'''^  till  the  month  of  July.  In  Scotland 
the  parliament  met  on  the  21st  of 
May,  when  the  excitement  about 
the  business  of  Darien  was  at  its 
greatest  height.  The  unhappy  affair  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  very  long  and  stormy  ses- 
sion. TerriVile  wei-e  the  denunciations  against  the 
English  ministry,  nor  was  the  king  himself  spared, 
Yet  in  the  end,  when  the  question  of  supplies  came 
under  discussion,  they  voted  "That,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  great  deliverance  by  his  majesty,  and 
that,  next  under  God,  their  safety  and  happiness 
depended  wholly  on  the  preservation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person  ami  the  security  of  his  government, 
they  would  stand  by  and  sujjport  both  his  majesty 
and  his  government  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  maintain  such  forces  as  should  he  requisite 
for  these  ends."  And,  though  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  after  so  universal  a  discontentment,  the 
Scots  gratified  his  majesty  in  the  extreme,  by 
keeping  on  foot,  without  reduction  and  without 
clamour,  the  whole  of  the  land  forces  that  existed 
in  the  kingdom  when  the  session  began.  This 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
liament of  England ;  but  the  opponents  of  the 
court  easily  accounted  for  the  subservience  of 
jiublio  men  in  Scotland,  by  assuming  that  they 
liad  been  bribed  and  bought  by  the  king.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
received  the  order  of  the  Garter,  an  honour  rarely 
bestowed  upon  Scotchmen ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  raised  to  a  dukedom. 


The  Englisli  parliament,  while  they  allowed  the 
land  forces  to  remain  as  they  were  the  year  before, 
that  is  at  8000  men,  reduced  the  navy  to  7000  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  sjjite  of  a  new  war  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  a  treaty  entered  into  by  William  to 
support  the  party  attacked — that  youthful  hero, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  King  of  Denmai-k, 
Frederick  IV.,  the  unjust  aggressor,  who  hoped  to 
wrench  the  crown  of  Sweden  from  tlie  grasp  of 
young  Charles,  had  the  indiscretion  to  say  pub- 
licly, that  as  the  King  of  England  was  at  variance 
with  his  parliament,  he  would  be  able  to  do  but 
little  in  Europe.  William  retorted,  "I  will  make 
Denmark  know  I  am  still  able  to  do  something." 
And,  being  zealously  assisted  by  the  states-gene- 
ral, he  pre])ared  a  fleet  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  and  spoke  in  the  high  tone  of  an  arbi- 
ter to  Denmark  and  the  states  in  confederacy 
with  her,  or  Russia,  Poland,  and  Braudeidjurg, 
who  had  made  an  iniquitous  contr.act  on  purpose 
to  join  in  a  general  attack  upon  Sweden.  And 
when  these  remonstrances  failed,  he,  in  the  mouth 
of  July,  despatched  the  united  squadrons  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland  to  the  Sound,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  George  Eooke.  The  English  admi- 
ral soon  formed  a  junction  with  the  fleet  of  Swe- 
den; and  then,  with  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  in 
all,  he  scoured  the  Baltic,  drove  the  Danish  fleet 
into  Copenhagen,  and  bombarded  that  capital, 
"but  with  little  damage  to  the  place,  and  none  to 
the  fleet."  Yet  this  relief  was  most  seasonable  to 
the  Swedes,  who  recovered  their  spirits,  drove  the 
Danes  and  the  Poles  from  their  frontiers  and  the 
towns  they  were  besieging,  and  threatened  Den- 
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mark  witli  conquest.  In  the  beginning  of  Augu.st, 
young  Cliarles  of  Sweden  laniied  in  person  on 
the  isle  of  Seeland,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
combined  fleets,  jjrepared  for  a  regular  siege  of 
Copenhagen.  Tliis  struck  a  terror  through  all 
Denmark,  and  so  quickened  the  pens  of  her  dip- 
lomatists, that  by  the  middle  of  August  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Travendahl,  a  house  of  the 


Vice-Admirax  Sir  George  Rooke. 

From  a  portrait  by  M.  Dutil. 

Duke  of  Holstein,  without  the  concurrence  of 
France,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the  maritime 
powers.  Peace  being  thus  conchided,  Charles  and 
his  army  retired  from  before  the  Danish  capital, 
and  when  Rooke  had  seen  him  and  his  army  safe 
to  Sweden,  he  sailed  home.  William's  conduct  in 
the  whole  matter  was  highly  applauded :  he  had 
ett'ectually  protected  the  young  Swede,  and  yet 
oV)liged  him  to  accept  of  reasonable  terras  of 
peace. 

But  before  this  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
north,  the  particulars  of  the  second  partition 
treaty  relating  to  Spain  and  the  south  were 
pretty  genei-ally  known.  France,  England,  and 
Holland  had  agreed  that  the  Archduke  (Jharles, 
second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  should  l>e 
substituted  for  the  deceased  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
to  have  and  hold  Spain,  Spanish  Flanders,  and 
her  dependencies  in  India,  America,  &c.,  or  all 
that  had  been  allotted  by  the  first  partition  treaty 
to  the  Bavarian;  while  the  other  shares  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance  were  to  be  divided  as  before, 
the  dauphin,  however,  to  have  in  addition  the 
duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  the  dispossessed 
Duke  of  Lorraine  to  have  in  lieu  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  But  the  emperor,  who  still  wanted  the 
whole  of  the  succession,  would  not  be  a  party  to 
the  treaty.  The  WTetched  Charles  a  second  time 
Vol.  lil. 


a.sscmbled  a  council  of  state  to  delibor.atc  on  the 
succession.     He  still  inclined  to  Austria,  Iiut  the 
grandees  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and,  of  twelve, 
ten  were  of  opinion  that  a  Bourbon  jirince  should 
be  named.      Tlie  Count  of  St.  Estavan  declared 
that  Spain  had  fallen  into  sucli  a  state  of  weak- 
ness as  to  be  unable  to  defend  or  protect  herself, 
and  that  nothing  but  interesting  France  in  her 
favour  could  save  her  from  that  dismemberment 
to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  the  mari- 
time ])Owers.     The  dominions  of  the  emperor,  he 
said,  were  too  remote,  his  treasuries  too  much 
exhausted,  to  allow  him   to  render  any  timely 
assistance;  and  then  the  house  of  Austria  had  uo 
fleets,  no  ports,  no  naval  power  whatsoever  to 
cover  the  coasts  and  the  colonies  of  Spain  fi'om  the 
assaults  of  England  and  Holland.  France  had  both 
fleets  and  money — orso  it  was  assumed  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument — and  the  "  Grand  Monarque," 
who  had  so  recently  made  all  Europe  tremble, 
might  preserve  the  integi-ity  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy if  the  crown  were  only  allowed  to  descend 
upon  the  head  of  his  issue.     Only  two  of  these 
degenerate  nobles  had  the  spirit  and  good  sense  to 
propose  that  the  gi-eat  question  which  interested 
every  man  in  the  nation  should  lie  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  national  cortes,  to  be  assembled  forth- 
with, and  allowed  to  determine  it  according  to 
the  known  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  realm  or 
realms.     Such  a  small  minority  had  no  influence; 
the  suggestion  was  scouted  as  disloyal  and  dan- 
gerous ;   and   instead  of   assembling  the  cortes, 
Charles  consulted  the  faculties  of  law  and  theo- 
logy among  the  professors,  of  which  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  d'Hareourt,  had  bought 
many  golden  opinions.     These  faculties  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbon,  provided  only  that  due 
means  were  adopted  for  preventing  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  crown  of  France  being  worn  by 
one  and  the  same  individual.     But  the  Austrian 
blood  which  flowed  in  a  slow  current  in  the  veins 
of  King  Charles  still  sympathized  with  its  cog- 
nate streams,  and  made  him  still  desire  that  his 
possessions  should  fall  to  a  prince  of  the  hovise  of 
Austria.     To  subdue  this  feeling  the  partizans  of 
the  French  and  the  monks  and  ]iriests  alarmed 
his  timid  conscience,  and  threatened  him  with 
eternal  damnation  if  he  violated  the  rights  of  the 
legitimate  heir.   "  I  am  partial  to  mj'  own  family," 
said  Charles,  "  but  my  salvation  is  dearer  to  me 
than  the  ties  of  blood."     And  in  these  difficulties 
he  sent  the  Duke  d'Uzeda,  one  of  his  household, 
to  consult  the  pope,  and  present  to  his  holiness 
copies  of  the  opinions  of  the  jurisconsults  and 
divines  of  Spain.    Innocent  XII.,  after  deliberat- 
ing for  forty  days  with  cardinals  devoted  for  the 
most  part  to  France,  replied  that  they  entertained 
no  doubt  that,  after   his   m.ajestj-'s  demise,  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy  devolved  by  right  of 
21S 
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lilood  on  the  il;ni))liiu ;  but  that  his  second  son, 
Pliilip,  Duke  of  Aiijou,  ought  to  be  called  to 
the  succession,  in  order  to  prevent  the  union 
(if  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Sjjain.  The 
old  pope  died  shortly  after,  a  few  weeks  before 
Charles,  and  just  :is  the  great  jjowei-s  of  Europe 
were  ])rei)aring  to  solve  the  problem  by  the 
sword.  Still,  however,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
adjurations  addressed  to  him,  the  most  miserable 
of  kings  leaned  towards  the  princes  of  his  own 
blood ;  and  the  queen,  and  the  new  confessor 
whom  she  had  placed  about  him,  in  lieu  of  a 
monk  in  the  French  interest  who  had  recently 
driven  him  to  the  verge  of  madness,  did  all  they 
could  to  encourage  and  strengthen  this  natural 
bias.  By  these  machinations,  military  prep.ara- 
tions  were  secretly  made  in  Spain ;  Austrian  troops 
were  invited  into  the  kingdom;  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Cell  was  despatched  to  Naples  with  ordei-s 
to  admit  the  Imperial  troops  into  that  kingdom, 
and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  Duke 
of  Mantua  for  the  reception  of  an  Austrian  gar- 
rison into  his  capital,  in  order  to  overawe  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  But  every  part  of  this  scheme 
was  disconcerted ;  the  emperor  had  but  few 
troops  to  spare,  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell 
and  the  Duke  of  Mantua  were  both  in  the 
French  interest.  At  the  same  time  the  Marquis 
d'Harcourt  rode  away  from  Madrid  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  where  Louis  had  already  col- 
lected a  strong  army.  Never  did  imagination 
conceive,  or  the  darkest  romance  attempt  to  pic- 
ture, such  intrigues  and  horrors  as  assailed  the 
miserable  Charles,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  while 
yet  alive  by  those  who  wanted  his  inheritance. 
Portocarrero,  a  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, had  been  entirely  gained  over  by  the  Mar- 
tinis d'Harcourt,  and  had  scrupled  at  no  mea- 
sures, however  atrocious,  that  promised  to  work 
upon  the  weak  mind  of  the  king,  being  aided 
■and  assisted  in  his  diabolical  jn-oceedings  by  the 
Inquisitor-general  Eocujierti :  and  now,  when  his 
victim  was  at  the  last  gasp,  with  the  horrors  of 
hell  kept  before  his  eyes,  this  cardinal  produced 
the  celebrated  last  will  and  testament,  ajipointing 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  universal  successor  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  secretary,  Don  Antonio 
de  LTbilla,  acted  as  notary ;  and  the  cardinal  and 
Don  Manuel  Arias  stood  by  as  the  sole  witnes- 
ses. Teri-ified,  baited,  coerced,  as  he  was,  Charles 
could  hardly  be  brought  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
paper;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  signed  it,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  "I  now  am  nothing." 
He  then  fell  into  a  long  faint,  and  was  thought 
to  be  dead ;  but  he  once  more  opened  his  eyes  to 
a  world  which  had  been  to  him  a  world  of  sor- 
row and  woe,  and  he  lingered  between  life  and 
death  for  four  weeks.  The  contents  of  the  will 
were   carefully  concealed   from  the   queen,  the 


Austrian  party,  and  the  whole  of  Europe  ex- 
cept the  French  court.  Louis  finished  his  pre- 
jiarations,  and  his  effective  ally,  Cardinal  Porto- 
carrero, ])ossessod  himself  of  the  great  seals  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  entire  administration  of 
Spain. 

As,  however  disorganized  and  ill-prejiared  were 
the  allies,  a  war  inevitably  hung  in  susjiense  in 
case  Louis  XiV.  accepted  the  will,  instead  of 
satisfying  himself  with  the  portions  of  the  Sjiaiiish 
inheritance  allotted  to  his  house  by  the  second 
partition  treaty,  that  ambitious  sovereign  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  entertained  some  doubts  ami 
misgivings ;  but  these  were  merely  monientar}-, 
and  he  despatched  his  grandson  Philip  into 
Spain,  exclaiming  as  he  sent  him — "  Now  there 
are  no  longer  Pyrenees."  William,  who  had  re- 
turned to  England  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Charles,  appears  to  have  been  astonished  as  much 
as  he  was  irritated  by  the  news  of  the  Sjjanish 
will  and  the  decision  of  Louis.  The  French  court 
despatched  De  Tallard,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
partition  treaties,  to  London,  to  wheedle  William 
into  some  fresh  negotiations,  which  would  have 
been  observed  with  just  as  much  faith  as  the  late 
treaties.  On  the  other  hand  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, determining  not  to  sui'render  his  ]iretensions 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  sent  over  Count  Wratis- 
laus  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  renew  and 
extend  the  old  confederacy,  and  to  keep  his  ma- 
jesty of  England  firm  to  his  purj)ose  of  ojijiosing 
the  will.  Soon  giving  up  his  hope  of  deluding 
William  again,  Louis  took  the  initiative  in  hos- 
tile measures,  by  dislodging,  by  an  unexpected 
treacherous  movement,  the  Dutch  troops  in  the 
barrier  fortresses.  In  the  meantime  Heemskirk, 
the  Dutch  minister  at  Paris,  had  despatched  a 
memorial  representing  to  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, "  that  their  high  mightinesses  did  not  ex- 
])ect  his  majesty  would  have  taken  a  resolution 
so  contrary  to  the  late  treaty,  which  they  believed 
was  to  be  observed  in  all  things  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  to  be  departed  from  by  none 
except  by  common  consent."  Louis  amused  the 
Dutch,  brought  in  a  Swedish  diplomatist  to  his 
aid  to  advocate  a  friendly  mediation,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  quite  certain,  that,  with  i-e- 
gard  to  England,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation 
dreaded  a  war,  and  hence  would  prefer  the  will 
to  the  partition  treaty ;  and  that  the  King  of 
England  would  find  great  opposition  in  his  par- 
liament, in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  carry 
things  to  a  rupture. ' 

The  time  was  now  conie  for  Wil- 
'    ■     '      ■    liam  to  abide  the  test  of  a  new  par- 
liament.    On  the  retreat  of  the  Whigs  he  had 
once  more  placed  Lord  Godolphin  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury ;  and,  to  conciliate  still  further  the 
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Tory  party,  lie  hail  maile  Lord  Taiikin-villu  ])riv y 
seal,  Sir  Charles  Hedges  secretary  of  state,  and 
Lord  Rochester  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  an<l, 
at  the  instance  of  this  new  cabinet,  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  turned  out  of  a  very  Tory  complexion, 
was  called  together  for  the  (ilh  of  Feliruary.  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  his  opening  speech,  tlie  king 
said,  "Our  great  misfortune  in  (he  loxs  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  hath  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  further  provision  for 
the  succession  to  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
line  after  me  and  the  Princess  Anne."  The  son 
of  the  Princess  Anne  and  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  had,  in  fact,  expired  on  the  30tli  of 
July,  the  preceding  year,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
liis  age,  and,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  his 
tutor,  liis  death  "gave  great  alarm  to  the  whole 
nation,  the  Jacobites  growing  insolent  upon  it, 
and  saying,  that  now  the  chief  difficulty  was  re- 
moved out  of  the  way  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
succession."  Next  to  his  mother  Anne,  the  per- 
sonage preferred  on  account  of  her  Protestantism, 
for  the  succession,  was  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  gi-aud-daughter  of  James  I.  This  lady, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  unhappv  or  happy 
event — tlie  death  of  the  young  duke — proceeded 
with  her  daughter,  the  Electress  of  Brandenburg, 
to  ]iay  a  visit  to  William,  who  was  then  at  the  Loo. 
It  appeal's  that  the  >ld  princess's  doubts  as  to  the 
succession  of  her  famil}'  to  the  British  crown, 
were  removed  by  her  conference  with  William, 
which,  however,  did  not  last  long;  for,  as  the 
electresses  were  later  in  arriving  than  had  been 
expected,  he  only  made  them  one  ceremonious 
visit,  and,  according  to  the  disposition  he  had 
previously  made,  he  set  sail  for  England  the 
very  next  day.  The  two  electresses  had  other 
business  besides  the  English  succession;  they 
wanted  William's  concurrence  and  assistance  in 
raising  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  rank 
of  King  of  Prussia;  and  subsequently,  when  fram- 
ing a  new  grand  alliance  against  France,  William 
ga\'e  his  assistance.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
lish Jacobites  sent  over  a  brother  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton to  St.  Germain,  to  represent  the  succession 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  as  certain  and  in- 
evitable ;  but  James  and  his  queen  both  refused 
one  of  the  conditions  proposed,  which  was,  that 
the  prince  shoukl  be  sent  over  to  be  educated  in 
England,  and  thus  threw  a  damp  upon  all  those 
ardent  hopes.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  Princess 
Anne  proposed  "very  clandestinely"  .something 
of  the  sort. 

William's  health  was  visibly  and  rapidl}'  de- 
clining ;  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  present  Tory 
ministry,  and  the  Tory  parliament  gave  him  con- 
stant cause  for  uneasiness.  As  in  the  worst  and 
most  corrupt  days  of  Charles  II.,  French  gold 
was  .said  to  be  circulating  among  tlie  mercenary 


intriguers  who  figured  as  .statesmen  and  patriots. 
Bishoj)  Burnet  says — "  A  design  was  laid  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  open  the  session  with  an 
address  to  the  king  that  he  would  own  the  King  of 
Spain;  tlie  matter  was  so  concerted,  that  they  had 
agreed  on  the  words  of  tlie  vote,  and  seemed  not 
to  doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  the  house;  but  Mr. 
Monkton  opposed  it  with  great  heat,  and  among 
other  things  said,  if  that  vote  was  carried,  he 
should  ex))ect  tliat  the  next  vote  to  be  put  would 
be  for  owning  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales."  On 
the  14th  of  February  the  commons  unanimously 
resolved,  that  the  house  would  staml  by  and  .su]i- 
port  his  majesty  and  liis  government,  and  would 
not  fail  to  take  such  effectual  measures  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  interest  and  safety  of  Eng- 
land, the  j)reservalion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  peace  of  Eui-ope.  But  they  differed  very 
materially  as  to  the  projier  interpretation  to  be 
put  u]ion  the  words  "peace  of  Europe,"  and  as  to 
the  fittest  means  of  securing  that  great  end.  Still, 
however,  there  was  a  party  not  disinclined  to 
war — a  Wliig  party  that  had  lost  the  king,  and 
■were  yet  resolved  to  recover  him ;  who  also,  pei-- 
haps,  carried  their  views  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
life,  which  seemed  hastening  to  a  close.  And,  of 
course,  this  [larty  knew  in  wliat  high  and  absolute 
favour  Lady  Marlborough  stood  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  her,  and  how 
much  her  lord's  heart  was  set  on  being  a  captain- 
general.  Of  those  who  looked  at  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  in  a  sober  and  a  disinterested  spirit, 
the  number  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
small :  yet  some  few  there  were  at  all  times,  who, 
from  pure  motives,  perferred  the  chances  and 
changes  of  a  new  continental  war  to  a  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  King  of  France.  On  the  17th 
of  February,  three  days  after  the  address,  Wil- 
liam told  those  who  presented  it  that  he  thanked 
tliem  for  their  ready  concurrence,  which  he  took 
to  be  extremely  important  to  the  honour  and 
safety  of  England;  that  he  should  never  propose 
anything  but  what  was  for  their  common  advan- 
tage ;  and  that,  having  this  ojjportunity,  he  must 
acquaint  them  that  he  liad  just  received  a  me- 
morial from  the  states-general,  a  ti-anslation  of 
wdiich  he  would  leave  with  them.  "As  to  the 
first  part  of  the  memorial,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it 
necessary  to  ask  your  advice  ;  as  to  the  latter  pai't, 
I  desire  your  assistance." 

This  memorial  left  in  the  hands  of  jiarliament 
was  none  other  than  an  intimation  from  the 
states-general  that  they  had,  on  tlie  very  day 
that  the  jiarliament  of  England  met,  given  up 
the  partition  treaty,  to  which  they  were  a  prin- 
cipal party,  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  and  declared  for  a  negotiation. 
Their  high  mightinesses,  who  had  been  liard 
pressed  by  Louis  XIV.,  declared   that,  having 
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coii.siilered  tlieir  delay  in  at-kuowleilging  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  for  King  of  Spain  was  subject  to  mali- 
cious iuterpretiitions,  as  if  their  aim  had  been 
only  to  gain  time  to  j>ut  themselves  into  a  war- 
like posture,  tliey  now  thought  themselves  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge  him  without  any  condition, 
reserving  to  themselves  to  stipulate,  in  the  nego- 
tiations about  to  begin,  the  conditions  necessary 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe.  They  assured 
William  that  in  these  negotiations  they  were  re- 
solved to  do  nothing  without  his  majesty's  cou- 
.sent  and  the  consent  of  the  other  powers  inter- 
ested ;  and  they  therefore  prayed  him  to  send  to 
his  minister  at  the  Hague  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  act  conjointly  in  the  negotiations. 

The  commons  took  a  day  to  deliberate ;  but, 
on  the  second  day  after  receiving  the  memorial 
from  the  king,  they  voted  an  address,  praying 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  enter  into  such  ne- 
gotiations, in  concert  with  the  states-general  and 
other  potentates,  as  might  most  effectually  con- 
duce to  the  mutual  safety  of  these  kingdoms  and 
tlie  states-general,  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
assurances  of  support  and  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  treaty  made  with  the  states  in 
the  year  1677.     The  proceedings  of  the  commons 
are  represented  as  liaving  fully  answered  all  his 
majesty's  desires.    "I  hope,"  adds  Vernon,  in  the 
letter  communicating  the  vote  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, "  it  will  have  that  good  effect  on  your 
side  as  to  produce  a  fair  disposition  to  treat  upon 
reasonable  terras,  that  a  war  may  be  prevented; 
which  I  see  we  shall  not  decline,  if  we  are  forced 
into  it  by  necessity."'      This  was,  indeed,  more 
than  William  had  expected  ;  and  though  he  well 
knew  that  nothing  but  a  war  would  prevent  the 
undivided  transfer  of  the  Spanish  succession  to 
Louis's  grandson,  he  calmly  waited  events,  and 
left  his  parliament  to  take  its  own  couree.     On 
the  same  day  that  he  communicated  the  Dutch 
memorial  to  the  commons,  he  also  communicated 
to  both  houses  a  letter  from  that  de.sperate  Jaco- 
bite, Lord  Melfort,  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  urging  that  the  present  conjuncture  ought 
to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  exiled  family, 
and  every  advantage  taken  of  the  animosity  then 
existing  at  the  court  of  France  against  William. 
This  old  and  hackneyed   maker   of   revolutions 
and   insurrections,  which  had  all  either  come  to 
nothing  or  ended  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  engaged 
in  them,  was  just  as  confident  and  unscrupulous 
as  ever.    He  had  heard  fiue  things  at  Versailles, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  a  favourable  audience 
by  Madame  de  Maintenou,  the  very  devout  mis- 
tress of  the  "Grand  Monarque."  He  announced  to 
his  brother  that  Louis  intended  to  put  out  this 
summer  a  very  great  fleet,  the  orders  being  given, 
the  money  ready,  the  stores  full,  and  every  one 
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concerned  active  in  his  station.  By  means  of  this 
fleet  the  miserable  old  James,  who  was  now  much 
more  like  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  than  a  king,  Wiis 
to  pass  over  into  England  and  rect)ver  all  his 
crowns.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Melfort, 
"  but  this  fleet  will  be  master  of  the  sea  for  some 
time,  if  not  for  all  the  summer;  because  the 
Dutch  dare  not  stir  till  the  English  be  ready ; 
and  tfiei/  have  long  debates  yet,  before  they  can 
be  in  a  condition  to  act,  even  if  they  have  the 
will ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  will  have 
it  at  all.  The  king  never  had  so  favourable  a 
conjuncture,  if  he  can  only  j^ersuade  this  king 
that  his  att'airs  are  really  in  the  circumstances 
they  are  in  :  but  titere  is  the  difficulty'^ 

Upon  reading  this  letter,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, more  excited  than  they  ought  to  have  beeu 
by  anything  that  came  from  such  a  quarter, 
thought  it  incumbent  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  authorized  the  exchequer  the 
very  next  day  to  borrow  ^550,000  at  six  per  cent, 
for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  the  guards,  aud  garri- 
sons ;  and  soon  after  ordered  that  the  seamen  of 
the  royal  navy,  who  had  been  reduced  during  the 
last  parliament  to  7000,  should  be  raised  to  30,000 
for  the  present  summer.  The  lords,  on  their 
part,  pledged  themselves  to  defend  the  Protes- 
tant succession ;  but  they  humbly  desired  that 
all  the  treaties  that  had  been  made  with  any 
prince  or  state  since  the  late  war  should  be  laid 
before  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  give  the  advice  which  his  majesty  had  asked 
from  them  in  a  mature  form,  and  upon  full  in- 
formation. They  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to 
enter  into  alliances  with  all  those  princes  and 
states  that  were  willing  to  unite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  Europe;  assuring  him  that 
they  would  most  readily  concur  in  all  such  me- 
thods as  might  efi'ectually  conduce  to  the  honour 
and  safety  of  England  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 
With  reference  to  Melfort's  letter,  the  lords 
went  farther  than  the  commons  ;  they  proposed 
the  old  and  barbarous  expedients  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  for  removing  all  Papists  from 
London,  seizing  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  Pa- 
jjists  and  other  disaftected  persons,  and  issuing 
search-warrants  for  those  arms  and  provisions  of 
war  which  were  described  in  the  intercejited 
letter  as  being  in  readiness. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  Mr.  Secretary  Hedges 
delivered  a  wi-itten  message,  signed  by  the  king, 
to  the  commons,  informing  them  that,  according 
to  the  address  of  their  house,  Mi-.  Stanhope  had 
beeu  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hague,  and  that  it 
was  his  majesty's  intention  to  acquaint  them 
from  time  to  time  with  the  state  and  progress  of 
the  negotiations. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  Secretary  Hedges 
communicated  a  message  from  the  king  to  both 
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houses,  telling  them  that  the  negotiations  seemed  I 
to  be  at  an  end,  by  the  positive  answer  the  French 
ambassador  had  given  to  the  states  -  general." 
The  commons,  who  were  called  ujjon  for  their 
advice,  adjourned  to  the  2d  of  April,  when,  in- 
stead of  an  essentially  warlike  vote,  which  seems 
to  have  been  half  expected  from  them,  they  re- 
solved unanimously,  "  That  the  humble  advice 
of  this  house  be  given  to  his  majesty,  to  desire 
that  his  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations  in  concert  with  the  states-general, 
and  take  such  measures  as  may  most  conduce  to 
security;  and  that  his  majesty  will  pursue  the 
treaty  made  with  the  stiites  -  general  the  3d  of 
MiU'ch,  1G77:"  and  they  pledged  themselves  to 
enalile  him  to  support  the  said  treaty.  By  this 
time  the  slow  court  of  Austria  was  beginning  to 
be  in  motion,  and  early  in  April  the  emperor 
declared  that  he  had  indispensable  reasons  for 
jjursuing  his  right  to  the  whole  monarchy  of 
Sjiain;  and  he  invited  the  different  states  and  po- 
tentates of  the  emjjire  to  join  him  in  a  league  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  emjjire,  and  especially 
the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.  His 
imperial  majesty  was  at  peace  with  the  Turks ; 
and  the  army  cantoned  along  the  Danube  and  the 
Dra\e  might  be  brought  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Samlire,  where,  as  he  repi'esented,  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  would  make  their  last  effort  to 
assist  him,  to  be  avenged  upon  France,  and  to 
maintain  their  religion,  liberty  and  commerce. 
But  at  that  moment,  as  at  other  crises,  the  em- 
])ire  was  "so  divided  in  itself"  that  no  uniform 
and  consistent  league  could  be  established,  and 
the  door  seemed  barred  to  the  emperor  from 
Vienna  to  Dusseldorf.  Tlie  elector-palatine  was 
zealous  for  the  emperor,  but  several  of  the  other 
princes  were  listening  to  a  jiroject  of  neutrality 
artfully  put  forward  bj  France ;  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  was  receiving  money  from  France,  and 
raising  5000  men  ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
was  receiving  greater  sums  from  the  same  quai'- 
ter,  and  raising  10,000  men.-' 

About  the  middle  of  April  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Aujou,  dated  Buen  Ketiro,  and  written  in 
the  style  of  King  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  &c.,  &c., 
was  received,  and  read  in  William's  cabinet  coun- 
cil. The  Boui'bon  prince,  or  those  who  wrote 
for  liim,  told  his  majesty  of  England,  that  since 
he  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  kingdoms  and 
dominions  belonging  to  him,  he  could  no  longer 
delay  giving  notice  of  the  same  ;  and  in  courtly 


guise,  he  offered  a  sort  of  excuse  for  not  liaving 
notitietl  his  accession  before,  and  a.ssured  lii.s 
majesty  that  he  desii-ed  nothing  more  than  his 
friendship.  According  to  Burnet,  "the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester and  the  rest  of  the  new  ministry  ])ressed 
the  king  to  own  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  an- 
swer his  letter;  urging  that  since  the  Dutch  had 
done  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  king  should 
likewise  do  it;  and  they  prevailed  at  last,  but  with 
7nucA  difficult//."  Whatever  was  the  degree  of 
AVilliam's  reluctance  or  readiness,  he  answered 
the  letter  of  "  the  most  serene  and  most  potent 
prince,  brother  and  cousin  ;"  congratulating  him 
on  his  hapi\y  arrival  in  liis  kingdom  of  Siiain, 
being  assured  that  the  ancient  friendship  and 
correspondence  Ijetwixt  the  two  crowns  should 
renuuu  inviolable,  and  the  advantage  and  pro- 
sperity of  all  Europe  be  jiromoted,  iSic  'I'here 
could  be  no  possible  use  in  questioning  Philip's 
title,  unless  swords  and  bullets  could  be  used  as 
ai-gumeuts ;  and  up  to  this  moment  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  emperor,  if  he  made 
war,  would  not  be  left  to  carry  it  on  without  any 
assistance  from  the  empire ;  and  whether  the 
English  parliament  would  prefer  a  vast  continen- 
tal war  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  the  grand- 
sou  of  Louis  firmly  established  on  the  S|)anish 
throne.  At  this  very  moment  the  i>arliament 
was  pouring  out  the  vials  of  its  wrath  u]ion  the 
late  Whig  ministei-s.  Not  satisfied  with  their 
ample  exposure  of  both  jjartition  treaties,  and  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  second  had  been  executed, 
they  fell  upon  that  second  partition  treaty  with 
fresh  fury.  All  the  members  of  the  commons 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  service  of  the 
house  upon  pain  of  incurring  its  severe  displea- 
sure ;  and,  the  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  and 
that  partition  treaty,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  forthwith: — "That  AVilliam,  Earl 
of  Portland,  by  negotiating  and  concluding  the 
treaty  of  partition,  which  was  destructive  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  ilangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour." Mr.  Vernon  and  Sir  Josepli  William- 
son, who  had  been  almost  as  deeply  concerned  as 
Portland  himself— and  Williamson  much  more 
so  than  Somers,  for  he  had  actually  signed  the 
second  partition  treaty  —  were  overlooked,  and 
the  whole  fury  of  the  house  was  directed  against 
the  four  lonls ;  for  besides  Portland  and  Somers, 
the  Lords  Orford  and  Halifax  were  included  in 


'  The  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had  declared  to  the 
liensionary  that  the  kiug,  his  master,  had  no  other  answer  to 
return  to  tlie  demanvis  made  by  the  states  general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  than  that  he  Avas  ready  to  renew  and  confirm  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  it  beijig  all  the  security  the  States  were  to  expect. 

-  We  have  seen  how  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  charged  the  French 
king  with  taking  off  hia  young  son.  On  entering  into  alliance 
with  Louis,  he,  in  a  manifesto,  shifted  the  foul  charge  to  the 


Emperor  Leopold.  "  That  star,"  he  said,  "  which  proves  fatal 
to  all  who  fonn  an  obstacle  to  the  greatness  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  carried  off  tills  yoimg  prince  by  a  slight  indisposition, 
by  which  he  had  been  often  attacked  without  danger,  before  lie 
was  destined  to  wear  the  Spanish  crown." — Hif^toire  dc  VAvi'ii'- 
ment  d€  la  Maisoii  de  Bourbon.  Par  Targe.  The  Em]>eror  Leo 
pold,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  youlifj 
prince  whom  he  was  thus  accused  of  having  destroyed. 
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the  clinrge.     Aiitl,  as  if  they  h;\d  not  materiaU 
enoiigli  ill  the  passing  an  unwarranted  commission 
under  tlie  great  seal,  they  again  atteni])ted  to 
couple  the  ex-chancellor  with  Captain  Kydd.    If 
we  are  to  belieye  Burnet,  the  most   nefarious 
endeavoura  were  made  to  induce  the  pirate  to 
inculpate  Somers,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Hali- 
fax.    "  Their   enemies,"  he   says,   "  tried  again 
what  use  could  be  made  of  Kydd's  business — for 
he  was   taken    in    our  northern   plantations  in 
America,  and  brought  over:  he  was  examined  by 
the  house ;  but  either  he  could  not  lay  a  proba- 
ble story  together,  or  remnants  of  honesty,  raised 
in  him  bj'  the  near  prospect  of  death,  restraineil 
him :  he  accused  no  person  of  having  advised  or 
encouraged   his   turning   pirate ;   he   had  never 
talked  alone  with  any  of  the  lords,  and  never  at 
all  with  Lord  Somers :  he  said  he  had  no  orders 
from  them  but  to  pursue  his  voyage  against  the 
pirates.     All  endeavours  were  used  to  persuade 
liim  to  accuse  the  lords :  he  was  assured  that,  if 
he  did  it,  he  should  be  preserved ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  he  should  certainly  die  for  his  piracy:  yet 
this  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  charge  them ;  so 
he  with  some  of  his  crew  were  hanged,  there  ap- 
pearing not  so  much  as  a  colour  to  fasten  any 
imputation    on   these   lords:   yet  their  enemies 
tried  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  grant  of  all 
that  Kydd  might  recover  from  the  pirates,  which 
some  bold  and  ignorant  lawyers  affirmed  to  be 
against  law.     So  this  matter  was  for  the  fourth 
time  <lebated  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the 
behaviour  of  those  peers  in  it  appeared  to  be  so 
innocent,  so  legal,  and,  in  truth,  so  meritorious, 
that  it  was  again  let  fall.     The  insisting  so  much 
on  it  served  to  convince  all  people  that  the  ene- 
mies of  these  lords  wanted  not  inclination,  but 
only  matter,  to  charge  them,  since  they  made  so 
much  use  of  this  ;  but  so  partial  was  a  great  pai't 
of  the  house  that  the  abandonment  of  this  was 
carried  only  by  a  small  majority.     When  one 
design  failed  another  was  set  uj>."     Upon  the 
question  being  put,  "That  John,  Lord  Somers,  by 
advising  his  majesty  in  the  year  1G99  to  the  treaty 
for   dividing   the   Spanish   monarchy,  whereby 


large  territories  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  France,  is  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour,"  it  was  resolved  in 
the  athrmative  by  198  against  188.  The  same 
question  was  afterwards  carried  with  relation  to 
the  Earl  of  Orford  by  193  against  148;  and,  with 
reference  to  Lord  Halifax,  by  186  against  1G3. 
It  was  then  resolved  that  the  said  lords  should 
be  severally  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  upjicr 
house.  And,  anticipating  the  trial,  the  commons 
furtlier  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  162  to  107, 
that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty to  remove  John,  Lord  Somers,  from  his 
counsel  and  presence  for  ever:  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  like  motions  against  Orford,  Hali- 
fax, and  Portland,  these  being  carried  without  a 
division.  But  instantly  a  counter-address  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  carried 
through  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  It  lumibly 
and  earnestly  besought  his  majesty  to  be  pleased 
not  to  pass  any  censure  upon  the  four  lords, 
until  they  were  tried  upon  their  imjieachments, 
and  judgment  given  according  to  the  usage  of 
parliament  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  king 
received  the  address,  but  returned  no  answer. 
He  was  surrounded  by  difficulties  which  scarcely 
any  liuman  prudence  could  wholly  remove."  If 
he  pleased  the  lords  he  must  offend  the  commons, 
and  if  he  gi-atified  the  commons  lie  must  incense 
the  lords.  He  had  recourse  to  an  adjournment. 
When  the  houses  re-assembled,  other  important 
business  forced  itself  upon  their  notice. 

Secretary  Hedges  now  informed  them  that  the 
states-general  were  resolved  not  to  take  any  step 
in  the  negotiation  with  France  without  his  ma- 
jesty's full  concurrence  ;  and  that  they  returned 
his  majesty  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  provision 
he  was  making  for  their  assistance  in  case  of  an 
attack  from  France.  The  commons  voted  an 
additional  aid  of  3s.  in  the  ])Ound,  to  be  made  good 
by  a  tax  laid  upon  land.  They  also  resolved,  in  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  that  the  savings 
which  arose  from  the  non-payment  of  £.50,000  a- 
year  allotted  as  a  dower  to  King  James's  queen,  of 
£30,000  a-year  fallen  in  by  the  death  of  Catherine, 


'  "Amid  these  scenes  of  disseusiou  and  disaffection,  and  amidst 
the  public  losses  and  decline  which  aggravated  them,  we  have 
scarce  any  object  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  but  the  mag- 
nanimous and  xmconquerable  soul  of  W'ilham.  Mistaken  iu  some 
parts  of  his  domestic  policy,  unsuited  by  some  failings  of  his 
character  for  the  English  nation,  it  is  still  to  his  superiority  in 
virtue  and  energy  over  all  her  own  natives  in  that  age,  that 
England  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  honour  and 
liberty ;  not  at  the  crisis  only  of  the  Revolution,  but  through 
the  difficult  period  that  elapsed  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  A 
war  of  nine  years,  generally  unfortunate,  unsatisfactoiy  in  its 
re>ult,  carried  on  at  a  cost  unknown  to  former  times,  amidst 
the  decay  of  tr.ade,  the  exliaustion  of  resources,  the  decline,  as 
there  seems  good  re.ison  to  believe,  of  population  itself,  w.-is  the 
festering  woimd  that  turned  a  people's  gratitude  into  factious- 
ness and  treacherj'.  It  was  easy  to  excite  the  national  prejudices 
against  campaigns  in  Flanders,  especially  when  so  unsuccessful, 
and  to  inveigh  against  the  neglect  of  our  maritime  power.    Yet, 


luiless  we  could  have  been  secure  against  invasion,  which  Louis 
would  infallibly  have  attempted  had  not  his  wliole  force  been 
occupied  by  the  grand  alliance,  and  which,  in  the  feeble  condition 
of  our  n.ivy  and  commerce,  at  one  time  could  not  have  been 
impracticable,  the  defe.ats  of  Steinkia-k  .and  Landen  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sustained  at  home.  The  war  of  IGSO,  .and  tjie 
great  confederacy  of  Eiu-ope,  which  Willi<am  alone  coiUd  animate 
with  any  steadiness  .and  energy,  were  most  evidently  and  un- 
deniably the  means  of  preserving  the  independence  of  England. 
That  danger — which  has  sometimes  been  in  our  countrymen's 
moutlis  with  little  meaning — of  becoming  a  province  to  France, 
was  then  close  and  actual;  for  I  hold  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Stu.ai*t  to  be  another  expression  for  that  of  ignominy  and 
servitude.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  the  war  must  not  be 
reckoned  unnecessary,  nor  must  we  censure  the  government  for 
that  snicall  portion  of  debt  which  it  was  compelled  to  entail 
uiwn  posterity." — HalJam,  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2S9. 
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the  widow  of  Charles  11.,  ami  of  ^'20,000  a-year 
more  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — 
making  in  all  £100,000  per  annum — might  be 
applied  to  the  public  service,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  provision  originally  intended  for 
Ins  majesty.  The  proposition  was  very  tlistaste- 
ful  to  the  court,  and  all  those  in  office  seemed  to 
consider  the  said  savings  as  ^■ails  of  royalty. 
Many  of  the  temporizing  Whigs,  who  were  seek- 
ing various  methods  of  recommending  themselves 
to  tlie  king  and  regaiuiug  the  places  they  had 
lost,  sided  with  ministers  in  the  debate.  The 
point  was  carried  in  committee,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty.  When  Mr.  Conyei-s 
reported  to  the  house  that  he  was  directed 
by  the  committee  to  move  for  leave  to  apply 
the  savings  of  £100,000  per  annum  towards  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  the  motion  was 
CcU-ried  by  a  majority  of  214  to  169.  This  con- 
test was  scarcely  over  when  a  message  from  the 
lords  reminded  the  house,  "that  as  3'et  no  jiarti- 
cular  articles  had  been  exhibited  against  the  lords 
impeached  ;  which,  after  impeachments  had  been 
so  long  pending,  were  due  in  justice  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  and  agi-eeable  to  the  metliods  of 
)>arliam"ent  in  such  cases."'  Tlie  commons  re- 
plied that  tlie  articles  against  the  impeached 
lords  were  preparing,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
be  sent  to  their  lordships'  liouse.  For  some  time 
jieople  had  been  comjilaining  out  of  doors  of  these 
continual  dissensions  between  the  two  houses,  of 
the  violence  of  party  animosities,  and  of  the  great 
neglect  of  the  real  business  of  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  men  most  identified  with  the  Revolution 
retained  a  great  influence  in  the  country;  and  it 
is  believed  that  some  of  these  favoured  and  pro- 
moted the  famous  '  Kentish  Petition,"  which  was 
presented  at  this  critical  moment.  This  petition 
was  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  magistrates,  gi-and- 
jurors,  and  freeliolders  at  Maidstone,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county,  to  be  b3'  him  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  Hales,  finding  it 
w.'is  likely  to  give  great  offijnce  to  the  house,  ex- 
cused himself;  and  then  Mr.  Meredith,  the  other 
member  for  the  county,  undertook  to  deliver  it. 
But  Meredith  was  cautious,  and  had  his  misgiv- 
ings, and,  before  bringing  up  the  petition  to  the 
table,  he  told  the  house  that  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  good  quality  who  had  signed  it  were 
at  the  door,  and  quite  ready  to  own  their  signa- 
tures. Upon  this,  an  order  was  given  that  these 
country  gentlemen  should  be  admitted.  Having 
severally  owned  the  petition  and  their  signa- 
tures, they  were  ordered  to  withdraw  ;  and  then 
the  paper  was  read.  After  expressing  their  deep 
concern  at  the  dangerous  state  of  this  kingdom 
and  of  all  Europe,  the  Kentish  gentlemen  said, 

1  JournaU, 


that  they  thought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to 
lay  before  the  house  the  consequence,  in  this  con- 
juncture, of  their  (the  commons')  speedy  resolu- 
tion and  sincere  endeavour  to  answer  to  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  tlieni  by  their  countr}'.  "And," 
they  continueil,  "  in  i-egard  that,  from  the  e.\- 
perience  of  all  ages,  it  is  manifest  no  nation 
can  be  great  or  happy  without  luiion,  we  liojie 
that  no  pretence  whatsoever  shall  be  able  to 
create  a  misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or 
the  least  distrust  of  his  most  sacred  majesty, 
wliose  great  actions  for  this  nation  are  writ  iu 
tlie  heai'ts  of  his  subjects,  and  can  never,  with- 
out the  blackest  ingratitude,  be  forgot.  We 
most  humbly  implore  this  honourable  house  to 
liavc  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  peojde,  that  our 
religion  and  safety  may  be  eii'ectiuilly  provided 
for,  that  your  addresses  may  be  turned  into  bills 
of  supply,  and  that  his  most  sacred  majesty, 
whose  ]5ropitious  and  unblemished  reign  over  us 
we  pray  God  long  to  continue,  may  be  enabled 
powerfully  to  assist  his  allies  before  it  is  too  late." 
The  "hot-heads"  of  the  house  were  transported 
with  fury.  Some,  more  moderate,  endeavoured 
to  make  up  matters  by  going  out  to  the  petition- 
ers dui'ing  tlie  debate,  and  attempting  to  per- 
suade them  to  merit  clemency  from  the  house  by 
certain  submissions.  But  the  Kentish  gentle- 
men would  suffer  no  concession,  declaring  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  their  right  to 
petition  the  house  according  to  the  statute  of  the 
13th  of  Charles  IT.,  and  tliat,  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  petition,  they  intended  nothing  offensive. 
The  commons  then,  by  a  large  majority,  resolved 
that  the  petition  was  "scandalous,  insolent,  and 
seditious,"  tending  to  destroy  the  constitution, 
&c.,  and  that  the  jjresentei'S  of  it  should  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  A  rude 
scuffle  ensued,  and  then  the  house,  on  complaint 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  by  a  majoilty  of  169  to 
93,  sent  all  the  Kentish  gentlemen  to  the  Gate- 
house. According  to  Burnet,  similar  petitions 
were  preparing  in  the  city  of  Loudon  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  gentlemen  who 
were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  proro- 
gation, were,  he  says,  "-much  visited,  and  treated 
as  confessors."  "  It  was  much  questioned,"  he 
adds,  "  whether  they  (the  commons)  had  really 
an  authority  to  imprison  any  except  their  own 
members,  or  such  as  had  violated  the  jirivilege 
of  their  house."  The  king  was  at  last  advised  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  address  from  the  city; 
and  persons  were  sent  in  his  majesty's  name  to 
divert  the  leading  men  from  that  design :  "yet, 
with  all  this,"  says  Burnet,  "  it  came  so  near  for 
such  an  address  iu  a  common  council,  that  the 
lord-mayor's  vote  turned  it  for  the  negative." 

Another  royal  message -was  soon  delivered  to 
the  commons  about  the  state  of  afl'airs  abroad ; 
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ami  ill  it  the  ilifliciiUies  of  the  Dutch,  and  their 
liopes  of  immediate  assistance  from  his  majesty, 
were  declared    in  a  manner   that   betrayed   an 
anxiety  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  And 
Secretary  Hedges,   together  with  this  message, 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  states-general  to  the 
king,  in  wliich  their  high  mightinesses  drew  a  for- 
cible picture  of  French  aggression  and  insolence. 
They  showed  how  Louis,  through  his  ambassador 
exti-aordinary,  the  Count  d'Avaux,  had  endea- 
voured to  lead  them  into  a  separate  treaty,  and 
how  they  had  represented  to  his  Catholic  majesty 
that  tlie  security  of  Holland  could  not  by  any 
means  be  .separated  from  that  of  England — that 
the  two  nations  had  a  common  interest — and  t^Jat 
tliey  could  and  wonid   do  nothing  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  Britannic  majesty.    "  Our  con- 
dition," said  they,  "  is  worse  than  it  was  during 
the  late  war;  whilst  the  French  make  forts  under 
the  cannon  of  our  strong  places  and  lines  along 
our  frontiers,  without  our  being  able  to  hinder 
it,  as  we  might  do  if  we  were  at  war."     The  com- 
mons postponed  the  consideration  of  these  im- 
jiortant  matters  till  the  next  day,  and  went  on 
that  afternoon  to  examine  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment prepared  in  committee  against  the  Earl  of 
Orford.     And,  on  the  following  morning,  before 
taking  up  the  subject  of  Holland,  they  sent  up 
that  impeachment  to  the  lords,  with  a  demand 
that  the  Earl  of  Orford  should  be  made  to  give 
sxifficient  security  to  abide  judgment.    Then  they 
took  his  majesty's  message  and  the  papers  de- 
livered by  the  secretary  into  consideration;  and, 
after  a  very  short  debate,  they  resolved  unani- 
mously  that   they  would   effectually  assist   his 
majesty  to  support  his  allies  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  would  immediately  pro- 
vide succour  for  the  states-genei'al,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1677.     On  the  very  day  after  this 
welcome  vote.  Count  Wratislaus,  the   imperial 
envoy,  presented  a  memorial  to  William,  setting 
forth  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
excessive  power  of  France  by  its  late  union  w'ith 
Spain,  the  injury  done  to  the  emperor  by  that 
union,  and  the  resolution  of  his  imperial  majesty 
to  vindicate  his  rights  to  the  Spanish  succession. 
And,  after  this  preamble,  he  intimated  that  his 
master,   the   emperor,  knew  the   difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  undertaking ;  that  he  trusted,  how- 
ever, in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  kings  and  princes  who  had  been  par- 
ties to  the  late  confederacy  against  France,  and 
among  whom  his  Britannic  majesty  had  the  prin- 
cipal place;  and  then  he  hinted  that  the  old  con- 
federacy or  gi-and  alliance,  which  had  been  vir- 
tually dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Eyswick  and  the 
two  partition  treaties,  was  to  be  held   still  in 
force,  and  competent  to  bind  the  members  of  that 
old  alliance  to  furnish  fresh  succour,  &c.    On  tlie 


14th  of  May  the  lords  voted  an  address,  in  which 
they  went  still  further  tliaii  the  commons.  They 
assured  his  majesty  that  they  were  sensible  of 
the  great  and  iiiimiueiit  danger  of  tlie  states- 
general,  and  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in  be- 
lieving that  the  safety  of  Holland  and  that  of 
England  were  so  inseparably  united,  that  what- 
soever was  ruin  to  the  one  must  be  fatal  to  the 
other;  they  desired  his  majesty  not  only  to  make 
good  all  the  articles  of  any  former  treaty  with 
the  states-general,  but  also  to  enter  into  a  strict 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  to  invite  into 
it  all  princes  and  states  that  were  concerned  in 
the  present  visible  danger,  arising  from  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain.  Nor  did  they  stop  here. 
They  further  desired  that  his  majesty  would 
enter  into  such  alliance  with  the  emperor  as  he 
miglit  think  fit,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  tlie  treaty 
of  1699,  assuring  him  of  their  hearty  and  sincere 
assistance,  and  of  their  confident  hope  that  Al- 
mighty God  would  protect  him  in  so  righteous  a 
cause,  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  cour- 
age of  his  subjects  would  carry  him  with  honour 
and  success  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just 
war. 

In  spite  of  the  reproof  of  the  lords,  that  men 
ought  to  be  tried  before  the  stamp  of  reprobation 
were  put  upon  them,  the  Tory  majority  in  the 
commons  carried  an  address  to  tlie  throne  for  the 
instant  removal  of  Somers,  Orford,  Halifax,  and 
Portland,  from  his  majesty's  counsels,  &c.,  for 
ever.  The  very  next  day  after  this  motion,  and 
while  the  lords  were  on  their  way  to  Kensington 
with  their  last  and  warlike  address,  the  commons 
were  cut  to  the  bone  by  a  ?,\ng\x\a.r  fagdlnm.  A 
packet  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Speaker 
Harley  by  a  poor  woman,  and  this  packet  was 
found  to  contain  a  memorial  (afterwards  entitled 
the  "  Legion  Memorial "),  and  a  startling  letter 
to  the  Tory  speaker.  The  letter  was  in  these 
words :  — 

"Mr.  Speaker, —  The  inclosed  memorial  you 
are  charged  with,  in  the  behalf  of  many  thousands 
of  the  good  people  of  England.  There  is  neither 
Popish,  Jacobite,  seditious,  court,  or  party  interest 
concerned  in  it,  but  honesty  and  truth.  Yon  are 
commanded  by  200,000  Englishmen  to  deliver  it 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  inform  them 
that  it  is  no  banter,  but  serious  truth ;  and  a  serious 
regard  to  it  is  expected.  Nothing  but  justice 
and  their  duty  is  required;  and  it  is  required  by 
them  who  have  both  a  right  to  require  and  power 
to  compel,  viz.,  the  people  of  England.  We  could 
have  come  to  the  house  strong  enough  to  oblige 
thera  to  hear  us,  but  we  have  avoided  any  tumults, 
not  desiring  to  embroil  but  to  serve  our  native 
countiy.  If  you  refuse  to  communicate  it  to  them , 
you  will  find  cause  in  a  short  time  to  repent  it." 

The  memorial,  which  was  signed,  "  Our  name 
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is  Legion,  and  we  are  many,"  is  generally  believeil 
to  have  been  the  production  of  tliat  wontlerful 
man,  Daniel  Defoe.'  Though,  in  truth,  nothing 
hut  a  satire  and  a  mystilieation,  it  had  that 
writer's  characteristic,  thorongli  reality  and  ear- 
nestness ;  and,  like  other  papei-s  by  the  same 
hand,  it  transported  the  parties  addressed  into  a 
jierfect  fury  and  panic.  The  serjeant-at-arms 
was  ordered  to  go  his  rounds  with  tlie  mace  to 
summon  all  members  to  instant  attendance ;  a 
loud  murmur  was  raised  of  en- 
deavours to  excite  tumults  and 
sedition ;  and  a  committee  was 
ai)]iointed  to  draw  u]i  an  address 
to  beseech  liis  majesty  to  check 
these  most  jjcrilous  attempts,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  peace 
and  security.  Mr.  Howe,  who 
had  been  a  very  loud  talker  iu 
the  sense  contraiy  to  that  o£  the 
writer  of  the  Legion  Memorial 
and  his  party,  declared  in  the 
house  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
liis  life,  and  several  other  Tory 
members  were  frightened  away 
into  the  country,  believing,  as  it 
should  ap))ear,  that  the  "Legion," 
which  only  existed  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Eefoe,  was  really  on 
the  point  of  assaulting  the  pai'lia- 
ment.  A  committee  was  a]5- 
pointed  to  meet  iu  the  speaker's 
chamber,  empowered  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records,  and 
dix-ected  to  sit  ih  die  in  diem. 
But  at  last  the  mystification  be- 
came evident ;  the  Tories  became 
ashamed  of  their  panic,  and  no 
report  was  called  for;  and  the 
whole  affair,  which  must  liave 
convulsed  the  immortal  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  with  laughter. 


U])  their  articles  against  Orford,  tliey  had,  as  yet, 
e.xliibited   none  against   Portland,  liomei's,  and 
Halifax.      Thus   ipiickened,  they  drew   up  the 
impeachment  of   Somers   in  a  most   malignant 
spirit;  and  it  was  carried  \\\>  to  the  lords  on  the 
19lh  of  May.    The  high  crime  most  insisted  upon 
was  his  sliare  in  the   partition  treaty;   but,  in 
addition,  Somers  was  charged  with  having  passed 
many  great,  unreasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants, 
under  the  gi'cat  seal ;  with  having  iiromoted  and 
procured  unreasonable  and  ex- 
orbitant grants  to  be  made  of  the 
)ate  forfeited  estates  in  L-cland, 
in  coutemjjt  of  the  advice  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons;  with   not 
being  content  with  all  the  fees, 
]irofits,   aud   perquisites   legally 
belonging  to  the  great  seal,  to- 
getherwith  an  addition:d  pension 
of  .£4000  per  annum,  but  having, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  begged  an<l 
procured   for    his    own    benefit 
many   great    ami    uui'casouable 
grants  of   manors,  lands,   tene- 
ments, rents,  hereditaments,  and 
revenues,  belonging  to  the  crown 
of   England,   &c. ;   with   having 
alienated   many  quit-rents   and 
other  rents  annexed  to  Windsor 
Castle,  cS:c. ;  and  with  having  used 
many    extraordinary    metliods, 
delays,  and  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceedings iu  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, &c.  Nor  was  Captain  Kydd, 
though  now  hanged,  forgotten  in 
this  impeachment,  Somers,  like 
Orford,  being  charged  with  the 
irregularities  of  that  unlucky  ad- 
venturer's proceedings.     On  the 
24th  of  May,  the  ex-Lord-chan- 
cellor  of  England  sent  Ids  answer 
to  their  lordships.     He  cleai'ly 
vas  silently  let  fall.     While  the  made    it    ajipear   that    the    ob- 

coramous  were  yet  shaking  with  tlie  panic,  the     noxious  treaty  was  the  king's  own  measure — 

though  that,  in  constitutional  strictness,  did  not 


John,  Lord  Sumicb; 


lords  reminded  them  that  though  they  had  sent 

'  From  mternal  evidence  we  feel  perfectly  convinced  that 
Defoe  was  tlie  writer,  .and  that  no  other  author  of  the  day 
coiild  have  written  it.  Oldmison  says,  that  Defoe  had,  in  his 
hearing,  taken  to  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  author  of  the 
paper.  It  appears  tliat  the  commons  believed  it  had  been  got 
up  by  the  Kentish  commissioners,  and  that  one  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  had  escaped  from  the  Serjeant  at-anns,  was  coming, 
witli  the  whole  comity  of  Kent  at  his  heels,  to  make  his  threats 
good.  Tlie  writer  artfully  made  it  susceptible  of  this  Latter 
interpretation  by  complaining  in  the  beginning  of  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  the  commons,  and  their  committing  to  ilbyial 
ciistody  the  writers  and  presenters  of  petitions,  &c.  Several  of 
the  clauses  of  the  memorial  were  as  severe  and  cutting  as  human 
pen  could  make  thera — othei-a  wore  very  cogent.  Take  for 
example  the  following  charges  against  the  Toi-y  majority,  which 
now  ruled  the  house; — 7.  "Voting  the  treaty  of  partition  fatal 
to  Europe,  because  it  gave  60  much  of  the  Spanish  dominion  to 
Vol.  hi. 


the  French,  and  not  concerning  yourselves  to  prevent  their 
taking  possession  of  it  all.  .S,  Deserting  the  Dutch  when  the 
French  are  at  their  doors,  till  it  be  almost  too  hate  to  help  them,  ■ 
is  unjust  to  our  treaties,  and  unkind  to  our  confederates,  dis- 
honourable to  the  English  nation,  and  shows  you  veiy  negligent 
of  the  safety  of  England  and  of  our  Protestant  neighbours. 
9.  Addressing  the  king  to  displace  hi-^  friends,  ujion  b.ase  sur- 
mises, before  the  legal  trial,  or  ajiy  article  proven,  is  illegal, 
and  inverting  the  law,  and  making  e,vocution  go  before  judg- 
ment, contrary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  which  esteems  eveiy 
man  a  good  man  till  something  appears  to  the  conti-aiy.  Delay- 
ing proceedings  upon  capital  impeachments,  to  blast  the  ropu- 
taticui  of  the  persons,  without  proving  the  fact,  is  illegal  and 
oppressive,  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  Kuglishmen,  a  delay  cf 
justice,  and  a  reproach  to  parli.aments." 

-  From  the  statue  by  William  Calder  ]\Iarshall,  R.A.,  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  now  ilouscs  of  P.arhament. 
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exonerate  liim  as  a  minister  for  wluit  he  ImJ  done 
in  it— and  that  he  hail  given  his  oiiiuion  freely 
upon  the  whole  business.  As  to  the  grants  which 
he  had  jiassed,  and  which  he  said  he  believed 
were  not  so  considerable  as  those  which,  in  the 
same  number  of  ye:us,  had  been  passed  in  the 
times  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  they  had  been 
regularly  passed  through  the  proper  offices,  and 
lirought  such  warrants  with  them  as  he  had 
thought  himself  obliged  to  obey.  He  insisted 
that  he  of  himself  had  neither  advised  nor  pro- 
cui-ed  any  grants  of  any  forfeited  estates  in  Ire- 
land for  any  person  whatsoever;  that  the  pension 
of  .£4000  per  annum  which  he  had  received  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  had  been  allowed 
to  several  of  his  predecessors ;  that  he  had  never 
begged  or  used  any  means  to  jirocure  any  grant 
whatsoever  for  his  own  benefit.  As  for  the 
charges  of  abuse  of  jicwer  in  the  Chancery  Court, 
unfau-  delays,  and  irregular  proceedings,  he  gave 
to  one  and  all  a  round  denial ;  solemn ,  but  short, 
as  if  he  scorned  the  im]jutation3.  The  loi-ds  in- 
sisted that  the  trial  should  proceed  forthwith, 
and  the  impeachments  be  made  good  or  dropped ; 
the  commons  demanded  more  time,  and  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  both  houses  might  be  nomi- 
nated to  consider  of  the  most  proper  ways  and 
methods  for  proceeding  against  tiie  lords  accused. 
But  the  lords  rejected  this  jiroposal  of  a  joint 
committee,  and  gave  in  their  reasons  for  so  doing 
at  a  conference.  This  led  to  other  angry  mes- 
sages; but  the  lords  jiersisted  in  their  resolution 
of  not  consenting  to  a  joint  committee.  And  at 
this  moment  the  dispute  was  interrupted  by  the 
king's  going  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  new  succession  bill,  which 
had  been  carried  thi-ough  both  houses,  and  which 
was  by  far  the  most  imi)ortant  act  of  the  session. 
According  to  Eoger  Coke,  a  Whig  member  de- 
signed to  bring  in  the  bill  for  fixing  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  house  of 
Brunswick,  "  which,  being  smoked  by  the  speaker, 
Sir  John  Bowles,  a  Tory,  and  little  better  than 
a  madman,  was  employed  to  present  it  to  the 
house,  who  had  so  little  stomach  to  it,  that  it  hung 
there  above  three  mouths  before  they  j^assed  it." 
Bishop  Burnet,  who  voted  on  the  occasion  says — 
"  Sir  John  Bowles,  who  was  then  disordered  in 
his  senses,  and  soon  after  quite  lost  them,  was 
set  on  by  the  party  (the  Toi'ies)  to  be  the  first 
that  should  name  the  Electress-dowager  of  Bruns- 
wick (Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.),  which 
seemed  done  to  make  it  less  serious,  when  moved 
by  such  a  person.  He  was,  by  the  forms  of  the 
house,  put  in  the  chair  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  bill  was  committed.  The  thing  was  still  put 
off  for  many  weeks,  but  every  time  that  it  was 
called  for,  the  motion  was  entertained  with  cold- 
ness, which  served  to  heighten  the  jealousy.   The 


committee  once  or  twice  sat  upon  it,  but  all  the 
members  ran  out  of  the  liouse  with  so  much  in- 
decency that  the  contrivers  seemed  ashamed  of 
this  management.  There  were  seldom  fifty  or 
sixty  at  the  committee,  yet  in  conclusion,  it 
passed,  and  was  sent  uj)  to  the  lords,  where  we 
expected  gi'eat  opposition  would  be  made  to  it. 
.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  lords  absented  themselves 
on  design :  some  little  opposition  was  made  liy 
the  Mai-quis  of  Normanby,  and  four  lords — the 
Earls  of  Huntingdon  ami  Plymouth,  and  the 
Lords  Guildford  and  Jeflreys — protested  against 
it.  Those  who  wished  well  to  the  act  wei-e  glad 
to  have  it  passed  any  way,  and  so  would  not  exa- 
mine the  limitations  that  were  in  it."  But  the 
bearing  of  these  limitations  on  the  ))ower  of  the 
crown  was  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  ua- 
tio:i;  .and,  whatever  were  their  motives  for  urging 
them,  the  Tories,  by  some  of  them  at  least,  un- 
questionably rendered  a  service  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  Whig  historian  will  not,  of  course, 
allow  any  merit  to  his  political  enemies;  on  the 
contrary,  he  asserts — and  the  temper  and  views 
of  many  of  the  Tory  ])arty  will  almost  bear  hiiu 
out — that  the  whole  pi'oceeding  was  marked  with 
insincerity,  and  intended,  by  indirect  means,  to 
throw  the  government  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
exiled  family.  As  eventually  passed,  the  suc- 
cession bill  enacted  that  all  things  relating  to  the 
well-governing  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  properly 
cognizable  in  the  privy  council,  should  be  trans- 
acted there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon 
signed  by  such  of  the  ])rivy  council  as  should  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  same ;  that  no  jierson 
whatsoever,  not  a  native  of  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
or  not  born  of  English  parents  beyond  seas  (al- 
though such  persons  wei'e  naturalized  or  made 
denizen),  should  be  capable  to  be  of  the  privy 
council,  or  a  member  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, or  to  enjoy  any  place  of  trust,  either  civil 
or  military,  or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lauds, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  from  the  crown  ; 
that  in  case  the  crown  .should  hereafter  come  to 
a  foreign  jirince,  the  nation  should  not  be  obliged 
to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  do- 
minions or  teriitoi'ies  not  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England  ;  that  no  person  who  should  hereafter 
come  to  the  possession  of  the  cimen  should  go  out 
of  the  dam  inions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
without  consent  of  parliament ;  that  whosoever 
should  hold  the  crown  should  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established ; 
that  no  person  having  an  office  under  the  king, 
or  receiving  a  pension  from  the  crown,  should 
be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  that  the  judges'  commissions  should 
be  made  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  their 
salaries   ascertained   and   established,   but   that 
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iipciu  the  address  of  either  House  of  P;ul lament, 
it  iiiiu;lit  be  lawfid  to  remove  tliem;  that  no  ])ar- 
(loii  under  the  fjreat  seal  shoidd  lie  pleadalile  to 
an  impeaehment  l\v  the  commons  in  ]iarliament ; 
and  tiiially,  tliat  the  Pi-incess  Sojihia,  Ducliess- 
dowager  of  Hanover,  should  be  declared  the 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  in 
the  Protestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  the  lieirs  of  their  bodies  re- 
spectively; and  that  tlie  further  limitation  of  the 
crown  should  be  to  tlie  said  Princess  Sophia,  and 
the  heirs  of  lier  body,  lieiiig  Protestants.  The 
sweeping  disqualiticatious  ati'oeting  all  foreigners 
wliatsoever,  and  all  servants  of  the  government, 
were  not  only  unpalatable  to  William,  but  over- 
jealous,  and,  in  some  respects,  unwise.  Ungrate- 
ful and  displeasing  as  it  was  in  many  particulars, 
WiUiani  gave  the  royal  assent  to  this  succession 
bill  without  a  murmur.  The  Duchess  of  Savoy, 
grand-daughter  of  Charles  I.,  presented  a  very 
useless  protest  against  the  bill,  which,  together 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter  for  her  husband, 
was  carried  over  to  the  Eleetress  of  Hanover  by 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  houses  toueliing 
the  impeachment  of  Somers,  which  had  been  in- 
terru])teil  a  little  while  hy  the  king's  going  to 
the  lords  to  give  his  consent  to  the  succession 
bill,  was  renewed  a  few  days  after.  Each  house 
seemed  resolute — the  commons  in  insisting  on  a 
joint  committee,  tlie  lords  in  refusing  it.  In  a 
conference.  Lord  Haversham  gave  gi'eat  otfence 
to  the  commons  by  saying  that  they  themselves 
thought  the  lords  impeached  innocently.  "And 
I  think,"  said  he,  "  the  pn-oposition  is  undeniable, 
for  there  were  several  lords  in  the  same  crimes, 
in  the  same  fact;  there  is  no  distinction,  and  the 
commons  leave  some  of  these  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  near  the  king's  person,  to  do  any  mischief 
they  are  inclined  to,  and  impeach  others,  when 
they  are  all  alike  guilty,  and  concerned  in  the 
same  facts."  The  managers  for  the  commons  took 
this  to  be  so  great  an  aspersion  on  the  honour  of 
their  house,  that  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
in  duty  immediately  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
ference. And,  after  the  return  of  their  managers, 
the  commons  resolved  that  John,  Lord  Havers- 
ham, liad  uttered  most  scandalous  reproaches 
and  false  exjiressions  highly  reflecting  u]ion  the 
honour  and  justice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tending  to  the  making  a  breach  in  the  good  cor- 
respondence between  the  lords  and  commons, 
and  to  the  interrupting  the  public  justice  of  the 
nation  by  delaying  the  proceedings  on  the  im- 
peachments; and  they  sent  up  Sir  Christo])her 
Musgrave  to  demand  justice  u]ion  the  offending 
lord,  who,  on  his  part,  would  not  allow  that  his 
words  had  been  "  i)recisely  taken."  Then  fol- 
lowed other  messages  and  remonstrances.     The 


lords  intimated  tlieir  pur])ose  of  liringing  on  the 
trial  of  Lord  Somers  on  the  day  they  had  fixed: 
the  commons  refused  to  attend,  and  maiie  an  order 
that  no  mend)er  of  their  hou.se  shouhl  presume 
to  appear  at  the  place  erected  for  tlie  pretended 
trial  of  the  Lord  Somers,  under  ])ain  of  their 
utmost  displeasure.  On  the  day  ajijioiuted,  the 
lords  adjourned  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  pro- 
clamation was  made,  and  the  imiieachment  of 
Lord  Somers  read,  as  was  also  his  replv.  Then 
the  proclamation  was  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
loril-keeper  declai-ed  that  the  house  was  ready  to 
hear  evidence.  No  evidence  was  offered — not  a 
member  of  the  lower  hou.se  ajipeared.  The  lords, 
"after  these  formalities,"  went  back  to  their 
liouse,  and  declared  that  John,  Lord  Somers,  was 
acquitted  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
him  exhibited  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
all  things  therein  contained,  and  that  the  said 
impeachment  was  dismissed.  The  next  day,  the 
commons  ordered  that  the  im])eacliing  committ<?e 
should  inspect  the  lords'  jom-nals  ;  that  no  mem- 
l)er  should  presume  to  leave  town  ;  and  that  all 
members  shoidd  attend  the  service  of  the  house 
on  the  Friilay  following  (the  20tli  June).  When 
that  day  came,  they  were  informed  by  the  upper 
house  that  their  lonlships  had  a]-i])ointed  the  23d 
for  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Orford.  More  angry 
messages  followed,  and  the  commons  voted  that 
the  lords  had  refused  justice  to  the  commons 
upon  the  impeachment,  by  denying  them  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  which  was  desired  by  the 
commons  as  the  only  method  of  settling  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries  for  proceeding  to  the  trial  with 
efl'ect ;  and  afterwards  by  proceeding  to  a  pre- 
temied  trial,  which  could  tend  only  to  jjrotect  the 
accused  from  justice  by  colour  of  an  illegal  ac- 
quittal, against  which  the)'  solemnly  protested,  as 
repugnant  to  the  rules  of  justice,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  The  upper  house  rejilied  that  the 
non-appearance  of  the  commons  entitled  Lord 
Somers  to  his  full  acquittal ;  that  their  lordshij)S 
could  infer  nothing  from  their  still  persisting  in 
their  demand  for  a  committee  of  both  houses, 
which  could  never  be  granted,  except  that  they 
never  designed  to  bring  any  of  their  impeacli- 
nients  to  trial ;  and  that  they  should  proceed 
with  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Orford  on  the  <iay 
ap|iointed.  The  commons  passed  the  same  order 
as  they  had  done  with  regard  to  Sonier.s'  trial : 
no  one  appeared  in  Westnnnster  Hall,  and  Loi-d 
Orford  was  acquitted.  On  the  next  day  tlie 
lords  dismissed  the  charges  against  Portland  and 
Halifax,  and  so  put  an  end  to  this  long  and 
angry  biisiiie.ss.  Then,  recollecting  the  inqieach- 
ment  which  had  been  brought  by  the  Whigs 
against  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  1 09.5,  and  which 
had  neither  been  ])rosecuted  nor  discharged,  they 
took  tlie  ojiportuuity  of  dismissing  it  also. 
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On  the  24tli  of  June  the  commons  presented  a 
liberal  money  bill.  William  gave  the  roj'al  assent 
to  the  several  bills,  and  jnit  an  end  to  the  session 
in  a  gracious  sjieech.  A  week  after  the  proi'Oga- 
tion  he  left  Hauijiton  Court,  and,  attended  by 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  Romuey,  Albemarle,  M. 
Auverqiierque,  and  others,  set  sail  for  Holland, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July.  The  bat- 
talions from  Ireland  and  some  new  levies  from 
England  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries  about  the 
same  time :  some  Scotch  troops  had  been  there 
many  weeks ;  and,  as  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
battalion  of  his  English  guards,  William  had  the 
appearance  of  being  again  at  the  head  of  an  array. 
But  his  health,  which  had  been  severely  tried 
by  his  recent  vex.ations  and  crosses,  was  visibly 
giving  way;  and,  when  on  the  day  after  his  arri- 
val he  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  states- 
general,  his  haggard  appeai-auce  seemed  to  belie 
the  sanguine  hopes  which  he  helil  out  to  his 
threatened  countrymen.  After  his  business  in 
the  states-general,  William,  as  much  as  his  health 
would  permit,  passed  his  time  in  reviewing  the 
frontier  garrisons  of  Holland;  and  having  visited 
Bei-gen -op-Zoom,  Ship's,  and  other  places,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Hague,  there  to  learn  that  the 
enijity  form  of  negotiation  was  at  au  end,  and 
that  Louis  had  recalled  his  ambassador, D'Avaux.' 

On  the  7th  of  September  a  new  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, styled  "The  Second  Grand  Alliance,"  was 
signed  at  tliS  Hague.  This  treaty  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  and  inviolable 
friendship  between  the  emperor,  the  King  of 
England,  and  the  states-general  of  Holland,  &c. 
All  kings,  princes,  and  states  that  ]jleased  might 
enter  into  their  alliance;  and,  as  tempting  money- 
liargains  were  made  and  other  advantages  offered 
by  England  and  Holland,  Denmai'k,  Sweden, 
Holstein,  and  the  Palatinate  soon  joined  the  con- 
federacy. The  emperor  was  so  poor  that  he  was 
forced  to  negotiate  with  Holland  for  .500,000 
crowns,  on  the  security  of  his  quicksilver  mines. 
His  imperial  majesty,  however,  engaged  to  fur- 
nish 66,000  foot  and  24,000  horse.  William  on 
his  part  agreed  for  33,000  foot  and  7000  horse ; 
and  the  states-general  for  32,000  foot  and  2000 
horse. 

But  long  before  these  forces  were  assembled, 
and  even  several  weeks  before  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  the  Hague,  the  war  had  begun  on  the 


'  It  appears  tliat  the  st-ites-general  were  deluded  by  D'Avaux's 
professions  of  moder.Ttion,  and  that  for  some  time  William  and 
Marlborough  were  the  only  pei-sons  there  that  saw.  cleai-Iy  in 
what  a  vacuum  the  negotiations  at  the  Hague  would  end.  Even 
as  late  as  the  month  of  August,  William's  old  friend  and  prime 
adviser,  the  Pension.ary  Heinsius,  was  pei-suaded  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  yet  be  effected,  and  expressed  his  hopes  tliat  Louis 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  «fcc.,  gather  than  incur 
the  risk  of  a  war. — Letter  from  Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  as 
cited  by  Coxe,  Lift  of  Marlborough. 


side  of  Italy.  As  the  active  and  able  Prince 
Eugene,  who  continued  in  the  emperor's  service, 
had  advanced  to  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer,  an  attack  -was  expected 
and  provided  for  by  Marshal  Catinat  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  with  au  army  of  French, 
Milanese,  and  Savoyards,  posted  themselves  along 
the  Adige,  within  the  Mantuan  territory.  But 
Eugene,  with  30,000  men,  di'ove  them  from  that 
position,  forced  their  intrenchments  at  Carpi, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire  behind  the  Miucio 
with  considerable  loss.  Catinat  and  his  French- 
men had  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  Italian 
peasantry,  who  flew  to  such  arms  as  they  could 
procure,  massacred  their  stragglers,  and  cut  off 
their  supplies.  Prince  Eugene,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  favoured  by  the  people,  and  had  a 
free  communication  with  Austria  through  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  and  the  Tyrol :  and,  after 
some  brilliant  manceuvres,  he  drove  Catinat 
and  the  duke  to  the  line  of  the  Oglio.  Marshal 
Villeroy  joined  Catinat  with  fighting  orders,  and 
attacked  Eugene  and  the  Imperialists  in  their 
lines ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  No  other 
battle  took  place,  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  the  Fi'eneh  I'etired  to  winter-quar- 
ters between  the  Oglio  and  the  Adda. 

While  the.se  rai.xed  events  were  passing,  the 
dethroned  King  James  was  getting  fast  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  effects,  and  the  rumours  of  them. 
The  jienances  and  mortifications  to  which  he 
subjected  himself  hastened  his  end,  and  he  had 
been  dying  all  this  summer.  On  Friday,  the  2d 
of  Septeml>er,  a  few  days  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  grand  alliance,  he  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
ing fit  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 
main. He  was  pretty  well  the  next  day,  but  on 
Sunday  he  fell  into  another  fit,  and  lay  for  some 
time  without  life  or  motion.  On  Tuesday,  the 
13th  of  Se])tember,  Louis  went  for  a  third  time 
to  his  bedside ;  and  then  it  is  said  that,  the 
ajiartment  behig  full  of  people,  his  most  Chri.s- 
tian  majesty  declared  that  he  would  take  his 
family  into  his  protection,  and  would  treat  his  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  treated  him,  and  acknowledge  him  as  King  of 
England.  James  lingered  till  the  following  Fri- 
day, the  16th  of  September,  and  then  expired,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  body  lay 
exposed  four-and-twenty  hours  in  the  midst  of 
priests  and  monks,  who  sang  the  office  for  the 
dead  all  the  night  through,  and  in  the  moi-ning 
celebrated  masses  at  two  altars  erected  in  the 
room.  The  body  was  deposited  in  the  church  of 
the  Engli-sh  Benedictine  monks  in  Paris,  there  to 
remain  "  till  it  should  please  God  to  dispose  the 
people  of  England  to  repair,  in  some  measure, 
the  injuries  they  did  him  in  his  life,  by  the  hon- 
ours they  should  think  fit  to  .show  liim  after  his 
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death."  With  ii  Uttle  varnisli  this  liud  king  iiiaile 
a  tolerably  good  saint.  At  the  time  of  his  last 
sickness  and  dealh  William  was  at  tlie  Loo,  sickly 
and  feeble  himself,  and  actnally  apju-ehending 
another  attempt  on  his  life  by  one  Hosclli,  an 
Italian,  "  infamous  for  many  nitlian-like  exploits," 
who,  after  being  long  confined  in  the  Bastille, 
was  liberated  at  this  critical  moment,  or  jier- 
mitted  to  escape.  Great  pains  were  taken  to 
ciixadate  a  report,  said  to  be  grounded  on  a  con- 
sultation of  physicians,  that  William  could  not 
survive  more  than  a  month.  In  the  eyes  of 
Louis  his  single  life  was  of  more  importance 
than  armies  and  confederacies;  and  it  was  an 
axiom  of  the  French  court  that,  this  troublesome 
]irince  once  out  of  the  way,  the  "  Grand  Mon- 
arque"  might  have  his  will  in  Europe.  It  should 
jippear  that  his  Tory  ministry  had  had  a  perni- 
cious eflect  upon  William's  health  and  spirits. 
The  blatant,  drinking,  and  red-hot  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, who  hail  in  a  manner  directed  and  bullied 
the  whole  cabinet,  was  particularly  ofl'ensive  to 
liim,  and  he  was  afterwards  heard  to  declare  that 
the  most  uneasy  ]iart  of  his  life  was  the  3'ear 
in  which  that  nobleman  had  been  in  the  ascen- 
dency. He  still  consulted  Sunderland,  who  was 
wise  enough  to  i-emain  in  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Althorp,  watching  the  course  of  events,  and  feel- 
ing anxious  only  about  those  things  which  might 
benefit  or  injure  himself  jiersonally.  His  wife, 
Lady  Sunderland,  had  contracted  a  romantic 
kind  of  friendship  with  the  imperious  but  fas- 
cinating Liidy  Marlborough  ;  and  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  January  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Spen- 
cer, liad  married  Lady  Anne  Churchill,  Marl- 
borough's second  daughter,  upon  whose  progeny 
the  ducal  title  eventually  devolved.  Although 
William  had  reinstated  that  fortunate  soldier, 
he  still  distrusted  him  ;  but  Maidboi-ough  had  of 
late  rendered  good  services  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  through  these  and  the  good  offices  of  Sun- 
derland and  others,  the  king  overcame  his  re- 
pugnance, and  not  only  intrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  English  forces  now  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, but  also  employed  him  as  his  chief 
negotiator  with  foreign  powers.'  Marlborough 
had  accompanied  him  abroad,  and,  though  he 
still  professed  himself  a  Tory,  lost  no  opiiortu- 


'  According  to  Marlborough's  biographer,  "  WiUiam's  motives 
for  this  choice  were  la^idably  disinterested  and  patriotic.  Sen- 
sible of  his  o\vn  approaching  dissolution,  foreseeing  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  a  continental  war,  and  anxious  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  system  which  it  h.nd  been  tlie  labour  and  boast  of  his 
life  to  uphold,  he  was  desiroiw  tliat  the  political  and  military 
powei-s  should  be  tr.insfen*ed  to  one  wtio,  with  abilities  equal  to 
the  emergency,  might  possess  the  confidence  of  the  country  and 
the  good-will  of  ids  successor.  In  no  one  were  these  requisites 
imited  except  in  Marlborough.  Accordingly  William  selected 
him  to  command  the  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  negotiate 
the  treaties  wluch  were  to  be  formed  with  foreign  powers,  for 
the  renewal  of  the  grand  alliance." 


nity  of  abusing  his  party  for  not  going  more 
energetically  into  tlie  war.  Hy  the  joint  advice  of 
Sunderland  and  Somers,  William  made  iqi  hi.s 
mind  to  dismiss  the  present  ]iarli;iment,  to  break 
with  the  Tories,  and  to  trust  solely  to  the  Whigs; 
and  when  he  landed  from  Holland  on  the  4th  of 
November,  he  was  confirmed  in  liis  resolution 
by  the  state  of  the  public  feeling,  and  by  the 
ferment  which  he  saw  men's  minds  were  in  at 
Louis's  ))rohibitory  edict,  and  recognition  of  the 
])retender.  On  the  11th  he  dissolved  the  old 
liarliament,  and  called  a  new  one  to  meet  on  the 
31st  of  Decendier. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  diaries  Howard, 
Earl  of  t'arlisle,  was  substituted  for  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  few  days 
after  (on  the  4th  of  January),  Charles  Moutiigue, 
Earl  of  Manchester,  late  ambji-ssador  at  Paris, 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges;  and  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  presidency  of  the  council,  and 
made  lortl  high-admiral,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  was  aj)])ointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
presidency.  Some  time  before  these  inijiortant 
cViangeSjthe  Honourable  Henry  Boyle,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Carleton,  had  been  made  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  the 
privy  seal,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville,  had  been  put  in  commission.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  new  cabinet  were  all  or  princiijally 
the  personal  friends  of  the  king.  The  new  par- 
liament jv-ssembleil,  as  ajipointed,  on  the  30th  day 
of  December.  The  returns  jiroved  that,  if  Sun- 
derland and  Somers  were  not  quite  borne  out  in 
their  anticipations  of  a  Whig  majority,  yet  a 
great  change  in  jmblic  feeling  had  taken  place. 
Although  many  Tories  were  sent  up  from  the 
smaller  boroughs,  the  Whigs  had  carried  most 
of  the  counties  and  great  towns.  His  majesty 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech  unusually  long, 
and  unusually  eloquent,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Somers.  "  I  promise  myself,"  said  William, 
"  that  you  ai'e  met  together  full  of  that  just  sense 
of  the  common  danger  of  Eurojie,  ami  that  resent- 
ment of  the  late  proceeding  of  the  Frencli  king, 
which  has  been  so  fully  and  universally  exjires- 
sed  in  the  loyal  and  seasonalile  addresses  of  my 
people.  The  owning  and  setting  up  the  ])retendeil 
Prince  of  Wales  for  King  of  England  is  not  only 
the  highest  indignity  ofiered  to  me  and  the  whole 
nation,  but  does  so  nearly  concern  every  man 
who  has  a  i-egard  for  the  Protestant  ridigion,  or 
the  present  and  future  quiet  and  hapjiiness  of  his 
country,  that  I  need  not  press  you  to  lay  it  seri- 
ously to  heart,  and  to  consider  what  furtlier 
efl'ectual  means  may  be  used  for  securing  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  and 
extinguishing  the  hojjes  of  all  jiretenders,  and 
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their  open  or  secret  abettors.  By  the  French 
king's  placing  his  gi-andson  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  is  in  a  condition  to  oj)press  the  rest  of 
Europe,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  measures  be 
taken  :  under  this  pretence  he  is  become  the  real 
master  of  tlio  whoh;  Sjianish  monarchy;  he  has 
made  it  to  be  entirely  depending  on  France,  and 
disposes  of  it  as  of  his  own  dominions;  and  by 
that  means  he  has  surrounded  his  neighliours  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  though  the  name  of  peace 
may  be  said  to  continue,  yet  they  ai'e  put  to  the 
expense  and  inconveniences  of  war.  This  must 
affect  England  in  the  nearest  and  most  sensible 
manner,  in  re!3pect  to  our  trade,  which  will  soon 
become  precarious  in  all  the  variable  branches  of 
it  ;  in  respect  to  our  peace  and  safety  at  home, 
which  we  cannot  hope  should  long  continue;  and 
in  respect  to  that  part  which  England  ought  to 
take  in  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  Eui-ope." 
He  then  proceeded  to  ]iut  the  importance  of  their 
assembly  in  the  strongest  light.  "  It  is  fit  I 
should  tell  you,"  said  he,  "the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  upon  this  jiarliament;  all  matters  are  at  a 
stand,  till  your  resolutions  are  known  ;  therefore 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost ;  you  have  yet  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and 
your  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  reli- 
gion and  liberties,  if  j-ou  are  not  wanting  to 
yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of 
the  English  nation :  but  I  tell  you  plaiidy,  my 
opinion  is,  if  you  do  not  lay  bold  on  this  occasion 

you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  do  re- 
commend these  matters  to  you  with  that  concern 
and  earnestness  which  their  importance  requires. 
At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  press  you  to  take 
care  of  the  public  credit,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
served but  by  keeping  saci-ed  that  maxim  that 
they  shall  never  be  losers  irho  trust  to  a  parliamen- 
tary security My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  hope  you  are  come  together  determined  to 
avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  and  difTerences,  and 
resolved  to  act  with  a  general  and  a  hearty  con- 
currence for  promoting  the  common  cause,  which 
alone  can  make  this  a  happy  session.  I  should 
think  it  as  gi-eat  a  blessing  as  could  befall  Eng- 
land, if  I  could  observe  you  as  much  inclined  to 
lay  aside  those  unhappy  fatal  animosities  which 
divide  and  weaken  you,  as  I  am  disposed  to  make 
all  my  subjects  safe  and  easy  as  to  any  even  the 
highest  ofTences  connnitted  against  me.  Let  me 
conjure  you  to  disappoint  the  only  ho]5es  of  our 
enemies,  by  your  unanimity:  I  have  shown,  and 
will  always  show,  how  desirous  I  am  to  be  the 
common  father  of  my  people ;  do  you,  in  like 
manner,  lay  aside  parties  and  divisions ;  let 
there  be  no  other  distinction  heard  of  among  us 
for  the  future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  the  present  establishment, 
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and  of  those  who  mean  a  Popish  ]>riuce  and  a 
French  government." 

The  eflTect  pi'oduced  by  this  speech, 
which  was  soon  translated  and  spread 
through  every  country  in  Eurojie,  was  prodi- 
gious; the  voice  of  dissent  w.as  silenced,  every 
Tory  apprehending  that  he  might  be  made  to 
pass  for  a  thorough  non-conijiounding  Jacobite, 
a  Paitiat,  and  a  jjartizan  of  France.  The  lords, 
with  unusual  haste,  waited  upon  his  majesty  the 
very  next  day,  the  1st  of  January,  with  a  most 
loyal  and  earnest  address,  in  which  they  echoed 
his  just  resentment  as  to  the  late  proceedings  of 
the  French  king  in  owning  and  setting  up  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  for  King  of  England. 
The  commons  did  not  present  their  address  till 
the  .5th,  but  on  that  day  it  was  presented  by  the 
whole  house,  and  was  as  earnest  as  that  of  the 
I  lords,  and  still  more  exjilicit.  But,  reminded  by 
the  court  party,  and  bj- the  king  himself,  of  their 
omissions,  the  lords  carried  up  a  second  address, 
wherein,  adopting  the  great  sentiment  of  the 
new  confederacy  against  Ijonis,  they  declared 
that  England  and  her  allies  could  never  be  safe 
and  secure  till  the  house  of  Austria  should  be 
restored  to  its  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  brought  to  reason.  And  in 
conclusion  referring  also  to  their  addresses  in  the 
last  session,  they  approved  of  all  the  alliances 
which  had  been  contracted,  and  pledged  them- 
selves that  no  time  should  be  lost,  nor  anything 
wanting  on  their  part,  to  give  weight  and  effect 
to  the  said  treaties. 

On  the  6th  of  January  Secretary  Vernon  laid 
before  both  houses  copies  of— 1.  The  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  states-general. 
2.  The  secret  articles  of  that  new  treaty.  3.  The 
treaty  with  the  emperor  and  the  states-general. 
4.  The  convention  between  his  m.ajesty  King 
William,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  states- 
general.  .').  The  last  treaty  of  all  between  his 
majesty  and  the  states-general,  signed  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  November.  These  documents 
contained  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  grand  alliance, 
with  a  pretty  clear  intimation  of  the  probable 
cost  to  England,  and  of  the  mercenary  motives  of 
some  of  the  contracting  powers.  But  the  com- 
mons raised  not  a  single  objection  to  any  of  the 
treaties ;  and  on  the  10th  they  resolved  unanim- 
ously, "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  jileased 
to  take  care  that  it  be  an  article  in  the  several 
treaties  of  alliance,  that  no  peace  should  be  made 
with  France  until  his  majesty  and  the  nation 
have  rejiaration  for  the  great  indignity  offered 
by  the  French  king,  in  owning  and  declaring  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  King  of  England. 
The  vote  of  supply  was  also  unanimous ;  and 
the  first  step  taken  upon  it  was  to  authorize  the 
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exeliequer  to  borrow  i^GOOjOOO,  at  six  per  cent.,  for 
the  services  of  tlie  iiiivy  ;  and  £oO,000  for  guards 
and  garrisons.  Tliey  readily  agreed  to  tlie  quota 
or  contingent  vlnch  llie  king  was  bound  to  fur- 
nisli  for  tlie  war,  and  wliicli  had  been  fixed  at 
33,000  foot  and  7000  liorse ;  they  recognized  tlie 
contracts  made  with  the  foreign  mercenaries,  sub- 
sidized troops,  allowed  that  10,000  more  should 
be  added  to  the  11,0)00  already  engaged,  and  that 
8300  of  his  majesty's  natural-born  subjects  shoukl 
be  sent  to  join  the  10,000  already  gathered  or 
gathering  in  Holland.  They  also  granted  i!350,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  guards  and  garrisons,  in- 
cluding 5000  men  to  serve  ou  board  the  fleet. 
And  they  voted  that  the  navy  should  be  raised 
to  40,000  seamen,  and  that  his  majesty's  allies 
should  be  invited  to  embark  a  certain  proportion 
of  troops  in  the  English  ships  of  war.  As  ways 
and  means  for  the  lieavy  outlays  to  be  liereby 
incurred,  they  passed  a  land  and  income  tax  of 
4s.  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  vipou  all  lands, 
annuities,  pensions,  and  stipends;  as  also  on  the 
profits  arising  professionally  to  lawyers,  doctors, 
surgeons,  teachers  of  separate  congregations, 
brokers,  factors,  &c. ;  then  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half 
]ier  cent,  on  all  stock  in  trade  and  money  out  at 
interest;  and  o.s.  in  the  pouiul  on  all  salaries,  fees, 
and  perquisites;  next  a  capitation  tax  of  4^.  in 
the  year,  to  be  paid  by  all  persons  not  receiving 
alms,  or  exempted  because  of  their  poverty  from 
jiarish  dues,  or  being  under  age,  or  menial  ser- 
vants or  day-labourers ;  next  one  per  cent,  upon 
all  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  any  cor'pora- 
tion  or  comiiany,  which  should  be  bought,  sold, 
or  bargained  for ;  and,  lastly,  a  malt-tax  of  GJ. 
the  bushel.  Ou  the  2d  of  January  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  had 
been  recomnientled  by  Sunderland,  was  brought 
in  ;  and  ou  the  15tli  it  was  passed,  nemiiie  conlni- 
dicente,  and  seut  up  to  the  lords.  On  the  23d 
theii-  lordships  returned  the  said  bill  "  with  a 
draft  of  their  own  amendment  upon  it."  This 
amendment  was,  that  Mary  of  Este,  whom  James 
had  named  regent,  should  be  attainted  as  well  as 
her  sou.  The  commons  demurred,  and  asked 
time  to  search  for  jn-ecedents.  Ou  the  29th  the 
committee  to  whom  this  searcli  was  referred, 
made  their  report ;  and  on  the  2d  of  February, 
when  this  rejjort  was  taken  into  consideration, 
the  additional  clause  inserted  by  the  lords  was 
rejected  without  a  division  ;  the  commons  believ- 
ing it  miglit  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
attaint  persons  by  an  amendment  only,  in  wliicli 
case  such  due  consideration  could  not  be  bad  as 
the  nature  of  an  attainder  requires.  But  the 
lords  seemed  anxious  for  the  attainder  of  Maria 
d'Este.  On  tlie  10th  they  demanded  a  conference, 
in  which  they  insisted  on  their  amendment ; 
urging  that  the  method  was  fit  and  proper,  citing 


a  precedent  fi'oin  the  reigu  of  the  mo.st  brutal  of 
all  our  kings,'  whereby  it  ap]ieared  the  commons 
themselves  had  attainted  several  persons  iiisim|)le 
amendments  to  bills.  The  commons,  however, 
adhered  to  their  ])oint,  and  left  the  bill  nnaltereil 
with  their  lordshiins,  who  at  length  retracted,  and 
iigreed  to  the  bill  witliout  the  amendment.  But 
still  there  was  a  Jiarty  in  the  u]ii)er  house  tliat 
drove  hard  at  the  nominal  (pieen-regent,  against 
whom  they  brought  in  a  separate  bill  of  attainder. 
The  fate  of  the  bill  was  decided  T>y  a  thin  house, 
only  twenty-eight  voting  for  it,  and  no  more  than 
eighteen  against  it.  The  bill  was  also  passed  by 
the  upper  house.  It  .'ihonld  be  remembered  here- 
after, when  we  treat  of  the  ]iolitical  deliinjuencies 
of  that  eccentric  and  dangerous  man,  that  St.  John 
(Bolingbroke)  seconded  the  bill  for  abjuring  the 
pretender. 

But  while  men  were  devising  or  taking  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  devotion  to  William,  that  prince 
was  drawing  near  his  end.  He  had  sufTered  much 
during  the  winter,  and  in  his  more  familiar  con- 
versations with  Lord  Albemarle  he  had  intimated 
his  a]iprehensions  ;  but  his  unshaken  mind  main- 
tained a  most  manly  struggle  with  the  weakness 
of  his  body ;  he  continued  to  toil  in  his  cabinet, 
and  at  his  moments  of  relaxation  to  take  that 
hard  exercise  to  which  he  liad  accustomed  him- 
self. As  spring  approached,  hojies  were  enter- 
tained of  Ills  recovery.  On  Satui'day,  the  21st  of 
February,  though  liis  legs  were  swollen,  he  set 
out  from  Kensington  on  horseback,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  every  week,  to  hunt  at  Hampton 
Court.  As  he  was  galloping  along  the  road,  the 
horse  stumbled  and  fell  violently,  and  the  king 
fractured  his  right  collar-boue.  His  majesty  was 
carried  to  Hamjjton  Court,  where  the  btme  was 
set,  and  wdiere  the  surgeon,  finding  his  pulse  fever- 
ish, hinted  the  expediency  of  bleeding.  William 
said  his  pulse  liad  been  feverish  at  intervals  for 
a  fortnight  past,  declined  the  blood-letting,'  and, 
contrary  to  advice,  returned  that  evening  to  Ken- 
sington. An  altercation  arose  in  his  presence 
between  his  surgeon,  Eonjat,  a  Frendiman,  and 
his  jihysician,  Bidloo,  a  Dutchman ;  the  latter 
insisting  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  Ideeding, 
and  that  the  bone  had  been  ill  set.  On  exami- 
nation, it  appeared  that  the  setting  had  lieen  de- 
ranged by  the  motion  of  tlie  carriage ;  but  the 
fracture  was  soon  reduced  again,  and  the  king 
slept  well  the  whole  night.  For  several  days  no 
bad  symptoms  appeared,  or,  if  they  appeared, 
they  were  kept  secret.  On  the  28tli  of  Feliruary, 
a  week  after  the  accident,  lie  sent  the  following 
message   to   the    House   of    Commons:  —  "His 


1  The  precedent  quoted  was  ft-oiu  the  Sd  year  of  Heni"y  VIII. 

"  Biu-net,  however,  says  that  the  king's  strength  was  tlieii  so 
muoh  impaired,  that  it  was  not  lliought  adviwible  to  let  him 
blood,  no  eyniptom  api^earing  that  re<nui*cd  it. 
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iiiiijesty,  oeiiigat  present  liiiKlereil,liy  an  iniliapjiy 
accident,  from  eoiniiii^  in  jierson  to  his  parliament, 
is  pleased  to  signify  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  message,  what  he  designed  to  have  spoken  to 
both  houses  from  the  throne.  His  majesty,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  did  accpiaint  the  par- 
liament that  commissioners  were  authorized  in 
Scotland  to  treat  with  such  commissioners  as 
should  be  appointed  in  England,  of  ]jroper  terms 
for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  great  desire  of  such  an  union; 
his  majesty  is  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  can 
more  contribute  to  the  present  and  future  security 
and  lia]ipiness  of  England  and  Scotland,  than  a 
fii'ui  and  entire  union  between  them  ;  and  he  can- 
not but  hope,  that,  upon  a  due  consideration  of 
our  present  circumstances,  tliere  will  be  found  a 
general  disposition  to  this  union.  His  maje.sty 
would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if,  during  his 
reign,  some  happy  expedient  for  making  both 
kingdoms  one  might  take  ]ilace  ;  and  is,  therefore, 
extremely  desirous  that  a  ti'eaty  for  that  purpose 
might  be  set  on  foot;  and  does,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  recommend  this  affair  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house."  A  similar  message  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  the  upper  house.  This  was 
William's  last  public  act,  and  no  scheme  or  inten- 
tion could  well  be  wiser  or  gi'eater.  On  the  next 
day  his  majesty  was  visited  with  some  alarming 
symptoms,  and  a  commission  was  issued  to  certain 
peers  to-  give  the  royal  assent  to  such  bills  as  were 
ready;  among  which  was  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  3d  of  March 
he  was  seized  with  fever  and  ague ;  and  on  the 
7th,  as  if  a  demise  of  the  crown  would  endanger 
every  measure  depending  in  parliament,  the  lords 
were  pressed  to  disjjatch  the  abjuration  bill  and 
the  malt-tax  bill,  which  were  still  before  them. 
Another  commission  was  issued  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  these  bills  ;  and  William  being  no  longer 
able  to  use  his  hand,  the  sign-manual  was  affixed 
to  the  commission  by  means  of  a  stamp.  On  the 
same  day  his  favourite  Keppel,  Lord  Albemarle, 
arrived  from  Holland  with  very  good  news ;  but 
the  king  said,  "  </e  tire  vers  ma  Jin." ^  "By  this 
time,"  says  Ralph,  "  the  court  was  become  such 
a  scene,  as  in  the  most  lively  manner  showed  the 
vanity  of  those  possessions  which  men  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  aspire  to:  the  ante -chamber 
swarmed  with  physicians,  courtiers,  and  states- 
men, all  in  such  masks  as  suited  best  witli  the 
several  parts  they  were  to  act :  the  council  was 


*  "The  Earl  of  Portl.ind  told  me,  that,  when  he  was  once 
encouraging  him,  from  the  good  state  his  affairs  were  in,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  t,ake  more  heart,  tlie  king  answered 
him,  that  he  knew  death  was  that  which  he  h.ad  looked  at  on 
all  occasions  withont  any  ten-or :  sometimes  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  all  his  troubles,  but  he  con- 
fessed now  he  saw  another  scene,  and  could  wish  to  live  a  little 
longer."— .Bi(i-«f/. 


also  extraordinarily  assembled,  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  the  king's  ]ihysicians  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  back  their  opinions,  as  necessity  seemed  to 
require.  The  king  was  a])pareutly  at  extremity  : 
Archbislioj)  Teunison  and  Bishop  Burnet  conti- 
nued in  theirduty  about  him  from  .Satui-day  morn- 
ing to  his  last  gasp."  None  hoped  to  gain  more 
from  the  king's  death  than  the  Marlboroughs, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  intelligencers  of  their  own  in 
the  ante-chamber.  Burnet,  one  of  the  two  pre- 
lates present,  has  left  his  own  account  of  "  the 
last  scene  of  all."  The  bishop  says: — The  king's 
strength  and  pulse  were  still  sinking  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  increased,  so  that  no  hope  was 
left.  The  Archbisho])  of  Canterbury  and  I  went 
to  him  on  Saturday  morning,  and  did  not  stir 
from  him  till  he  died.  The  archbishop  jirayed 
on  Saturday  some  time  with  him,  but  he  was  then 
so  weak,  that  he  could  scarce  speak,  but  gave  him 
his  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  fii'inly  believed  the 
truth  of  the  Chi'istian  religion,  and  said  he  in- 
tended to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  reason  and 
all  his  senses  were  entire  to  the  last  minute. 
About  five  in  the  morning  he  desii-ed  the  saci'a- 
ment,  and  went  through  the  office  with  great 
ajjpearance  of  seriousness,  but  could  not  express 
himself:  when  this  was  done,  lie  called  for  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  gave  him  a  charge  to  take 
cai'e  of  his  jiapers.  He  thanked  M.  Auvei-querque 
(or  Overkirk)  for  his  long  and  faithful  services. 
He  took  leave  of  the  Duke  of  Ormoiid,  and  called 
for  the  Earl  of  Portland  ;  but  before  he  came  his 
voice  quite  failed :  so  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  carried  it  to  his  heart  with  great  tenderness. 
He  was  often  looking  up  to  heaven,  in  many  short 
ejaculations.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
the  rattle  began  ;  the  commendatory  pi-ayer  was 
said  for  him,  and,  as  it  ended,  he  died  (on  Sunday, 
the  Sth  of  March),  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age,  having  reigned  thirteen  years  and  a  few  days. 
Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  sovereign 
until  the  dreams  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or 
the  theories  of  Utopian  philosophers,  have  been 
converted  into  sober  realities.  Both  as  a  sovereign 
and  as  a  man  William  had  faults,  and  weaknesses, 
and  unamiable  qualities,  although  these  have  all 
been  grossly  exaggerated  by  zealots  of  various  and 
most  opposite  parties;  the  high  -hurchmen  detest- 
ing him  on  account  of  his  indift'erence  to  the  forms 
of  church  government,  and  both  high  and  low  on 
account  of  his  toleration  ;  the  Jacobites  heaping 
obloquy  upon  his  name,  because  he  practically 
upset  the  theory  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings ;  the 
Tories  because  he  naturally  preferred  the  Whigs, 
who  had  most  conti-ibuted  to  his  promotion  ;  and 
the  republicans,  then  and  in  all  subsequent  times, 
because  he  did  not  try  again  the  exijeriment 
which  had  been  tried,  and  which  had  signally 
failed — because  he  was  not  his  own  opposite,  a 


BLACKIE  AND   SON: 


GLASGOW: 

3(1,  ruEDKiiicK  sti;ket.       u,.q-p — i^-r  -'  |:ij>V\ 


__  i?i»~^  EDINBURGH: 

?;1S^1:P       5,  SOUTH  tdLLIsW.;  STIiEET. 


LONDON:    44,    PATERNOSTER    ROW,  .E.G. 

Jiist  completed,  in  30  Parts,  incperial  -Ito,  25.  6rf.  each  ;  or  elegantly  half-bouml,  moi-occo,  gilt  odgce,  £5,  5*. 

THE    IMPEKIAL    ATLAS 

or  MODERN  GEOGEAniY; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundrel  carefully  coloured  Maps,  embracing  tlie  most  recent  Dlacovcrios,  ami  the  latent 
Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the  most  autiicntic  sources,  under  t!io 
supervision  of  AV.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.K.G.S,  With  an  Index,  containing  References  to  nearly  12U,0U0 
Places. 

"After  a  careful  penis;vl  of  the  i\holo  work,  wo  can  safely  eay 
that  we  know  of  no  Atlas,  XHiblishctl  at  tho  same  low  urieo, 
which  is  so  copious  and  acciu'uto  in  detail,  so  clearly  printed, 
and  so  well  engraved;  tliat  no  niajw  have  been  hithcx'to  con- 
structed  on  scales  so  carefully  adapted  to  tho  relative  imiwrt- 
ance  of  comitries,  as  viewed  from  the  stjind-iioint  of  Eugliuh 
merchants  and  general  readera." — Lomloii  Hccuic. 


In  fulness  and  acetu-acy  of  information,  lai-goness  of  scale,  and 
clearaess  of  engraving,  this  Athis  will  compare  favoui'ably  with 
tho  most  costly  works  of  the  kiud  extant.  It  is  portable,  and 
can  be  consulted  with  ease,  being  an  imperial  4to,  measui-ing 
when  closed  15  inches  by  11  inches.  Tlie  Maps  are  printed  on 
paper  measuruig  2'2  inches  by  lo,  and  carefully  coloured.  The 
ligi'ies  extends  to  Seventy-eight  such  Sheets,  comprising  above 
One  Hnndiod  dillereut  iUaps. 


Complete  in  30  Tarts,  imperial  Svo,  2s.  Cnl.  each. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAZETTEER: 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGEAPIIY, 

PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  DESCRIPTIVE;  includlns  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  llivers,  iBlands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  kc,  in  the  World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  _  Illustrated  by  nearly  SEVEN  HUNDliED  AND  EIPTY 
ENGRAVINGS,  printed  iu  the  Text,  comprising  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Two  large  Volumes, 
2C70  pages,  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £4,  Gs. 

"This  excellent  book  of  reference All  the    I    have  thought    practicable    in    so  comprehensive  a  work."— 

articles  we  Iiave  examined,  whether  lon-^  or  short,  exhibit  a         Athcnamm. 

greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should    |        "  By  fur  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language." — Cr'Uic. 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  2a.  Qd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,    TECHNOLOGICAL,    AND    SCIENTIFICj 

On  the  Basis  of  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  with  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases,  including 
the  most  generally  used  Teclinical  and  Scientific  Terms,  toi;<rther  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation. 
Also  a  Supplement,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  iu  previous 
English  Dictionaries.     By  J.  OGILVIE,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by  above  250U  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"Dr.  Ogilvie  hjis  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Pio- 
tionaiy  thut  exists,  but,  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowlcilge 
permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towai'ds  perfection." — 
JSritish  Quarterbj  Reekie. 


*'The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  we  possess.  Wo 
have  examined  attentively,  and  can  report  most  favourably 
of  its  execution." — Atlas. 


Complete  in  G  Farts,  2,'?.  C>d.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  imperial  Svo,  cluth,  \C<r. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  "Words,  Terms,  and  Plirasos,  in  the  various  departments  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art;  to,c;ether  witli  numerous  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  and  Scottish  Words,  fouml  iu  Cliaucer,  Spenser, 
£hakspeare,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.  By  Jonx  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by 
o50  Engravings  on  Wood. 

Tho  number  of  additional  words,  including  additional  signifl-     I         *'  The  Imperial  Dictionnry,  with  its  Supplement,  ought  to  bo 
critiona  to  words  ulreaily  given,   amount   to  nearly   TumUy         found  iu  every  libi'ary  of  books  of  I'cference." — LiUrart/ Gaxttc, 


'i  koiisand. 


Ko.  XX. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


Coui\'lotc  in  30  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  1  handsome  Volumes,  supor-niyal  Svo. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MITJTAUY,  llELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  ('HAiUiKS  Macfaulane  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson.  lUustratLd 
by  above  Elovou  Hundred  Eujjravings  on  Wood  and  Steol — Views,  (.'o.^tumea,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c, 

"We  resf^rd  this  publication  as  hy  far  tho  most  beautiful,  I        **An  ailniirable  record,  not  only  of  milit-ary  and  political 

cheap,  and  really  'cumprchnnsivo'  history  of  the  nation  which  events,  but  of  nionil  and  intelluctual  jiro^rew?,  thus  comprising, 

h:i3  ever  yet  api»eare(l." — J<ihii  Jinll.  in  fact,  a  real  Ilisttiry  of  I'ln^Iancl." — Ciril  St  rrin-  G<ui:(te. 

"Tliis  ought  emph;itically  til  bo  entitled  tho  Family  History  "Thi»wiU  be  regardoil  by  many — and  with  reason — ;ia  tho 

of  England." — Monilng  Herald.  \    best  existing  History  of  Knglaud." — Tlic  Dial. 


Publishing  in  Pai-ts,  supcr-royjil  Svo,  '2s.  each. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppre.ssion  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt,  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindoostan.  By  HtNUY  Bkvickidge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravinga  on  AVood  and  Steel,     It  will  extend  to  27  Parts. 


"Tliis  elaborate  and  able  work  is  indeed  more  comprehen- 
sive than  its  title  would  imply,  for  it  gives  us  witli  philosophical 
discrimination  the  ancient,  medieval,  ami  modern  history  of 
a  most  singular  people,  who  were  well  fed  and  well  clad,  who 
had  a  wiitten  language,  and  composed  met iphyaical  treatises, 
when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  bears  sway  over  two 


hundred  millions  of  them  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  all  of  them  savages,  and  sonic  porhaiia 
cannibals.  .  .  .  The  numerous  engravings  on  wood  and 
steel,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fidelity,  contribute 
gi-eatly  to  tho  interest  and  even  to  the  instnictive  power  of  the 
work. " — ii.'./:((  miner. 


New  and  revised  edition,  in  Paiis,  Is.,  and  Divisions,  10s.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  CONVEHSATIONS  LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Art.s,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

Tho  PoiMiLAR  Encvclopkdia  has  been  before  tho  pubh'c  for  many  yeara  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance. 
The  alterations  and  corrections  made  for  the  present  edition  render  the  Work  a  satisfactory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geology  have  been  wholly  re- written,  and  tlie  scientific  articles  genei-aily 
have  been  carefully  revised;  and  those  on  Gcograpliy,  Topography,  History,  Theology,  and  Biography  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  new  Supplement  has  been  written,  containing  additional  biographies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  that 
have  risen  recently  into  importance — of  substances  and  proce,s&es  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  the  great  events  of  tho  world 
during  tho  last  twenty  ye-ars — and  other  subjects  of  general  uiterest. 

The  TllnstratiorM  of  tho  Popular  Encvclopedia  have  been  aiigmented  fully  a  half,  and  extend  to  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  and  Fovui-een  Coloured  Maps,  besides  many  Engi-avings  on  Wood.  The  whole  Work,  including  Wupple- 
ment,  will  be  completed  in  63  Parts,  prico  23.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  lOs.  each. 


In  38  Parts,  imperial  4to,  "is.  Cd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY  BIBLE 


Containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
With  many  Thousand  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes  j  also.  References,  Readings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Indexes.     Illustrated  by  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings, 

Tlie  Engrived  Illustrations,  74  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series  |  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  and  In  Britain, 
of  Historical  Subjects,  selected  \\\t\i  much  care  and  i"esearch  and  aSeriesof  Viewsof  impoi-taut  Bible Locjilities,  fromauthen- 
from  the  Works  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  from  those  of  tho     I    tic  tU-awings;  the  whole  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner. 

\*  --1  separate  issue  is  in  i^yogress,  having  40  Engravings  onh/,  selected  exclusively  from  the  UistoriccU  SubJccLtf 

in  39  Parts^  2s.  each. 


In  35  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  3S.f. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   BIBLE, 

From  the  Beginning  of  tho  World  to  tho  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacreil 
History.  By  the  Uev.  Thomas  Stackjtoose,  M.A.  "Witli  copions  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  and  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  tlie  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


In  -10  rurU,  luudium  Svo,  ^s.  each ;  or  in  Diviaiona,  cloth  gilt,  0*.  0<'.  eiu-h. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SC0TS3IEN. 

Ori-iiially  Eilite.l  by  EoBKRT  ClIAMnERS.  In  Tour  Volumes.  New  and  revised  Edition.  AVitli  a  Sup|ilcinent.-.l 
Voliinie,  continuiii;;  the  iiio^'r:i|>liica  to  the  Present  Tinio.  By  the  Kev.  Xno.M.\s  'J'lioMSON.  illustrated  by 
Eijjhty-seven  higldy-fiaishcd  I'ortruita,  and  Five  Engraved  Titles. 


To  Iw  cwiiiplotod  iu  about  30  Piu-t«,  mudium  4to,  la.  cich. 

ITALY: 

ILLUSTRATED   AND   DESCRIBED. 

A  Series  of  Views,  engrAvcJ  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfield,  II. A.;  Roberta,  1!.A.; 
Harding,  Front,  Leitch,  r-rookedoii,  Uarnard,  cVc,  ttc,  "With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  a  Ilevicw 
of  the  Past  rendition  and  Future  Prosjiects  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  Each  Part  will  contain  Two  lar  o  and 
highly-finished  Engravings,  with  descriptive  text. 

*' Wo  do  not  knowa  more  dulightfiil  drawing-i-ooiii  book  than  I  wnild,  with  corresponding  de^rriptions  to  record  tlio  uatunil 
this  work  on  Italy,  whicli  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poeticjil  and  liistorioal  aasociationn  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  uoblcbt  and  most  intci'Osting  scenery  in  the     |     spot," — Inccnicits  CourUr. 


Re-issue,  with  Coloured  Plates.    In  30  Parts,  super-rojal  Svo,  l.t.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  OLrv'En  CIoldsjiith.    With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinyuisljed  British  and  ForciMi 
Natur-ilists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Pigures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Farts,  royal  Svo,  I5.  e.icli. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  tlje  Pliysiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  with  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  iu  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Parts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  Gs.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  1).  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  E.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Meklr  D'Aunio.VE. 
Large  type,  numerous  Xotes,  not  iu  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  IlUustrations,  Ije.iutifully  Engraved  on  Steel.  ' 
Tlie  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  Gd.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE  PAPACY, 

Political  and  Eccle.siastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Lkopold  IUnke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Mekle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Ilhistrated  by  Twenty  hi'dilv- 
fiuiBhed  Portraits.  j      o    j 


In  12  P.arts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  <kl.  e«cli ;  ot  1  Vol.,  doth  estra,  £1,  lis.  C<i 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

PrACTiCAL  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gnrden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conperv,atory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  ISy  Boiiebt  Thompson,  Surer- 
intendent  of  tlie  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Eugravin-s 
each  rei.resenting  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  "  ' 


GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


In  23  Tarts,  2s.  oacU ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2,  lis. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PrtACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Completo  EJition.  C.irefuUy  ooUated  and  printed  from  the  Antlior's  own  Editions.  AYitli  Editoiu.vl 
Prepacks,  Notes,  and  a  Me.moib  of  Bunyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  (Jffob.  Kumerous  Illustrative 
Ensraviugs. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  ExPEniMENTAt,,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.     Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Work.s.    Numerous  Uluttnitious.    lu  IS  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OE   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHAPwiCTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  lleforniation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  llev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  &c.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thon.as, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — ENGLAND,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  0<l. 
SECOND  SERIES. — Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  Crf. 


Clutli,  antique,  7s.  Gd.;  or  11  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 


LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  tlie  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Autlior  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Biss,  &c.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  in  2S  Nos.,  G<1.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  within    and    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Eeligion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

Tliia  Work  is  a  new  and  much-improved  Edition  of  the  Evan-     I     hnriie  to  its  excellency  when  tirst  put  forth,  and  its  re-api>ear- 
gplicid    2tamblc)\   a  title  under    which    above   One    lixnidred  ance,   in   a  revised   and   amended  form,   has  met  with   great 

Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.    The  highest  testimony  was    |    approv.il. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  Ey  the  Kev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitivo  Christianity,  by  AViLLlAM  Cave,  D.}).  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition,  'lo  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Churcli,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21iS. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  EEPERTOr.Y    OF   BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Ilev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.M.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

TMs  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  popidnr  compendium  of  what  I     tionary,   and  a   comprehensive   digest  of  the  Literatiu-e  and 

has  hitherto  been  wi-itten  on  ;iU  tliose  subjects  which  are  either  Biography  connected  with  Christianity.     It  must  be  regarded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Chrir^tianity.     It  embraces  in  its  plan  as  a  Work  of  hijjh  value  to  the  readers  and  students  of  the 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-  f     Scriptures. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES,  AND  llELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

Seo  \iiv^o  -2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE;  with  Notes  and  rriit^ticil  Hyflectious;  also,  Uuforoncew, 
Koatlings.  Cliroiiologiciil  and  othor  Tables.  JJy  UAVin  DAVin- 
80N,  LL.D.  With  numerous  Uistorical  ancl  LaiuUcjipo  Ulustra- 
tious  and  Maps.    In  36  Parta,  aupor-royal  4to,  2$.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETIXG  BIHLK.  With  Intnuhu-tion,  Mar-iiial  Uofyionces, 
and  Coiiious  Notes,  Exidanatory  and  I'raeticid.  llv  tlie  iiev. 
Henry  Cooki:,  D.D.,  Belfast.  iUiiatratoa  with  Hi.stoiieal  I>o- 
signs,  and  a  iSoriea  of  Views.     In  44  Tarts,  royal  -Ito,  Is.  each. 

BROWN'S   POPULAR  FAMILY 

BIBLE ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  RefereJices.  and  Read- 
ings ;  also,  Memoir  of  the  Axithor,  and  Ban's  Index  of  Widyocts. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  The 
SELF-lNTKRPRiiTiNO  BiBLE,  comidete  and  unabridged,  in  2J 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR ;  a  Connuentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  Willi  Maps, 
Plans,  :uid  othor  EDgraviiigs.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings;  also,  Tuirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     lu  "24  Nos.,  6d.  each. 


THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  tho  most  eminent 
Commentators,  lllustrateil  by  '20  beautiful  Engravings,  inchnl- 
ing  Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Seluus.  Tin:  Rubrics 
prinftd  in  litd.     Iti  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  155. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  ^Snjiotated  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  22  ilaps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engravings  on  Wooil — 
in  all,  Sevmti/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  somxes, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  ef  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  Arc.  The  whole  complete  in  So  Parta,  Is. 
each ;  or  iu  5  double  vols.,  Gs.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  Gd. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  VoL  (Matthew  to  Hebkews),  cloth,  3s.  Gd.;  or 0  Parts,  Gd.  eadi. 


BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTvVMENT.  BooksofJuE,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Withaddi- 
tional  Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  AppeniUxes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  10  Parts,  la,  each ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
Gs.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6s.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

It.s  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Sq^uai'e  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd, 

"For  learned  ds  well  as  unlearned remlors,  the  most  Berviceable  contrlhiitlon 
yet  made  in  our  laofiunge  for  vnnltlini;  them  iiitellif-ently  to  read  tho  meaning 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiastca."— ScoKw/t  Guajtlian. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Con-ected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  WVmls  nnd  «ubjoLts  of  the  lb>ly  Hiblo;  including  a  t.'on- 
ci.io  Dictionary,  a  Clironnlogicil  Arranyenient  of  the  bacrixl 
Narrative,  ami  otlier  Tables,  dof*i^ned  to  facilitate  tho  Consul- 
tation ;uid  iStudy  of  tho  Sacivd  ticripturea.    In  ly  Xos.,  Gd.  each. 

The  URST  PART  of  this  Work  contisU  of  a  careful  condenoitlon  of  Crutlen'ii 
CoucorJittKC,  t'lit  rclnlniiiK  oil  thnC  In  rvully  valuaMe.  Tho  m-X;OND  TAKT 
coin|>rl!irn  a  Coiiii>lel<?  Indi-s  ntid  CoticI«<^  DietluDary  of  thu  Uiblp,  by  tho  Utv 
John  Uarh. 


BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

INO  REvST;  The  Divino  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts;  also,  a 
Call  to  tlie  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Xovor.  '21  Koa.,  »ui>or- 
royal  yvo,  Gd.  each  ;  cloth,  lis.  Gd. 


FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  Tvith  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Hem  arks  on  Pa«aages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  ovory  Morning  aiul  Evening  througliout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundred  and  Ei^'hty  ClergjTnen  of  the  Scottish 
Cluu-ch.  "With  IVeuty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  i;i,  Is. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  fi*oin  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  Ilistoiy,  and  Scionco. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  'As. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID :    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes, 
imperial  4to,  C.*;.  Od.;  super-royal  4to,  '2i<.;  royal  -Ito,  '23.;  demy 
4to,  '2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Tlioughtts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  aiimng  Pro- 
fessing Chi-ibtiana,     By  G.  M'Cullocu.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  TAITU  of  tho  AVESTiMIN"STHK  ASSEMISLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  U.D.,  Wliitbiuii.  Eisjlitli  EiU- 
tiou.    Cloth,  'is.  Gd. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  tho  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  tho 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly- finished  Engravings.  W  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  cacli ;  clotii,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  tho  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
Iu  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  liord's  Day, 
Siicr;iinental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sermons,  Advices  ami 
( ';itichism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,  Arc,  Ac. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ueth- 
ERiNaTON.     liO  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


POETEY  AND   LIGHT  LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WORKS   of  the   ETTEICK 

SnEPHERD,  with  lUustiationa  Ijy  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.— The 
PoKTlCAL  WuHKH,  (.•oniiilete  iu  [)  Vols,,  cluth,  17«.  titl.;  the  Pruse 
WoRKy,  comiilete  iu  0  Vols.,  £1,  Is.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  iu  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  6tZ.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERACY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwanis  of  TOO  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distuigiushod  Antlioi-s.  llliistrjited  by  Twenty-five  Engravin^js. 
Ill  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Sungs  of  fScntlancl,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Ess;iy  on  Scottish  Kong.  En- 
giiived  Froutispieco  and  Title.  ^Medium  lOnio,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  6s,  6d. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.     A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Ilhistra- 
tive  Note.?,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Jleilium 
lOmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cs.  Cd. 

NICOLL'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  '^s.  Od. 

LAING'S   WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillan.  Third 
Edition.    Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  Wii.- 
soN-'s  Essay  "On  the  Genius  and  Cliaracter  of  Burns,"  and  Dr. 
Currie's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscape  and  I'ortrait 
Illustrations.     25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  1^.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplementary  Parts,  contaljiing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  In  all  S2  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  uloth  extra, 
±1, 16s. 

"Unquestionably  the  most  Wautirul  edition  w«  have  accn.  The  onjjravintra 
lire  nilmiraUe,  the  tjpoerophy  very  choice,  and  the  notes  st-lect  uiid  usuful.'  — 
Court  Circular. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
})y  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.  Also,  Poi-traits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
Arc.  With  Descriptions  and  Biograplues,  by  Robert  C'hawber.s  ; 
and  Essay  by  I'rofessor  Wilson.     2  Vols.,  -ito,  cloth,  gUt  edges, 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection  in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writere, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beaxitiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  il, 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  RISE  and  PRO- 
GRESS of  LITERATURE  ;  presenting  a  Critical  Literary  Esti- 
mate of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  Continental.  By  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sand- 
ford,  D.C.L.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  Grf. 


WOEKS    ON  AGRICULTUEE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.  With  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  2S  Parts,  2i".  Gd.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  Afirindtaral  Gazdk; 
Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  &c.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  A'c,  of  our  different  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wil-son, 
F.R.  S.E,,  Professor  of  Agi'iculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  AgriciUtural  Society  of 
England,  <fcc.,  (fcc.  Illustrated  with  Engi'avings  on  Wood.  Iu 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"This  TrVork  is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  Tor  a  long  time."— Gkct/mcj/  Ogicial  Gazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Foi-matiun  and  Jlanage- 
ment  of  tlie  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Cidti- 
vation  and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Phints.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  O]ierations, 
By  Ri»BERT  Thompson,  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Parts,  2s,  (jd.  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  lis.  Od. 

Bi^sides  the  subjects  above  indicated,  the  Work  contains  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  nnd  the  Tools,  In strumenta,  Ac,  employf  d  in  Garden* 
inj;;  to;;t:ther  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vtgetabli'S,  Fruits,  and 
Floweri.    Pjofusely  illustrated  with  EngravinRs  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  Magne.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Cloth,  3s. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  Joun 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  hxmdred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  S  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  6rf.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  Qd.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  lOs. 

"  We  are  tauftht  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
80  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  pro«res9.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  civen  as  to  the  manaKement  of  the  soil  ond  plant  IVe  know  cf 
no  greater  hcon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  departmtnt  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume." — Gloucester  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instnictions  for 
the  Management  of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.  By  Jam  i-s  Wionn, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gl^. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land- Measuring,  Draining, 
Manuring.  Plantuig,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measure- 
ment, Building,  &c.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  (j(/.  each;  bound,  Ds. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stock  by  Measui-ement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  Od. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

IManual  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractoi"s  and  Euiployei's  of  Labour.  Foolscap  yvo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note- Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Surveyur  and  Agi'icultural 
Engiuecr,    Plates  and  Cuts.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  ijd. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


i  TarU, 


.  ChI.  i\icli ;  or  2  I.-ir„-o  XoU.,  2;r>0  in 


t-nlKT-roy.ll  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  \'}f. 


MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AOEICULTUHE, 

PRACTICAL   AND    SCIP^NTIFIC: 

III  which  tho  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Busines-t  of  Farmiiij,  in  all  tlieir  departnionta,  are  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  Ry  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eniiiient  Fannei-s,  L.ind-.Vgonta,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  i)ay. 
Edited  by  Joiix  C.  MoItTON.     With  above  180O  Illustrative  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

Tho  object  of  this  Work  is  t-o  prc.iont  to  the  Asriciiltviral  vl-.-iiUm-  tho  wholo  of  tho  tnith  imniodiati'Iy  coniic<-l«I  with  liin  profca. 
Bion,  so  far  as  it  is  known  t<i  tho  men  nu>Bt  familiar  with  tho  Bciencea  it  iiivolvra,  tho  niotliods  it  employs,  and  tho  risks  it  incum. 
Illustrations  on  Wooil  ami  Steol,  of  larm  liiiililiiii?!.  Insects,  Plants  (cultivatca  and  uncultivated),  Agricultuml  Machines,  Iinplo- 
meuts,  and  Oiwrntions,  Ac,  ai-o  given  whorovor  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINERY,  CARPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S 

PRA\VlXG-nOOK  :  A  Comi-lcite  Coui-se  of  Instnictioii  for  the 
Pmctical  Eii^neei";  comprismg  liinear  Drawing,  I'lujectioiis, 
Eccontric  Curves,  tho  vai'ioiia  forms  uf  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
MacUineiy,  Sketcliing  and  Dra^ring  from  the  Machine,  Trojec- 
tion  of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  IJhmc  and  JIM.  Armengand. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Eiigi-avings  ou  Wood  and  Steel.  lu 
Iti  Parts,  imperial  -Ito,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and     MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wlieels,  Spinning  Jlacliines,  Slills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  .tc,  taken  from  Machines  of  approved  Con- 
Btructiou;  with  detailed  Descrii)tioiis  and  FracticiU  Essays  on 
v;irious  deivirtments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  23  Parts,  imperial  4to,  '2s.  Od.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  is. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

ti.'^e  on  the  !Meelianical  Engineering  of  Railways  ;  embracing  tlie 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
dejiai-tments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Ki^jnear  Clark, 
ICngineer.  In  SO  Part.s,  imperial  -ito,  2s.  Qd.  each ;  2  Vols.  h;ilf- 
morocoo,  £4,  los. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.   Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Constniction,  and  Pei-fomiance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illu.strated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark.  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4t^, 
2s.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half  morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Hail- 
tray  Machinery,  with  extensive  aiiditions  illustrating  the  practice  of  Kn^lish 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  prestnt  day,  ami  presenCinf;  the  most  reoent  aCtnin- 
ment«  in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-Lurniiic, 
and  a  vnnefy  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economicivl  workinR  and  im- 
provement of  the  LoL'omotive. 

EECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

jrOTlVE  ENGINE  (beinga  Supplementto  Raihoaij Machinery); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark.  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  25.  Gd.  each ;  half-morocco,  36s. 

Thia  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  H'lHwaf/  Locomotives, 
announced  al.ove.  It  ia  published  separately  for  the  benetitof  those  whoulrtndy 
ponsess  the  Author's  Work  on  Jiaiiwaj  Jfachiticry. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER :  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  I'ield  or  Piece  of  Laud.  Third  edition.  Bomid  in 
roan,  2s. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood- Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  Gd.  each ; 
Ijound,  65.  Od. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  BL'ing  a  Comprchensivo  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  ^lat^rials,  and  the  Moohaniial 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applicjitions  in  Carpentry. 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a  Coui-so  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Persj>ective,  aiid  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  u-etl  in 
Architectm-e  and  Building.  By  James  Nkwlanhs,  Bnmugh 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Hcrios  of 
Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parte, 
super-royal  Ito,  2s.  each;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  ICs, 

This  Piib]ic:ilion  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  oompletc  and  pnuitlcal 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  n  Selcet 
lion  of  Examples  of  Works  nctually  i-necuteil.  U  inetudi-s  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  KmfTt.  and  other*,  which,  from  their  coit 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  lonj  time  to  come  tho  standard  tri-atisoon  C;irpentrj'  anil 
3 uXoery^"— Mechanic's  Mtigifzine. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  fnr  Jli'dem  Euniituro,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Constructlnu.  Complete  in  2^  Paits, 
imi>erial  ito,  "is,  Qd.  each ;  half-boimd  morocco,  £3,  3«. 

"  The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subj-ct  in  a  projier  ^irit,  iind  1«  ral- 
ciilatt.-d  to  produee  a  verj'  lieneficial  ■  ITect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addrvsAcd.* 
—CicU  Engineer  and  ArchiUct't  Journal. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevation.s,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriiitions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  VoL  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Dei>artments  of  JIathematics  and  Jlechaiiics.  Twentieth  E<ii- 
tiou.     Cloth,  55.  ij(i. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Tonus,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  tho 
Jlechaiiical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Mudiineiy.  -"I'ld  Jieiirly 
200  Diagiams  ou  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Cloth,  its. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictioxary  are  pnblished  in  27  Nos., 
Cd.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    \VATCH- 

JfAKING,  Theoretical  md  Trnctic^l.  Ilhistrattxi  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vifmette  Title.  lu  10  Palta,  roj'al  Svo,  2*. 
each;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21.t. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN :  A  Series 

of  examrlos  of  Egyptian,  Grcciaii,  lioman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Mtwrish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Klizabethan  Oniamentfi,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Dccoratoi-a.  With  an  Iv-say  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  XIanufacturee.  lly 
Ja3.  15all.\xtvne,  Author  of  a  Ti-iiiCk  im  I'ldilUd  Ot(l.v,  &c., 
&c.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2.^. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PAUTE.  By  JI.  di:  Boiiuiirnnk.  Numerous  Ilistorical  niid 
rortrait  llliistmtiona.     'S^  ikwU,  1-s.  Giwh  ;  or  "J  vols.,  k.1,  tis. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  5Iilit;iry,  nntX  Kcclesiastic;il,  from  the  Landini,'  of  Julius 
Ca'Siir  till  tho  year  lS4(j.     I'i  vols.,  boiuid  in  uloth,  il,  Os. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Rlaps,  and  other  lllitv 
ti-atious.     2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  NiNi:Ty  Illustrations,  cumprisiug  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  \s.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

pleto  llistoiy  of  tlie  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldense.i)  and 
their  Colonics.  Prepared  in  great  pait  from  unxmblished 
Documents.  By  Alkxis  Muston.  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Mais 
and  beautiful  Views  of  the  Waldeusiau  Valleys.  In  lOJ  Parts, 
Is.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  ISs. 

ThU  Work  coiitiiSns  the  most  complete  and  connected  view  of  ihe  history  of 
the  Vauilois.  It  is  (he  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  rps-arch,  and  throws  new 
light  upon  many  of  the  known  facts,  events,  and  periods  of  the  Waldensinn 
rcoplu'  in  thirir  eamtst  and  protracted  stru|,-c1e  for  the  preservation  of  the  true 
fuith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Tiios.  Andrew.  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
Eiij^ravings  on  Wood  aud  Steel.  17  Pai-ts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
cloth,  IS.^. 

BARKS    SCEIPTUEE    STUDENT'S    AS- 

SISTANT.  A  Compl.ite  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  I*roper 
Names,  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BAEE'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  an  Address  to 
Yoiuig  Pereona  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISmo, 
sewed,  4d, 

BARR'S     CATECHETICAL     INSTRUC- 

TION.S  on  INFANT  BAri'ISJI.  V.'ith  an  Adilrcss  to  Touiig 
Pareuts.     liitU  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4(1 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Peady-lteckoner,  and  Compendinra  of  Tables  and  Infonnation 
fur  the  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Comraerci;U  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  boiuul  in  roan.  Is. 

TYTLEE'S  ELEMENTS   of  GENERAL 

HISTOUY,  Ancient  and  Jilodeni.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Eilited  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Turner,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth,  5.5.  6d.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  Gd.;  Div.  II.,  price  35.  Gd. 

GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  anil  English  and 
Geraian.     By  J.  J.  Gerlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  Gd. 

This  XHctionary  is  more  copious  in  the  number  of  ita  words  and  meaninps 
than  any  portiible  Germau  Dictionary  hdherto  published. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOIC.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution.  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitalde  exam])les.  PifteeutU  Eilition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  2s.  iid. 

CHORISTER'S   TEXT-BOOK;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Iliuidred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Anthems, 
Arc,  airanged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kii>D.  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5s.; 
cloth,  gilt,  Ss. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  cliiefly  in  tho  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Rev.  UoncRT  Rulhanan,  D.I).  Illustrated  by  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Country,  and  by  variovu  onlai-gcd  Sketch 
JIaps,  illustrative  of  individual  localities  and  of  particular  ex- 
cvuiiious.    Cloth,  7^.  Gd. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'    CONFLICT; 

Being  tho  Histoiy  of  tho  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.' Hubert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14s.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  lai"go 
typo,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  il,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographicid,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Jami:s  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  2i  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  Witli  Notes  hy  James  Bell  (formittg  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  Hi&tory).     In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 


PnUS.     Large  Type,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 
Svo,  2ii  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  21s. 


Demy 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
l.j,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  23. 

EERGTJSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  tUfferent  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent. ;  also,  Tables  of  Commission  aud  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enLirged.    Bound,  Ls, 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC  ;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  E.xchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Kev,  3.t.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth,  Is.  each;  tho  Key 
separately,  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  aud   Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  William 
Keddie;  and  Report  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineriil 
Wells,  by  J.  JLiCADAM,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY :  Eilited  and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  noBLVN, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manual  of  Natmal  Philosophy;  in  wluch  are 
popularly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c. ;  with  Questions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  niSTOKY:  Embracing  tlie  Period  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.    2  Vols.,  demy  l:^mo,  cloUi,  45. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

Frnm  tlie  U.it»yIoiiisli  Captivity  to  tho  Destruction  of  Jemsalem. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

ROBERTSONS   CHART   of   SCRIPTURE 

CIIIvONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jem- 
salem.   In  stiff  covei-s,  id, 

STAFF  A   and    ION  A   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Trinciii.-il  Cbjocts  on  the 
route  from  Poi-t  Crinan  to  Ob.an,  and  hi  the  Kouud  of  AIull. 
Many  Engra-vings.    Limp  cloth,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 
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